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fire Prevention Week 
Observed Nationally 
John R. Cooney Says 


National Board President Feels 
- Communities Everywhere Will 
Take Part in Activities 


OBER 5-11 INCLUSIVE 


| Emphasizes Warning That Nation 
Can Ill Afford Needless Waste 
of Life and Property 


E Fire losses throughout the United 
tes, when measured in dollars, are at 

Mp all-time high and going higher. This 
Pwas reported this week by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters as the na- 
tion spurred by President Truman’s 
Jamation of Fire Prevention Week 
inning Sunday, took stock of its 

0 million loss in property and 1,000 


‘According to John R. Cooney, presi- 
mt of the National Board of Fire 
derwriters, much of this loss in lives 
ind property resulted from fire in the 
me. He cited the estimate of 856,703 
s in U.S. cities last year. “Nearly 
f or 418,871 of them,” he said, “were 
ng fires, nearly three-fourths of 

or 293, 776, being residences.” 
major cause of these fires, he 
aided, were careless use of matches and 
noking and misuse of electricity. Such 
elessness, he declared, accounts for 
% of the nation’s reported 


Observed Nationally 


Fire Prevention Week, which is ob- 
Merved nationally from October 5-11 by 
Proclamation of the President of the 
MWnited States, directs public attention 
Mo the nation’s tremendous loss in life 

d property that results each year from 

, and emphasizes the safety measures 

Rreby these losses can be substan- 

ly reduced. 

'Mr. Cooney pointed out that President 

man has urged every man, women 

d child to contribute to the nation- 

de effort to safeguard America’s 
Strength by accepting a “personal re- 
Mponsibility” in the campaign. 

© “The President of the United States,” 

said, “warned that our nation can ill 
ford the needless waste of nearly $1 
Dillion in irreplaceable materials, facili- 
es and resources. 

In emphasizing the importance of this 
Warning, Mr. Cooney said: 

»“We in the fire insurance business 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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the sad story of the 
CA = EFUL 


family 


ifEs 


ACCIDENTS will happen, no 


Rubbers, raincoat, rain hat and 
matter how careful you are. 


umbrella. ''Pa'' was certainly 
careful to protect himself—from 
the elements. But, who will pro- 
tect ''Pa'' and his family when 
he is sued for a punctured eye? 


Remind careful families of this 
when you talk about Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability. 
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y= tHe London & Lancashire 
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AAMED FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE from branches 

located in more than 20 countries, including 50 offices 
in the United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF CANADA has won universal recognition for the 
diversity of its comprehensive life insurance and annuity 
plans. The specific needs of men, women and children 
under widely differing circumstances are taken care of, 
and a variety of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the beneficiary. 


More than One 
and a Half Million 
Policies in Force 
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Hieman Factor Element 


In Company Success, 
Seen by R. B. Evans 


Colonial Life President Puts Per- 
sonnel Solidarity Above Material 
Equipment in Survival Test 


CITES NIPPON LIFE CASE 


Heads of Japanese and Danish 
Companies Visit Colonial; New 
Jersey Co.’s Progress Told 


By Ce ueiien AXMAN 


Atlantic City—In one of the best talks 
which has been made by the president 
of an insurance company to his field or- 
ganization Richard B. Evans of Colonial 
Life, addressing the convention of that 
company’s leaders last week in Atlantic 
City, gave some. striking examples of 
why insurance companies succeed. It is 
because of the human equation. It is 
because of people. The strong, con- 
stantly active coordination of efforts, ob- 
jectives, spirit, energies and skills of 
these people constitute a cohesive opera- 
tion which results in our citizens having 
the most widespread comprehensive, 
powerful and satisfactory economic pro- 
tection since the world began. Those 
who are bound together in this great 
private enterprise are the agents, the 
home office administration and the insur- 
ance buyers. It is the outstanding ex- 
hibition of team work observable on the 
economic scene. The buildings which 
house the operations of a life insurance 
company can be demolished by earth- 
quake or fire or bombed to destruction 
in war; the assets can be severely crip- 
pled in panics or depressions, but if the 
company’s personnel remains in con- 
certed activity the life insurance com- 
pany will overcome the physical handi- 
caps. 

How Nippon Life Is Being Revitalized 

As illustrations carrying out the theme 
of his address Mr. Evans discussed visits 
which were made to the Colonial’s home 
office in East Orange, N. J., of two ex- 
ecutives of foreign companies. They were 
President Gen Hirose of Nippon Life, 
Osaka, Japan, the largest Japanese com- 
pany, and President Erick V. Hude of 
A/S Dansk Folkeforsikringsanstalt, Co- 
penhagen, the largest Danish company. 

Before World War II the Nippon Life 
employed 5,000 clerical people. Its in- 
vestments were widespread, many of 
them being in China and Manchuria. 
In the period of bombing of Japan the 
Nippon’s home office building was de- 
molished. Many of its employes were 
in the Japanese war service, and the end 
of the war found them scattered about 
the Japanese islands. The company lost 
heavily in the collapse of its nation’s 
economy. But nothing happened to de- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 
IN PENSION SALES 






Recent Wage Stabilization Board 
rulings have effectively cleared the 
track for renewed and increased 


activity in the Pension field. 


Designers of 





Sound Pension STANDARD PLANS CANNOT .... 


Plans meet the needs of all working conditions 
and earnings which differ vastly between 
companies. The variety of conditions calls 


for a variety of benefits and funding methods. 





The Massachusetts Mutual has a complete 
portfolio of maximum-flexibility Group con- 





tracts, designed to provide a sound pension 





program individualized to the purse and 


purpose of each employer. 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE FACILITIES 


The experience of our national organization, backed by a staff of trained 
pension specialists, is available to help you design the plan best suited to 
each client’s needs. 





For Full Details You Are Invited to Phone, See or Write 
Our Nearest General Agency or Group Office 


Group offices are located in the following cities: 





ATLANTA CLEVFLAND NEWARK ROCKFORD 
BA.TIMORE DETROIT NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMA CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
_Massachusel Mutual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Life Insurance Advertisers Association At Montreal 


Cos. Differ on Agency 
Objectives, Says Smith 


HIS TALK BEFORE AD MEN 


Says That Connecticut Mutual Is Best 
Fitted to Serve the Middle and 
Upper-Middle Class of Insured 
George F. B. Smith, executive vice 
president, Connecticut Mutual, talking 
before LAA meeting in Montreal this 
week stressed the challenge to compa- 
nies measuring up to the needs of field 
men Companies must continue reex- 
amining the agent’s problems with the 
imagination, ability and resources to give 
him the things he needs to solve his 
problems, he said. There is plenty of 
opportunity for wide differences between 
companies, he continued, but that dif- 
ference does not make’ one objective 

more worthwhile than another. 
Discussing the Connecticut Mutual’s 
area of insurance, he said in part: 
“After 106 years of operation it seems 
pretty clear to us that on a basis of past 
experience, home office staff and equip- 
ment, the complexion of our agency or- 
ganization and size that we are best 
fitted to serve the middle and upper- 
middle class. This is the market in which 
perhaps there is the keenest competition. 
We have no present intention of enter- 
ing other fields and offering Group in- 
surance or health and accident benefits. 
We feel, therefore, that to hold our own 
in this highly competitive market we 
must give our agents every possible 
help that they require to compete suc- 
cessfully. We must give them the in- 
formation and training which in turn 
will equip them to offer sound advice 
and counsel on the personal and busi- 


ness problems they will encounter in 
this market. This is a_ sophisticated 
market which we are competing in, and 


in the long run it seems to us that the 
agent best equipped to provide the serv- 
ices demanded will increasingly receive 
a larger share of the business available. 

“Please don’t get the idea that we 
have any fancy ideas nor that we are un- 
aware of the tremendous opportunities 
for business in other markets. We are 
simply trying to be practical, for with 
only a field organization of about 800 
full-time men we are naturally limited 
in the number of people we can reach. 

The “Blue Collar” Market 

“There is an advantage in setting up 
an objective whatever it may be. In our 
own case it has helped us to decide 
miettonr we should take on other areas 
of insurance. Furthermore, we are not 
upset or disturbed by the decisions of 
other companies and others within the 
business who sometimes are critical of 
certain institutional trends and our ef- 
forts or lack of efforts in one direction 
or another. For example, when I hear 
that the blue-collar market is being over- 
looked, I can agree wholeheartedly. Per- 
haps some of the larger companies might 
well go after that field vigorously or 
perhaps a smaller company could on a 
sectional basis. But in our case we sim- 
ply haven’t got the manpower to make 
anv dent in that market. Therefore. 
while we do write some excellent busi- 
ness in that market, it is not an essen- 
tial part of our over-all objective and 
our advertising department does little or 
nothing to help our field cultivate in one 
Way or another that particular market.” 

Mr. Smith said he was not disturbed 
about the life insurance business doing 
an inadequate job nearly as much as 
he was bv the implications revealed 


of established trends affecting their 
market. More insurance benefits are 
being provided through pensions and 


other employe benefit plans and through 
Group insurance and Social Security and 
relatively less through individual choices. 
In other words, more and more insur- 
ance benefits are provided by plans in 
which the individual participates as a 
(Continued on Page 


Some of Speakers Heard 
H. G. Kenagy, vice president, Mutual 
Benefit Life, was moderator of a panel 
on “Getting Selling Tools Used Actively 
in the Field.” Members of the panel were 
Richard Rhodebeck, president, United 
States Life; R. B. Taylor, agency man- 
ager, Jefferson Standard; W. A. Hand, 
a divisional manager, Confederation Life, 
and Kk. P. Balkema, sales promotion 
manager, Northwestern National. 
Charles Rk. Corcoran, Equitable So- 
ciety, presided at a session having the 
title, “The Challenge of Measuring Up 
to the Field Man’s Needs.” He intro- 
duced George F. B. Smith, executive vice 
president, Connecticut Mutual, who spoke 
on the subject. Arno H. Johnson, vice 
president in charge of research, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., was one of principal 
speakers on the second day of the con- 
vention, Robert A. Cooper, North Ameri- 
can Life, was chairman of the exhibits 
committee. A. Gordon Nairn, director of 
agencies for Canada, Prudential of 
America, spoke at the closing luncheon. 
Among speakers from outside of the ad- 
vertising men’s association were Marion 
Harper, IJr., president, McCann-Erickson 
Co., New York; Robert E. MacNeal, 
president, Curtis Publishing Co.; A. 
3yrne Hope Sanders, vice president, 
Sanders Marketing Research, Toronto, 
and Brooke Claxton, Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, Government of Canada. 


Must Decide on Market To 


Be Reached, Says Zimmerman 


Charles J. Zimmerman, managing di- 


rector, Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, talking to the LAA 
in Montreal this week, said that in 


studying the broad general market and 


the specific market their companies 
desire to serve, certain questions 
should have their consideration. They 
are what is the philosophy of the com- 
pany, what market does the company 
wish to feature and what market is the 
company actually serving. Also, what 
tvpe of field organization is needed to 
handle best the company’s chosen mar- 
ket. 


“Tt makes little difference what phil- 
osophy a company may have adopted as 
long as the advertising men of the com- 
pany know what the philosophy is and 
the company must know too. Many 
companies have never gotten around to 
adopting any basic philosophy of man- 


LAA Membership 415 


Montreal—President A. L. Cawthorn- 
Page of Life Advertisers Association, 
which is in its 20th year, said in his 
annual report here today that LAA 
membership is 415, and that 86 members 
worked as committee chairmen or com- 
mittee members last year. He told of 
three additional activities of LAA. They 
are a sales promotion seminar in the 
Midwest; a company publications work- 
shop in the South and one in the East 
on policyholder relations. 

The association has formed three new 
standing committees. They are the ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and_ public 
relations committees. These committees 
will not only be interested in technique 
but in the problems and decisions that 
are behind technique. 


LAA Meeting Chairmen 


Montreal—Chairmen of LAA sessions 
in Montreal this week were A. L. Caw- 
thorn-Page, retiring president; Frank L. 
Shoring, Columbian National; Charles R. 
Corcoran, Equitable Society; William A. 
Neville, Great-West Life; James P. Fer- 
guson, London Life, and Morgan S. 
Crockford, Excelsior Life. 


p Percy | Lyons Dies 

J. Percy Lyons, 65, well known in the 
Canadian life insurance advertising field, 
died suddenly Tuesday morning in a hos- 
pital in Montreal. On Monday evening 
he had been attending a reception of 
the LAA at the Hotel Sheraton-Mount 
Royal. 

Mr. Lyons had retired in December, 
1951, from the Manufacturers Life where 
he had been longer in service than any 
other employe. In 1947-49 he was chair- 
man of the Advertisers Section of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation. He left a widow and two sons. 


agement and distribution,” said Mr 
Zimmerman, “and a still greater number 
of companies have had a_ philosophy 
foisted on management because no clear 
chart of objectives was ever drawn in 
He also said some companies 


the past.” 
are serving an entirely different market 


than the one they planned to serve or 
than the one they think they are serv- 
ing. He said that median income and 
median age should parallel each other 


closely. 


Creative Accomplishment Goal of 


Modern Business Says A. T. Collier 


American society is a creative society 
the prime objective and ~ at genius of 


which is creativeness, said A. T. Collier, 
second vice president, ee Hancock 
Mutual, addressing the Life Insurance 


Advertisers Association at Montreal this 
week. “I should like to ask whether you 
too can see emerging in the world about 
us a creative purpose and resolve,” he 
added, “whether you too feel that, under- 
lying our economy, creative accomplish- 
ment is the accepted goal of modern 
business, not just as a pretty theory but 
as a real experience. 

“What I am suggesting,” continued 
Mr. Collier, “is that the great goals of 
happiness, freedom, security—even good- 
ness and truth—are values which are 
now being viewed as subordinate to, and 
resulting from a new and positive cre- 
ative ideal. Our people in business and 
elsewhere seem to be driven by an urge 
to build, to explore, to reach out, and to 
realize, through men and for men, things 
and experiences such as humanity has 
never known before. Freedom of thought 
and action, freedom from worry and 


want, even ethical standards of behavior, 


which grew up in different surroundings 
in other times, appear now to be impor- 
tant values because they support and 
make possible a creative world. 
Impulses to Accomplishment 

“Tt is not merely the goal of business 
to produce more goods and services, or 
better goods and services for more peo 
ple—though that is no small part of its 
task; it is also, particularly in these 
days, the principal or the only means 
whereby individual men may fulfill them- 
selves in the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ing something more than merely sustain- 
ing their lives. Pleasure, power and fame 
appear to be by-products of the efforts 
we make to be useful members of the 
society in which we live, and to leave it 
with something more than existed when 
we arrived. Perhaps we leave only the 
grain of sand that Robert Frost said he 
wished to leave on the beach of history, 
but if it is the best contribution that we 
can leave as individuals or as members 
of a team, we will have fulfilled our role. 

“These new stirrings are making it 
possible for us to comprehend what wise 
men in almost every age have been try- 


Tibbott LAA President; 
Other Officers Elected 





DAVID W. TIBBOTT 


officers of Life In- 
Association are: 


Montreal—New 
surance Advertisers 


President, David W. Tibbott, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life; vice president, Jack 
R. Morris, Business Men’s Assurance; 
secretary, A. H. Thiemann, New York 
Life; treasurer, John L. Briggs, South- 
land Life; editor, Henry Morrow, Life 
Insurance Co. of Georgia. 

Mr. Tibbott, director of advertising 


for New England Mutual Life, has had 
a broad background in advertising and 
sales promotion in the general field as 


Prior to joining New 
1939, he was sales 
Boston Gl »be 
account ex- 


well as insurance. 
England Mutual in 
promotion manager for the 


and previously has been an 





ecutive in the Boston office of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & der yore He was at 
one time New England advertising rep- 
resentative for Saturday Evening Post 
and had been vice tiene of Barta 
Press. He is a director of the Associa- 





tion of National ‘Advert isers and the 
Advertising Club of Boston. He has held 
various civic activity posts in Newton, 
Mass., where he resides and has long 
been active in LAA affairs serving as 
vice president last year and_ general 
chairman of the annual] meeting. Gradu- 
ate of Princeton beet he has 
been president of the Princeton Alumni 
Association of New ‘Pastead 

ing to tell us: that the greatest individual 
satisfaction there is comes from a job 
well done, from doing useful and cre 
ative tasks. Samuel Johnson said, ‘Life 
affords no higher plea re than that of 
surmounting difficulties, passing trom 
one step of success to another, forming 
new wishes and seeing them gratified 
He that labors in v great or laudable 


has his fatigues 
afterwards rey 
added, ‘The sum 
time is never lost 


undertaking 
ported by hope and 
by joy.’ And Emerson 
of wisdom is that the 
that is devoted to work. Now 
American business is 
ognize that evervone capacity 
for this kind of satisfaction, is it unrea 
sonable to suggest that this may be the 
keystone in our business nhilosophy ? 

“Most often we have thought of cre- 
ative tasks in individual terms: the 
writer. the artist, the 


composer, the 
scientist, the rare person who has the 
genius to find and express new ideas, 
or new truths. We have thought of the 
Newtons, the Beethovens, the Kanis, the 
Michelangelos, the Shakespeares, all the 
men who have made great individual 
contributions to our world, and the mag 
nitude of their work has often crushed 


has the 


us by making us feel our own tinade- 
quacy. In our day, however, we are com- 
ing to recognize that creativeness may 


be expressed collectively as well as indi- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Accident and Health insurance is big 
business, Willard C. Cousins, field su- 
pervisor of Aetna Life told the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association at its meeting in 
Montreal this week. “In 1941” he said, 
“the premium income of all Accident and 
Health companies in the United States 



































































































Was approximatetly $376,000,000. Last 
vear, this premium income exceeded $2 
billion—an increase of 532% as com- 
pared with an increase of approximately 


100% in life insurance premiums during 


the same period. 

“It has been estimated that, at the 
present rate of increase, Accident and 
Health premiums will exceed $3 billion 
by 1954, and will reach $5 billion by 1950. 
Truly, ours is currently a market unlim- 
ited. At the present time, the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion has 210 rome company members in 
the United tates and Canada. Five 
years ago, 35 were writing Accident and 
Health insurance. Today, 80 are writing 
this form of coverage—an increase of 


130%. And I know of at least three more 
major life insurance companies that are 
thinking of entering the field. Doubtless, 
there may be others of which I have no 


This, then, is the trend of 
Ahead of us lies a market 


knowledge. 

the times. 

unlimited. 

Modern Concept of Accident and 
Health Insurance 


“Accident and Health insurance, which 


The half century just begun has a 
good chance of seeing the people of this 
I a higher point in human 
progress than any yet Donald B. 
Woodward, vice president for research, 
Mutual Life of New York, told the Life 
Advertisers meeting at Montreal this 
week. “For 350 years history has made 
monkeys of the pessimists on North 
America and the auspices do not indi- 
cate that the odds favor the skeptics 


continent reach 
seen, 





next 50 years,” said Mr. Wood- 
“But the next several years of 
this decade are likely to be marked by 


economic instability and change. The 
inflation and deflation are 
strong and each seems likely to domi- 
nate a part of the 1950’s. The next 
several years will not simply be like that 
last _ dozen years only bigger. They 
will be different.” 
Marketing Faces oe Conditions 
“Life insurance marketing will en- 
counter some condit ions differing sharply 
from the last half dozen years,” contin- 
ued Mr. Woodw: ird. “A sizeable decline 
is alr ady under _ from the large 
numbers of marriages and babies of re- 
cent vears, and it wil continue as the 
babies who were not born in the dreary 
1930’s do not get married and do not 
have babies in the 1950's. Then the situ- 
ation will change again and in the 1960's 
there will be another great marriage and 
baby boom as the baby crop of the 
1940's and early 1950's gets married and 
starts doing the things newlyweds do. 
“The rise in income and its redistribu- 
tion, plus the rise in population, will 
enormously expand the market for pro- 
tection. Life insurance coverage in the 
United States, and I believe the same 
is true in Canada, is extremely spotty; 
I will immodestly cite my article in the 
CLU Journal of September, 1950 for 
evidence. This means that you are get- 
ting the message of life insurance across 
in a very uneven manner, and unfortu- 
nately the parts of the market which are 
and may be expected to expand the most 


torces of! 








W.C. Cousins Sees Great Future 
For Accident & Health Insurance 


is based on the principle of income pro- 
tection, does more than merely supple- 
ment life insurance. It is the staunch 
supporter of the very foundation of the 
institution of life insurance in that it 
protects the income that is needed to 
maintain it. For instance, you can set 
un the most carefully prepared program 
for a client, but it may fall far short of 
its objective, in the event of a prolonged 
period of disability, unless its continu- 
ance has been assured either through an 
automatic waiver of insurance premiums 
or through an adequate amount of Acci- 
dent and Health insurance. 

“As members of the advertising and 
sales promotion departments of your 
companies, you exert a terrific influence 
in meeting the challenge of how to 
merchandise Accident and Health in- 
surance in today’s market unlimited. In- 
deed, yours is a most important con- 
tribution to the sales effort. For in- 
stance, it is your responsibility, in co- 
operation with the agency department of 


your company, to prepare and edit: A 
training course for agents, material for 
sales clinics, sales presentations, direct 
mail letters, campaign material, com- 
pany publications and a thousand and 
one other items that are an essential 
part of your company’s sales program. 
Thus, it is through your efforts that we 


are able to develop agents to be better- 
than-average salesmen.” 


Donald Woodward Surveys Economic 
Outlook and Life Insurance Future 


are those reached least effectively. 

“You are going to have to learn more 
about women—and you can take that 
either as a threat or a promise. Women 
are here to stay, and the rise and re- 
distribution of income and the scientific 
revolution are making them an increas- 
ingly important part of the market; 
more and more are moving out of the 
kitchen into the factory and the office; 
and, as well as being potential buyers 
themselves, women influence and condi- 
tion masculine minds about protection to 
an ever increasing degree. You had bet- 
ter stop being misogynists, so that you'll 
do a better job for your companies— 
and have more fun yourselves. 

Inflation and Fixed Dollar 

“The problem of the relation of infla- 
tion and fixed dollar contracts, of which 
life insurance and accident and sickness 
are one, must be re-thought. With the 
abandonment of the gold standard, the 
determination of the value of money 
turns on factors wholly different from 
those prevailing during the preponder- 
ant part of the history of life insurance. 
This is one of the very toughest jobs, 


and as judged by what is in print, very 
little progress has io *n made on it. 
“In their operating familiarity with 


and response to the world beyond this 
continent, the Canadian life companies 
(and the British companies operating in 
Canada) differ greatly from the US. 
companies. Once upon a time the USS. 
companies too carried on a world-wide 
business. The present dissociation of 
the U.S. companies from the other con- 
tinents seems inescapable as conditions 
are today, and yet the call to life insur- 
ance skills and resources to take an even 


larger part in world reconstruction is 
strong and almost certainly will grow 
stronger. 

“The scientific revolution is making 


great alterations in nearly all life com- 
pany operations. Note General Sarnoft’s 
speech to the Life Insurance Association 
(Continued on Page 13) 





Exhibit Awards 


Winners of LAA Certificates 
of Excellence 


Class 1—Sales Promotion—Internal 

American Mutual Life, Bankers Life 
of Nebraska, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Connecticut General Life, General Amer- 
ican Life, Great-West Life, Jefferson 
Standard Life, Metropolitan Life, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Northwestern National 
Life, Occidental Life of Calif., Ohio Na- 
tional Life, Phoenix Mutual Life, Shen- 
andoah Life. 

Class 2—Sales Aids 

American United Life, Connecticut 

Mutual Life, Equitable Society, Equi- 


table Life of Iowa, Metropolitan Life, 
Mutual Life of New York, Mutual Serv- 
ice Life, North American Life (Canada), 


Old Line Life, Provident Mutual Life, 

Union Mutual Life, Woodmen Central 

Life. 

Class 3—Prestige and Good-Will Mate- 
rial for Agents 


Crown Life, Empire Life (Canada), 
Excelsior Life, Great-West Life, Manu- 
facturers Life, New York Life, Postal 


Life (New York). 
Class 4—Material Used in the Recruiting 
of Agents 
American National, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Mutual Life of New York. 
Class 5—Direct Mail Advertising 
Equitable Society, New York Life, Se- 
curity Mutual Life (Bingh: amton, N. Y.), 
United States Life. 
Class 6—Wall Calendars 
Excelsior Life, Mutual Benefit Life, 
National Life of Vermont, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Old Line Life, Provident 
Mutual Life, Travelers. 
Class 7—Greeting Cards 
Liberty Life, Life of Virginia, National 
Life of Vermont, North American Life 
(Canada), Occidental Life of Calif. 
Class 8—Annual Reports 
American United Life, Fidelity Life 
Ass’n, Great Southern Life, Guardian 
Life of America, John Hancock Mutual, 
Liberty Life, London Life, Manufac- 
turers Life, Mutual Service Life, New 
England Mutual Life, Occidental Life of 
Calif., Pan-American Life, Southwest- 
ern Life. 


George W. Bourke 


Class 9—Material Directed to Policy- 
holders 

Fidelity Life Ass’n, New England Mu- 
tual Life, Occidental Life of Calif., Old 
Line Life. 
Class 10—Material Directed to Insurance 

Brokers 

Bankers Life of Iowa, Berkshire Life, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Great - West 
Life, New England Mutual, Postal Life 
(New York). 
Class 11—Company Magazines and News. 

papers Addressed to Agents 

Atlantic Life, Berkshire Life, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Fidelity Mutual 
Life, Great Southern Life, Life of 
Georgia, Mutual Life of New York, Oc- 
cidental Life of Calif., Pacific Mutual 
Life, Provident Mutual Life, Security 
Mutual Life (Binghamton, N. Y.). 
Class 12—Employe Relations Material 

Home Life (New York), Life and 
Casualty of Tennessee, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Mutual Life of New York, New 
York Life, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Occidental Life of Calif., Prudential of 
America, Sun Life of Can: ida. 
Class 13—National Magazine Advertising 

Great - West Life, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, New York Life, Security Mu- 
tual (Binghamton, N. Y.), Travelers. 

Class 14—Newspaper Advertising 

Dominion Life, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Liberty Life, London Life, Postal 
Life (New York), Prudential, Shenan- 
doah Life. 

Class 15—Insurance Trade Paper 

Advertising 

American United Life, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, New England Mutual Life, 
Occidental Life of California, Pan-Amer- 
ican Life, Postal Life (New York), Prov- 
ident Mutual Life, Security Mutual 
(Binghamton, N. Y.), Union Central 
Life, Union Mutual Life. 

Class 16—Public Relations Material 

3altimore Life, Business Men’s As- 
surance, Columbian National Life, Pru- 
dential. 
Class 17—Any Class of Material on 
Group Coverages 
Confederation Life, Crown Life, Do- 
minion Life, Mutual Service Life. 
Class 18—Any Class of Material on Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Insurance 

Mutual Life of New York, Occiden- 
tal Life of Calif. 


Urges ‘That Ad 


Managers Take Realistic Approach 


The challenge to life insurance man- 
agement today and to life advertising 
men and public relations counsels is the 
task of promoting a realistic approach 
to life insurance, said George W. Bourke, 
president of Sun Life of Canada, ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association at Mon- 
treal this week. “It is not a commodity 
to be sold or purchased casually,” said 
Mr. Bourke. “Far too much is at 
stake. Circumstances should be evalu- 
ated and possible contingencies consid- 
ered judiciously. Prospects and policy- 
holders alike must be educated to ap- 
praise and reappraise their own worth 
to those they seek to protect. It is not 
a question of what a man can afford 
to do at any time, but what he must 
do at all times to meet the need and pro- 
vide the essential security. The axiom 
that first things should come first is one 
that we should impress upon our public 
on every possible occasion. First things 
first—and, as all of us here know, life 
insurance comes well within that cate- 
gory. 

“Reasonable security for the individual 
and the family, protection for the or- 
phan, education for sons and daughters, 
safeguarding the home, preparation for 
old age; these surely are among first 
things, and all are available through a 
planned life insurance program. The 


services of modern life insurance—de- 
vised with skillful anticipation by that 
much-abused but human figure, the actu- 
ary—are limitless in resourcefulness. 
There is scarcely a situation arising in 
average human needs that cannot be met 
by these services. We are defeating the 
broad purposes of life insurance, per- 
haps all too often, with the easy sale 
of the simple plan. It is of little use 
to claim that we have plans for every 
need if we ignore the need in our haste 
to close the deal. We must sell intelli- 
gently, wisely, and solely in the best 
interests of those we seek to serve. In 
such way will we continue to earn the 
good faith and the trust without which 
our business could not long survive in 
health and well-being. 

“The challenge to life insurance man- 
agement, today and at all times, is to 
broaden the public concept of the im- 
portance of life insurance to our way of 
life, to stress the need for adequacy in 
individual life insurance planning, to 
make known to men and women in all 
walks of life the extent and variety of 
services which are available to them as 
prospects, policyholders and beneficiaries. 

“This challenge is also yours. You 
speak for management, and you speak 
for the men in the field. You have the 
heavy responsibilities of teacher and 
counsellor through the written and 
spoken words.” 


~ 
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Amer. Life Convention 
Program Next Week 


AT EDGEWATER BEACH, CHICAGO 
President Frazar B. Wilde Announces 
Events for All Sections Covering 
Four Days 


The complete program for the 47th 
annual meeting of American Life Con- 
yention at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, October 7 to 10, has been an- 
nounced by Convention President Frazar 
B. Wilde who is president of Connecti- 
cut General Life. The complete pro- 
gram follows: 

Tuesday, October 7 

UEGAL SECTION — : . 
Chairman’s Remarks: R. D. Taylor, Q.C., gen- 
eral counsel, Sun Life of Canada. es 

Functions of Home Office Counsel of Life In- 
surance Companies in the Acquisition and Serv- 
icing of Mortgage Investments: C._H. Bonnin, 
assistant general counsel, Metropolitan Life. 


Renewal Commissions of Deceased Agents: 
James N. Ackerman, assistant general coun- 
sel, Bankers Life of Nebraska. 


Spendthrift Trusts: J. Lon Duckworth, gen- 
eral attorney, Life Co. of Georgia. 

12:30 P.M. : 2 
LUNCHEON FOR MEMBERS AND 
GUESTS — ; 

The Organized Bar and the Communist Law- 
yer: Austin F. Canfield, chairman, American 
Bar Association Committee on Communist Tac- 
tics, Strategy and Objectives; also general 
counsel, Peoples Life, Washington. : Aw 

Distribution After Disclaimer or Disqualifica- 
tion of Beneficiary: W. Douglas Bell, assistant 
counsel, Paul Revere Life, Worcester. _ hs 

Review of Legislation and Litigation in 1952: 
Ralph H. Kastner, associate general counsel, 
American Life Convention. 

Business Session. x : P 

Report of Memorial Resolutions Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of Chairman and Secretary. 
AGENCY SECTION — fj : 

Chairman’s Remarks: W. R.. Jenkins, first 
vice president, Northwestern National Life. 

Wide Angle Vision: E. A. Roberts, president, 
Fidelity Mutual Life. e 

Agents’ Turnover—A Preventable Loss: Wil- 
liam Eugene Hays, CLU, general agent (Bos- 
ton), New England Mutual Life. 

Business Session. 

Election of Officers. 

Seven Challenges to Agency Management: 
Hilbert Rust, president, Insurance Research & 
Review Service Inc., Indianapolis. 

Adjournment. 


Wednesday, October 8 
GENERAL SESSION P 
President’s address: Frazar B. Wilde, presi- 
dent, American Life Convention; president, 
Connecticut General Life. ° 

Report of the executive vice president: Rob- 
ert L. Hogg, executive vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, ALC. ~ ; 

Insurance and the Future: Wade O. Martin, 
Jr., president, National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners; Secretary of State and In- 
surance Commissioner, Louisiana. 

The Premium Cost of Freedum: Laurence 
F. Lee, president, United States Chamber of 
Commerce; president, Occidental Life, Raleigh, 
and president, Peninsular Life, Jacksonville. 

2:30: FM. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION — 








Report of the Actuary: Alfred N. Guertin, 
actuary, ALC. : ; ; 
Annual Report of the American Service 


Bureau: Lee N. Parker, president, American 
Service Bureau. 

Committee Reports. 

New Business. 

Election of Officers. 


Wednesday Evening, October 8 


6:00 P.M. to 7:00 P.M. 
COCKTAIL PARTY — (Courtesy of Philip J. 
Weber, General Beach 


Manager, Edgewater 

Hotel). 

COMBINATION COMPANIES SECTION — 
7:30 P.M. 

Dinner Meeting—Orville E. Beal, chairman, 
vice president, The Prudential. 

Wondering Why: Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., 
director of research, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association; and Dr. Brent Baxter, 
director of agencies research, The Prudential. 

Thursday, October 9 
9:30 A.M. 
GENERAL SESSION — 
Frazar B. Wilde presiding 

Free Enterprise and Liberty: Louis J. Taber, 
President, Farmers and Traders Life, Syracuse. 
_America’s Leadership in the Free World: Max 
Freedman, Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg. 
_Thoughts on Mortality and Immortality: Dr. 
x. F, Tegtmeyer, medical director, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life. 


12:30 P.M. 
LUNCHEON ‘FOR MEMBERS AND 
GUESTS — 

2:00 P.M.—Frazar B. Wilde presiding. 

Platform for America: Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent, American Farm Bureau Federation. 

A Definition of the Chemical Industry: Dr. 
Charles Allen Thomas, president, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

Why the People of the United States Need a 
Gold Standard: Dr. Walter E. Spahr, professor 
of economics, New York University; executive 
vice president, Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy. 


ia 7:30 P.M. 
ANNUAL DINNER DANCE — 


- Friday, October 10 
FINANCIAL SECTION — 9:30 A.M. 


Rhodebeck Resigns as 
President of U. S. Life 


Richard Rhodebeck, affiliated with 
United States Life since 1935 and presi- 
dent of the company since 1947, has re- 
signed. His future plans will be an- 
nounced later. 

In May Continental Casualty of Chi- 
cago announced that it had entered into 
an agreement to buy from American In- 
ternational Underwriters interests the 
majority stock of United States Life. 





Chairman’s Remarks: Julian D. Anthony, pres- 
ident, Columbian National Life. 

What Top Management Expects of the Invest- 
ment Department: Harry W. Manning, vice pres- 
ident and managing director, Great - West Life. 

Mortgage Problems as_ Affected by Motor 
Transportation: James C. Downs, Jr., president, 
Real Estate Research Corp. 

Chemistry Incorporated: Earl P. Stevenson, 
president, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge. 
mast 20" FOR MEMBERS AND GtLesTS 

—12:30 P.M. 

Our Highway Problem Today: Pyke Johnson, 

president, Automotive Safety Foundation. 
2:00 P.M. 

Installment Credit in Our Economy: Carl M. 
Flora, vice president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee. 

The Tollgate Redeems the Bonds: Robert 
B. Patrick, financial vice president, Bankers Life 


‘Co: 


3usiness Session. 
Election of Officers. 


Mass. Mutual Conference 
For Group Sales Personnel 


Field personnel from 19 Massachusetts 
Mutual Group offices from coast to coast 
attended a three-day conference on sales 
techniques and underwriting problems, 
this week at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. The conference pro- 
gram was under the leadership of Group 
Secretary Charles G. Hill and Director 
of Group Sales George W. Steinbach. 

Principal talks were given during the 
session on Monday by Leland J. Kalm- 
bach, company president; Earl ; 
Jordan, general agent at Chicago and 
chairman of the Group committee of the 
company’s General Agents Association; 
Robert U. Redpath, CLU, of New York 
City; and Robert I. Curran, Jr., asso- 
ciate general agent of the Donald C. 
Keane Agency, New York City. 

The Tuesday and Wednesday meet- 
ings were mainly round table discus- 
sions. Home office officials who appeared 
on the program included Vice President 
Richard C. Guest, Assistant Group 
Secretary Fred T. Googins, Assistant 
Actuary Walter L. Grace, Manager of 
Group Pension Plans Burton L. O’Neil, 
and Donald E. Temple, Jr., assistant 
manager of the Group department’s un- 
derwriting division. 








is as much a part of each 
field associate's introduc- 

tion to career life under- 
writing as is the rate book. 


Granted an Award of Excel- 
lence by the Life Advertisers 
Association, the Company's 
Basic Training Course informs and 

instructs the newly inducted asso- 
ciate, leading him into immediate 


-and profitable production. 
forms a solid foundation 
for future coordinated 
study and devel- 

opment. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


L> Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 





Mutual Changes in 
Investment Dept. 


LINDLEY 


Ae hs JOINS STAFF 





Made Assistant Manager of Securities; 
Four Made Investment Directors 
in Special Fields 


Allen L. Mutual 
Life of New York as assistant manager 


Lindley has joined 


of securities investments. Mr. Lindley 
has been vice president and director of 
Douglas T. Johnston, Inc., investment 
1945, had held the 
same offices with the Johnston Mutual 


Fund 1947. 


counsel, since and 


since He had been with 





ALLEN LE. 


LINDLEY 


these firms or 
1939. 

The appointment of Mr. Lindley will 
give Mutual of New York two assistant 


their predecessors since 


managers of securities investmen:, work- 
ing with the financial vice president and 
the vice president for Securities Invest- 
ment. The 
Phillip A. 
post since 1948. 

Mutual of New York 
the advancement of 


other assistant manager is 


Russell, who has held the 
announced also 
four men to be di- 
rectors of investments in special fields 
investments 


James A. Howe will direct 


in industrial securities, John F. King in 
oil and gas loans, M. M. Packie in public 
utility and municipal securities, and Ray- 
mond V. Sykes in transportation invest- 
ments. Messrs. King and Sykes for- 
merly were administrative assistants. 
Mr. Howe was formerly an industrial 
specialist and Mr. Packie had been a 
public utility specialist. 


The following additional personnel 
changes were also announced: R. A. 
Brodman has been advanced to indus- 


trial specialist from assistant industrial 
specialist. R. E. Fink has been promoted 
to municipal specialist from assistant 
municipal specialist; and Harry C. Claeys 
has been advanced to public utility spe- 
cialist from assistant public utility spe- 
cialist. 

Mr. Lindley, who will be 43 years old 
in October, is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity. From 1932 to 1937 he was with 
the Chase National Bank. Then he was 
with Shields & Co., in its investment 
advisory department, for one year until 
he joined the Johnston firms in 1939. 
He was recently elected to a second 
term as chairman of the membership 
committee of the Investment Counsel 
Association of America. He is also one 
of two members of the association’s au- 
dit committee. 

Mr. Lindley is a native of Engle- 
wood, N. J. He lives now in Rye, N. Y., 
with his wife and two children, 
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Dr. Hallam Goes With 
Bankers Life Company 


ASSOCIATE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


To Leave State " Life in November; 
Active in Medical Section ALC, 
Board of Medicine 


F. Tullev Hallam, M 1)., will join Bank- 
ers Life Co., Des Moines, early in 
November as associate medical director. 


He is currently vice president and medi- 


cal director as well as a member of the 
board of directors of State Life, Indian- 


apolis. 


Dr. Hallam is well known in life insur- 





F, TULLEY HALLAM, M.D. 


ance. He is one of the original board 
Board of Life Insurance 
both 
American Life 
Association of Life 


members of the 


Medicine and has been active in 
the Medical 


Convention and the 


Section of 





Insurance Medical Directors. He served 
as chairman of the ALC Medical Sec- 
tion in 1950-51, having previously served 
as vice-chairman, a member of the 
Board Managers and program chair- 
man 

Native of Mooresville, Ind., Dr. 
Hallam attended —— there and then 
earned his B. S. and M. D. degrees from 
University of Bomb He served an in- 
terneship at Methodist Hospital in In- 


nd then took post-graduate 
his M.S. degree from the 
Pennsylvania School of 
His specialty in this study was 

nal medicine and he served as chief 
on medicine at Philadelphia 

ital for two years. 
rt time in private practice 
in Indiz inapolis, he joined State Life as 


diat apolis 
work to eat 





University of 


Medicine 





assistant medical director in 1930. He held 
that position when he was called into 
active military service with.the Indiana 


National Guard in 1941 as division sur- 
geon for the 3&th Division and command- 
the 113th Medical Regiment. 
rank of colonel. His next 
assignment is to construct and com- 
mand the station hospital at Camp 
Pickett, Va. He became corps surgeon 
for the VIII Army Corps at Browns- 
wood, ss and was sent overseas as 
corps surgeon for the XIV Army Corps 
in iouiy. 1943. He served for the next 
two years in the South Pacific and was 
he Legion of Merit for combat 
Solomons. He returned 


ing officer of 


He held the 








warded the 
. : 
service in the 


Becher, White & Winston 


Observes 1st Anniversary 
3echer, White & Winston, Inc., gen- 
eral agents of United States Life at 271 
Madison Avenue, New York, observed 
its first anniversary with that company 
on October 1. Its production activity 
since esté ublishment a year ago has re- 
sulted in slightly more than $2 million 
of paid-for ordinary life business; group 
premiums of more than $425,000 covering 
80 cases, and a subsiantial volume of 

\. & H. business. 

The agency represents a 
partnership of three former _United 
States Life home office ‘red O. 
Becher, Jr., who was assistant vice pres- 
ident of the company in charge of its 
group department; William P. White, 
who was director of group sales and 
service, and Alfred H. Winston, who 
had 14 years of agency department serv- 
ice with the company both in the United 
States and abroad. 

Becher, White & Winston, Inc., has 
built up a following among insurance 
brokers and surplus writers and special- 
izes exclusively in that type of business. 


successful 





to the States in March, 1945, as chief of 
professional services for the 9th Service 
Command, Ft. Douglas, Utah. 

Upon his return to State Life from 


service, Dr. Hallam was named asso- 
ciate medical director and two years 
later in January, 1948, became medical 
director. He was elected to the board of 


directors in December of that year and 
in January, 1949, was named vice presi- 
dent and medical director. 

Dr. Hallam is a member of local, state 
and national medical societies; Scottish 
Rites bodies and the Methodist church. 
He is married and the Hallams have two 
children—a married daughter Lois Mac- 
Donald of Indianapolis and a high school 


age son, Norman. 





EDWARD BERG 


Appointment of Berg & Ellis, New 
York City, and Berg, Ellis & Wolf, New 
Connecticut, as general agents 
States Life has been an- 


Haven, 
for United 


nounced by R. W.. Staton, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 
Formed in March, 1944, in White 


Plains, N. Y., as general agent for the 
Continental Casualty, Berg & Ellis ex- 
panded its activities to include Greater 
New York, Albany County and environs. 
In 1948 the firm was appointed general 
agent for the state of Connecticut and 





It Adds Up - - 


A complete line of 
saleable life plans 





A good agency contract 


Successful selling 


in actual selling. 


His agency contract turns these sales 


contributory pension plan. 


Ai 





This formula plays a vital part in the successful sales efforts of the 
Provident Life Producer from his first day with the company. 


Most of his sales plans are already programmed in a clearly presented 
package—each designed to meet a specific need. 
preparing material for an interview, leaving him more hours to be spent 


pensation which includes a liberal scale of first year commissions, nine 
renewals, service fees, a persistency bonus, group insurance and a non- 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 

















This requires less time 


into well rewarding financial com- 





1857... 65th Year... 1952 








Af 


PLAS 





ROBERT H. 


opened an office in New Haven under 
the name of Berg, Ellis & Wolf. Both 
offices operate through full-time agents, 

Edward Berg entered the insurance 
business in 1938, beginning in the North- 
west. Robert Henry Ellis has been en- 
gaged in selling for most of his business 
career and entered insurance in 1940, 


30th men have been among. national 


production leaders of their company. 
Ending their first year of activity with 
only about $530,000 of annual accident and 
health premiums, their agencies have in 
the short span of eight years expanded 
their production to a current rate of 
over a million dollars a year in pre- 
miums. 


N. Y. Department Rejects 
A. & H. Policy With Life 


Deputy Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph F. Murphy of the New York In- 
surance Department has refused to ap- 
prove a personal accident and health in- 
surance policy which a company intended 
to issue only in conjunction with a life 


insurance policy. Ruling that such a 
policy would be inconsistent with the 
New York State Insurance Law, Mr. 
Murvhy held that the issuance of this 


form constitutes an inducement to insure 
not specified in the life insurance policy 
in contravention of Section 209 of the 
law. 

Following is the text of Deputy Su- 
perintendent Murphy’s ruling which has 
been sent to all life insurance compa- 
nies licensed in the state: 

“This Denartment has had submitted 
to it for approval a person: ul accident 
and health insurance policy which will 
be issued only in conjunction with the 
issuance of a life insurance policy and 
which will not be issued separately. 

“It is the opinion of the Department 
that the writing of an accident and 
health insurance policy on a form which 
will be used only when written in con- 
junction with the writing of a life insur- 
ance policy, constitutes an inducement 
to insure not snecified in the life insur- 
ance policy in contravention of Section 
209 of the New York Insurance Law and 
since the use of such policy form would 
be inconsistent with the law of this 
state, it is not subject to approval under 
Section 154 of said law.” 








Are You on the Right Track? 
Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 


You Will Be....1f You Represent — 
HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE co. oO MASS. COMBINED INSURANCE 
120 Boylston Street ton 16, Mass. 5316 Sheridan Road 


co. 4 AMERICA 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE co. 
2817 Maple Avenue jas 4, Tex. 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 
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Institute Advertising 
Using 475 Newspapers 


REACH FIFTY MILLION AUDIENCE 





Full Pages in Six Major Farm Papers; 
New Copy to Answer Specific 
Questions on Insurance 


An institutional advertising campaign 
designed to answer the questions most 
frequently asked by the public concern- 


ing life insurance will start the week 
of October 13, sponsored by Institute 
of Life Insurance, Holgar J. Johnson, 


Institute president, announced. 
Advertisements will appear in an in- 
creased list of daily newspapers, using 
475 this year for a series of fifteen 1,000- 
There will also be five 
full page ads in each of six major 
farm publications. The combined audi- 
ence reached will be about 50,000,000. 
“The new campaign is a continuation 
of the informative program of the busi- 
ness seeking to build a continuously 


line messages. 


better understanding of life insurance, 
how it serves and how it operates,” 
said Mr. Johnson. “However, it is an 


entirely new approach in that it meets 
for the first time the specific questions 
uppermost in the minds of the nation’s 
policyholders and the public as a whole.” 


Surveyed Cross-Section of Public 


As a basis for the new 
Johnson said, the Institute surveyed a 
cross-section of the public, questioning 
people in all walks of life and in every 
age group. Last vear, the Institute car- 
ried out a campaign of informational 
messages, answering specific questions as 
to how the life insurance business oper- 


series, Mr. 


ates. This year, the campaign will an- 
swer those questions which have been 
shown to be the most widely raised in 


the minds of the public. 

The headings on the first five adver- 
tisements reflect five of the questions 
most frequently encountered: 

How much life insurance 
man own? 

How do life insurance companies fig- 
ure premiums ? 

Why must life 
so long? 

\re life insurance companies subject to 
public supervision ? 

People are living longer today; how 
has this affected the cost of life insur- 
ance ! 

The new campaign will use a sharply 
drawn illustration for the newspaper ad- 
vertising and wash drawings for the 
farm publications. There will be a differ 
ence between the newspaper and farm 
paper copy. with both illustrations and 
messages slanted to the farmer in the 
advertisements appearing in farm maga- 
zines. 


should a 


insurance policies be 


Sullivan Agency Names 
Estate Planning Dept. Head 


Dominick DiPaola, formerly with the 
United States Life in its home office 
seracy department, joined the Arthur 

Sullivan Agency of Fidelity Mutual 
ites in New York this week as manager 
of its personal estate planning depart- 
ment. His addition to the staff is part 
of the agency’s 1952 expansion program. 
A graduate of Fordham University, 
Mr. DiPaola is a World War II veteran 
with four years of naval service to his 
credit. He joined the United States Life 
following his discharge from the Navy. 
le is 25 years old and married. 


PRUDENTIAL ASS’T MANAGER 

Donald L. Axlund has been promoted 
to assistant manager of the Montana 
Ordinary agency, Billings, of The Pru- 
dential, it was announced by Tom Car- 
ruth, manager. A native of Winner, So. 
Dakota, Mr. Axlund attended schools of 
Casper, Wyoming and the University of 
Montana. He joined Prudential as a 
special agent in the Billings agency in 
November, 1950. 


Assistant Medical Director 
Dr. W. F. H. O'Neill, vice president 
and medical director, Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Ill., has announced that Dr. 
Nm. A. Henry has joined the home 
office staff as assistant medical director. 
Dr. Henry received his M.D. from the 
University of Arkansas School of Medi- 
cine in 1946. He interned at Arkansas 
Baptist Hospital in Little Rock and 
served for two years in Army hospitals 
with the United States Medical Corps. 
Upon his release to civilian life in Janu- 
ary of 1950 he entered private practice 
in Russellville, Arkansas, and has since 
completed postgraduate work in electro- 
cardiograph interpretation at Michael 
Reese Hospital and Northwestern Uni- 
versity Hospital in Chicago. 

Dr. Henry is a member of the 
Arkansas Medical Society and the 
\merican Medical Association. 


Hear Dr. J. J. O’Leary 


Dr. James J. O'Leary, director of the 
Investment Research Committee of Life 
Insurance Association of America, ad- 
dressed the Junior Branch of the Actu- 
aries’ Club of New York at its first 
meeting of the 1952-53 Club Year last 
week. Dr. O’Leary discussed the invest- 
ment problems currently facing the life 
insurance companies. 





Equitable Iowa Gains 
Assets in excess of 465 million dollars 
were reported to the board of trustees 
W. Hub- 


meeting at 


of Equitable Life of Iowa by F. 
bell, president, at the fall 
the home office in Des Moines. 

Mr. Hubbell reported 
paid production of new life 
during each of the past three months had 
exceeded the same months of 1951. The 
paid production totals for June and July 
were the highest for those months in the 
company’s history. The total paid for, 
for the year to August 31, was $78,782,- 
523. Insurance in force was increased by 
$43,013,867 in the first eight months of 
1952, bringing total insurance in force 
as of August 31 to $1,204,555,858. 


that the 
insurance 


also 


A. H. LAND DIES 

Associated with the Canada Life since 
1916, Archibald | Harley Land, manager 
of the company’s purchasing department 
for the past 20 vears, died recently in 
Toronto on his 60th birthday, following a 
heart attack. Mr. Land was widely 
known not only throughout his com- 
pany, but to hundreds of representatives 
of various industries. An enthusiastic 
gardener, the grounds around his resi 
dence gained the admiration of many. 





Jefferson Standard Mgr. 
Appointment of Ray Kee 
of Jefferson Standard’s Memphis branch 
Karl 
president in charge of 
Kee 


retired 


aS Manager 


office has been announced by 
Ljung, vice 
operations. Mr. succeeds 
Donald October 
1 under the company’s retirement plan 
Tenn., Mr. 
Kee brings to his new post a background 
of 23 


surance 


agency 
3ruce A. who 


A native of Huntington, 


years experience in the life in- 


» business. For the past 12 years 
Bowling 


of the Com 


he served as manager Green 
for the Ordinary depariment 
monwealth Life. 

Mr. Donald is retiring after more than 
35 years in Jefferson Standard service 
He is dean of the company’s managerial 
staff, having been ranged manager of 
the first branch office when Jefferson 
Standard put its deolonesnn’ plan on 
the branch office basis in 1919. He has 
served in a managerial capacity continu- 
ously since that time. For a time he 
supervised the territory comprised of 
the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Western Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Donald will continue 
company as an agent in the 
branch office. 


with the 
Memphis 





Bill Connolly is 


tial’s Brokerage Service 


vice. 
or mail this coupon. 


To: Brokerage Service 


Show me how your 
Name 


Address 


Phone 


"Brokerage Service" 


‘| added $1,469.30 
to my income!” 


Bill Connolly, general insurance man for 5 
years says, “I added $1,469.30 to my income last year 
by selling Life to my regular accounts. 


just one of thousands of 


General Insurance men making money through Pru- 


A Prudential Life 


plan. 


specialist helps you sell—you get the full commissions. 


Take advantage of this money-making free ser- 
Call the Prudential Ordinary Agency nearest you 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, New Jersey 


plan will benefit me. 








William H. Connolly 
9 Clinton Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
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Ranni, Grosten and Sobel Leaders 
At Manhattan Life Conference 





























Shown with Manhattan Life’s board chairman, J. P. Fordyce (center), are four 
general agents who won awards for leadership during the Fordyce Summer Cam- 
paign. Left to right: Richard M. Grosten, general agent, Los Angeles; P. A. Pey- 
ser, general agent, New York City; Mr. Fordyce; James G. Ranni, general agent, 


New York City and Miami, Fla., and M. Milton Sobel, general agent, Philadelphia. 


James G. Ranni, general agent, New 
York City and Miami, Fla., was first with 
Richard M. Grosten, Los Angeles gen- 
eral agent and M. Milton Sobel, Phila- 
delphia general agent, tied for second 
in number of awards won at the 102nd 
alniversary agency conference of the 
Manhattan Life, held at the Edgewater 
Beach on tel, Chicago, September 22-20. 
The Ranni agencies walked off with six 
plaques for leadership during the Man- 
hattan Club year and the Fordyce Sum- 
mer Campaign, while the Grosten organ- 
ization won four, as did the Sobel 
agency. 

The Campbell and Demarest agency, 
New York, and the Schloen-Levey 
agency, Beverly Hills, Calif., each won 
two. 

P resentation of 


the highspot of the opening 


night 
di ner on September 22, with Board 
Chairman J. P. Fordyce; President 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., and Director of 
Agencies H. O. Seale, Jr., doing the 
honors. 


awards for leadership 








Ranni Leads 
Plaques won by Mr 
bers of 8 organiz 


Ranni or mem 
zation were: 


Manhattan Club: Leading general 
agent, sooner paid premiums; leading 
general agency, premiums; Elmer G. 
Leterman, Group division, leading pro 
ducer; Ranni agency, Fla. leading 


general agency less than three years old, 
premiums. 

Fordyce ‘ampaign: Top 
agency in paid vi nese 5 Ranni 
division 3 leader. 


Summer ( 
Group 
agency, Fla., 
Grosten Tops in Volume 

In addition to winning the Manhattan 
Club award for volume leadership, the 
ency took the Manhattan Club 
award for leadership in personal vol- 
ume; won by Alfred Schlesinger. Lead- 


Grosten ag 


division 1, Fordyce Cam- 
paign; largest paid-for, regardless of 
division, Fordyce Campaign. 
Four for Sobel 

agency, in business less 
than two years, won the following: 

Theodore R. Tillman, 2 awards, for 
leadership in paid first year premiums 
and leader in volume, Manhattan Club, 
agents under contract less than three 
years. Agency Award, volume, Manhat- 
tan Club, agencies less than three years 
old and division 5 plaque, Fordyce Cam- 
paign. 

The Campbell and 
winners were T. Lucile Salisbury, num- 
ber of new paid for lives, Manhattan 
Club, and Walter C. Stearns, Jr., leader, 
paid first year premiums, Manhattan 
Club. 

William J. Schloen, Jr., partner in the 
oe ge Levey agency, Beverly Hills, 

alif., won the club plaque for first to 
oe His partner. Harry Levey won 
the club award for leading general agent 
in personal volume. 

Another West Coast winner appeared 


ing agency, 


The Sobel 


Demarest agency 
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in A. Linus Pearson, LaBow, Haynes 
Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash., for leadership 
in new paid-for lives in agencies less 


than three years old. 
Other Winners 


Completing the ranks of award win- 
ners were these two agencies in the 
Fordyce Summer Campaign: 

Percy A. Peyser, division 2; and Abra- 
ham 4° Lifton, division 4. 

The Grosten agency led the entire 
Manhattan Life organization in number 
qualified to attend, with eleven of its 
representatives exceeding the Manhattan 
Club standards. 

For the first time in the history of 
the Manhattan Life, a representative 
from Alaska qualified to attend. He 
was Alvin R. Gerik, of LaBow Haynes, 
Co., Inc., who made the trip from 
Anchorage. 


Selling Is Keynote 


At the Manhattan Life conference, 
every factor that enters into. selling 
from prospecting through closing was 
covered in a series of panel discussions. 
The subjects and the moderators for the 
various panels were: 

Using the Mail to Build Business, M. 


Milton Sobel; Prospecting Methods 
Other than Mail, Herman Reinis, gen- 
eral agent, Brooklyn; Business Insur- 
ance, A. Linus Pearson; The Sales In- 
terview, Percy A. Peyser; The Art of 
Closing, Harry Levey; Group, Whole- 
sale and Multiple Acceptance Plans, 


Richard E. Smith, CLU, LaBow, Haynes 
Co., Inc.; Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans, Clarence Spencer, general agent, 
Trenton; Brokerage Opportunities, Ber- 
nard L. Frischman, general agent, New 
York. 

Two speakers from outside the ranks 
of the company were features of the con- 
ference. They were Henry W. Persons, 
Chicago mz inager of Mutual Life, whose 
subject was “Birth of a Salesmz in,” and 
R. L. White, vice president and sales 
manager, Pictorial Publishers, on “Visual 
Selling.” 


Bankers Hear Dr. Benner 

Dr. Claude Benner, president of Con- 
tinental American Life, was a speaker 
at banquet of American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Atlantic 
City last Saturday night. His subject 
was inflation. 








elsewhere. 








ESTATE PLANNING SPECIALIST AVAILABLE 


Attorney, 20 years' experience as a tax, estate planning, business 
insurance and pension plan consultant, seeks full-time association with 
general agency or life insurance associates in New York City or 


For interview phone Circle 5-7624 or address Box 2124, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


















Elected President of 
Life Office Management 


HARRY H. 





ALLEN 


Harry H. Allen, second vice president 
and secretary of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J., was 
elected president of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association at its annual busi- 
ness meeting at Atlantic City last week. 
He succeeds J. L. Batchler, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of Kansas City Life. 
The association, which has a membership 
of 254 life insurance companies, devotes 
its attention to the management prob- 
lems of the business. 


Noel S. Baker, vice president of John 
Hancock Mutual Life, was elected vice 
president. 


Named to the board of directors were: 
Edward M. Karrmann, treasurer, Ameri- 
can United Life, Indianapolis; Everett 
H. Lane, executive vice president, Boston 
Mutual Life; Charles H. Yardley, second 


vice president, Penn Mutual Life; 
George Aitken, secretary, Great West 
Life, and Mr. Batchler, retiring presi- 
dent. 


LOMA Graduates to Meet 


The first fall meeting of the Society 
of LOMA Graduates will ve held Tues- 
day, October 7 in the home office build- 
ing of the Guardian Life in New York 
City at 6:00 p.m., Harold Brian, of 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associ- 
ation and president of the Society, an- 
nounced. 

Frank Rowland, executive 3 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, will be the guest speaker, follow- 
ing a buffet supper, and will discuss the 
Association’s progress and plans. 

Mr. Brian will outline the Society's 
plans for the coming year and will 
welcome the new LOMA associates and 
fellows. 


director of 
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Most Competition Can 
Be Met, Says J. G. Bruce 


ADVICE TO COLONIAL AGENTS 


Bulk of Sales Grow Cw Out of Good Human 
Relationships; Emphasis on 
Tact Given 


Atlantic City—In addressing the 
Colonial Life’s field convention of lead- 
ers in Atlantic Citv last week Vice 
President and Secretary James G. Bruce, 
CLU, said that the life insurance sales- 
man has within his own control powerful 
factors in meeting competition. One of 
his strongest defenses against competi- 
tion is the agent’s own stature in the 
community. This can be very high in- 
deed as it grows with his cultivation of 
human relationships and worthwhile 
activities of a civic nature. But it is al- 
most imperative that the agent should 
understand the importance of tact which 
with self appraisement can help or dam- 
age the agent considerably. 

A LIAMA Study 

A recent study of “competition” in life 
insurance production made by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation reached some interesting conclu- 
sions which Mr. Bruce communicated to 
the Colonial’s convention. One question 
in this study, which was made of 2,500 
replies from leading agents and Quality 
Award qualifiers was this: 

“In what per cent of your sales do 
you encounter competition from agents 
of some other company?” More than 
57% of the answers said competition is 
encountered in less than 10% of their 
sales. The study also developed that 
more than half the agents interviewed 
replied that the most effective factor 
with them was their personal relation- 
ship with their prospect. Next fact de- 
veloped in the survey was that service 
to policyholders was an important reason 
for causing new sales. 

“If you want competition to trouble 
you less frequently,” said Mr. Bruce, 
“think of the significance of this AMA 
study. The two most powerful factors 
in selling are within your own control. 
So, service your debits regularly, culti- 
vate all the good will you can among 
prospective buyers and your personality 
will grow in stature daily in your com- 
munity.” 

How Agent Can Make His Personality 
More Attractive 

One of the most important qualities 
for a salesman to posses is tact, con- 
tinued Mr. Bruce. In exploring that 
characteristic he gave this advice: 

“Examine yourself carefully; detect 
your flaws, and having decided what are 
your shortcomings in this phase of re- 
lationships, correct them. Go  whole- 
heartedly about being more generous 
with your thoughtful deeds, be a little 
more good-natured, and be as reliable as 
you can respecting small details. Avoid 
careless actions.’ 

\s most people have some unpleasant 
traits in their personalities of which 
they are unaware, Mr. Bruce’s advice 
to field men was to give considerable 
thought to what makes some persons 
click while others are constantly offend- 
ing those they interview or meet in 
other relationships. He advised the study 
of two ably-written books on the subject. 
They are “The Mind in Action” by Dr. 
Eric Berne, and “How to Work and 
Live Successfully With People in Busi- 
ness” by Harry W. Hepner. 

“Patience and sympathy are more 
readily forthcoming when you see your 
fellow men with more insight into their 
rossible troubles,” said Mr. Bruce. “As 
an example, you are more gentle in your 
approach with a testy, quarrelsome per- 
son when you know his son has just 
been expelled from school or college, or 
he has experienced some unfortunate 
experience of his own.” 


Long Island Ass’n Speaker 

Paul S. Craigie, manager of sales train- 
ing, Lily Tulip Cup Corp., addressed the 
opening meeting of the Long Island 
branch of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York last week. 








R. B. Evans Talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 


stroy the confidence in insurance of the 
Japanese people, nor to the faith of the 
president of the Nippon and his organi- 
zation that his company could be re- 
vived and again become a strong figure 
in the economy. 

President Hirose decided to rebuild 
from scratch and to do so with the most 
modern methods. He came to America 
to study home office structures and to 
pick up sales, administration and other 
ideas, including methods of mechanical 
operations. So greatly impressed was he 
by the home office in East Orange, N. [., 
of the Colonial that he spent an entire 
dav visiting President Evans. As a re- 
sult many ideas of the Colonial Life’s 
structural design and its operation are 
to be incorporated in the building which 
the Nippon Life will erect, and in its 
company operations. 

The president of the Nippon Life has 
gathered together as many of his former 
emploves as he can find, knowing that 
his most priceless asset will be their skill 
and experience. Demolition of its home 
office building, temporary loss of its per- 
sonnel, disappearance of many of its as- 
sets, other vicissitudes of war, has not 
prevented an extraordinary rehabilitation 
of an insurance company. 


Evans Comments on Significance of 
Japanese and Danish Experience 


Commenting on the visit of the Danish 
companv executive Mr. Evans said that 
Denmark had been occupied by the Ger- 
mans for vears, the company’s personnel 
had also been scattered and some of its 
assets had been hypothecated. But, as 
in the case of the Japanese company, 
the situation had been courageously met 
and the revitalization of the company 
has been successfully achieved. 

“Those visits, were stimulating and in- 
spiring to me,” said Mr. Evans. “They 
demonstrated the strength of insurance 
and the spirit which has made it click 
world-wide. The ingredients were all 
there—the product the people want to 
buv, the faith in the product. the will 
and courage of the executives, the know- 
how of the personnel, the cooperative 
spirit which brings all these elements to- 
gether and out of which a great business 
enterprise, refusing to surrender under 
distressing circumstances. is able to get 
on its feet again. A corollary illustration 
of what is done in insurance can be 
found in chemical experiments where 
the co-agent. the cohesive. the binder 
result in bringing about the solution, 
which mav be and frequently does. re- 
sult in some great discovery in fields 
which aid mankind. In the field of 
chemistry or engineering, just as in life 
insurance, to succeed there must be com- 
mon objectives, widespread confidence 
on the part of all engaged in the onera- 
tion, ability to weld each component, 
constant studv. indomitable spirit. all-out 
expenditure of energv. clarity of obiec- 
tive and ability to forecast directions 
which the future will take.” 





Progress and Colonial Life 


Tn November the Colonial Life will be 
55 vears old. The progress of the com- 
nanv since 1927 was briefly reviewed by 
President Evans. In 1927 the company 
had $100,000,000 in force. At the end 
of 1952 its outstanding insurance will be 
close to $300,000,000. The company’s as- 
sets in 1927 were $12.700.000. At the end 
of this vear they will be approximately 
$52,000.000. Thus, in the last quarter of 
a centurv the outstanding insurance has 
nearlv trebled and the assets quadrupled. 
Tn 1927 the average size debit was $133. 
Todav it is $280. 

Tn 1927 Colonial paid for $32,000,000 
with an $8,000.000 increase of new busi- 
ness. In 1952 it will pay for $45,000,000 
with an estimated $25,000,000 i increase. 

Tn commenting on the company’s ac- 
celerated pace, particularly of the past 
decade, Mr. Evans praised the field or- 
ganization and the other people who, 


Directors Play Role in 


. 
Colonial Convention 

Atlantic City—The directors of the 

Colonial Life took a prominent part in 
the sessions of the company’s 55th an- 
nual convention which was held last 
week at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
They not only gave short sales talks 
at the banquet, but also served as a 
jury in a drama which was a feature 
of one of the sessions. The drama, which 
took the form of a mock trial, with 
3enjamin N. Woodson, managing di- 
rector of National Association of Life 
Underwriters as prosecuting attorney, 
cleverly developed how sales leaders 
manage to stay out in front. 

The directors who gave their ideas of 
selling are unusually successful business 
men, the speakers including Duncan M. 
Findlay of Findlay-Noyes Co., a promi- 
nent New York insurance brokerage of- 
fice which is an affiliate of Chas. F. 
Noyes Co., who manages 500 office build- 
ings in New York City. Mr. Findlay told 
several stories of Charles Rogge’s ap- 
proach methods. Calling cold, Rogge 
once wrote a lot of members of New 
York Stock Exchange. 

John C. Conklin, also prominent in 
general insurance production and active 
in the New Jersey Association of In- 
surance Agents, gave sales advice. Other 
directors speaking included Frederick 
S. Sudermann, Paul R. Scheerer and 
George R Beach. 

\t the banquet President Evans intro- 
duced Judge Ernest J. Heppenheimer, 
founder of the company, who made a 
short speech; Richard D. Nelson, a di- 
rector, who has been made treasurer of 
the company; Eric C. Johnson, vice 
president. 


Woodson Luncheon 

Atlantic City — President Evans _pre- 
sided at the final luncheon, introducing 
the company’s 16 National Quality Award 
winners, and presented each with an 
appropriate gift from the company 
The luncheon speaker was Benjamin N 
Woodson, CLU. managing director of 
NALU and LUTC, who urged his lis- 
teners to “wed” themselves to a life in- 
surance career and to life insurance as 
the only answer to the complexity of our 
modern economic system. He rg gp 
the opinion that most men who fail. 
find only mediocre success in life nae 
writing, are those who “take a whirl” 
the job, and that the great majority of 
those men and women who have em 
braced life underwriting as a career from 
here on out, forsaking all others, find 
in it happiness and prosperity and an 
abundance of success. 

He noted that life insurance does not 
exist because it was invented bv some 
resourceful fellow. but rather it came 
into being gradually under the pressure 
of absolute necessity, as our economic 
life bec ame ever more complex. Under 
the agrarian svstem prevailing a counle 
of centuries ago, life insurance was little 
needed because each family took its liv- 
ing from the soil and the death of the 
breadwinner did not materially change 
the economic status of the familv unit. 
Today, life insurance is indispensable be- 
cause we live in a comnlex and competi- 
five economic svstem, based on currency 
instead of the barter svstem, and the 
death of the breadwinner leaves the fam- 
ily in chaotic circumstances unless his 
uncollected future earnings are at least 
partially insured. 


Speaker 


with their common objectives, had made 
this possible. “It is an achievement 
brought about by the binder of skills and 
experience of the insurance men them- 
selves with the public’s recognition of 
and acceptance of insurance.” 


Big Future Market 


Declaring that life insurance is mov- 
ing into larger markets every year, and 
these are becoming more enlightened 
markets, Mr. Evans said that the public 
is becoming more acquainted with insur- 
ance and its possibilities. The agent 
must keep ahead of the public in under- 
standing the protection which is de- 





Prudential Associate Mgr. 
For Bethea & Associates 





DONEY 


WILLIAM L. 


William L. Doney, Upper Montclair, 
N. J., has been named associate manager 
of The Prudential’s new sales agency of 
Osborne Bethea & Associates, which 
opened in Newark on October 1. 

Mr. Doney, a former manufacturing 
engineer, has been associated with Pru- 
dential since 1949, when he joined the 
company’s Newark agency of Charles 
W. Campbell & Associates a4-2 special 
agent. Less than two years later, he was 
promoted to his current post of assistant 
manager in the Campbell Agency. That 
organization is now being reorganized 
under Mr. Bethea following Mr. Camp- 
bell’s election as a vice president of 
Prudential. 

The Montclair resident received a 
Bachelor of Science degree in industrial 
engineering from Lehigh University in 
1937. Following a 10-year association 
with Westinghouse Electric Company in 
Pittsburgh, he became a consultant for 
that firm in Belgium. He later joined the 
consulting engineering firm of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis in New York City. 

He is chairman of the membership 
committee of the First Methodist 
Church of Montclair and is active in 
local civic and community affairs. 


Ward L. Luther Joining 
Arnold & Baker, Inc. 


Ward L. Luther, former personnel 
officer of the Columbia - Presbyterian 
Medical Center, has been appointed by 
Arnold & Baker, Inc., insurance brokers 
of 347 Madison Avenue, New York, as 
its group administration manager, effec- 
tice October 1. 

Mr. Luther has had a broad experience 
over many years in the management of 
insured employe welfare programs. In 
addition to his Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center connection he was with 
Perfection Stove Co. as personnel offi- 
cer. These connections culminated in his 
designation to be fund manager of the 
Fuel Merchants Welfare Fund, covering 
employes who are members of six differ- 
ent unions for insurance benefits agreed 
upon in collective bargaining 

Mr. Luther’s work at Arnold & Baker, 
Inc. will be the administration of group 
insurance contracts providing industry- 
wide benefits. 





manded; must not be baffled or defeated 
by its complexities. Many of these com- 
plexities are in reality no complexes at 
all, but when analyzed and understood 
are perfectly simple. The agent need not 
worrv about losing leadership if one of 
the objectives he reaches is perfect un- 
derstanding of his own business, said 
Mr. Evans 
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New England Mutual Opens Fall 
Regionals at Bretton Woods, N. H. 


The New England Mutual’s 
seven fall regional conventions opened 
with 170 qualifying agents from 10 New 
agencies, their wives, and home 
Bret- 


England 
meeting at 
N.H., September 15-17. 
agencies were: Wm. Eu- 
Hays, Boston; Richard W. Part- 
Boston; Merle G. Summers, 
Boston; Frederick E. Gould, 
Watson W. House, Hartford; 
Nute, Manchester; Lawrence W. 
ver, Portland; Philip B. Steele, Spring- 
field; Gordon C. Henley, Worcester. 
Leading off a program which combined 
reports on company progress from home 


office representatives 


ton Woods, 





Participating 
gene 
ridge, 
3urlington ; 
James C. 
Saw- 


office officials with sales hints from lead- 
ing field men was President O. Kelley 
Anderson 

Progress in the new Group Depart- 
ment was reported by Vice President 
Walter Tebbetts, in charge of the Group 
operation, and Walter Bjorn, director ot 
Group Insurance. The New England 
Mutual will be rez idy to accept a tew 
pilot Group cases in October. Applicants 
are now being screened for field posi- 
tions, and the department is scouting 
the country for suitable locations for 
field offices. 

A tribute to the role of the life insur- 
ance salesman in expanding and stabiliz- 
ing our national economy and a thumb- 
ch of the New England Mutual’s 
status within the 
substance of a 
CLU, agency 


nail sket 
recent progress and 
industry made up the 
talk by George L. Hunt, 
vice president. 

Mr. Hunt cited figures to indicate that 
1952 will exceed 1951 by a considerable 
margin. Combining the paid-for totals 
of the agencies represented at the con- 
vention, he said that their new business 
for the first eight months of 1952 was 
10% ahead of their record-breaking to- 
l period of 1951. 


Largest Ad Compaign 





same 


The largest advertising campaign in 
the company’s history was described by 
David W. Tibbott, director of advertis- 
ing. Preview slides of ads scheduled for 
insertion this fall in consumer, college 
alumni and insurance magazines accom- 
panied the ad manager’s explanation of 
the job the advertising was designed to 
do, plus hints for merchandising of the 
ads by the field men for their own use. 





On the subject of Group insurance, 
General Agent Merle G. Summers, Bos- 
ton, said that “Group insurance must 


be accepted as one of the basic methods 
of merchandising insurance. He felt 
strongly that “many of us will indulge 
in a punitive delay through our failure 
to understand the present situation.’ The 
same motivating factor that is used in 
individual selling also applies in selling 
Group—shifting the risk from the in- 
dividual or group of individuals to 
the insurer. Whether or not it does so 
for sound reasons, Mr. Summers con- 
tinued, the public now demands insur- 
ance against certain hazards, and the 
insurance business must provide the cov- 
erage. This coverage cannot be pro- 
vided through individual selling because 
of two factors: accessibility and cost. 
The market is too widespread for indi- 
vidual solicitation, and furthermore, the 
insurance business has no right to insist 
that the public pay a fee based on indi- 


vidual solicitation—a practice which the 
labor | unions would call “feather bed- 
ding 


“A working acquaintanceship with 
pension trusts should be in every suc- 
cessful agent’s scales of general know]- 
edge,” asserted General Agent Richard 
W. Partridge, Boston. Speaking from 
the conviction that pension cases are 
within the grasp of all capable life 
insurance men, Mr. Partridge outlined 
the steps a man should follow in enter- 


series of 


ing the pension field. Start off in a small 
way, operating in your own locality with 
your present policyholders and making 
use of the variety of selling material 
available, as well as the advice of the 
home office pension department, he ad- 
vised. He recommended small pensions 
—even on one or several persons in a 
tightly-held organization—as ideal for 
beginners because of their ease of han- 
dling and servicing. He also comment- 
ed on the wide market for pension plans 
among small businesses not previously 
considered as good prospects for pen- 
sions 
Panel Discussion Speakers 

A wide selection of sales ideas and 
hints garnered from actual experience on 
the sales front were included in a series 
of panels featuring representatives from 
most of the New England agencies 

Leading off with a discussion of “Co- 
ordinated Estates” selling, under the 
leadership of Walter L. Downing, CLU, 
Boston, were H. Franklin Smith, Jr., 
Worcester; Robert R. Cave, Boston; 
Linwood L. Meacham, Boston; and 
Charles R. Williams, Manchester. All 
four men outlined their ideal prospect 
for this type of selling, and described 
the methods they had developed for 
their own use in presenting this plan. 

Under the general heading of conser- 
vation, Thomas W. Hynes, Manchester, 
led a panel consisting of Lester B. 
Young, Boston; Gordon C Henley, gen- 
eral agent, Worcester; Philip B. Stecle, 
general agent, Springfield, and Thomas 
J. Reid, Boston. While Mr. Young 
recommended a long-term service ap- 
proach to win a policyholder over into 
a client and emphasized the importance 
of selling the policyholder’s wife, Mr. 
Reid mentioned caution in selecting 
prospects who can afford insurance, an- 


nual premium payments, and a_ low- 
pressure approach as the conservation 
factors most important to him. Mr. 


Steele touched on the National Quality 
Award as being a fine stimulus for 
conservation, although he felt that the 
present volume requirements are too 
low. Service to policyholders was the 
keynote of Mr. Henley’s remarks, with 
the added hint that matured endowments 
often provide the agent with a real op- 
portunity for service, since many people 
who have endowments maturing do not 
need the money as such 

M. Greely Summers, CLU, led a 
panel on new sales ideas. Included in the 
discussion were Seymour Berman, Bos- 
ton; Gordon F. Brown, Hartford, who 
described the practice of dramatizing his 
own family’s life insurance situation as 
a means of arousing the prospect’s inter- 
est; Ashton E. Holt, Portland, whose 
“Transfer of Current Income Producing 
Property to a Deferred Income Invest- 
ment Plan” solves the problem of the 
well-to-do prospect who feels that the 
possibility of his buving more insurance 
is remote; and William W. House, Jr.. 
Hartford, who outlined and demonstrated 
a quick package sale to young men. 

On the subiect of closing, Walter H. 
Lillard, Jr., Boston, conducted a dis- 
cussion joined by Howard R. Brewster, 
general agent, Providence. who laid em- 
phasis on an agent’s social contacts as 
influencing the success of interviews; 
Robert W. Jacobs, Manchester, who put 
the success of the close directly in pro- 
portion to the thoroughness of the 
agent’s presentation during the inter- 
views: Fred R. McKennev. Jr., Boston, 
and Frank W. Simmons, Hartford. 


“Room Hopping” Series 

Continuing the popular practice of 
“room - hopping,” a series of informal 
evening sessions were held simultaneous- 
ly in different rooms, with the partici- 
pants coming or going at their pleasure. 
Discussions, with field and home office 
experts in attendance, were held on 
Group insurance; coordinated’ estates 
selling; estate planning, conducted by 





New England Mutual’s 
Interest Earnings Up 


O. KELLEY ANDERSON’S REPORT 


Company Has Increased Common Stock 
Portfolio Substantiallv; $11 Million 
Book Value Gain 


One of the “musts” for a successful 
life underwriter is a carefully thought 
out, well-developed and_ well-executed 
public relations program at the com- 
munity level, President O. Kelley Ander- 
son told agents gathered for the New 
England Mutual’s regional convention 
for New England agencies last week at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 

Speaking on the general subject of 
“Growth and Character,” Mr. Anderson 
stressed that the character of an institu- 
tion is judged through the people repre- 
senting it. Whatever good will a large 
company has in the minds of the public 
is largely obtained through the contact 
between the policyholder and the agent, 
the president stated, adding that the iob 
of maintaining this good will must be 
constantly pursued. 

Mr. Anderson referred briefly to New 
England Mutual’s rapid growth, with re- 
gard both to insurance in force and to 
assets. He reported that the company’s 
new business for the first eight months 
of this year was nearly $262 million, or 
a gain of roughly 1.5% over the same 
period of 1951. He mentioned a possible 
general rise in interest rates as a result 
of the present tight money market, and 
explained the importance of higher in- 
terest rates in strengthening surplus and 
reserve accounts. 

Reporting on investment activities 
during the first eight months of the year, 
the president said that the over-all yield 
on new investments during the first 
eight months of this year has been at 
the rate of 4.13%. “We have continued 
to increase our common stock portfolio 
substantially,” he continued. “These com- 
mon stocks offer some hedge against in- 
flation and offset rising operating ex- 
penses. Since the beginning of 1951 we 
have added more than $11 million to the 
book value of our common stocks, which 
is an increase of 46%.” 

Mr. Anderson concluded with an ap- 
peal to his hearers to do all in their 
power to help get out the vote on No- 
vember 4. Recalling that only 51% of 
the eligible voters in the country went 
to the polling places in 1948, he stated 
that “the other 50 million Americans, by 
failing to vote at the polls, cast their 
ballots against the American voting sys- 
tem.” 


HARVEY RICHMOND MANAGER 
Boyce W. Harvey has been appointed 
manager of the Richmond office of 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va. He 
takes the place of H. J. Brooks, who 
is on leave of absence, according to an- 
nouncement by G. Frank Clement, vice 
president in charge of agencies. 





Kenneth R. Mackenzie, CLU, Boston, 
and Norman S. Bickell, assistant mana- 
ger, Benefits and Estate Planning De- 
partment; business re conducted 
by Edward C. Marget, CLU, Boston, and 
medical and underwriting, conducted by 
Richard B. Singer, M.D., associate medi- 
cal director, and Ernest Y. Rowe, under- 
writer. 

The meeting closed with an inspira- 
tional address entitled, “The Measure 
of a Man’s Success,” given by Homer 
C. Chaney, CLU, second vice president 
and director of agencies. 

Chairmen for the three business meet- 
ings of the conference were: Wm. Eu- 
gene Hays, CLU, general agent, Boston; 
Kenneth V. Robinson, Hartford; and 
W. Watson House, CLU, general agent, 
Hartford. 

Presiding at the CLU breakfast on 
the second day of the meeting was 
Frederick E. Gould, CLU, general agent, 
Burlington, and at the Leaders Associa- 
tion breakfast on the third day, Ken- 
neth V. Robinson, currently president of 
the Association. 









A. H. Thomson Goes to 
St. Louis for N. Y. Life 


SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES 


Will Assist Field Vice President Opie R. 
Carter in Company’s Western 

Division 
Andrew H. Thomson, CLU, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies of 
New York Life, it was announced by 
Dudley Dowell, vice president in charge 
of agency affairs. Mr. Thompson will as- 
sist Field Vice President Opie R. Carter 





Greystone Studios 


ANDREW H. THOMSON 


in the company’s western division and 
at St. Louis. 
who has been an as- 


have headquarters 

Mr. Thomson, 
sistant vice president in the agency de- 
partment since March of this year, has 
his entire business career in life 
Following his graduation in 


spent 
insurance. 
1930 from the University of Idaho. where 
he was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, he 
joined New York Life as a clerk in its 
Butte, Montana, office. He entered the 
field as an agent in Billings, Montana, 
in 1933 and was a consistent member of 
New York Life’s field production clubs. 

In 1941 he was appointed assistant 
manager at Pittsburgh, and in 1943 he 
was made manager of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, office. Mr. Thomson was ci alled to 
the home office in 1945 and was ap- 
pointed director of agency training. In 
1948 he was made director of manage- 
ment training, in 1949 director of sales 
promotion, and in 1952 assistant vice 
president. 


Mutual of New York Awards 


In qualifying nineteen producers for 
membership in the Top Club and Na- 
tional Field Club, company honor organ- 
izations, the New Orleans agency of 
Mutual Life of New York ranked first 
among the company’s 99 agencies 
throughout the country. The New Or- 
leans unit is managed by James H. 
Lake. 

The Milwaukee agency, under the 
management of George A. Knutsen, 
CLU, qualified 18 and took first place 
among units in the central division. The 
New York City agency headed by Rich- 
ard E. Myer, CLU, has 17 qualifiers, and 
was tops among eastern division units. 
Spokane, managed by Lyle H. Funnell, 
CLU, headed the western division by 
qualifying 14 field representatives. 

In tribute to their performances, the 
four pace-setter agencies w ere awe arded 
plaques during the recent regional busi- 
Mutual of 


ness conferences between 
New York officials and leading field 
representatives. 
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M. I. Specht Named by 
Security Mutual Life 


GENERAL AGENT IN BROOKLYN 





New Agency Will Begin Operations on 
October 6; Offices Located at 
16 Court Street 


Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. 
y., has announced the appointment of 
Myron I. Specht as general agent in 


Brooklyn. The new agency will be located 
at 16 Court Street and will begin opera- 
tions on October 6. 

Mr. Specht began his insurance career 





MYRON I. SPECHT 


in 1947 as special Ordinary agent for 
The Prudential. He specialized in life 
insurance analysis and programming and 
established an outstanding record in per- 
sonal production. Prior to joining Se- 
curity Mutual, Mr. Specht was associ- 
ated with the Bergen-Eiber agency of 
Mutual Trust Life as assistant general 
agent. 

Educated at New York University, Mr. 
Specht is active in the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York 
and serves as a member of the faculty 
of the agents’ training program. He is 
currently serving as president of the 
Brooklyn Life Supervisors Association. 

During World War II, Mr. Specht 
served with the U. S. Army, Criminal 
Investigation Department (Security Divi- 
sion), receiving the Presidential Unit 
Citation and Cluster. He later spent 
time overseas in the Philippines and New 
Guinea, 

Mr. Specht resides with his wife, 
Edith, who is a registered nurse, and 
sons, Jeffrey and Dennis, in Brooklyn. 


U. S. Life to Enter Oregon 


United States Life has been licensed 
in the State of Oregon, according to an 
announcement by Richard Rhodebeck, 
President. Sales activity will commence 
as soon as general agents are appointed. 

“Our entry into Oregon follows closely 
appointment of our first representatives 
nits neighboring state, California,” said 
Mr. Rhodebeck, “and will provide an 
opportunity for the companv to offer its 
comprehensive insurance services in one 
ot the important states of the North- 
West. 

_ U.S. Life, while one of the oldest life 
surance companies in the country, has 
had its greatest growth in the last dec- 
ade. It stands among the top 10% of 
companies in insurance in force, and 
among the first fifteen companies in 
Group business. The company offers a 
complete line of life, Group and accident 

t health plans. Home office is at &4 

William Street, New York City. 


| XuUM | 


Robert Stinson Appointed 

President Jay R. Benton of Boston 
Mutual Life announces the appointment 
of Robert Stinson to the position of 
associate comptroller. 

Mr. Stinson 
department of the company in October, 
1936, and was appointed cashier in No- 
vember, 1945, upon his return from mili- 
tary service with the Army. He lives 


started in the auditing 


in Stoneham, Mass., with his wife and 
three children. 


D. K. Swinnerton Named 

Following the recent retirement of I. 
I. Reeve, Pacific Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of D. K. Swin- 
nerton as manager, planning and co- 
ordinating department. Mr. Swinnerton 
has been with Pacific Mutual since 1929, 
when he became associated with the 
company as a claim adjuster. 

To assist Mr. Swinnerton, John Harris 
has been named methods analyst in the 


planning and coordinating department. 


Daughter of M. J. Cleary 
Made Bank Women’s Pres. 


Catherine B. Cleary, daughter of the 
late M. J. Cleary, former president of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, was elected 
president of the Association of Bank 
Women, holding its annual convention 
in Atlantic City last week. A graduate 
of University of Chicago and of Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Law School, she prac- 
ticed law for a time in Chicago and is 
now trust officer of First Wisconsin 
Trust Co., Milwaukee. 
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STATE-MU 
ZL 


he PILGRIM 
SPEAKS 


et me tell you about State 


been introduced to our career associates. 


Our “Guide to Security” is a well designed, 
comprehensive programming procedure provid- 
ing field tested approaches and visual presentation 
of basic needs to set the objectives, supplemented 
by direct mail letters and proposal forms to present 
a complete sales story. It has been more than two 
years in preparation and features a new Program- 
ming Course covering the principles of program- 


ming and their application. 


Naturally we are proud of the immediate 
impression “Guide to Security” makes on pros- 
pects, but we are doubly pleased by the reactions 
of our field associates— “Easy to Use!” “Loaded 
with sales power!” “It sells!” “It is the guide to 


successful sales!”’ 
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OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual’s modern development 


in program selling that has recently 
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Manager of Prudential’s 
Newark Brokerage Agency 





SAUL S. VORT 

Saul S. Ve who for the past two 
vears has he aaa The Prudential’s Man- 
in Agency, has been named manager 
of thqoompany's new Newark brokerage 
agency hich opened October 1. Mr. 
Vort’s ate intment follows the resigna- 
tion in September of Albert Mehrbach, 
Ir. who was_ originally scheduled to 
head the new Newark organization. As 
vet no one has been named to fill the 

hattan Agency post left vacant by 
Mr. Vort’s transfer. 
aking over the Newark brokerage 
organization, Mr. Vort returns to the 
city where he has spent the greater 

— of a long and highly successful 

-rudential career. He was a member 
of the company’s home office staff there 
from 1916 to 1928, when he joined Pru- 
dential’s Newark Agency. He had served 
sistant and associate manager of 
that agency for 21 years when in Octo- 
ber, 1948, he opened a new agency for 
the company at Jamaica, L. I., which 
became immediately successful. In April, 
1950, he was appointed to head the Man- 
hattan Agency. 

He is a past president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey as well as the Life Super- 
visors Association. 











B. N. Woodson to Address 
Brooklyn Branch Meeting 


The Brooklyn Branch of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York, Inc., will hold its first meet- 
ing of the new administrative year on 
Friday, October 17, at 2 p.m. in the Hotel 
Bossert. Guest +7 aker will be Benjamin 
N. Woodson, CLU, managing director of 
the Nati mal Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Life Underwriter Train- 
ing aheo| He will speak on “How to 
| suck.” 

Edward L. Rosenbaum, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit, chairman of the Brook- 
lyn LUTC classes, will present certifi- 
cates to those students who completed 
Part 2 and citation cards to those who 
completed Part 1 

President-elect Sophie Lubroth, Mu- 
tual Trust Life, will outline the plans 
and activities of the Brooklyn branch 
for the current vear 

Admission is free and non-members 
are cordially invited 





Atlantic Alumni Ass’n 
To Meet October 23-24 


WESTCHESTER COUNTRY CLUB 





“Twin Problems of 1952” is Theme of 
Fourth Annual Conference 


at Rye, N.Y. 





Herbert W. 
Atlantic Alumni 
nounced that the organization’s Annual 


Florer, CLU, president of 
Association, has an- 


Conference will be held 
October 23-24 at 
Club, Rye, 


Management 
Thursday and Friday, 
the Westchester Country 
expected of 


A large attendance is 


members, all of whom are graduates of 
LIAMA’s schools in agency management 
and who head agencies on the east coast. 
Mr. Florer, general agent for Aetna Life 
in Boston, will open the first session 
Thursday afternoon following a fellow- 
shin luncheon. 

“Twin Problems of 1952” will be the 
conference theme, with the first day de- 
voted to talks on compensation and the 
Friday session concerned with a reex- 


amination of the life insurance. selling 
job. 
Speakers Thursday will include: Laur- 


ence S. Morrison, research consultant, 
Agency Management Association, on the 
factual background of the compensation 
issue; Vincent B. Coffin, CLU, senior 
vice president, Connecticut Mutual, with 
the large company viewpoint; Frederick 
ID. Russell, president, Security Mutual of 
New York, for the small company; and 
Spencer McCarty, chairman of NALU’s 
compensation committee and agent for 
Provident Mutual, from the agent's 
standpoint. 

Tiere will be a question and answer 
period following the speeches. Presiding 
in the afternoon will be John D. Marsh, 
CLU, vice president of the Atlantic 
Alumni Association and general agent 
for Lincoln National in Washington, 
D. C. He is in charge of the program 
for the conference. Speakers on Friday 
will be announced later. 

This is the fourth annual conference to 
be held by the Atlantic Alumni Associa- 
tion, which has been active since 1939. 
The group’s meetings are unusual in that 
they are devoted to industry-wide prob- 
lems and in addition the managers share 
the common background of school at- 
tendance and close experience with 
LIAMA agency development principles. 





PIONEERS IN 


INCOME PROTECTION 





Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 
Sickness & Accident Income Protection 
and Family Hospitalization 
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Agents and Brokers Placing . 


Life — Accident-Health — Hospitalization .. . 


Will Have Our Aggressive Cooperation 
in the Closing of their Cases. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street 


Morgan O. Doolittle, President Peter E, Tumblety, First Vice-President 

















» Participating Life Insurance 


All Forms of Group Insurance 


Expanding Business Provides Openings for Qualified of 31%, with New 
General Agents. Full Time Representatives Only 


JOHN M. POWELL, President @ FRED R. HENNIG, Agency Vice President 


‘~Loyat Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Officers of Institute of Home Office Undermriters 





Officers elected at the annual meeting last week at Cincinnati by the Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters are shown above. 

First Row (left to right): Executive Vice President—J. H. B. Peay, Life Co. 
of Virginia; outgoing president—James Q. Taylor, Northwestern National; Presi- 
dent—William H. Harrison, Security Mutual Life (N. Y.); Vice President and Edi- 
tor—C. Edwin Carlson, Continental Assurance; Secretary-Treasurer—James D. 
Renn, Peninsular Life. 


Second Row (left to right): Publicity Director—Ray E. Button, Republic Na- 
tional Life. Members of Executive Committee: William Morris, Life Co. of Virginia; 
John Duston, Equitable Life of lowa; Joseph B. Corbett, Colonial Life of America; 
Richard S. Rust, Jr., Union Central Life; John T. Acree, Jr., Lincoln-Income Life; 
Douglas M. Ibbott, Southwestern Life (not in picture). 





Kansas Ordinary Leader 

Kansas showed the greatest rate of in- 
crease in Ordinary life insurance sales in 
August, with Maine and Montana tied 
for second and Arizona third, it is re- 
ported by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, which has an- 
alyzed August sales by states and lead- 
ing cities. Countrywide, Ordinary busi- 
ness increased 7% in August compared 
with August, 1951, while Kansas sales 
gained 35%, Maine and Montana, 26% 
each, and Arizona 25%. 

For the first eight months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales up 12% over a 
vear ago, Arizona led with an increase 
Mexico in second 
place, up 26% over the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston showed 
the grez itest rate of increase for August, 
with a gain of 13%. Philadelphia was 
second with a gain of 10%. Boston also 
led for the eight months with a gain ot 





BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 9%. 















120 Boylston Street 





Are You on the Right Track? 


Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 
You Will 


HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF ee. 
Boston 16, 


Se...53f Vow 


5316 Sheridan Road 


Represent — 
COMBINED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 


COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 





2817 Maple Avenue Dallas 4, Tex. 


— 


Chicago 40, Ill. 
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George Smith Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 
member of a group and relatively fewer 
benefits are being provided by the indi- 
yidual’s Own premium payments. This 
condition has resulted in a contraction 
of our agent’s market and within that 
market many individuals, by reason of 
benefits already provided, are no longer 
good prospects. This situation to me is 
at least a partial explanation why, as a 
business, We are writing fewer policies. 
Here most assuredly is a situation which 
all of us must reckon with, not only in 
determining company marketing objec- 
tives, but also in implementing our ob- 
jectives with specific plans, methods, 
techniques and the like. f 

“What have been trying to point 
out is that once a company has estab- 
lished a marketing objective we are not 
constantly pulled and hauled by state- 
ments and criticisms and statistics which 
otherwise might suggest that we are 
missing out on business we should be 
getting. Instead, we should be recon- 
firmed in the soundness of our earlier 
decisions and rededicate ourselves to the 
vigorous pursuit of objectives already de- 
cided upon. Once we have a specific ob- 
jective our recruiting plans become more 
definite—our training, initial, intermedi- 
ate and advanced, all fit into a pattern 
largely determined by our marketing ob- 
jections. The same is true of our train- 
ing schools, our production clubs, our 
convention qualifications and the prep- 
aration of programs for all types of 
company markets. Most everything we 
plan should be closely related to this 
basic company philosophy.” 

Mr. Smith also told at 
the agency department 
solve their problems. 


A. T. Collier 


(Continued from Page 3) 


length how 
helps agents 


vidually. The great and small organiza- 
tions which have built and operated our 
great industrial plants, our transporta- 
tion systems, our financial dealings, and 
our distributive functions are concrete 
examples of the creative genius which 
comes from the collective effort of ad- 
ministrators and men, as well as_ of 
specialists of all degrees. Our task in 
business and elsewhere is to create an 
environment in which individual genius 
may flourish and, more importantly, in 
which our collective capacities may be 
jointly realized. 

“If, as | am suggesting, we are sailing 
into new and uncharted waters, guided 
by the compass of creativeness, what 
forces, you may ask, drive us on our 
endless adventure? There are, it seems 
to us, four forces that affect our ability 
to work together, to create collectively: 
The first force is comprehended in the 
idea of difference; the second in the 
concept of understanding; the third in 
the nature of mutuality, and the fourth 
in the principle of growth.” 

Mr. Collier then discussed these four 
points at length. 


Ted A. Peake Manager at 


Binghamton for Prudential 
The Prudential has announced the ap- 
pointment, effective October 1, of Ted 
A. Peake as head of its Binghamton, 
N. Y., agency, succeeding Alan L. Reed, 
recently promoted to superintendent of 
agencies in the company’s home office. 
Mr. Peake, who is 26, is currently an as- 
sistant manager in the Binghamton or- 
ganization. Mr. Peake takes over his 
new assignment as one of the youngest 
men ever appointed by the company to 
manage an agency operation. 

The new Binghamton manager joined 
the Prudential agency in 1948, shortly 
after having served with the Air Force 
as a co-pilot and flight engineer. His 
outstanding success as a special agent 
led to his appointment earlier this year 
as assistant manager. 

In his new capacity, he will direct the 
Binghamton agency’s activities in a 15- 
county territory covering southern New 
York and northern Pennsylvania. 


Donald Woodward 


(Continued from Page 4) 


on electronics. Note the splendid and 
remarkable work being done on the tools 
and techniques of life insurance market- 
ing, especially by Dr. Rains Wallace 
and his associates at the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. Note 
the great work in combining economics 
and psychology both by Dr. Wallace, 
and by Dr. Rensis Likert and his asso- 
ciates at the University of Michigan. 
The old wheeze that human nature never 
changes may or may not be true, but 
human behavior and attitude and pro- 
ductivity do change and can be changed. 
And these are only a few examples of 
the remarkably ubiquitous scientific rev- 
olution. 

“When this greatest of all booms sub- 
sides even for a brief period, you will 
be concerned a good deal more about 
several matters that have been quiescent 
for some time. Lapsation and surrenders, 
which have been very low lately, will 
rise. The same will be true of delin- 
quencies and defaults among investments. 
These will subside again in the next 
boom, but meanwhile there will be some 
separation of the boys from the men, 
and some new and worthwhile studies 
of these subjects will get under way. 
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RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








Change in Media Trends Told by | 
Arno Johnson of J. Walter Thompson 


Changes that have taken place in the 
dynamic economy that affect both the 
potential market for life insurance and 
the media for reaching people with a 
life insurance message are so great that 
most prewar concepts and yardsticks no 
longer apply, said Arno H. Johnson, vice 
president and director of 
Walter Thompson Co., addressing Life 
Advertisers at Montreal this week. 

During the last 12-year period of rapid 
increase in employment, he said, family 
incomes and national productivity the 
American people have failed to protect 


research, J. 
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LIFE... 
A Better Life to Live! 


Everyone, by his daily personal conduct, can help 


to fight the contemptible prejudices — earnestly 


cultivated by Communists — which seek to divide 


America into groups of Protestants and Catholics, 


Christians and Jews, foreigners and natives, work- 


ers and capitalists. 


Let’s actively remember that we are American 


people . . . and this is no place for so many kinds 


of people to live unless we share the common pur- 


pose of keeping U. $ 


S. Life... A Better Life to Live! 
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Insurance of family security, and of earning capacity 


during working years, is a duty of the great body of 


American insurance agents. Agents of United States Life 


have an exceptionally complete schedule of policies for 


truly and fully protective coverage. 


The 


United States Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY of NEW YORK 

84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 










their new standard of living with life 
insurance comparable to their prewar 
protection. 65% more life insurance than 
existed in 1951 would represent the pres- 
ent opportunity for expansion to equal 
the 1941 level of protection by family in 
come groups. } 

“The real opportunities for further 
growth of life insurance and the part 
that advertising can play in aiding agents 
to sell more life insurance,” continued 
Mr. Johnson, “as well as in creating a 
better understanding and favorable atti- 
tude toward life insurance, have been 
obscured by the very substantial growth 
in life insurance and by the effects of 
inflation. On the basis of current dollars 
total life insurance in force in 1982 and 
total assets of life insurance companies 
are nearly 2!4 times as great as in 1940. 
This is remarkable growth, but let’s cor- 
rect all figures for the amount of infla- 
tion and compare this growth with 
changes in our standard of living, real 
purchasing power and productivity. 

Insurance at Actual Value 

“In terms of ‘real’ dollars (corrected 
for inflation) life insurance in force 
and total assets in 1952 are 25% above 
the 1940 level. In contrast with this 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Made Group Actuary for 
New England Mutual Life 





CHALMERS L. WEAVER 


New England Mutual has appointed 
Chalmers L. Weaver as Group actuary in 
its Group Department. 

Mr. Weaver, who was formerly as- 
sistant actuary, is a graduate of Kent 
State University, Ohio. He joined the 
New England Mutual’s Actuarial Depart- 
ment immediately following his gradua- 
tion in 1933, and was appointed assistant 
actuary in 1942. He served with the 
Army during World War II, and was 
stationed at the Ballistics Laboratory, 
Maryland. 
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K. A. Luther, Prominent 
Aetna Life Man, Dies 


HAD RETIRED FOUR YEARS AGO 


Vice President in Charge of Aetna’s 
Agency Department, Later Was New 
York General Agent 


retired general agent 
of Aetna Life in New York City and a 
president of the company 
its agency department, died 
Bridgeport, Conn., Hos- 


K. A. Luther, 
former vice 
in charge of 
Friday in the 
pital at the age of 79. 

Mr. Luther’s career spanned a half a 
and his accomplishments in the 
business earned him rec- 


century 
life insurance 
far-sighted 


as one of the most 


figures in the 


ognition 
and aggressive agency 
field. 

Upon his 
30th 
Luther 


York 


1948 on his 
company, Mr. 


retirement in 
anniversary with the 

had been general agent in New 
for 15 years, the last ten as head 
ot the Aetna Life’s 42nd Street general 
agency, which was established under his 
management and rapidly grew into one 
of the company’s largest agencies. 

Previously, he served for eight years 
as vice president and head of the com- 
pany’s agency department, during which 
time he inaugurated many of the suc- 
cessful agency-building programs. still 
in use today. 

He sounded the regional meetings, now 
in their silver jubilee year, held each 
year for the c ympany’s leading represen- 
atives and was the organizer of the 
sonia Life General Agents Advisory 
Council, which has proved a valuable 
link between the company’s home office 
and its field organization. 

A staunch proponent of a_ full-time 
agency organization, Mr. Luther sought 
to promote activities which en- 
hanced the professional standing of life 
insurance producers, and while at the 
home office, established an extensive 
sales training program for agents. 

Wien he resigned as vice president 
to become general agent in New York, 
President Morgan B. Brainard lauded 
Mr. Luther’s direction of the company’s 
agency department, stating: “Our pres- 
ent field organization is a tribute to 
Mr. Luther’s leadership in insurance 
management. He brought to the 
from his successful general 
agencies at Syracuse, N. Y., and later 
at Boston, the importance of building 
production through all-time organization 
upon definite plans for recruiting and 
training individual salesmen.” 

Since his retirement as general agent 
four years ago, Mr. Luther has devoted 
his time largely to his personal business. 
He made his home in Fairfield, Conn. 

Born at Warsaw, N. Y., Mr. Luther 
attended Warsaw High School and stud- 
ied at Cleveland University before be- 
coming a chemist’s apprentice. In 1898, 
he became an agent for the Aetna Life 
and within two years his aggressive 
salesmanship won him a larger territory, 
with headquarters at LeRoy. Subse- 
quently, he went to Syracuse, where his 
impressive record led to his appointment 
as general agent for central New York 
state, a position he held for 10 years. 

In 1919, Mr. Luther was named gen- 
eral agent at Boston and under his direc- 
tion the agency’s volume was nearly 
tripled in the next four years. His out- 
standing record as a salesman and gen- 
eral agent resulted in his being called 
to the home office in Hartford in Febru- 
ary, 1923, when he was appointed agency 
secretary by the company’s board of 
directors. Two years later he was ad- 
vanced to vice president and became 
head of the agency department. 

Mr. Luther resigned from this position 
in 1933 to become a general agent in 
New York City in partnership with Ros- 
coe H. Keffer. Five years later, the 
company established its midtown agency 
at Forty-second Street under his man- 
agement and Mr. Luther continued as 
head of this general agency until his 
retirement from active business, 

Possessed of a high degree of 


1 
those 


sales 
company 


vigor 


Bachrach 
K. A. LUTHER 


and enthusiasm, Mr. Luther was active 
in the Syracuse, Boston and New York 
Associations of Life Underwriters, the 
Midtown Managers’ Association, and in 


F. M. Bishop Appointed 
N. Y. Life Field Secretary 


F. Michler Bishop has been appointed 
field secretary of New York Life, it 
was announced by Dudley Dowell, vice 
president in charge of agency affairs for 
the company. Mr. Bishop will direct the 
field service division of the agency de- 
partment. 

Mr. Bishop joined New York Life as 
an agent in 1925. He was appointed as- 
sistant manager of a Manhattan branch 
office in 1928 and in 1938 went to the 
home office. In 1942 he entered the 
Army, serving as a major in the office 
of Strategic Services (OSS) until his re- 
lease in 1946. 

Rejoining New York Life, Mr. Bishop 
became assistant manager of the Wash- 
ington, D. C. branch office. In 1947 he 
returned to the home office as superin- 
tendent of “agency service. 


organizations. He is a for- 
mer president of the Life Managers’ 
Association of Greater New York and 
had served as treasurer of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

Mr. Luther leaves his wife, Mrs. Anna 
E. Luther; two daughters, Mrs. Luther 
Griggs of West Hartford, Conn., and 
Mrs. William Elroy Curtis of Fairfield, 
Conn.; and four grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held 


various Cc iv ic 


Barlow Road, Fairfield. 





The Berkshire “Graded Premium Preferred Life” policy is 
the perfect answer for the young man who is going places 


and wants insurance that’s tailored for growth. This unique 


policy is ideal for the young, select risk, insurance-minded 


whose dollars are limited, because it starts with an excep- 


tionally low premium and builds up slowly to keep pace 


with incomes that are on the rise. 


It gives full coverage 


now and the time necessary to grow into it cost-wise. 


HERE IS THE ‘STEP RATE’ SCALE THAT MAKES 
THIS POLICY SO UNUSUAL...AND SO SALEABLE! 


GRADED 
PREMIUM 
FOR FIRST 
SIX YEARS 





Ist Year 50% of ultimate rate 
2nd Year 60% of ultimate rate 
3rd Year 70% of ultimate rate 
4th Year 80% of ultimate rate 
5th Year 90% of ultimate rate 


6th and subsequent years level 
at the ultimate rate 


AN ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE COMMISSION SCALE FOR FIRST SIX YEARS 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write 
to the nearest Berkshire General Agent for FREE copies of the 
handy aks os Merchandise Chart which lists the many 


unusua 


les apporkanitnes offered by this we xk 





POSITION WANTED 


Junior Claim Executive — Life, 
Accident and Group lines, de- 
sires change — claim or law de- 
partment. Fifteen years experi- 
ence in home office and field, 
Age 40, A.B. and LL.B. 

Box 2125 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N.Y, 











Monday, 
September 29, at 11 a.m. at his home, 247 


Brokerage Supervisor in 


Prudential Home Office 


RAY F. GITHENS 

Ray F. Toledo, Ohio, has 
been appointed to the newly-created post 
of brokerage supervisor in The Pruden- 
Newark, effective 


Githens of 


tial’s home: office in 
October 1. 
Mr. Githens, 


Prudential’s 


who was assistant mana- 
ger in Toledo agency, will 
be associated with Carl P. 

directs the company’s new 
service program. He will assist Mr. 
Lundy in formulating and carrying out 
the program and also will play an active 
role in conducting Prudential-sponsored 
brokers’ seminars throughout the coun- 
try. 

The appointment of Mr. Githens 
closely follows establishment by Pruden- 
tial of a specialized brokerage service 
and expansion of its activities to include 
special brokerage agencies, the latest of 
which will open soon in Newark and 
Houston. These will bring to six the 
number of Prudential sales organiza- 
tions devoted exclusively to brokerage 
business. 

Mr. Githens has been associated with 
Prudential at Toledo since 1940, with 
time out for military service during the 
last war. He was promoted from special 
agent to assistant manager in 1946. In 
that capacity he has supervised one of 
the company’s outstanding agency sales 
units. 


Lundy, who 
brokerage 


N. Y. C. Ass’n Director 


The board of directors of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York, Inc., recently elected Vera 
Sundelson as a member of the board of 
directors, with term expiring in 1954. 
fills the term left vacant by Carl 
>. Rugen, who is now a member of the 
rote by virtue of his becoming chair- 
man of the Board of Field Underwriters. 

Miss Sundelson is an associate agency 
manager for the Equitable Life and 
served as editor-in-chief of the Associa- 
tion’s “Bulletin” for the past two years. 
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Leading Hancock Producers Reveal 
Their Successful Selling Methods 


Four leading producers of the John 
Hancock Mutual revealed some of the 
attitudes, ideas and processes that lead 
to success in the life insurance field, in 
speeches before the 15th annual Agency 
Leaders’ meeting of their company, held 
last week at the Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D. € 

Leonard A. Goodman, Jr. 

Leonard A f El Paso, 
described his recall to active service dur- 
‘an opportunity 


Goodman, Ir., ¢ 


‘ 


ing the Korea conflict as 
to revaluate myself, my career, and the 
part that life insurance plays in our 
country today.” He felt that he had dis- 
covered “the one element in our business 
that best explains why the life insurance 
industry stands where it does today. It 
is faith—faith in our business and in 
the product we sell, faith in the knowl- 
edge of securely planning for the future, 
faith in this great country of ours, and 
the future that lies ahead.” 

Studying the business trom the “out- 
side,’ Mr. Goodman asserted, made him 
realize the importance of budgeting his 
time, developing proper work habits, 
prospecting constantly, and setting his 
clients a good example with an adequate 
insurance program. 


Don A. Greenwood 


Using diagrams of the split T forma- 
tion, the spinner-cvcle single-wing of- 


fense and the Green Bay Packers’ 5-4-2 
defense, Don A. Greenwood of Peoria 
drew several interesting parallels be- 


tween insurance selling and football. 

A former professional football player 
and coach, Mr. Greenwood told his fel- 
low Agency Leaders, “A successful sys- 
tem employed by an outstz sepals — 
must include four basic ideas: The 
men must be sold on the system; 2. The 
men must be assigned jobs that ee fit 
their capabilities ; The coach must be 
able to get them to perfornr to the best 
of their abilities; 4. There must be a 
continuous prospecting program so that 
retiring players may be replaced, and 
competition provided for the established 
performers. It seems to me that these 


N. Y. City Association 
To Meet October Ninth 


Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU, educa- 
tional vice president of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York, Inc., has announced that 
Jack Lacy will be the guest speaker 
at the association’s opening meeting on 


Thursday, October 9, at 2.30 p.m., in the 
Penn Top of the Hotel Statler. 
Mr. Lacy, formerly a life insurance 


agent, became one of his company’s 
leading producers and for a while was 
the second largest producer of that com- 
pany, and during his last three months 
in the life insurance business his income 
totaled more than $12,000. 

Mr. Lacy is the founder of the Lacy 
Sales Institute and his lectures have 
been attended by more than 200,000 
salesman. He was the subject of a fea- 
ture story in the January 20, 1951, issue 
of Collier’s Magazine, in which they 
called him “the most imitated salesman 
in America,” and he was awarded the 
selling Oscar for 1951 by the National 
Sales Executives, an organization com- 
prised of 18,000 of the leading sales man- 
agers of the nation who are responsible 
for the direction of more than 1,000,000 
salesmen. 

In addition to having a guest speaker, 
immediate past President John H. Evans 
will install President-elect Charles S. 
president for the year 


McAllister as 

1952-1953. 
There will be no admission charge and 

attendance is restricted to members only. 


four basic ideals would apply to the 
plan of most any successful agent or 
manager in the business of life insur- 
ance.” 

Finally, he listed the personality char- 
acteristics of the good underwriter—“‘He 
should be an extrovert, with a desire to 
increase his income and a willingness to 
increase his calls on prospects, and he 
should be a man with self-reliance, re- 
sourcefulness, and perseverance.” 


Robert E. Gladden 


Asserting that “time and I can whip 
anything,” Robert E. Gladden of De- 
troit told how he organizes his days 
so as to sell the utmost in insurance. He 
devotes three hours in the field to every 
two in the office, and has his work week 
completely planned from a_ haircut 
Thursday morning to three interviews 
the following Wednesday night. 

“Three things that can help to im- 
prove closing ratios and the average size 
of cases,” Mr. Gladden stated, “are con- 
fidence, knowledge and stricter qualifica- 
tion of the prospect. Stricter qualifica- 
tion of the prospect,” he concluded, 

“helps us to have better prospects and 
cuts down the time we spend with non- 
buyers.” 

Joseph N. Desmon 

“The successful life insurance salesman 
emphasizes ide is and minimizes technical 
discussions,” Associate General Agent 
Joseph N. Desmon, CLU, Buffalo, de- 
clared. “He strives ‘always to talk prin- 
ciples and not pennies.” He appealed to 
his audience to “earn the right to higher 
earnings by constant learning, with 
imagination in anticipating clients’ 
needs and desires and in applying life 
insurance to fill these needs. 

“Tt is unfortunate,” he stated, “that so 
few of us sell the amount of new busi- 
ness that we are capable of producing. 
This lack of complete effectiveness seems 
to result from one basic conception—we 
are too willing to set our objectives and 
accomplishments on the published results 
of the other fellow. If we put something 
into our business and into our com- 
munities,” Mr. Desmon asserted, “we will 
reap grez ut benefits, both spiritual and 
financial.” 


Louis Kirschenbaum Named 
By Prudential in Brooklyn 


Apnointment of Louis Kirschenbaum 
as head of The Prudential’s Brooklyn 
district office No. 2 was announced by 
James E. Rutherford, company vice 
president. Mr. Kirschenbaum succeeds 
the late William J. Ellis. 

With Prudential since 1933 Mr. Kirsch- 
enbaum was an agent at Woodside, N. Y., 
until 1935 when he was advanced to a 


staff managership. He held the latter 
post until his present appointment. 
Mr. Kirschenbaum is one of four 


brothers who represent Prudential in 
the Long Island area. His brother Harry 
is manager of Prudential’s Brooklyn dis- 
trict No. 11 while Benjamin and Joseph 
hold staff managerships at Elmhurst and 
Woodhaven, respectively. 


Canton District Manager 

Ralph E. McKinnev, manager of the 
Akron, Ohio, agency of Union Central 
Life, has announced the a ppointment of 
D. Wilson Morrow as district. man ger 
for the agency at Canton, Ohio. The 
Canton office was opened in early Sep- 
tember, and it is the most recent step in 
the Akron agency ’s expansion program 
in northern Ohio. 

Before joining Union Centrai, Mr. 
Morrow had 17 years experience with 
The Prudential. During nine of those 
vears he served as staff manager, and in 
1950 was that company’s leading. staff 
manager for the state of Ohio. 





Officers Elected by 
Hancock General Agents 


As mentioned briefly in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, the new president 


of the General Agents’ Association of 
John Hancock Mutual Life is Ferrel M. 
Bean of Chicago. The election of asso- 
ciation officers occurred during the 15th 
annual Agency Leaders’ meeting of the 
John Hancock, at Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from September 23 
through September 26. 

Harry M. Walsh, Jr., of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been elected first vice president, 
and Donald W. Hooten, CLU, Pitts- 
burgh, has been named second vice presi- 
dent. Guy L. Foster of Manchester, 
N. H., is the new treasurer. Secretary 
for the 1952-53 year is Robert B. Pitcher 
of Boston. 

Next year’s directors for the John 
Hancock Association are the following 
general agents: Donald D. Kelly, CLU, 
St. Louis, Anthony J. Klug, Rochester, 
J. Lester Sharp, CLU, Tulsa; and Leon 
Irwin, Jr.. New Orleans. 


W. E. Davis Leading Agent 
Of John Hancock Mutual 


Willis E. Davis, a member of the 
McKay Reed general agency in Louis- 
ville, was named leading agent of John 
Hancock Mutual Life at the Washing- 
ton meeting last week. He stood first 
in both total volume and Ordinary vol- 
ume. This is the fourth year that Mr. 
— has a Ordinary volume leader. 

Edward J. Kavanaugh of Columbus, a 
member of the William B. Hoyer gen- 
eral agency, led all other John Hancock 
agents in total premiums during the 
1951-52 convention year. 

Leader in Ordinary premiums was 
3enjamin H. Hunt, CLU, who is a mem- 
ber of the Boston General Agency, 
headed by General Agents Frank T. 
Bobst and Robert B. Pitcher. 

For the second successive vear, Mor- 
ton Y. Bullock, III, Baltimore was named 
John Hancock leader in the number of 
lives. He is associated with the Swigert 
and Clark General Agency. 

Leading woman agent of the year, 
from the standpoint of total volume, is 
Mrs. Portia S. Von Gunten, a member of 
Columbus’ Hoyer agency. 


N. Y. WOMEN TO MEET 
The first meeting of the 1952-1953 sea- 
son of the League of Life Insurance 
Women will take place on October 7 
at the Statler Hotel, at 2:30 p.m. The 
topic for discussion will be: “Bringing 
Atlantic City to New York.” 





ACTUARY 


With employer experience to take 
charge of office administration of grow- 
ing firm of pension consultants. Salary 
open. Give background in replying to 
Room 1556, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 











WE LIKE OUR COMPANY 
BECAUSE IT OFFERS: 


1—LOW NET COST TO POL- 
ICYHOLDERS 


2—PENSIONS TO BROKERS 
AND SURPLUS WRITERS 


SO WILL YOU... 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General. Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, III. 


76 William _- N. Y. 5, N. Y., 
H 3-7680 

















Harmelin Agency Course 
The 75th class of Harmelin agency of 
Columbian National Life to prepare 
brokers for the New York State Life 
Agents’ examination began October 1. 
The consists of five lectures 
and is conducted at 50 Church Street, 
New York. Instructors are David R. and 
William Harmelin. 
Since its inception, 98% of the students 
taking this course have passed the New 
York State Life Agent’s examination. 


NEW 
ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES 


FOR 
Winter Group Meetings 


course 


One. rate covers room, meals, golf, swim- 
ming (indoor pool), Old White Club, ‘meet- 
ing rooms, gratuities to dining room 


personnel, maids, bellmen on arrival and 
departure. 


$19 per person, per day, single 
$17 per person, per day, double 


November 24, 1952 to March 15, 1953 


Organizations planning 
winter meetings may now enjoy 
all the advantages of The 
Greenbrier at rates which 
include privileges and services 
separately charged for during 
the other seasons. 


Superb facilities plus an 
experienced, smooth-functioning 
staff are the essentials that 
assure successful group meetings 
at The Greenbrier. But what 
makes them outstanding is 
Greenbrier’s overall congenial 
atmosphere ...that intangible 
something which spells the 
difference between feeling “at 
home” and just living in a hotel 
room. Add the relaxation of 
Greenbrier’s varied sports 
and social activities plus the 
rejuvenative effects of the 
famed sulphur baths, and you 
can see why The Greenbrier is 
the ideal spot for winter 

ings. 


(HITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA. 
Telephone: White Sulphur Springs 110 
Teletype: White Sulphur Springs 166 

Or Inquire of Greenbrier Offices in: 

New York, 588 FirtH AVENUE * JU 6-5500 
Cuicaco, 77 W. Wasn’ton Str. « RA 6-0625 
WASHINGTON, INVESTMENT BLDo. « RE 2642 
Boston, 73 TREMONT STREET * LA 3-4497 
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THE GOLD BOOK 

This issue of 

is published in two parts. Part Two is 

The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- 

ing, Which contains 188 pages and has a 

large distribution throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


CONVENTION OBSERVATIONS 

Officers, directors and members of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
are reaching their homes in all parts of 
the country well satisfied with the suc- 
cess of the 56th annual convention held 
in Cleveland last week. Attendance was 
at approximately record level, in excess 


¢ 2,000 registered; there was on hand 


a large representation of top executives 
of insurance companies, and there was 
a wealth of material provided for agents 
in the numerous sessions. That agents 
did not come essentially to visit com- 
pany headquarters was established once 
again by the large attendance at the 
general and forum sessions. However, a 
lot of good undoubtedly will result from 
the hundreds of contacts between agents 
and company officers. 

This was not a convention where big 
news for the press was constantly de- 
veloping. Meetings of directors, where 
keen debate often provided “good copy” 
for newsmen in years past, were calm, 
and the agenda was completed in rela- 
tively short order. Only on the question 
whether the size of the executive com- 
mittee and length of service of members 
should be revised were there some strong 
views presented, with a close vote re- 
sulting. 

However, the smoothness with which 
this convention proceeded adds to, 
rather than detracts from, the high 
quality of the program. The territorial 
conferences are accomplishing more and 
drawing greater interest than some years 
ago; the NAIA workshop session with 
emphasis upon the bond manual, educa- 
tional progress and multi-peril and pack- 
age policies found scores of agents 
after all seats in the large ball- 
The public re- 


standing 
room had been occupied. 
lations session, the large lines agents’ 


and rural agents’ conferences and the 
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highway accident prevention program 
all were addressed by men who had 
something worthwhile to say. Those 
who heard these talks, or may read 
them in the press, should be well re- 
warded for their attention to these sub- 
jects. 

High standards in convention activi- 
ties are a reflection of strong leadership. 
President J. F. Van Vechten and _ his 


Walter M. 


Sheldon, who is the new president, made 


assistant, Vice President 
a powerful team heading efforts to pro- 
tect agents’ rights, to improve selling 
techniques and to provide better service 
for the insurance buying public. The 
newly elected vice president, FE. J. Sey- 
mour, Monroe, La., is another man of 
mature judgment who can be relied upon 
to give adequate support to Mr. Shel- 
don. 

Around these administrative heads a 
representative executive committee has 
been selected, by a combination of elec- 
President Shel 
don stated in Cleveland that he would 


tions and appointments. 


not leave there until his executive com- 
mittee membership was complete. Thus 
he gets off to a good start with an or- 
ganization ready to function immediately 


the previous administration went out of 


office. 


POLITICAL SEMANTICS 


The presidential election campaign 
with its major stress on getting votes 
has an undertone of appeal to emotions 
rather than reason which is doing its 
bit to break down the individual’s de- 
sire for independence and the right to 
shoulder “The 
Survey” of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York points up this fact when it 
says: “A semantic trick of political cam- 


his own responsibilities. 


paigning is to imply a distinction be- 


tween ‘property rights’ and ‘human 
rights’ whereas property rights are basic 
human rights and such an implied dis- 
tinction is false. 

“By implication,” says the survey, 


“there are two sets of ‘rights,’ one be- 
longing to human beings and the other 
to property. Since human beings are 
more important, it is natural for the 
‘human 


human 


unwary to react in favor of 


rights.’ Property rights are 





CECIL WOODS 


Cecil Woods, president of Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga, Tenn., and a 
leader in civic affairs, has been made 
chairman of the big gifts committee of 
the Chattanooga Community Chest and 
United Defense Fund campaign. Mr. 
Woods has been on the Chest executive 
committee for 11 years and has served in 
many capacities including special gifts 
chairman. 

x * x 

Lt. Col. James R. Williams, financial 
vice president, Western & Southern Life, 
Cincinnati, was named commanding offi- 
cer of the 147th Inf ees Regiment, 37th 
Division, in training at Camp Polk, La. 
Colonel Williams served as commander 
of the 147th Regiment’s First Battalion 
prior to his new appointment. He en- 
tered the Army in 1940, and remained 
on active duty until June, 1946, when he 
was discharged. During World War 
he served more than two years in 
Europe. He reentered service when the 
147th was activated a year ago. 

x * * 

Joseph E. Crawford of the Crawford 
Insurance Agency, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
celebrated his 92nd birthday, Septembe r 
23. Mr. Crawford has been in the insur 
ance business. since January 5, 1876, 
starting at the age of 15 in the insur- 
ance office of the Barker Brothers in 
Brooklyn. 

Maurice S. Tabor, Buffalo insurance 
man, has been appointed treasurer of 
the 1952 Community Chest Appeal in 
Buffalo and Erie County, N. Y 


rights. The implied distinction is false. 
The real difference is of another kind. 
“What are the ‘property rights’ thus 
disparaged by being set apart from ‘hu- 
man rights’? They 
ancient and basic of human rights, and 
among the most indispensable to free- 
dom and progress. They are the pre- 
rogatives implicit in the elemental right 
to the product of one’s labor, which men 
have always regarded instinctively as be- 
longing to them almost as intimately 


are among the most 


and inseparably as their own bodies. 

“The ownership of property is the 
right for which, above all others, the 
common man has struggled through the 
centuries in his slow ascent from serf- 
dom. It is the right for which he strug- 
gles today in countries emerging from 
feudalism.” 





Mrs. John A. Stevenson, widow of the 
late president of Penn Mutual Life, has 
been elected a trustee of Temple Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Stevenson, who is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin, is a 
member of the board of governors of 
the Pennsylvania Heart Association, and 
of the executive board of the Women’s 
Committee of Jefferson Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. She is also a committee worker 
at both the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital and Bryn Mawr Hospital. Dur- 
ing the last war, under her le: adership, 
the Women’s War Bond Selling Unit of 
the Navy League was established. She is 
also a member and has been active in 
the Women’s University Club of Phila- 
delphia, the Acorn Club, the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club and the Colonial Dames. 


* * * 


John A. Diemand, president of the In- 
surance Co. of North rig Compa- 
nies, was one of 12 trustees of Temple 
University reelected for + went ir terms 
at the annual meeting of the university 
corporation, September 25, 


John Cleveland, home office represen- 
tative in the Los Angeles Group office 
of Pacific Mutual Life has been loaned 
to the Los Angeles Community Chest 
for the three-months’ duration of. its 
annual fund-raising compaign. One of 
23 junior executives assigned by local 
business firms to Red Feather service, 
Cleveland will work with volunteer lead- 
ers, aiding in planning and expediting 
the appeal among the larger industries 
of the Los Angeles area. 


a ee 


I. I. Reeve, director of planning and 
coordinating for Pacific Mutual Life is 
retiring after 28 years of service with 
the company. Early direct experience 
with agency-cashier activities, plus many 
years of management responsibility in 
the home office, thoroughly qualified 
Reeve for his planning coordinating ac- 
tivities. He has been responsible for 
numerous important “streamlining” in- 
novations in office practice. Most recent 
of his developments in this field is the 
“Budget Pack” plan of simplified  bill- 
ing, collecting and recording monthly 
premiums, currently being put into op- 
eration by Pacific Mutual. Reeve is well 
known to the membership of the Life 
Office Management Association, having 
represented Pacific Mutual regularly at 
association conventions, frequently par- 
ticipating in the programs. 


* * * 


M. Gienn Tuttle, Miami general agent 
of Lincoln National Life, has been re- 
elected a director of the Webster Out- 
door Advertising Co. and a director of 
the American Advertising Co. The 
Webster Outdoor and American Adver- 
tising Companies operate throughout the 
eastern seaboard. Mr. Tuttle is a life 
and qualifving member of the 1952 Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 


* * * 


Albert Hirst, counsel for the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been appointed a lecturer by 
New York University and is giving a 
course on certain legal aspects of life 
insurance in their School of Commerce. 

* * * 


George Dwight, president of Francis 
C. Carr & Co., insurance brokers at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City, heads a 
fund raising committee of business men 
seeking $2,500,000 for The Lighthouse, 
the New York Association for the Blind. 
He urges the leaders in this drive to 
search their organizations to find em- 
ployment for which blind persons are 
suited. Business men are highly pleased 
with blind employes once they give 
them an opportunity to work. 
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Lloyd Vosseller’s 50 Years With 
L. Perrin & Son, Inc., 
New York Agency 
Vosseller, 

& Son, Inc., and its affiliated 

Maiden Lane, New York, 

who recently observed his 50th anniver- 


Lloyd president of W. L 


Perrin 
agencies, 75 


sary in the agency field, looks back over 
half a century of activity, happy in the 
knowledge that he has enjoyed good 
health, made countless friends, and built 
prestige and good will by his participa- 
tion in worthwhile projects. 
Insurance agency activity, however, is 
only one phase of Mr. Vosseller’s inter- 
ests in life and living. An outdoor man, 
he has been active for nearly 20 years in 
wild life conservation and is a delegate 
from New Jersey to the annual conven- 
tions of the National Wild Life Federa- 
tion. In addition he is a member of the 

New Jersey State Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs and served for 13 years as 
its treasurer. Recently he retired from 
this post but continues in the Federation 
as a delegate to its monthly meetings. 

In his leisure time—on vacations and 
weekends—he goes duck hunting at Bar- 
negat Bay, deer hunting in season in the 
Adirondacks, and fishing in the Thou- 
sand Islands, N. Y., area. He has always 
been fond of the water since his ’teen 
years when he served during summer 

vacations as a deckhand on schooners 
plying the eastern seaboard. Sometimes 

Mr. Vosseller wonders if he should have 
followed the sea as a career like his 
brother, Perry, who was a freighter cap- 
tain and traveled the world. The insur- 
ance business is indeed prosaic in com- 
parison, he says. 

However, he now has no i for 
having devoted over half a century of 
faithful service to the insurance business 
and W. L. Perrin & Son. He started off 
in 1900 as an office boy in the New York 
office of the Phoenix of London at $10.00 
a week and two years later—after some 
brokerage office experience—joined W. L. 
Perrin & Son as an endorsement clerk. 
\ conscientious worker, he gladly put in 
long hours during this apprenticeship 
Period, winning promotion to assistant 
counterman. His immediate boss was 
George W. Davis. now retired, who later 
bec: ‘ame vice president of the agency. 

3y 1914 Mr. Vosseller, ready for 
larger responsibilities, was selected by 
Sydney T. Perrin, president of the firm, 
to organize and manage a marine insur- 
ance department. This marked the first 
ot several steps taken to expand the 
agency into a multiple line office. Soon 
thereafter Vosseller set up auto fire and 
theft facilities, and ran both departments 
for ten years. 

An important development in the 
agency’s expansion program came in the 
early ’20’s with the establishment of an 
accident and health department under 
the direction of Charles Bellinger who 
joined the agency at that time. A fur- 
ther step ahead was the entry into the 








casualty field which gave added prestige 
to W. L. Perrin & Son as a multiple line 
office catering to insurance brokers. 

Mr. Vosseller’s own importance in the 
picture was enhanced in 1925 by his pro- 
motion to be chief fire underwriter and 
this department under his management 
developed into the largest premium pro- 
ducer in the agency. It still has that 
distinction. 

Sydney T. Perrin died in 1940, a loss 
to both his agency and the New York 
insurance fraternity. Immediately there- 
after the Perrin organization was incor- 
porated with Mr. Bellinger as president 
and Mr. Vosseller as vice president in 
charge of the fire, marine and automo- 
bile departments. Eight years later he 
was elected president upon the death of 
Mr. Bellinger. 

The decision was quietly reached at 
that time by the key men of the agency 
to make an outright purchase of W. L. 
Perrin & Son from the Bellinger estate. 
This deal was set up so that each of- 
ficer of the agency today is a_stock- 
holder of the corporation. Mr. Vosseller’s 
chief lieutenant is Julius L. Ullman, 
executive vice president, who supervises 
the A. & H. and life insurance depart- 
ments along with administrative duties. 

In addition to heading the parent 
agency Mr. Vosseller is also president 
of the following affiliates: the Barker 
Fire Office in Brooklyn, the Perrin 
Agency in Jersey City, Perrin-Durbrow 
Life Associates and the 75 Maiden Lane 
Corp. which owns the Perrin building. 

In round figures the 1951 premium 
volume in all lines of the Perrin organi- 
zation was $4,500,000. 

In his 50 vears in the insurance busi- 
ness Lloyd Vosseller has acquired a rep- 
utation for quiet efficiency in whatever 
responsibility he undert akes. Modesty is 
one of his virtues. He is a member of 
the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Local Agents of the City of New 
York, Inc., the Insurance Society of New 
York, Inc., the Insurance Federation of 
New York St ate, Inc., and the Wall 
Street Club. 

He is also a member of the Wilderness 
Society; past president and secretary of 
the Somerset County Fish & Game Pro- 
tective Association which is the second 
oldest sportsmen’s group in New Jersey, 
and a past commander of Lafayette 
Camp, Sons of Union Veterans. His 
father served in the War Between the 
States as a drummer boy, enlisting at 
age 15 in the Union Army, Company F, 
30th N. J. Volunteers. 

Born on a farm near Somerville, N. J. 
Mr. Vosseller has lived in that = all 
his life. An active shanties in, he serves 
on the Consistorv of the Somerville 
First Reformed Church in which the 
late Senator Joseph F. Frelinghuysen’s 
family has long been prominent. 

Mrs. Vosseller, the former Gladys 
Reed, a personality in her own right, 
has been secretarv-treasurer for 30 years 
of the Raritan Valley Farms, regarded 
as the largest Ps Pe dairy in New 
Tersey. It is owned and operated by the 
Frelinghuysens. rs. Vosseller is also 


active in the Order of Eastern Star, 











George Maniat?s 


LLOYD VOSSELLER 


being a past Matron of Century Chapter 
100, Somerville. She has also held offices 
in the Eastern Star state organization. 

In addition to his prowess in hunting 
and fishing Mr. Vosseller is a keen stu- 
dent of old New York, and could’ no 
doubt write a book on the subject. It is 
therefore a real treat when he takes his 
friends on inspection tours of downtown 
Manhattan. 

One recent event which he will not 
soon forget is the luncheon party given 
in his honor by his associates in the 
Bankers Club, New York, on his 50th 
anniversary day. On that occasion he 
was presented with a gold thimble, suit- 
ably engraved, and the reason for this 
unique gift is that Mr. Vosseller always 
calls staff meetings to order with a 
thimble instead of a gavel. 

* * * 


Martin’s Aptitude Tests 

Because of the growing shortage of 
experienced clerical employes, it has be- 
come necessary for insurance companies 
to fill many positions with untried appli- 
cants whose capabilities cannot be veri- 
fed through former employers. Training 
these unskilled employes on the job 
represents a considerable investment and 
if the trainee lacks aptitude, the money 
is wasted. 

In searching for a way to forecast 
which applicants would represent a good 
risk, extensive research studies were car- 
ried on by Howard G. Martin, personnel 
methods and systems analyst, 690 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco. 

One of the most promising approaches 
to the problem was found to be through 
the use of aptitude tests. In order to 
determine which types of tests would be 
most effective in choosing trainees for 
various clerical positions, Martin tested 
several hundred employes of a large fi- 
nancial organization immediately after 
they had been hired and before they had 
started their training. The test scores 
were not made known to the supervisors 
to whom they were assigned. At the 
end of the three-month initial training 
period, the scores of those who had 
failed during the training were compared 
with the scores of those who had learned 
to perform their duties successfully. It 
was found that 80% of those who had 
passed the tests had satisfactorily com- 
pleted their training while 82% of those 
who had failed on the tests had proved 
unsatisfactory. 

Since these studies were completed. 
Martin has installed aptitude testing pro- 
grams in many insurance companies 
throughout the United States. Accumu- 
lated experience has now made possible 
the development of a packaged testing 
program which can be used by the office 
manager without further instruction than 
provided in the manual. 





Chairman, UHF Campaign 











PERCY CHUBB, I 


Chubb Is Insurance Division 
Chairman UHF Drive 

Percy Chubb II, partner in the New 
York firm of Chubb & Son, under- 
writers, has become chairman of the 
insurance division of the United Hos- 
pital Fund’s 1952 campaign. A com- 
mittee headed by Mr. Chubb will seek 
contributions from individuals in the 
insurance field. Contributions to the 
United Hospital Fund are distributed 
among the city’s 81 voluntary, non- 
profit hospitals, where they are used to 
help maintain essential health services 
for persons who live and work in New 
York. 

Mr. Chubb is president of Federal 
Insurance Co., and of Vigilant Insurance 
Co., and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Cathay Insurance Co. His di- 
rectorates include United States Guar- 
antee, First National Bank of New York 
and National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc. He is also a trustee of Community 
Service Society, the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society, the Marine Museum of the 
City of New York, and of the Victoria 
Foundation. 


o * * 


Travelers Political Campaign 
Mementoes 

More than 10,000 significant memen- 
toes of every presidential campaign in 
America’s history will be displayed in 
the “America Goes to the Polls” exhibit 
at the Travelers Insurance Companies in 
Hartford, from Tuesday, October 14, 
through Tuesday, November 4. 

The exhibit, the most complete collec- 
tion of political campaign memorabilia 
ever assembled, is being presented by 
the Travelers as a public service in co- 
operation with the national effort to get 
out the vote. 

The public has been invited to attend 
the display which will be open during 
business hours Mondays through Fridays 
and Friday evening, October 17, until 
9 p.m. 

The exhibit, largest of its kind in the 
world, is the collection of a Travelers 
official. It will be augmented by other 
items borrowed or purchased for the 
showing. 

Along with the buttons, badges, ban- 
ners, costumes, torches, pins, sashes and 
hats, the exhibit will also feature ex- 
cerpts from the speec hes of famous cam- 
paigners from Benjamin Harrison 
through Eisenhower and Stevenson. The 
speeches have been combined with a col- 
lection of campaign songs in special re- 
cordings which will be played at inter- 
vals during the exhibit. Pictures of 
presidential candidates of the past 163 
years will be on display. 

In addition, the exhibit will include 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Frank H. Thomas Dies 
Suddenly in California 


WAS FIRE ASSOARTION HEAD 
Joined Cations: in 1936 and Became 
President in 1944; Executive, 53, Promi- 
nent in Insurance Organizations 

Frank How: wll Thomas, president of 
Fire Association of Philadelphia and Re- 
liance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 
died suddenly September 24, in San 
Francisco, while on a routine business 
visit. He was 53 years old. 

Mr. Thomas was a native of Wilming- 
ton, Del., having been educated at Wil- 





Fabian Bachrach 


THOMAS 


FRANK H. 


mington Friends School. He was grad- 
uated from Cornell University in 1921. 
Subsequently, he entered the manufac- 
turing industry an an executive in charge 
of selling and foreign development, and 
later served the quite ible Trust Co., of 
Wilmington, as seshince ie vice presi- 
dent. For a short period, he was associ- 
ated with the Electric Hose & Rubber 
Co. of Wilmington, as vice president. 


Joined Company in 1936 


Mr. Thomas joined the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia in 1936 assuming the 
responsibilities of financial secretary. In 
1939, he was elected vice president and 
in 1944 became a director and was ele- 
vated to the presidency. He succeeded 
Otho E. Lane. who became chairman of 
he board at that time. Mr. Lane, who 
continues as a director of the companies 
in the Fire Association Group, resigned 
as board chairman in 1948, and in addi 
tion to his title as president, Mr. Thomas 
assumed the additional title of chief ex- 
ecutive officer 

Mr. Thomas took a prominent part 
in various insurance activities, having 
formerly served as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and as chairman of 
its public relations committee. He was a 
governor and fellow of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, a trustee of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association, 
director of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, a past director and chair 
man of the insurance committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. At the time of his death, he was 
a member of both the education commit 
tee and insurance committee of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition, Mr. Thomas served as di- 


rector of the Electric Bond & Share Co., 






SPERRY HEADS VOTE CAMPAIGN 
Chairman of N. Y. Young Men’s Trade 
Board Insurance Committee to Solicit 
Pledges to Register and Vote 

Thomas Sperry of John C. Paige & 
Co., is chairman of the New York 
Young Men’s Board of Trade insurance 
committee, in the trade board’s “get out 
the vote campaign.” Such a campaign is 
being undertaken this year by a number 
of civic organizations. 

Agents, brokers and underwriters will 
assist in the campaign next week and 
will be stationed in front of the Sub- 
Treasury Building at Wall and Nassau 
Streets, where they will solicit signatures 
to on a scroll pledging that the signatory 
will register and vote in the coming 
election. 

Of the “get out the vote” campaign, 
Mr. Sperry said: “The Young Men’s 
Board of Trade, participating in a na- 
tional project of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is making an 
effort to see that as many eligible voters 
as possible register and vote. Here is a 
chance for individuals to show their gov vd 
citizenship by signing this pledge scroll.” 


N. Y. ee Meet on 6 


The Insurance Women of New York 
will open their fall sessions on October 
6 with a buffet dinner at the Continental 
Insurance Co. building at 80 Maiden 
Lane. The speaker will be Sylvia Ward, 
who is a member of the League of 
Women Voters, business and profes- 
sional branch, whose subject will be 


“Why Vote?” 


New York, and the Electric Hose & 
Rubber Co.. Wilmington. He was on the 
finance committee of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Mr. Thomas was a 
member of the Bankers Club of New 
York, Insurance Societies of New York 
and Philadelphia, Down Town Club, 
Fourth Street Club, Racquet Club = of 
Philadelphia, and a member of the Vic- 
mead Hunt and Wilmington Country 
Club. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Margaret Butler, of Baltimore, and two 
children: E. Ann Thomas of New York 
City, daughter; a son, F. H. Thomas, 
Ill, of Svracuse, N. Y., and a grandson, 
William Way Thomas. One sister, Mrs. 
W. R. Heald of Wilmington, survives 
him. 

Mr. Thomas resided at Westover Hills, 
Wilmington. 


North British Changes 
In Mid-Western Field 


MOORE IS SENT TO CHICAGO 


Thomas Assistant to Tisdale at Home 
Office; Parsons at Home Office in 


Southern Department 


In line with its long-term program 
of decentralization the management of 
the North 
several personnel changes 


British Group announces 
necessitated 
thereby at this time. Since January, the 
then-created Midwestern 


has been gradually 


department 
expanded and just 
recently has assumed supervision of two 
additional states, Iowa and Wisconsin. 
Assistant Secretary Walter F. Moore 
accordingly is being transferred from his 
post as assistant in the Central-Western 
department at the home office to the 
Midwestern department at Chicago as 
assistant to Secretary Charles L. Day. 
F. B. Ingledew, also assistant secretary 
there, continues in that capacity in as- 
sociation with Messrs. Day and Moore. 
_ General \gent Harry G. Thomas, 
formerly assistant in the Southern de- 
eplasapee at New York, succeeds Mr. 
Moore as assistant to Secretary H. V. 
Tisdale in the Central-Western depart- 


ment at the home office. 
J. G. Parsons Advanced 
Jack G. Parsons, formerly Arkansas 


state agent, has been c: alled to the home 
office as general agent to assist Charles 
J. Williams, Southern department secre- 
tary. He assumes Mr. Thomas’ duties. 

Walter F. Moore, in going to Chicago, 
once again becomes assistant to Secre- 
tary Day, with whom he had been as- 
sociated for several years in the old 
Western department at the home office. 
Mr. Moore has had home office and 
field experience in various Midwestern 
states, and brings to his new position 
presen al experience and knowledge re- 

garding company and agency operations 
aieed over a period of 27 years. 

Mr. Thomas has served the companies 
for more than 30 years, all of them as- 
sociated with the Southern department 
in both home office and field. He is 
recognized as an experienced underwrit- 
er. During World War II he attained 
the rank of major in the U. S. Army 
Air Force. 

Mr. Parsons, a native of Arkansas, 
graduated from Arkansas College, and 
then served about three years with the 
Arkansas Fire Prevention Bureau. Dur- 
ing World War II he was in Govern- 
ment service as a civilian inspector of 
war plants but resigned to enter the 
J. S. Army. For the past seven and a 
half years he has been Arkansas state 
agent for the North British Group. 
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Property Lines Meet 
Changing Conditions 


VINCENT SPEAKS IN DETROIT 





National Board Manager Tells CPCU 
Chapter Strenuous Competition 
Keeps Business Strong 


The property insurance business has 
successfully met the challenge of new 
conditions in the modern business world 
and will continue to do so, Lewis A. 
Vincent, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, said 
on October 1 in Detroit. He spoke at 
the All-Industry luncheon on the occa- 
sion of the conferment ceremony of the 
Michigan Chapter of Chartered Prop- 
erty & Casualty Underwriters at the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. 

During the ceremony a number of 
property insurance men received CPCU 
certificates. 

Mr. Vincent told the graduates that 
there are fundamental reasons in our 
wav of life that have made insurance 
companies capable of rendering so much 
service. 

Competition 

“One factor,” he declared, “is strenuous 
competition among companies, among 
kinds of companies, and among agents 
and others who serve communities every 
where in the country. We would not like 
to see that competition disappear in our 
kind of business or any other. It has 
helped to make our companies strong 
and resourceful and always aware of the 
desires of policvhol lers.” 

Mr. Vincent noted that the insurance 
business is outstanding in that its various 
branches and segments cooperate in the 
advancement of the industry as a whole 
and in its service to the public. 

“With all its soundness and everyday 
practicality our business traditionally has 
its humanitarian side, a feeling of deep 
obligation to be a good and_ unselfish 
citizen and public servant,” he said 

He noted also that the educational 
work, as exemplied by the course of 
study leading to the certificates estab- 
lishing the degree of CPCU is notable 
in this respect. 

“Here as in other instances,” he said, 
“competitors meet on a common ground 
and through the combined efforts bring 
about results that could not otherwise 
be as effective.” He added, also, that “the 
cooperation of all sections of the indus- 
try is evidence that necessary competi- 
tion can exist without lessening that 
essential element of our American way 
of life. 

Mr. Vincent told how property insur- 
ance had its part in helping pioneers 
develop the automobile industry in De- 
troit and other businesses of national 
and local importance. He declared it 
plays a part every day in helping in 
the maintenance, expansion and security 
of all of them. 


Wittich Joins Merchants 
Group in New Jersey Field 


Harold W. Wittich, who resigned last 
month as fieldman in New Jersey for 
the Providence Washington, has joined 
the Merchants Fire and Merchants In- 
demnity of New York as their field rep- 
resentative in New Jersey. He was with 
the Providence Washington for 22 years, 
with headquarters in Newark. 


J. L. Albert Malo Dies 


I. L. Albert Malo, manager for the 
Home Insurance Co. in the Province ot 
Quebec, Canada, died in Montreal Sep- 
tember 28 after an extended illness. He 
was 67 years old. Mr. Malo, who was 
widely known in insurance circles in the 
Dominion of Canada, has been on leave 
of absence from the Home since April, 
1949. He was associated with the com- 
pany for 31 years. 
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Kraus and Brooks Describe Public 
Relations Programs in La. and N.J. 


Cleveland, Sept. 24—The public rela- 
tions program of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Insurance Agents 
held this morning at Cleveland was pre- 
sided over by President J. F. Van Vech- 
ten and featured two speakers who are 
well versed in the subject and closely 
public 


Association of 


relations move- 
ments in their respective states. They 
were: James C. Kraus, New 
chairman of the committee of manage- 


identified with 
Orleans, 


Trained Insurance Specialists, 
Brooks, East Orange, 
casualty commit- 

Association of 


ment of 
and Herbert L. 
N. J., chairman of the 
tee of the New Jersey 
Insurance Agents. 

Mr. Kraus spoke graphically on the 
public relations and advertising campaign 
conducted by New Orleans agents with 
these objectives: To acquaint the public 
with the facts of insurance and the best 
use of it; to promote interest in, and 
knowledge of, adequate insurance cover- 
age; to inspire the confidence of the 
people in the integrity of the companies 
and agencies selling this insurance, and 
to bring fellow agents closer together on 
a friendly, instead of a cut-throat com- 
petitive basis. 

In December, 1950, about 60 of the 
135 members of the New Orleans Insur- 
ance Exchange united the group which 
is now widely known as TIS. A com- 
mittee composed of Mr. Kraus as chair- 
man, Milton F. Hilbert, Jr., vice chair- 
man; Bela A. Lynn as secretarv, and 
Charles Rittenberg, Edmond Schwartz 
and Tohn Singreen as board members set 
to work to interest other members of 
exchange and the program was launched. 


Newspapers Offer Best Results 


TIS discovered to its satisfaction that 
newspaper advertising offers the best of 
results for the least investment and 
recognized that to put across any suc- 
cessful program it would take the com- 
bination of a smart group of insurance 
men and a competent advertising agency 
working in close relation. Since its in- 
ception the program has been handled 
by John Arthur, former president of the 
Advertising Club of New Orleans. The 
program, which is copywrited. has been 
sold to local exchanges in other Louis- 
iana cities and still more are considering 
it. The ads are not conventional copv 
but institutional advertising in the mod- 
ern manner, M. Kraus said. 

“Now that competition is entering the 
field with chain-store bargain basement 
insurance sales, with package deals on 
auto finance, and other similar practices, 
we must all work together,” Mr. Kraus 
concluded. “For a small investment per 
member in a joint advertising campaign, 
our cause can be furthered from city to 
city and state to state. One or two 
member groups cannot do it alone. It 
takes the combined efforts and forces 
of each and everv one of us in the 
insurance business to put this program 
over. We need you and vou need adver- 
tising to fight your battles. The amount 
of space purchased is considerably larger 
when purchased by a group than indi- 
vidually, thereby building up prestige 
among clients and prospects as well as 
with the insurance companies with 
whom we do business. . . 

“How else could the individual insur- 
ance agent reach so many people for 
such a small outlay—an average of $9 to 
$10 or $108 to $120 for the whole year 
of advertising ?” 

Mr. Brooks’ talk, “Public Relations Is 
Public Service,” was devoted solely to 
the success of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion, through forward thinking and 
Preparation, first in presenting to the 
people of the state the necessity for in- 
creases in automobile liability rates. 








When it became apparent that the rates 
must go up, the association obtained the 
services of A. Charles Corotis, already 
public relations director for several com- 
parable trade associations. 

New spaper releases setting forth per- 
tinent information in regard to the 
contemplated rate increases and the rea- 
sons therefore reached all newspapers in 
the state and was disseminated by them 
to the people. ; 

“With the announcement, later in the 
month by the companies, of the new and 
higher rates and the not unfriendly re- 
ception accorded them by the public, the 
New Jersey Association felt that its 
foresight had been well rewarded and 
that the time and expense that had been 
so methodically exerted under the able 
direction of Mr. Corotis had succeeded 
beyond our fondest expectations,’ Mr. 
Brooks said. 

Compulsory Fight Looms 


Mr. Brooks said that the agents of 
the state had hardly rested from its 
first effort at organized public relations 
when a compulsory automobile insur- 
ance fight loomed with the next session 
of the legislature and Mr. Corotis was 
again employed on a year round, con- 
tinuing basis. 

Realizing that a campaign to combat 
this threat was a dneeestota one of in- 
forming members and advising them on 
effective procedure, educating the public 
and contact work with the legislature, 
the association adopted an affirmative 
policy to build up a public demand for 
a strengthened financial responsibility 
law. 

A series of bills were introduced in 
the legislature, but the New Jersey 
agents withheld its bill because’ the 
senator who was to introduce it in- 
sisted on introducing with it another 
bill providing for a state-operated unsat- 
isfied judgment fund. 


“This,” said Mr. 


(Continued on Page 23) 


3rooks, “presented 


NAIA Past Presidents at Bennett Testimonial 





Past presidents of the National 
represented at the testimonial dinner given to retiring General Counsel Walter H. 


Bennett at the annual convention in Cleveland last week. Shown grouped 
Mr. Bennett were the following, together with J. F. Van Vechten, 
newly 
Van Vechten; : 
Fort Worth, 
Chicago, 1933; 
Milwaukee and 
Gandy, 
Jr., Baltimore, 1946; 
W. Va., 1923; 


past year, and Walter M. oe 

Seated, from lef t—Mr. 
master of ceremonies; Melvin Miller, 
Bennett; Allan Wolff, 

Standing—W. B. Calhoun, 
Harrington, Atlanta, 1927; 
Clarksdale, Miss., 1949; Guy T. 
City, 1925; Frank R. Bell, Charleston, 


Charles L. 
Warfield, 


Association of 


Mr. Sheldon, 


Insurance Agents were well 
around 
president this 
elected to that post: 

John C. Stott, Norwich, N. Y., who was 
elected president in 1950: Mr. 
Chicago. 

Orlando, Fla., 1931; W. Eugene 
Birmingham, 1932; O. Shaw Johnson, 
Cliff C. Jones, Kansas 


Sidney O. — Gainesville 


Ga. sini W. Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh, 1944, and David A. North, New camkaes 1942. 


viel Wawel Woodbery 
On NAIA Executive Comm. 


Newly elected 
tional Association of Insurance 
Walter M. Sheldon, Chicago, together 
with Vice President E. ]. Seymour, Mon- 
roe, La., and the three members of the 
new executive committee elected last 
week at the convention in Cleveland, 
have appointed as the other three mem 
bers of the committee the following: 

Robert E. Battles, R. A. Rowan & 
Co., Los Angeles; Robert Maxwell, F. 
W. Offenhauser and Co., Texarkana, 
Arkansas, and Louie E. Woodbury, Jr., 
Louie E. Woodbury, Tr., insurance, Wil- 
mington, N. C. Mr. Maxwell served on 
the committee last year while the two 
other appointments are new 


president of the Na- 
Agents, 


War Damage Committee Reports 


The NAIA committee on war damage 
headed by Walter B. Cary, 
Cleveland that 


all war damage proposals failed to pass 


insurance, 


of Detroit, reported at 


while the 82nd Congress was in session. 
Reviewing developments during the two 
years of the 82nd Congress the commit- 
tee report states: 

“Numerous bills were introduced in 
both the House and Senate in an en- 
deavor to provide, through insurance, re- 
insurance, or otherwise, reasonable pro- 
tection against loss of or damage to 
property, rez il and personal, and through 
reinsurance (including the insurance of 
self-insured employers) reasonable pro- 
tection against liability imposed under 
any workmen’s compensation act, occu- 
pational disease act, employers’ liability 
act or similar law, for injury or disease 
suffered by emploves and arising out of 
or in the course of employment, which 
may result from hostile or warlike ac- 
tion, etc. 


One Bill Passed by House 


“All of these bills were referred to 
the committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the respective house in which 
thev were introduced. 

“One bill emerged from committee and 
was passed by the House. However, a 
similar bill in the Senate never emerged 
from committee and, therefore, all legis- 
lation died with the adjournment of the 
82nd Congress. 

“On July 5, just before adjournment, 


Senator Frear introduced what is known 
as S. J. Res. 171, being a joint resolu- 
tion. This resolution also died with the 
82nd Congress, so there is now no war 
damage legislation pending in Congress. 

“One of the reasons that more prog- 
ress was not made on this legislation 
was the fact that the Congress seemed 
to be more conscious of the much 
greater hazards to be assumed due to 
the development of atomic energy. 

“There was grave doubt in the minds 
of many legislators as to the ability of 
even the Government to assume liability 
in case of all-out war under existing con- 
ditions. 

“A study of the entire problem was 
made by the executive branch of the 
Government under the direction of the 
National Security Resources Board and 
this study is being continued, and no 
doubt a report will be made to the 83rd 
Congress by this — 


Hines Wi ins ee Set 


The winner of the set of Syracuse 
China awarded by the Excelsior Insur- 
ance Company at the Cleveland conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents was H. F. Hines, 
Southern manager of Crum and Forster 
in Atlanta. Ga. The set is a six-place 
set made by the Onondaga Pottery of 
Syracuse, N. Y. The winning name was 
drawn from the ballot box by Myra C 
Knight of Upper Montclair, T., and 
by Anne Ritchie of Paterson, N. J. 


New sania ‘annie Had 
Good Turnout at Cleveland 
A sizable 

attended the 

in Cleveland last 


agents from New 
NAIA 


week 


group of 
Jersey convention 
Among this 


group were the following: 


Roy H. MacBean, president, New 
Jersey Association; Charles H. Frank- 
enbach, state national director; Sol S. 


Holland, chairman, executive committee; 
\. Charles 


Charles J. 


director; 
secretary ; 


Corotis, publicity 


Unger, executive 


Russell Strickler, Francis Tyrrell, Harry 
Godshall, H. Earl Munz, Deane Merrill, 
Norman Smalley, Herbert L. Brooks, 


George R. Parker, Sr. 
Alfred C. Sinn, Myra Knight, 
Ritchie, Robert Coburn, 


Karl Weidel, | Sipe 


Joel Harrison, : 
Anne 
Leonard Fuchs, 
and nar Fleming. 


One-Write sich Policy 
Offered by Archie Slawsby 


Slawsby, Nashua, N.H., and 
member of the NAIA property insur- 
ance committee, presented to the state 
national directors at Cleveland a pro- 
posed one-write inland marine policy. 
This follows the one-write fire ‘policy 
now being approved in most states. He 
will submit the forms he has drawn up 
to the Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation for its consideration. 

With all typing done on the front page 
and forms identified by number stapled 
to it without their being typed on or 
countersigned, the face calls for infor- 
mation as to insured, amount, descrip- 
tion of property, rate, premium, etc., in 
addition to the form number, and the 
balance of the policy contains general 
inland marine conditions common to 
all coverages. Forms offered with the 
proposed policy are jewelry and furs, 
golfers’ equipment, camera, fine arts, 
bicycle, mobile agricultural equipment, 
live stock, neon signs, wedding pres- 
ents, transportation, physicians’ and 
surgeons’ equipment, horse and wagon, 
silverware and stamp and coin collec- 
tion floaters. 

Mr. Slawsby said that between 80% 
and 90% of agents do not write their 
own inland marine policies but use ap- 
plication forms which are sent to com 
pany officers. He said that filling out 
these applications is more expensive and 
less efficient than issuance by agents of 
policies. 


Archie 
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Bidwell Urges Use of 
Progressive Repetition 


SPEAKS AT SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Says Economics of Sadoney Must Be 

Made Clear to People Who Shape Pub- 

lic Opinion to Present Case Factually 

More of the principle of “progressive 
repetition” should be put to work in 
public relations programming for proper- 
tv insurance, said Kenneth H. Bidwell, 
assistant United States manager of the 
London Assurance, in his address before 
the South Bend - Mishawaka Insurance 
Dav at South Bend, Ind.,_ recently. 
His subject was “Again and Again and 
Again.” 

Mr. Bidwell warned that “unless we 
speak out again and again and again and 
make the economics of the industry 
clear to the people who help shape pub- 
lic opinion, we cannot in all fairness ex- 
pect to have our case presented fully 
and_ factually.” : 

Insurance people cannot take for 
granted that their public relations story 
“will stay told” simply because it is 
recited once or twice a year, the New 
Yorker, a member of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association public relations 
committee, declared. 

Public Relations Means Selling 

“We cannot take for granted that it 
is enough to be part of a beneficial in- 
dustry.” Mr. Bidwell said. “We cannot 
take for granted that even the most 
effective telling of our story means 
that more than a fraction of our audi- 
ence will understand more than a frac- 
tion of what we are saying. And we 
cannot take for granted that a_ pro- 
fessional public relations program, 
whether it costs ten dollars or ten 
million dollars, can absolve us of the 
— for personal effort, day in 
and day out. We have to recognize at 
the outset that public relations means 
selling—selling an idea as well as a 
product, and keeping both of them 
sold.” 

If insurance people do not use the 
principle of progressive repetition con- 
snrectivey. it will continue to work 
against the industry, the speaker said, 
noting that, in some sections of the 
country, newspapers have carried news 
of automobile rate increases seven times 
in seven years. 

Mr. Bidwell quoted part of an edi 
torial from one of the nation’s leading 
newspapers to the effect that “insurance 
companies themselves make some small 
contribution to high costs by overly 
expensive business methods.” While the 
editorial mentions only the companies, 
the charge is one that should be of the 
deepest concern to every agent, every 
broker and every other man or woman 
who earns his or her living through 
property insurance, The London Assur- 
ance official emphasized. 

Newspaper Raises Subscription Price 

Ironically, the same newspaper that 
commented on rate increases had_ re- 
cently raised the price of its Sunday 
edition 3314%, Mr. Bidwell pointed out 
‘There were a number of explanations 
for the move, but nothing was said 
about overly expensive business meth- 
ods,” he said. 

In many industries there is a schoo! 
of thought that claims that the less 
said about the economic factors that 
determine profit and loss, the better 
off the industry is likely to be, Mr. 
Bidwell observed. “Perhaps that school 
has its disciples in property insurance. 
If so we seem to have reached the point, 
in considering the future of public re- 
lations for our business, when we should 
put that philosophy to the test of com- 
mon sense and abandon it if it no longer 
makes sense.” 

Opportunities for ‘putting the prin- 
ciple of progressive repetition to work 
in behalf of property insurance seem 
to be equally divided between compa- 
nies and agents, the speaker emphasized. 
Opportunities and responsibilities of 
the companies, Mr. Bidwell suggested, 
include such factors as the need to ex- 
plain the simple economics involved in 
the transfer of risk, action to minimize 


misunderstanding 
nature ot the industry and the provision 
ivail che in the past.” 

The — outlined four specific pub- 
sna ms atte tiey can hee most dictive 
ance across to the public” 
local board city in 


thought-leaders 


from agents or go Brome to their assureds 


* Should Sinsiiind Questions Freely 
, continuous programs in 


need and want for practic: "1 use in their 


stigma of nerd dl 
in m avin itics.” 
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APPOINT PEDERSEN IN N. E. 


Fire Association and Reliance Name Him 
State Agent in Western Massa- 
chusetts-Vermont Territory 
Clarence B. Pedersen has been ap- 
pointed state agent for Fire Association 
and Reliance Insurance Co. in the west- 
ern Massachusetts - Vermont territory. 
He will succeed E. Packer Wilbur, ITI, 
who has been advanced to superintend- 

ent at the head office. 

Mr. Pedersen is a native of Brooklyn. 
He entered the insurance business in 
1940 at the head office of a New York 
company, and after completing four 
vears in the infantry, entered the train- 
ing class of that company for fieldmen. 
His field experience has included central 
New York and New England assign- 
ments. 

Headquarters will be maintained at 
Springfield, Mass. 


Supt. Bohlinger Approves 


Civil Defense Endorsement 
The committee on law and legislation 
of the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York has adopted and 
Superintendent of Insurance Alfred J. 
Bohlinger has approved an amendment 
to authorized endorsement Form CDV2 
entitled, “Municipalities — Civil Defense 
Volunteers Other Than Auxiliary Fire- 
men and Members of Rescue Squads.” 
In so doing, coverage has been provided 
for towns, villages or cities which elect 
to bring their civil defense volunteers 
under the New York workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

The amendment to the endorsement 
involves the elimination of the phrase 
“that has created a local office of civil 
defense under the State Defense Emer 
gency Act.’ 


Fireman’s Fund Names 


Collins Hail Special 


The Fireman's Fund Group has an- 
nounced appcintment of Floyd R. Collins 
as special agent, hail department, for 
the Southeastern states of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Georgia and Florida. He will make his 
headquarters in the group’ s new hail of- 
fice in Raleigh, N. C. In his new assign- 
ment he will assist M. C. Gardner, hail 
supervisor in charge of that area. 

Mr. Collins was formerly a staff mem- 
ber of Mars Hill College, Mars Hills, 
N. C. He has had hail adjusting ex- 
perience with the Southeastern Hail 
Adjustment Association during the sum- 
mer months for the last four hail sea- 


SONS. 


E. J. McCarthy Advanced 


John A. North, president, Phoenix-Con- 
necticut Group, announces that Edward 
J. McCarthy had been promoted to as- 
sistant general adjuster of the claims 
department. 
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WILLIAM A. ESPY RETIRES 


Supt. of N. Y. Fire Patrol Had Served 
for 40 Years; Gained Commendation 
From Industry and Public 
The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers announces transfer to the inac- 
tive list on October 1 of Superintendent 
William A. Espy who has served the 
New York Fire Patrol with honor and 
outstanding ability for about 40 years, 
Superintendent Espy was appointed to 
the New York Fire Patrol as assistant 
to the inspector on December 28, 1912, 
and promoted to investigator as of 
June 15, 1918. On January 1, 1921, he 
was appointed inspector and on July 
1, 1934 he was promoted to assistant 
superintendent in addition to his duties 
as inspector. On March 15, 1939, he was 
promoted to superintendent which po- 
sition he held until April 1, 1952, since 
which time he has served as consultant 

to Chief Scanlon. 

During this long period, Superintend- 
ent Espy became well known and _ re- 
spected by the insurance industry and 
the Fire Patrol which he headed has 
received much commendation from the 
general public and representatives of 
industry, as well as the insurance com- 
panies supporting it, for its valuable 
work rendered in the protection of life 
and property in New York. 

Due to the unusual conditions pre- 
vailing here, with particular refcrence 
to the large concentration of values, the 
substantial number of vertical risks and 
the existence of over 5,000 sprinklered 
buildings, the Patrol renders a much 
needed and vi aluable service. Under the 
supervision of Superintendent Espy, the 
Patrol has rendered this service in 
close cooperation with the New York 
Fire Department. 


New York Board Losses 
Include Extended Cover 


Losses assigned to the committee on 
losses and adjustments of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters num- 
bered 626 for August, involving $825,385, 
compared with 608 losses for $1,257,772 
in the same month last year. This 
shows an increase of 3% in number 

losses but decrease in amount ot 
34%. 
For the first eight months of 1952 
Secretary E. C. Niver states the com- 
mittee was assigned 7,302 losses for 
$17,210,140 against 4,394 losses for $11,- 
740,634 in the same period of 1951. 
There was an increase in number of 
66% and in amount of 46%. It is 
emphasized that these figures include 
extended coverage losses and that the 
increase in number this year is largely 
due to this fact. In future reports the 
board will make a segregation of fire and 
extended coverage losses. 


Aetna Transfers Mitchell 


Special Agent Bernard J. Mi itchell has 
been sent from Ohio to the Kansas City, 
Mo., office of the Aetna Insurance 
Group. Mr. Mitchell succeeds Special 
Agent Philip H. Bevan who resigned to 
enter the local agency business. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Mitchell was 
educated at Marmion Military Academy 
and DePaul University, He joined the 
Aetna in 1947 and_ following several 
years underwriting training was ap- 
pointed special agent in northern Ohio 
in 1950. In his new position, Mr. 
Mitchell will make his headquarters in 
the Sharp Building, Kansas City, where 
he will be associated with State Agent 
H. E. Johnson, Jr. 


GRUBBS HOME SPECIAL 

The Home Insurance Company an- 
nounces appointment of O. L. Grubbs, 
Ir. as a special agent in its Charlotte, 
N.C., office. Mr. Grubbs, a captain in 
the Army Air Force during World Wat 
II, has had considerable insurance ex- 
perience as a special agent and engineer. 
He will serve in Charlotte under the di- 
rect supervision of Resident Secretary 
J. Carter Cook. 
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Crime Coverages for Commercial 


Clients Featured by Security Cos. 


Carrying still further its fresh ap- 
proach to agency sales promotion—* sell- 
ing America’s great middle market for 
insurance” — the Security - Connecticut 
Insurance Compani es are offering a de- 
tailed program for selling crime cover- 
ages to commercial clients. This pro- 
gram is out lined in the new issue of the 
companies: agency sales bulletin, now 
being mailed to their agents. 

Raulcen down in a practical way,” the 
bulletin states, “there are four general 
types of insurance that small and me- 
dium-size commercial insureds need: 

“(1) Fire and its allied lines; (2) auto, 
truck and_ port equipment cover- 
ages; (3) general bility and its associ- 
ated lines; (4) burglary insurance, fidel- 
ity bonds and their associated coverages. 





Crime Protection 


“The great majority of commercial in- 
sureds are fully aware of most of their 
insurance needs in the first two classes. 
Your opportunity to make more sales, 
and put important new clients on your 
books, lies in the last two classes. A 
few months ago, in an agency sales 
bulletin tit] ‘Sell the Great Middle 
M: irket for Liability’ we offered some 
Ilpful_ promotion suggestions in_ that 
field. This bulletin tells some of the 
things you need to know to add materi- 
ally to your agency’s commissions and 
profits through writing the various types 
of burglary and robbery insurance and 
fidelity bonds. Perhaps the first thing 











Toale Appointed NAIA 


homer Director 
Eugene Toale, CPCU, has been ap- 
pointed inca of the educational di- 
vision of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, to succeed Clarence R. 
Rauter, CPCU, effective October 1, it 
was announced by retiring President J. 
F. Van Vechten and Ernest F. Young, 
chairman of the NAIA educational com- 
mittee, at Cleveland last week. 
Mr. Young, in commenting on Mr. 
Toale’s appointment, said, “Mr. Toale 


has demonstrated his ability and un- 
derstanding of the educational needs 
of the members of the National Associa- 


tion, and we are confident that he will 
continue the fine work of the educational 
division.” 


Robert H. Beal Dies 


One of Hamilton’s well-known insur- 
ance men died September 24 in Hamil- 
ton, Ont. He was Robert Hugh Beal, 
62, senior partner in the firm of Beal 
and Goodrow. In 1923 he began the in- 
surance business with George L. Good- 
row. Present members of the firm are 
Ernest B. Beal, Robert C. Doring and 
John C. Meen. 

Mr. Beal had been past vice president 
of the Ontario Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, and past president of the Hamil- 
ton Association. For his outstanding 
work in insurance circles he was given 
the honorary degree of fellow of the 
Insurance Institute of Ontario. 





to do—at least in your selling efforts 
if you have not done so before—is to 
think and talk of this protection as crime 
insurance.’ 

Included in the bulletin is a “Summary 
of Crime Coverages for Commercial 
Prospects” which gives brief de scriptions 
of ten basic crime insurance forms plus 
three “package” policies: the store- 
keepers’ policy, the office burglary and 
robbery policy and the dishonesty, dis- 
appearance and destruction policy. 

Among selling helps involved is a 
copyrighted crime insurance proposal 
form to be used in suggesting the 
amounts of the various types of protec- 
tion a specific client or prospect should 
have. One of its major advantages is 
that it gives the agent an opportunity 
to call specifically to the attention of 
the prospect, in writing, the existing in- 
surable hazards that are not covered. 

The bulletin tells how to build a pros- 
pect list, how to get the names of the 
right men in the companies involved, 
how to approach prospects and suggests 
things to do and say in selling. 
sample pre-call letter specifically for 
merchants is shown in the bulletin, to- 
gether with a schedule for using it. 
\ folder on the storekeepers’ policy is 
offered to go with this letter. There’s 
another pre-call letter for other com- 
mercial prospects, and a folder on the 
DDD policy to go with this. 


Name Hoffman in Vermont 

Preston H. Hoffman, Brattleboro, was 
elected president of the Vermont Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at its meet- 


ing at  Fairlee’ recently, succeeding 
Richard C. Hubbard, Middlebury. Ed- 
ward G. Welchman, Woodstock, was 


and Harold E. 
named 


elected vice president 
Montgomery, St. Albans, was 
secretary-treasurer. 


COX DIRECTS POLIO DRIVE 
James T. Cox, vice president, John 
sailey Insurance Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 

has been appointed general director of 
the Knox County polio campaign. 


AGENCY ACCOUNTANTS MEET 


New York Group Hears Glavey, Kirk- 
patrick, Loughran, McDowell; Slater 
Conducts Question-Answer Panel 

The September meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agency Accoun- 
tants, New York, was attended by more 
than 00 members and their guests. 

The meeting was opened by John J. 
Toner, president, who turned it over to 
Louis Hamel, vice president. Mr. Hamel 
addressed the group as to the purpose 
of the organization and introduced the 
panel guests, who were T. F. Glavey, 
Chase National Bank; G. L. Kirkpatrick, 
First Bank Credit Corp.; J. F. Loughran, 
Corroon & Reynolds and J. P. Mc- 
Dowell, Great American Group. Each 
speaker briefly discussed his respective 
method of dealing with the subject “pre- 
mium financing.” 

Marvin Slater, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, conducted the question- 
answer period. Considerable interest 
centered upon the different methods em- 
ployed by the companies, especially as 
to the effective date of c: ancellation and 
whether or not, under the finance con- 
tract, an actual cancellation notice to 
the assured and or mortgagee is re- 
quired. The problems presented and the 
results accomplished convinced those 
present of the need of such an organiza- 
tion. While less than six months old, the 
group has attracted many of the more 
important producers in this area. 

The next meeting of the rs, 
set for Wednesday, October at 5:30 
p.-m., at De Palma’s “sconces will be 
principally a general business meeting. 


Massachusetts Agents to 
Meet in Boston, Oct. 21-22 


The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its 53rd annual 
meeting at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel in 
Boston on October 21 and 22. President 
Walter M. Sheldon of the National As- 
sociation will adress the get- “age oned 
luncheon on Tuesday, October 21. Other 
speakers will include William N. Wood. 
land, editor, The Standard, and Arthur 
C. Conley, counsel and manager, Insur- 
ance Federation of Massachusetts. Dr. 
Thomas S. Roy will be the banquet 
speaker. 

On Wednesday, October 22, there will 
be a panel discussion headed by Past 
President Carroll K. Steele and election 
of officers and other business. At the 
closing luncheon William W. Ellis, field 
supervisor, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
will speak on salesmanship. President 
Frederick J. England, Cambridge, will 
preside at the various sessions. 


WILLIAM NORGARD DIES 

F. William Norgard, Yakima, Wash., 
52, prominent jnsurance man, died in 
Portland, Ore., hospital of heart attack. 
He was taken ill while visiting relatives 
in Condon, Ore. He was a native of 
Norway and had been a_ resident of 
Yakima and Grandview, Wash., for 45 
years. He was past president of Yakima 
County Insurance Agents and active in 


the NATA. 
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INSURANCE WOMEN WILL MEET 


Executive Board to Hold Mid-year 
Meeting at Kansas City, October 11-12; 
Christine Buchwald to Preside 

The executive board of the National 
Association of Insurance Women will 
hold its mid-year meeting at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., October 
11-12. Christine Buchwald, president of 
the association, will preside. The first 
session will convene Saturday morning. 

The board consists of Christine Buch- 
wald, Cleveland; first vice president, 
Edna Mae Gay of Nashville, Tenn.; 
second vice president, Kay Lavin, St. 
Louis; treasurer, Dorothy Klonus, 
Omaha, Nebraska; recording secretary, 
Ingfrid Cowan, Seattle; past president, 
Mary Gambill of Little Rock, Ark,; and 
the eight regional directors, Elizabeth 
DeCesari, Woodbury, N. J.; Ruby Hal- 
lett, Chattanooga. Tenn.; Betty Hirst, 
Columbia, S. C.; Winifred Barnes, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Ethel Wetterstrom of Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Frances Runk, Houston, Tex.; 
Dixie Galvan, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Louise Campbell of Long Beach, Cal. 
All are expected to attend. 

Reports of activities to date will be 
given and plans for the coming year 
will be formulated. The regional di- 
rectors will present problems and sug- 
gestions of the clubs in their region. 

At present there are 163 member clubs 
and approximately 10,500 individual 
members. All members of the National 
Association of Insurance Women are ac- 
tively engaged in the business of insur- 
ance. Although education is one of the 
principal aims of the association, public 
relations and public safety are a_ part 
of the activities. 


Radio Spot Announcements 
Feature Local Agents 


A series of 14 radio spot and chain- 
break announcements have just been put 
out by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters to help insurance agents 1m- 
plement the national advertising pro- 
gram of the capital stock fire insurance 
business. 

According to the National Board, the 
spot announcements are designed to em- 
phasize the vital role which insurance 
plays in helping the individual, the com- 
munity and the nation. They warn the 
public of the dangers of under-insurance 
and point up the importance of the local 
agent in the insurance business. 

The announcements have been pre- 
pared so that the name and address ot 
the sponsoring local agent may be in- 
serted 

The National Board said that the an- 
nouncements vary from 20 to 50 seconds 
in length and are useful both between 
radio programs or on agent-sponsored 
broadcasts. Copies of the announce- 
ments may be had free of charge on 
request to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York 
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“Ike”? Meets NAIA Leaders 





Eisenhower, Re- 
publican candidate for President, confers 


General Dwight D. 


briefly with Walter M. Sheldon, left, 
newly elected president of the National 
Association, and retiring President J. F. 
Van Vechten, center, during the NAIA 
convention at Cleveland last week. Gen. 
Eisenhower that evening addressed a 
huge crowd in the Cleveland Auditorium. 


Brooks on New Jersey 


(Continued from Page 19) 


the problem of how to block the unsatis- 
fied judgment bill without jeopardizing 
passage of our model bill, and at the 
same time defeat the compulsory insur- 
ance bill, At this point, Governor Dris- 
coll, whose opposition to compulsory in- 
surance was known to our association, 
made his position public and we tied 
our opposition to his, and a subsequent 
release commended the Governor for his 
attitude.’ 

With defeat of the CIO proposed com- 
pulsory measure and adoption of the 
whole package beginning with the finan- 
cial responsibility law, Mr. Brooks said: 

Campaign a Success 

“Our campaign had = succeeded, and 
the press of the country has indicated 
that it will watch the operation of these 
laws for a possible guide in solving our 
serious national problem of highway ac- 
cidents. 

“Insurance has at least two points in 
common with a public utility: its uni- 
versal usage, and its close supervision by 
state authorities—and beyond that there 
is the definite effect that the extent to 
which it is called upon to pay, has upon 
Its cost. 

“Yes, as at least a quasi-public-utility, 
we should show our customers, the pub- 
lic, how premiums are determined and 
we should explain that insurance com- 
panies, in the final analysis, are only in 
fact trustees of premiums, and that the 
payment of more in losses than is re- 
ceived in premiums constitutes a_ real 
threat to the solvency of those compa- 
nies. We should explain how private 
operation of insurance will always be 
cheaper than state operation. 

“We in the insurance industry should 
take the public into our complete con- 
fidence and the extent to which we do 
this will determine the permanence of 
our place in our system of free enter- 
prise. 

. “Yes—public relations is public serv- 
ice. 





Sullivan County Meeting 

The Sullivan County Association of 
Insurance Agents will hold its third 
annual regional meeting at the Grossin- 
ger Hotel, Ferndale, N. Y., on October 
16. There will be a forum on the auto- 
mobile situation sponsored by the New 
York State Association and other prob- 
lems of agents will be discussed. The 
meeting will be followed by a dinner 
and entertainment. President of the Sul- 
livan County agents is Stuart Farrand. 
Reservations may be made through Sec- 
retary Ann Weber, Box 310, Monti- 
cello, NY. 





Far West Agents Back 
Broad Dwelling Form 


The following resolution was adopted 
by the Far West Agents Conference 
during the annual convention of the 
Ni itional Association of Insurance Agents 
in Cleveland last week. 

“Whereas, the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific has conducted ex- 
tensive research in connection with the 
proposed ‘Dwelling Building — Broad 
Form,’ and 

“Whereas, the board has demonstrated 
the kind of initiative and leadership 
which inspires the confidence of the 
agents, and 

“Whereas, the board has shown its 
sincere desire to cooperate with the 
organized agents by taking their repre- 
sentatives into their confidence in dis- 
cussing the proposed form, 

‘Now, therefore, be it resolved that 
the Far West Agents Conference, in 
semi-annual meeting assembled, com- 
mends the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific for its treatment of the 
research and development of the form.” 

Also “be it resolved, that the Far 
West Agents Conference endorse the 
form and urge the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific to take prompt 
steps to make the form effective imme- 
diately. 

“Be it further resolved that the Far 
West Agents Conference pledges its full 
cooperation in a movement to bring 
about widespread use of the form.’ 





Large Pennsylvania Group 
Attends NAIA Convention 


Representing the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the Na- 
tional Association convention in Cleve- 
land last week were the following mem- 
bers: 

Morton V. V. White, 
P. McMackin, Brockway; Malcolm F. 
Simons, Sr., Camp Hill; Malcolm F. 
Simons, Jr., Carlisle; Carl MceM. Craw- 
ford, Chester; Howell L. James, Erie; 


William J. Robinson, Erie; Marshall W. 


Allentown; B. 


Davis, and Frank D. Mosses, Harris- 
burg. 
Also H. C. Aulenbach, Reading, newly 


elected 
Philadelphia ; 
delphia; Thornley B. 
phia; E. W. Murphy, Pittsburgh; Earl 
Schmidt, Pittsburgh; Preston E. Phelps, 
Pittsburgh; W. Ray Thomas, past NAIA 
president, Pittsburgh; R. W. Went- 
worth, Pittsburgh. 

Also F. E. Parkhurst, Wilkes - Barre; 
Earl L. Kling, York; Clair E. Jackson, 
Meadville; A. J. Petrini, Sharon; 
Charles J. Liptak, Pittsburgh: Paul J. 
Trimbur, Pittsburgh; Oran Langbrey, 
Scottsdale. 


TEXAS AGENTS 1953 DATES 
The 1953 annual convention of the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held in the Rice Hotel, Houston, 
on May 21-23, according to an an- 
nouncement by Drex G. Foreman, exec- 
utive secretary. 


president; John Maguire, 
George J. Margraff, Phila- 
Wood, Philadel- 








dations? .. 


clients through Pearl American. 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 436 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street 





THE CLIENT with THE HIGH “‘1.Q.“ 





He had the highest 1.Q. (Insurance Questions) rating of them all. He 
wanted service. More than that he wanted answers. He could fire ques- 
tions staccato—and he was rarely pianissimo—” ... prepare recommen- 
. eliminate hazards? . .. suggest. . 


But this agent was a pretty smart fellow himself. He knew that for many 
of the answers his own knowledge and experience would have to be 
supplemented by the specialized cooperation offered by Pearl American. 


Agents and brokers throughout the country are calling on Pearl Ameri- 
can for the answers that can’t be furnished without a lot of “digging”. 
They depend on Pearl American’s fast, accurate replies. Join the other 
brainy agents who have discovered that Pearl American’s highly trained 
underwriters and fieldmen know the answers. Profit by servicing your 


EARL f ERICAN 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


_ 


. reduce... review? . 


NEW YORK, 26 Cliff Street 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 





Propose Sprinklers for 
Churchill Downs Track 


The City of Louisville, Ky., Fire De 
partment has proposed to the Churchill 
Downs race track, that the latter install 
automatic sprinklers in all roofed-over 
buildings, to assure a maximum of 
fire safety. The great race track, origi- 
nally designed for crowds of around 
10,000, is of chiefly frame construction, 
and has been enlarged until it is a tre- 
mendous sprawling plant that accommo- 
dates crowds of 100,000 or more. 


Jaecks Joins National Union 

The National Union Insurance Compa- 
nies of Pittsburgh, announce appoint 
ment of Charles H. Jaecks as_ special 
agent, headquartering with Manager 
Eastman in 426 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. He will assist in 
supervising agents in northern Virginia, 
District of Columbia and Prince Georges 
and Montgomery Counties in Maryland. 

Mr. Jaecks served four years as air 
pilot in the U. S. Air Force and subse 
quently attended the University of 
Maryland, graduating with a B.S. degree 
in personnel management. For the past 
few years he was associated with local 
agencies in Washington and presently, is 
finishing his CPCU course. 

















2 BOOSTS 


to Agents’ Profits 


First, we picture the vital need of 
your service - - in fact, our en- 
tire national advertising is built 
around telling the public why they 
should see more of the local agent. 


Second, we help you cut the costs 
of running your office - - by dig- 
ging up facts through our Agency 
Management Service Department 
- --and passing along this office 
management information through 
our large staff of fieldmen. For 


information write to.. 


” “PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Murine Insurance Co, 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co, 
Atlantic Fire | e Co. 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Executive Offices: 
52 Woodland St., Hartford 15, Connecticut 


TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED 
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Film Shows Inspection 
Of Town by Fieldmen 


PREPARED BY NATIONAL BOARD 
Produced for Distribution by Field Clubs 
for Showings to Civic Bodies, Public 
Officials, Schools, Etc. 


\ documentary film showing how spe- 
cial agents of stock fire insurance com- 
panies give free fire hazard inspections 
to towns throughout America was shown 
at M: ignolia, Ark., for the first time. 

Entitled “The Magnolia Story,” the 
film is a pictorial record of an actual 
town inspection that took place in this 
community last spring. The town in 
spection in Magnolia was staged by the 
Arkansas State Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion, with the cooperation of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the local fire de- 
partment. 

The picture was produced by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters for 
distribution by state fire prevention as- 
sociations and field clubs for showings 
before public officials, civic clubs, 
schools, fire departments and_ other 
groups. 


Film Shows Planning Through 
Follow-up 


The film shows how the insurance 
company fieldmen planned the inspec- 
tion, and how they went through every 
public and commercial building in the 
city to locate more than 500 hazards in 
a three-day drive. It emphasizes that 
these inspections are entirely voluntary. 
While the inspectors correct no hazards 
themselves, they leave stickers and tags 
on the hazards to call them to the at- 
tention of the property owners. A fol- 
low-up campaign showed that more than 
00% of the hazards were corrected by 
owners within a few days after the in- 
spection. 

The fieldmen’s public education efforts 
are also shown. A colorful fire depart- 
ment demonstration, a parade, fire drills 
in the schools, and a fire clown stage 
show were used by the fieldmen to draw 
attention to their three-day fire preven- 
tion campaign. 

“It takes a holocaust to make some 
towns conscious of fire dangers,” the 
picture states, “but Magnolia was 
taught through inspection.” 

Such educational campaigns, given as 
a public service, can bring added safety 
to many towns. the film adds. 

The 20-minute film, which is in 16 
mim color, was written and photographed 
by J. Wendell Sether, NBFU’s director 
ot public information. Sound recording 
and editing was done by the Fletcher 
Smith Studios, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Prints can be obtained for showing to 
organizations by writing to the Bureau 
of Communication Research, Inc., 13 East 
Thirty-seventh Street, New York 17, 


me Y. 


Hauswald and Walsh Open 
Hempstead Adjusting Firm 


Robert E. Hauswald has opened an 
adjusting agency in Hempstead, N. Y., 
under the name of Robert E. Hauswald 
& Associates. Thomas J. Walsh is 
vice president. Both men are former 
adjusters, having been with Service 
Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y., and Gen- 
eral Exchange Insurance Corp. for a 
combined period of 12 years. 

They will specialize in automobile 
work with a staff of four adjusters to 
service claims for the companies on 
Long Island and New York City area. 
Appraisals of collision damage are also 
being made for indemnity and casualty 
companies, 


NFPA RELEASES PAMPHLET 

The National Fire Protection Associa 
tion has released a pamphlet entitled 
“Kerosene Kindling Kills,” a photogra- 
phic essay directed at the home owners 
of America and warning against the use 
of kerosene for kindling wood fires. 


“Insuring Insurance” was the title for 
a public relations talk Ra as Joseph A. 
Neumann of Jamaica, N. Y., member of 
the executive committee ‘of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, gave be- 
fore the Pennsylvania Association at its 
meeting at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., 
recently. He told the banquet audience 
that agents have a responsibility to pro- 
tect, or insure, their business against 
inroads of government “security” pro- 
grams and other efforts to undermine 
privé ite insurance efforts. 

“Our principals and natural allies, the 
insurance companies have a great but 
still not fully recognized responsibility,” 
said Mr. Neumann. “A recent authora- 
tative survey indicates that our principals 
expend less than one-tenth of 1% of 
their dollars for public relations through 
advertising. Such an infinitesimal sum 
is ridiculous when compared to what 
they have to lose and what other indus- 
tries expend. I do not mean to infer 
that such public relations should be di- 
rected toward doing the agent’s job. We 
will sell the policies, service the ac- 
counts. All I ask is that the simple defi- 
nition of public relations be heeded, ‘the 
business of making friends.’ Inform the 
public what insurance, not company A, 
B or C, has done, is doing and can do 
for Mr. Joe Policyholder. 


Challenge Is Presented 


“History presents us insurance agents 
with the opportunity to ‘insure insur- 
ance.’ It presents a challenge which we 
must meet. The nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries have seen our profes- 
sion, time and again give to the Ameri- 
can public advance upon advance in 
maintaining in constant and smooth op- 
eration, that great balance wheel of our 
economic stability, the insurance policy. 
What insurance has accomplished in the 
past two hundred years needs no apol- 
ogy. Rather it is a cause for boasting. 





Phoenix-Connecticut 


Field Changes Made 


Several field changes are announced 
by the Phoenix Insurance Co. and 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group. In eastern 
Massachusetts Special Agent Alan H. 
McAllister, who has completed several 
years of training in the home office 
in Hartford, has been transferred to 
3oston where he is associated with 
General Agent Carl E. Hurst. 

Special Agent Wallace G. Bailey will 
be associated with State Agents Jolin 
G. Tracy at Hartford in handling the 
western Massachusetts and Connecticut 
fields. Mr. Bailey has been in insurance 
over 30 years. 

In West Virginia Special Agent Rob- 
ert C. Skaggs will assist State Agent 
F. J. Vaughn, with headquarters at 
Huntington. In Ohio Special Agent 
Frank B. Burnham has been appointed 
as assistant to General Agent Thomas 
©. Dye. Headquarters are at 50 West 
Broad Street, Columbus. 


New Hampshire Wins Prize 

Pie Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., 

Mz anchester, N. H., has been awarded 
a “Joshua,” symbolizing first prize for 
the most distinguished use of match 
book advertising by an insurance com- 
pany or agent during the last year, the 
Match Industry Information Bureau has 
announced. The “Joshua,” a bronze wall 
plaque in the shape of a match book, was 
named for Joshua Pusey, a Philadelphia 
patent attorney who invented match 
books, and the presentation was made 
on September 26, sixtieth anniversary of 
the date of his patent. 

FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

At the regular meeting of the board 
of directors held September 19, the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co. declared a 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents per share 
on the capital stock of the company, 
payable October 15, to stock of record 
September 30. 


Neumann Would “Insure” Insurance 


All that which we have been providing 
through voluntary security is now chal- 
lenged by compulsory security. 

“Public relations today is a must. We 
sell something that the purchaser can- 
not see, cannot feel, cannot taste. In 
my home state as alarming as is the 
accident frequency on automobile cover- 
age only about one in ten policyholders 
has the opportunity to use the product 
they have bought. In fire insurance it 
must be one in thousands. So the rea- 
sons for telling the public are far more 
apparent than in other lines of endeavor. 

“With this ‘telling’ the public must also 
be coupled with modern merchandising 
We also have lost ground because our 
‘packaging’ was less attractive than that 
which others offered. To those who con- 
tend we have no flaws, intimate we are 
perfection personified, I have no patience. 
The straight-jacketing influence of some 
of our past and I might say even cur- 
rent leadership I fear cannot face the 
spotlight focused by the searching ques- 
tion ‘Are we offering what is best for 
the public or are we merely competi- 
tive’? 

“One thing and one alone motivates 
what ingredients make up the product 
offered, public appeal. We cannot af- 
ford to ignore that appeal. 

“Each agent must recognize his re- 
sponsibility and his importance. Nor by 
mere membership in his association can 
he delegate his responsibility to the 
elected leaders.” 





Get The 
INSIDE STORY 


Now is a good time to learn 
all about the lucrative 
‘Public Official Bond’”’ 
market that will be created 
by the coming elections. 


Get the facts. Write for 
your FREE copy of the 
article ‘‘From Town Con- 
stables To Top State Exec- 
utives’’ as it appeared in 
THE HARTFORD AGENT. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





GOOD POLICY 


. .. to anticipate your clients’ 
needs: New car, increased in- 
ventory, plant expansion, 
appreciation of values, new 
construction, etc. Maintain 
contacts; develop friendly 
news-sources; watch local 


newspapers. 


One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 





a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT « NEW YORK AND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT + PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT + CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT « ATLANTA 


INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
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New Booklet Issued to Aid Farmers 
Cut Fire Hazards on Farm Property 


Designed to help farmers reduce the 
threat of fire damage to farm buildings 
and property, a new booklet, “Your 
Farm and Fire Safety” has just been 
published by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, It is available for 
free distribution to the farmers of the 
nation through local fire departments, 
insurance agents and farm = organiza- 
tions. 

“Your Farm and Fire Safety” replaces 


another booklet “Fire Safety on the 
Farm,” which was published in 1947. 
The new booklet was made necessary 


by the many new developments in farm 
mechanization and resultant growth of 
new fire hazards. 


Many New Hazards on Farms 


“The swift advance of science and 
technology have brought many new fire 
hazards to th farm,” the booklet states. 
“The modern farm is no longer an 
island of security, remote from danger. 
Today it has all the hazards of machine 
shops, factories, gasoline stations, paint 
shops, combined with frame buildings 
holding tons of hay and straw—and all 
these with no hydrants and several miles 
distance from the nearest fire depart- 
ment. 

The booklet points out that farmers 
should give thought to fire safety con- 
siderations every time a_ building is 
planned, when new equipment is added, 
when meeting with other farms, or 
when the budget is planned. 

It describes means of establishing 
adequate water supplies, types of ex- 
tinguishers to use, recommends alarm 
systems and urges support of local rural 
fire departments. 

Common hazards, such as careless 
smoking and misuse of electricity, as 
well as special hazards such as faulty 


installation of power equipment, are 
pointed out. The farmer is urged to 
inspect his farm regularly for fire 
hazards. 


The farmer is also warned about the 
danger from fires out of doors, and is 
given instruction for safe burning of 
rubbish and clearing of lands. 

The booklet was prepared after con- 
sultations with safety experts of the 

S. Department of Agriculture, Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories Inc., the agri- 
cultural committee of the National Fire 
Waste Council, and farm organizations. 

Copies may be obtained free by writ- 


On N. J. Fire Rating Org. 
Governing Committee 
At the annual meeting of the Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization of N. J., 
held in New York City, the following 
companies were elected members of the 
governing committee for a 3-year term 
expiring June 30, 1955, to succeed the 


companies whose term expired this 
year: 
American Insurance Co. to succeed 


os Insurance Co. of Newark, 
American Equitable Assurance to suc- 
ceed Northern Insurance of New York. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia to 
succeed Hanover Fire. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. to suc- 
ceed United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty. 


RUSSELL FIRE UNDERWRITER 
The American Aviation & General of 
Reading, Pa., has appointed William J. 
Russell, Jr., as fire underwriter at the 
home office. Mr. Russell started 12 years 
ago with the Middle Department Rating 
Association. Later he served as special 
agent for a fire group, covering the 
Middle Atlantic states. 





ing to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 85 John Street, New York. 
In the Middle West, inquiries should be 
sent to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 222 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago; and west of the Rockies, to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
465 California Street, San Francisco. 


VanBuskirk of Fire Patrol 


Placed on Inactive List 


Patrol of the 
Underwriters 


Fire 
Fire 


The committee on 
New York Board of 
announces transfer of Captain William 
F. VanBuskirk to the inactive list as 
of October 1. Captain VanBuskirk was 
appointed to the New York Fire Patrol 
on July 15, 1912 and became a first grade 
patrolman on July 15, 1915. He was con- 
firmed as sergeant on May 1, 1917, ad- 
vanced to lieutenant on August 1, 1924 


and promoted to captain on June 1], 
1 


“For 40 years, Captain VanBuskirk 
has served the Patrol with honor and 
ability. His splendid leadership, devotion 
to duty and unquestioned integrity have 
set a standard which will long serve as 
an inspiration to those who have worked 
with him and who will carry on,” says 


J. J. Magrath, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 
“The Fire Patrol committee is very 


happy to take this. opportunity to pay 
tribute to his commendable record and 
to extend their best wishes for a long 
and happy retirement.” 
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Globe & Rutgers Fire 
Is Sold to C. V. Starr 


ON BEHALF OF AIU ASSOCIATES 
Olin L. Brooks, “Peestliont Since 1938, 
Will Continue as Chief Executive 
Officer; Financial Position 
C. V. Starr & Company on behalf of its 
American International Underwriters as- 
sociates, has acquired. for investment ma- 
jority holdings of the convertible pre- 
ferred and common stocks of Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company of 
New York by private purchase from Tri- 
Continental Corporation. It is under- 
slondl that no substantial changes in 
policy or management are contemplated. 
Olin L. Brooks, who has been president 
since 1938, will continue as chief execu- 

tive officer. Doge 

The purchase includes majority stock 
interest also of Globe & Rutgers’ sub- 
sidiaries, American Home Fire of New 
York and the Ins surance Co. of the State 

[ Pennsylvi inia. Best’s Insurance Re- 
ports for 1952 lists Globe & Rutgers’ 
interest in the American Home 72,968 
out of 100,000 shares, carried at $3,- 
026,192: in the Insurance Co. of the 
State of Pennsylvania at 63,570 out of 
100,000 shares carried at $2,713,567. 

Assets and Surplus 

Total assets of Globe & Rutgers at 
the end of 1951, with all securities at 
actual market values, were $22,625,495 
as compared with outstanding liabilities 
$10,579,815 . including unearned of $7,- 
407,943. It had policyholders’ surplus of 
$12,045,680, including two issues of pre- 
ferred stock of a par value of $600,- 
000 and common stock of $1,200,000 com- 
prising 240,000 shares of par value ol 
$5 each. 

Consolidated returns at the end of 1951 
showed total admi tted assets of $31, ~ 
574,612; combined capital and surplus 
funds, $14,839,101; total liabilities, $16,- 
735,511. The latter included unearned 
premiums of $12,185,481 and a reserve for 
ieee f $2,550,690. 


N. Y. Warns a to 


° 
Renew Licenses on Time 
Superintendent of — Alfred 
J. Boh linger of New York has reiterated 
a warning to insurance brokers who fail 
to file ‘hele license renewal application 
by the October 31 deadline. 

In a notice accompanying each re- 
newal application, Superintendent Bohl- 
inger declared that the Department 
plans to discipline brokers who do not 
submit their applicé ition within the time 
limit. While the Superintendent did not 
indicate in his latest warning what 
action the Department might = last 
Tune he sti ted that fines would be im- 
posed where brokers continued to do 
bus iness although they had not received 

1eir renewal license. 

The June warning was issued by Mr. 
Bohlinger after a — Department 
investigation, conducted by Deputy Su- 
“pesgeraigy Walter F. Brooks, revealed 

vat more than 45% of the late filers 
pr Sot to act as brokers without a 
license, in violation of Section 111 of 
the Insurance Law. Approximately 95% 
of the tardy brokers had no valid reason 
for filing their application after the Oc- 
tober 31 deadline. The Department 
disapproves of late filings because con- 
ceive ably they ‘naeggie ga an intentional 
or wilful vic lation of the law. Further- 
more, Section 111 of the of “reenter Law 
provides that broker shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor if he continues to do 
business without a license. 


OKLA. CITY AGENTS ELECT 
Elwen H. Boese, veteran insurance 
man, has been elected president of the 
Oklahoma City Association of Insurance 
\gents. He succeeds Ralph R. Carlin, 
who was made a member of the execu- 
tive committee. Other new officers are 
Wm. McWilliams, vice president, and 

Leland Booth, secretary-treasurer. 
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(Customers' Goods) 
Bridge & Tunnel Insurance 


Camera, 


Projection 


Machine and Equipment 


Cold Storage Locker 
Insurance 


THE “LINES” 


Contractors’ Equipment 


Deferred 


Merchandise 
Department Store Floater 


Payment 


IN YOUR HAND! 


Exhibition Floater 


Fine Arts 


Fishing Equipment Floater 
Flag Floater 


Floor Plan Insurance 
Fur Floater 
Furriers’ Customers 
Insurance | 


Garment 
Floater 


Golfers’ Equipment Floater 
Gun Floater 


"Hobby" 


Horse & Wagon Floater 


As easy to grasp as the "'lines" 
in your hand are the facilities and 
services of our Inland Marine 
and Special Lines Department. 
Within easy grasp too are the 


Contractors’ 


Floater 


Installation Floater 


Jewelry & 
Livestock 


Furs various Inland Marine lines listed 


edatbathoues herewith. With them go the 


Floater 
Mechanic 


Equipment 
Miscellaneous Property 


Floater 


Mobile Agricultural 


Machin 
Floater 
Mortician 


Motor Vehicle Cargo 


comprehensive facilities and ser- 
vices of our Inland Marine and 
Special Lines Department which 
will gladly assist you in develop- 
ing that business locally. 


s' Tools & 


ery & Equipment 


s' Floater 


Musical Instruments 
Neon Signs 


Outboard Motor Boat - 
pr 9 laa In addition our Fieldmen are 
Owners'C ce 

Gemnt tieks, Inland Marine specialists, com- 


Parcel Post Insurance 
Parking Meters 
Pattern Floater 
Personal Effects 
(Tourist Floater) 
Personal Property Floater 
Physicians, 
Dentists’ Instruments 
Processing Risks 


Radium 
Rain 


Registered Mail 
Salesmen's Sample Floater 


Scientific 


Silverware Floater 

Sports Equipment Floater 

Stamp and Coin 
Collections 

Surveyors’ 


Floater 
Theatrical 


| 
Transportation Floater | 
it | 

} 


Trip Trans 


Unusual Covers 
Vending Machine Floater 
Voting Machine Floater 


Wedding 


Wool Growers’ Floater | 


petent to provide worthwhile as- 

sistance regarding the various 

lines. Most important, our In- 
| land Marine Department is sym- 
| pathetic to the producer's prob- 
| lems and many times is able to 
| prepare a tailor-made form to 
| 
| 


Surgeons and 


Instruments 
fit a client's particular needs. 
Equi ° e 

re Talk to our Fieldman in your 
territory, or consult our nearest 
Inland Marine Service Office, 


Floater 


Presents | 


Home Office direct. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 


Detroit 


OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Branch Office, or write the. 


























Fire Prevention Week 


(Continued from Page 1) 


are gravely concerned over this mount- 
ing waste in property, the untold suffer- 
ing and loss of life that fire is caus sing 
our nation, 

‘his year, when the facts become 
known, I believe they will be even more 
appalling than last year’s. Already, on 
the basis of figures for the first eight 
months of this year, property loss js 
5.6% above that of ‘the corresponding 
period for 1951.” 

Losses to Industry 
Mr. Cooney expressed particular con- 
cern over the property loss sustained 
by America’s manufacturing industry, 
He said that of the 305,000 manufactur. 


poo 





Blackstone Studios 
JOHN R. COONEY 


ing firms, some 23,000 or approximately 
8% were struck by fire last year and 
suffered heavy loss in valuable equip- 
ment and production. In some instances 
fire brought about complete business 
failure because of uninsured and under- 
insured losses. 

He pointed out that replacement costs 
and production loss are not included in 
the $730 million fire loss for 1951. “Were 
they to be included, replacement costs 
alone would have doubled that figure,” 
he said, 

“That single factor—spiraling replace- 
ment costs—makes this aspect of our 
nation’s fire loss bill many, many times 
more than $730 million,” Mr. Cooney 
declared. 

10,000 Communities Participate 

This year 10,000 communities through- 
out the nation will take part in Fire 
Prevention Week activities, Mr. Cooney 
added. Spearheading the movement are 
municipal officials, fire departments, civic 
and educational groups, schools, churches, 
the fire protection and public service 
organizations of the fire insurance in- 
dustry, and various other voluntary agen- 
cies. All pz irticipate, he exple 1ined, 
through local fire safety committees that 
assume the responsibility of the week- 
long campaign without duplication or 
overlapping of individual or group ef- 
fort. 

Mr. Cooney said that the activities of 
these fire safety committees are numer- 
ous. Outstanding are those promoted by 
the local fire departments, schools, civic 
and trade groups. Newspapers, also, play 
a vital part. In the last 10 years close 
to 500 have been nominated by their 
communities for NBFU’s annual Gold 
Medal Awards for outstanding public 
service in fire prevention. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, long a leader in Fire Prevention 
Week activities, has distributed as its 
share in the campaign millions of fire 
safety posters, leaflets, educational book- 
lets, inspection blanks and stickers. To 
the nation’s press it distributed a 3, 
word, 17 x 21-inch fact sheet of news 
stories, cartoons, speech material, facts 
and figures.” 
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WHAT’S MISSING IN THIS PICTURE? 























BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INSURANCE 
(often referred to as U & O) has a place in every 
business man’s picture. Some day it may mean the difference 
between success and bankruptcy. Every year hundreds 

of thriving businesses are put to an abrupt and permanent 
end by fires, windstorms, and similar disasters. 


But if you provide your clients with Business Interruption 
Insurance you are making sure that they will never 

be forced to close down permanently because of fire or Business Interruption Insurance 
other extended coverage perils. Business owners will be 

glad to know that B.I. Insurance pays wages of Of Course. 
valuable employees, profit on lost trade and fixed expenses so 
that a business establishment can reopen with credit 
unimpaired. 


Prospects for B.I. can be found on every business 
street in your town. If you need help getting started, 
just consult one of The Travelers field men. 


Protection through The Travelers 


means increased earnings for you. 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





WARTPORD , Sowers Gc UT 
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NFPA ISSUES NEW PAMPHLET 
Describes Significant Changes in Design 
of Automatic Sprinklers for Fire 
Protection; Thompson Is Author 
One of the most significant changes in 
the design of automatic sprinklers for 
fire protection purposes since their intro- 
duction in 1860 is described in _a_ new 
pamphlet just released by the National 
Fire Protection Association. Entitled 
“New Developments in Upright Sprink- 
lers,” the pamphlet is available for 50 
cents a copy from the association at 60 

Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 

The author, Norman J. Thompson, di- 
rector of the Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories, describes the need for the new 
design, the early experimental work by 
his laboratories and why the new design 
gives superior performance. He views 
the new design as being particularly 
useful as “a replacement for the present 
standard approved sprinkler in locations 
where the fire hazard approaches the 
limit of ordinary sprinkler capacity or 
where water supply is somewhat scant.” 

In releasing this research report, the 
NFPA is bringing to its members and 
the public important new developments 
in the art of fire protection, a service 
for which the non-profit, technical and 
educational organization was founded 56 
vears ago. The text is as it appeared in 
the July, 1952 NFPA Quarterly, the as- 
sociation’s technical journal distributed 
to all its members. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Pamphlet Issued by NFPA 


Operating on the principle of profiting 
by experience, the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association regularly provides its 
members and the public with data on 
fires and explosions. In a_ forty-page 
pamphlet just released by the NFPA, 
there is a study of “LP Gas Fires and 
Explosions” as reported to the associ:- 
tion over a twenty-year period. 

“LP Gas,” standing for liquefied petro- 
leum gas (sometimes called “bottle gas,” 
propane, butane, etc.), has been used 
with remarkable safety over the years 
since the industry has been cooperating 
with the NFPA, fire departments and 
insurance authorities to assure proper 
installation of equipment. The 129 cases 
of fires and explosions reviewed in the 
new NFPA pamphlet are the exceptions. 
It is interesting to note that in almost 
every case, deviations from the NFPA 
Standards for the Storage and Handling 
of Liquefied Petroleum Gases were evi- 
dent. 

Copies of this pamphlet, illustrated 
with 27 photographs, are available for 50 
cents each from the NFPA office at 60 
3atterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
For ease in use, the incidents are in- 
dexed by property classes and grouped 
together in the text. 


Fire Association Promotes 
Wilbur to Superintendent 


State Agent E. Packer, Wilbur III, of 
the Fire Association and Reliance Insur- 
ance Co., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent in the fire underwriting depart- 
ment at the head office in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wilbur started his insurance ca- 
reer with the Lumbermen’s Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia and joined the Fire 
Association when Lumbermen’s became 
a unit of that group. His field experience 
has embraced duty in eastern New York 
and northern New Jersey. In 1950 on his 
return from a tour of duty in the Army, 
where he attained the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, he was appointed state agent in 
charge of the western Massachusetts and 
Vermont field. 

GAB BURLINGTON OFFICE 

General Adjustment Bureau, Inc., has 
opened a new branch office to service 
northwestern Vermont. This office is lo- 
cated at 34 Church Street, Burlington, 
and is headed by Gordon Fisher as ad- 
juster-in-charge. Mr. Fisher is thorough- 
ly acquainted with the area to be serv- 
iced from the Burlington office as he 
was formerly attached to the office staff 
at Rutland. 


POLLARD AMERICAN SPECIAL 

The American Insurance Group an- 
nounces appointment of William Pollard 
as special agent for western Michigan, 
assisting State Agent Fred Pierson. Mr. 
Pollard is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity. He has worked in various de- 
partments of the home and Western 
department offices, and is a graduate of 
the advanced multiple line training 
school. His headquarters will be with 
Mr. Pierson in Lansing. 


— 


SMEALL APPOINTED IN CANADA forces in 1942. He served with the Royal 


Baldwin, Canadian Head Office Manager 
of America Fore, Names Him Agency 
Superintendent at Montreal 

W. E. Baldwin, Canadian head office 
manager of the America Fore Insurance 
Group, announces the appointment of 
Howard M. Smeall as agency superin- 
tendent of the Montreal office. 

Mr. Smeall joined the organization in 
September, 1927. He had become an ex- 
aminer when he left to join the armed 











Plan For Life Insurance Sales 
By Fire-Casualty Agencies 


Many thousands of fire-casualty agents 
represent life insurance companies. Those 
who work life insurance selling into their 
day-to-day operations earn important 
profits from these sales. Success, profits 
and increased income depend on two 
factors: 

(1) A sound plan for sales promotion, 
prospecting and selling that experience 
has shown really works. 

(2) Representing a life company whose 
fieldmen and home office staff under- 
stand, and know how to work with, the 


special problems of selling life insurance 
through general insurance agencies, large- 
ly to clients who have previously bought 
only fire and casualty lines from them. 

For many years Connecticut Mutual’s 
field and home office staffs have worked 
closely and successfully with thousands 
of fire and casualty agents and brokers. 
Over the years they have developed 
scores of practical selling, advertising and 
sales promotion tools especially designed 
for general insurance men. Now the Con- 
necticut Mutual has published a... 


NEW FREE BOOKLET FOR FIRE-CASUALTY MEN 


which tells all about our special 
facilities to help you. Here are some of 
the contents of this 16-page booklet: 
e Why it is profitable to handle life 
insurance 
@ Details of Connecticut Mutual’s plan 
to help you sell 
@ Why Connecticut Mutual is a good 
company for you 


@ Why Connecticut Mutual is a good 
company for your client 

@ Examples of what other fire-casualty 
men have done 

A copy of this new booklet is yours for 

the asking, without the slightest obliga- 

tion on your part. Send for yours today— 

it may guide you toward very profitable 

sales for your agency. 


,., Ae Connroctioul Utultual 


© 
rx <<u 


Soy, L4E INSURANCE COMPANY + teifrd 





Name 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 


I am interested in selling life insurance so please send 
me, free and without obligation, your new booklet “A Plan 
to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance.” 








Town 
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Artillery Survey in Toronto and later 
was sent to England where he remained 
until the end of the war. Returning jn 
1946, he was reinstated as an examiner 

In May, 1947, Mr. Smeall was trans. 
ferred to the Winnipeg office where he 
became chief agent for the province of 
Manitoba, remaining there in charge of 
the fire and hail departments until his 
recent removal to Montreal. 


NFPA Releases Proposed 
Electrical Code Changes 


Proposed changes for the 1953 Na- 
tional Electrical Code have just been 
released in Boston by the National Fire 
Protection Association, sponsors of the 
code. Published in NFPA Pamphlet No, 
70-PR1, the changes, proposals not rec- 
ommended and items remaining on the 
dockets of the various “Code Making 
Panels” are detailed and circulated for 
public comment. A deadline date of De- 
cember 1, 1952, has been established for 
all comments if they are to receive com- 
mittee consideration prior to the final 
drafting of the 1953 code. 

The pamphlet, available for $2 per 
copy, illustrates the democratic method 
followed by the NFPA in preparing jts 
standards. Industry, inspection authori- 
ties, fire officials, governmental agencies, 
insurance groups and cooperating na- 
tional associations participate in devel- 
oping the code and the general public is 
afforded this opportunity to comment, 
Merwin M. Brandon of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories is chairman of the NFPA 
electrical correlating committee and the 
secretary is Charles L. Smith, NFPA 
electrical field engineer. Mr. Smith also 
serves as secretary of the International 
Association of Electrical Inspectors. 

Copies of the pamphlet are available 
by addressing NFPA Publication Sery- 
ices, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. The cost is $2 per copy, necessi- 
tated by the high printing expense of 
the 226 page pamphlet by the non-profit 
technical association. 


New Motion Picture on 
Hospital Fire Safety 


A new motion picture film for training 
hospital staffs in fire emergency programs 
was introduced at Philadelphia on Mon- 
day at the annual convention of the 
American Hospital Association. Called 
“Fire and Your Hospital,” it emphasizes 
the importance of hospitals developing 
emergency plans to prevent possible dis- 
asters and cooperating with local fire de- 
partments in such plans. 

Made by Audio Productions, Inc., of 
New York, in consultation with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the American Hospital Association, the 
16mm film is now ready for public dis- 
tribution. 

In his introduction, Lewis A. Vincent, 
general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, said that the film 
is an outgrowth of a two-year safety 
program which the insurance business 
conducted to improve safety conditions 
in hospitals throughout the nation. 

The program, he explained, was de- 
veloped in the public interest after a 
series of fires had swept such hospitals 
as St. Anthony’s in Effingham, IIL, with 
a loss of 74 lives, and Mercy Hospital 
in Davenport, Ia., with the loss of 41 
lives. 

Prints in 16mm black and white are 
available for purchase through NBFU’s 
Film Library, 13 East 37th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


N.D. HAIL RESULTS 

North Dakota hail insurance rates will 
be substantially larger this year than 
last, the state hail insurance department 
announces. The 1952 rates when levied 
are expected to bring in approximately 
$2,093,269 and an additional 4% tax on 
all $12 per acre insurance will bring in 
another $63,775. Insurance Commissioner 
A. J. Jensen said 1952 losses incurred 
on $8 and $12 per acre insurance to- 
taled $2,589,674 and that it will be neces- 
sary to draw on the department’s surplus 
to help pay the losses. 
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MINN. AGENTS HEAR DUFFUS 
Rochester Agent Discusses Manual and 
Policy Changes; Clark Elected New 
President of Association 

Janning issuance of agents’ or solici- 
tors licenses to salaried officers or em- 
ployes of insurance companies authoriz- 
ing them to solicit or sell contracts of 
insurance or bonds for their own com- 
mission account was demanded in resolu- 
tions adopted at the 55th annual conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Association of In- 
surance Agents meetings at the Duluth 
Hotel, Duluth. 

The association also urged adoption 
of an “improved and up to date” fire 
policy as the Minnesota standard policy, 
embodying the good features of the 
present policy and adding improvements 
“in the public interest. 

Another resolution recommended that 
the Blue Cross and Blue Shield hospi- 
tal and medical plans be brought under 
the supervision of the state Insurance 
Departments and that they and their 
agents be licensed the same as other in 
surance agents. 

Donald B. Clark of Clark & Clark, 
Winona, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Karl V. Klein, St. Paul; Loren 
D. Capretz, Austin, was elected chairman 
of the executive committee; LeRoy D. 
Engberg, St. Paul, was reelected national 
director, and George W. Blomgren, Min- 
neapolis, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

A single manual for automobile insur- 
ance would be best for the business and 
the trend is in that direction, Roy A. 
Duffus, Rochester, N. Y., said in leading 
a discussion on large lines agency prob- 
lems. He said he understood the Na- 
tional Bureau is working on a broader 
policy that will put stock agents in a 
better competitive position and advised 
agents to send in any suggestions they 
may have. “The National Bureau is 
ready to make any sound changes that 
will improve the present policy,” he said. 

Mr. Duffus warned agents that in 
writing a policy covering an estate they 
must make the administrator or trustee 
the named assured, not the estate. 

Single limit automobile liability poli- 
cies were criticized by Mr. Duffus who 
said lawyers and doctors would take ad- 
vantage of it and force rates still higher. 
He recommended that Minnesota adopt 
a $10,000 and $20,000 auto liability pol- 
icv. He also expressed the opinion that 

an 18-year-old driver with no accident 
record should get the standard rate if 
made an assigned risk. 


Dallas Agents Elect 

The Dallas, Tex., Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has elected Arthur E. W. 
Barrett its president for the 1952-53 
term. A local fire and casualty agent, 
he took office of the 150-member group 
October 1. He succeeds Porter Ellis and 
was elevated from first vice president. 

New directors chosen for the next 
year are Mr. Barrett, Don Houseman, 
Jim Wallace, Eric Gambrell, Nichols 
Williams and John L. Burke. Collum 
Thompson will fill the unexpired term of 
Fred Pierce, who resigned recently from 
the board. 

New officers named are Carl Hunt, 
first vice president; Charles Eversole, 
second vice president, and Mr. House- 
man, secretary-treasurer. Max Scheid 
Was reelected executive secretary. 


Central Agents Win Trips 

Forty Central agents and their wives 
vacationed recently in Mexico as guests 
of Central Mutual of Van Wert, Ohio. 
The 11-day all-expense-paid trips were 
awarded as top prizes in the Central’s 
200th Mutual Insurance Anniversary 
sales contest. In addition, merchandise 
prizes were awarded to 260 central 
agents all over the United States and 
Canada, 

This is the second year in a row that 
trips have been given as top prizes 
in Central sales contests. Last year 50 
agents and their wives enjoyed 10-day 
Vacations in Bermuda as guests of the 
Central. 





Agents’ Assns. Tax Exempt 
On Local Govt. Risks 


Local insurance agents’ associations 
which write policies on publicly-owned 
property for local government, will con- 
tinue to enjoy tax exemption on the 
commissions on this business, under a 
3ureau of Internal Revenue ruling. 

There was no question of tax exemp- 
tion on the business until Supplement 
“U” of the Revenue Act of 1950 pro- 
vided for taxation of “unrelated busi- 
ness net income” of groups enjoying 


tax exemption under Section 101-7 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. Local insur- 
ance agents’ associations come under 


that section. 

For almost a year the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue has been studying commis- 
sions from insurance on local govern- 
ment properties in the light of Supple- 
ment “U” to determine whether this 
income should be called “related” or 
“unrelated,” and thus subject to taxes. 
Since the criterion for judging whether 
the income is to be taxed or not is the 
use to which the funds are put, the 
Bureau has concentrated on the methods 
of disposition of the funds. 

While rulings in individual cases dur- 
ing the past months have upheld tax- 
exemption, the new regulation appears 
to nail down the case. The regulation 
does not refer to local insurance agents’ 
groups specifically, but authoritative 
sources within the Bureau say it gener- 
ally applies to these groups. 


AETNA GROUP APPOINTS WEBB 


Names Him to Tennessee Field With 
Nashville Headquarters; Is a Gradu- 
ate of University of Tennessee 

Appointment of John B. Webb as 
special agent in Tennessee for the Aetna 
Insurance Group is announced by Rush 
W. Carter, manager of the Aetna’s 
western department. 

A native of Townsend, Tenn., Mr. 
Webb is a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee. Prior to his affiliation 
with the Aetna he taught at his home 
town high school. Since coming to the 
company, he has received intensive un- 
derwriting training at the Aetna’s west- 
ern department headquarters in Chicago. 

In his new position Mr. Webb will 
be associated with State Agent George 


L. Frank in Nashville. 


Produces Fire Color Film 


protect ion 
produced 


National 


A new 16mm sound fire 
film “Crusaders Against Fire” 
in color, sponsored by the 
Automatic Sprinkler & Fire Control 
Association of New York City, is avail- 
able for showing free of charge to serv- 
ice clubs, business associations, indus- 
trial plants, fire chief associations or 
any group interested in fire protection. 
The film is of 16 minutes duration. 

Additional information concerning this 
film may be obtained by writing the 
National Automatic Sprinkler & Fire 
Control Association, 205 sy ia taal 
ond Street, New York 17, 
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MURPHY WILL SPEAK IN N. J. 
To Talk in Camden and Atlantic City 
Under Auspices of Field Club on 
Catastrophe Loss Adjustments 
William Murphy, assistant manager of 
the General Adjustment Bureau in New 
York, is to speak to the insurance peo- 
ple of southern New Jersey, on catas- 

trophe loss adjustment procedure. 

Mr. Murphy, under auspices of the 
New Jersey Field Club of Camden is to 
speak in Camden, following a luncheon 
meeting at Kenny’s Restaurant on Tues- 
day. October 14. He will speak at a 
luncheon meeting in Atlantic City on 
Wednesday the 15th, which is to be held 
in Hackney’s Restaurant at noon. 

All agents, adjusters and company per 
sonnel are urged to make early reserva 
tions to hear Mr. Murphy. Reservations 
are coming in and the capacity is rather 
limited. Mr. Murphy will discuss both 
the structure and operation of this pro 
cedure, 


Security Appoints Foster 
Special for Kentucky 


The Security-Connecticut Insurance 
Companies of New Haven announce ap- 
pointment of H. Oliver Foster as special 
agent for Kentucky. He will be 
ciated with Manager John W. James, 
Ir. and Special Agent William Thayer 
with headquarters at the Starks Build 
ing, Louisville. 

Saseia Agent Foster is a veteran of 
World War II in which he served as 
a lieutenant in the Navy. He is a gradu 
ate of William and Mary College. He 
joined the Security-Connecticut Com 
panies in April, 1950, serving as an un 
derwriter in various departments before 
his assignment Kentucky. 


asso- 


New Yerk Agents Attend 
Hartford Training Center 


Three New York State agents are at- 
tending the 37th session of the Hart 
ford Fire’s training center at Hartford. 
They are: George J. Schunck of the 


George Young Agency, Syracuse; Louis 
I. Zoghby of the Thomas |. Cullen 
Agency, Goshen, and Robert R. Mackey 


of the Fred Mackey Agency, Lawrence 


Agents’ Grass-Roots Work 
Hit Ins. Social-Planners 


The initial success of the political 
groups and drum-beating social plan- 
ners in their efforts to change the dy- 
namic insurance industry into a creature 
of the state is an indication of how 
little the general public understands the 
danger of these socialistic movements. 
E. J. Seymour, newly elected vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, followed this ad- 
monition with the opinion that the “sal- 
vation for the institution of private in- 
surance against the inroads of our state 
and Federal governments is the organ- 
ized grass-roots strength of the agency 
system.” 

Speaking at the annual convention of 
the New Mexico Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Mr. Seymour laid stress on 
the fact that there are no agents in any 
section of the country, who because of 
geographical location, are isolated from 
or insulated against the problems of the 
industry and country as a whole. 


OKLAHOMA AGENCY MOVES 

The Broaddus-Goff Insurance Agency 
of Ponca City, Okla., has moved to its 
new location at 410 East Grand. The 
agency, now operated by E. H. Goff, G 
B. Broaddus, Sr., and G. P. Broaddus, 
Ir., was established in 1937. 


ROBERT H. SMITH DIES 
Robert H. Smith, 43, head of the Bos- 
ton insurance firm of Robert H. Smith 
& Co., lost his life recently by drowning 
in a boating accident off Nantasket 

Beach. He had been out fishing. 
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Govt. to Study Markets for Marine 
War Risk on Ships Before Launching 


The Maritime Administration appears 


set to study the availability in England 
marine war risk insurance 


following 


and cost of 
for ships under construction, 
a request for Government-underwritten 
these risks addressed to 
Administration by t 
America. 





insurance on 
the Maritime 
Shipbuilders Council of 





The council said t no U.S. compa- 
nies) Wri marine y insurance on 
ships under construction before launch 
ing, and said oe that this type of 








coverage iS aval re ; on] — < urope. 

Since during \ 1 War almost all 
ship necioonc- Bl was hi ‘cned with Gov- 
ernment funds, shipbuilders were not 
worried about the ul 


financial risk and 
there was no dema nd for insur% ince on 


ships under construction before launch- 
ing. 

Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane, chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Board, ad- 


mitted in a letter to L. 


Imperial Jewelers, I Inc. 


Opens New York Office 


In response to continued requests and 


R. Sanford, 


in the interest of greater convenience 
to its growing clientele of insurance 
adjusters and claims men, Imperial 
Jewelers, Inc., has established a new of- 
fice at 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


City. 
Al B. Greenberg, head of the 
who is a known consultant in his trade, 


ll divide his time between the new 


firm, 


Wii 

office and the main office located at 16 
Court Street, Brooklyn. The Fifth 
Avenue branch will also carry a stock 


of merchandise. Imperial services to in 
surance companies include appraisals, re- 
placements and repairs of jewelry and 
precious stones. 


Robert W. Hahn Joins 
Pease, Marine Manager 


The ocean marine department of the 


North British Group, 55 John Street, 
New York, announces that Robert W 
Hahn has | ern associated with M. M. 
Pease, U. marine manager of the 
North sritich and the Ocean Marine: 


vice president and marine manager of 
the associated companies, Pennsylvania, 
Commonwealth, Mercantile and Home- 
land, and marine agent of the Atlas As 
surance. 

This 





appointment is in line with the 


program of expansion and growth of 
the ocean marine department during 
recent vears under Mr. Pease’s manage 
ment. 

Mr. Hahn, following his graduation 
in 1937 from Tvtnecatis College, was 
employed by Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc 
From 1942 1945 he served in the U.S 
vavy. He then returned to Talbot, Bird 
] ] associated 


department 









as since been 
ro underwriting 


Bié Bill 
(Continued from Page 17) 
items from the presidential election of 
the Confederate States of America and 
the impeachment proceedings agains! 
President Andrew Johnson. 

‘America Goes to the Polls” will also 
feature a display of political cartoons 
including some of the memorable draw 
ings by Thomas Nast. The exhibit will 
be arranged by campaign with all the 
material for each contest displaved as 
unit. 

The highlights of each campaign will 











president of the Shipbuilders Council, 
that the Maritime Administration had 
not given any thought to insurance of 
under construction. There had 
been no expectation that there would 
be demand for such insurance. 

Nevertheless, if there is such demand, 
and if study shows the insurance not 
to be available under reasonable terms 
the law would cover, according to Mari- 
time Administration officials, and the 
agency would be empowered to offer the 
insurance. 

Mr. Sanford told the Maritime admin- 
istration that, “there are owners who are 
negotiating privately for new (ship) 
construction, who are reluctant to as- 
sume the responsibility of possible war 
damage during construction to vessels 
they may contract for, and who are 
demanding, as a condition to the execu- 
tion of the contract, that the shipbuilder 
provide war risk coverage for such 
vessels.” 


ships 


Farm Basa Companies 
Admitted to New Jersey 


The three Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies have been granted licenses 
to operate in New Jersey, Murray D. 


announces. Authority 
New State 
Banking and Insurance Department for 
e Farm Mutual Automobile, 
e Farm Bureau Mutual Fire, and the 
all with home offices 


Lincoln, president, 


was granted by the Jersey 


th Bureau 

th 

Farm Bureau Life, 

in Columbus, Ohio. 
“We will not be ready to go into busi- 

ness in New Jersey for at least another 

60 days,” Mr. Lincoln said. “Rates and 


policy forms must first be filed and ap- 
proved, and agents must be recruited, 
trained and licensed.” 


With the addition of New Jersey, the 
— companies will be operating in 13 
“astern states and the District of Colum- 
bi: They have combined assets of more 
ta $120,000,000, Mr. Lincoln said. The 
auto company is said to be the second 
largest mutual insurer of automobiles 
and the fifth largest among all com- 
mutual, or reciprocal. 


panies- stock, 





be described in a 64-page illustrated bro 
chure which has been prepared by the 
Travelers for distribution at the exhibit. 
In addition, a souvenir program will be 
given to visitors. 
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Arno Johnson Talk 


(Continued from Page 13) 
25% increase, our level of national pro- 
duction is 79% above 1940, our purchas- 
ing power or disposable personal income 
after taxes is 62% greater, and our 
standard of living as measured by total 
personal consumption is 57% greater. 
The amount being put aside in personal 
greater—all measured in 
taking out the influ- 


savings is 138% 
‘real’ dollars after 
ence of inflation. 

“This condition presents a challenge 
and a major opportunity for expansion 
of life insurance sales because there ex- 
ists a real need for increased protection 
in relation to the present higher stand- 
ard of living. Further, the bringing of 
insurance premium payments closer to 
the prewar relationship to disposable 
personal income and standard of living 
can be a powerful influence in the battle 
further inflation as well as a 
factor of stability in any transition from 
a defense economy. 

In considering the part that advertis- 
ing and use of media can play in this 
expansion of life insurance sales Mr. 
Johnson cited these four basic factors or 
trends to take into account: 

Media Factors Worthy of Special Con- 
sideration in Life Insurance Advertising 

1. A 45% decrease in cost of reaching 
a thousand dollars of consumer purchas- 
ing power with an advertising message 
in magazines or newspapers compared 
with 1941. 

2. A three-fold increase since 1941 in 
competition for attention in national ad- 
vertising. 

3. A new medium 
covering 40% of families 
rapidly. 

4. A five-fold increase 
of prime prospects for additional life 
insurance (those with incomes over 
$3,000) —from 5.7 million families in 1941 
to 28.6 million families in 1952. These 
now represent 54% of families compared 
with 14% in 1941. 

Advertising Costs in Relation to Pur- 
chasing Power Reached Have 
Declined Sharply 
“Increased rates for advertising per 
unit of space or time have led many to 
the erroneous impression that advertis- 
ing has become more costly as a tool for 
selling,” commented Mr. Johnson. ga Wee 
tually the reverse is true since the cost 
of reaching a person at a given level of 
purchasing power with a selling message 
substantially lower than it was 


against 


-television—already 
and expanding 


in the number 


is now 


prewar. It is 45% lower, for example, 
in the case of magazines and newspapers, 
This is true because of two factors. First, 
circulations alone have inc reased almost 
enough to offset increases in advertising 
rates, and second, the level of disposable 
income or purchasing power of the per- 
sons reached has increased far more 
than the cost of reaching these persons, 
Circulation increases have resulted from 
rapid increases in our educational level, 
more leisure time, and increased incomes. 

“Melvin Brorby of Needham, Louis 
and Brorby, Inc., presented a very de- 
tailed and documented analysis of ad- 
vertising costs at the April, 1952, meeting 
of the American Association of Advyer- 
tising Agencies. This analysis showed 
that after taking into account circulation 
increases the cost of reaching 1,000 per- 
sons with a magazine page increased 
only 18% between 1941 and 1952. The 
average mill-line rate on newspapers also 
had increased 18%, network radio cost 


per thousand had incre: eg re These 
increases, of course, were r below the 
increased costs of re Pe people 


through personal selling. The average 
hourly earnings of wage earners in trade 
and service, for example, in June, 1952, 
stood at an increase of 140% over pre- 
war (1939 average). 

“But, from the standpoint of selling 
people items measured in dollars, the fig- 
ures developed by Mr. Brorby — only 
the cost of reaching a person—they do 
not reflect the increased ae. of the 
person as a prospect in terms of his in- 
creased purchasing power. 

Competition for Attention Has Increased 
Three-fold 

“Total national advertising increased 
three-fold in the 10 vears from 1941 to 
1951. This increase of 193% in pressure 
directed toward a population that  in- 
creased by only 16% in that period 
means that present day advertising faces 
greater competition for effectiveness of 
impression—that it must be better adver- 
tising, better grounded in marketing 
facts, and adequate in volume to prove 
worthwhile in this increasingly competi 
tive field. 

“The increase in nz itional advertising 
pressure was a intial in each medium 


1941 1951 % 
(Millions) (Millions) Increase 
Magazines $179 $511 186% 
Newspapers 181 477 163 
Radio 174 386 122 
Outdoor 40 88 120 
Television eae 217 
$574 $1,679 193% 
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Murphy Speaks Before 
Canadian Supervisors 


TALKS ON AUTO RISK LOSSES 
Views Socialistic Trend to Monopolistic 
Insurance; Opposes Unsatisfied Judg- 
ment Fund as “Repugnant” 





Ray Murphy, general counsel, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
addressing the 35th annual conference 
of the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada at 
Toronto, September 29, declared that the 
trend to socialism in this country has 
reached the limit the free enterprise sys- 
tem is cable of supporting and absorb- 
ing. 

Speaking directly on the heavy finan- 
cial losses the casualty companies have 


suffered on sukcaaeniie liability insur- 
ance, the failure of state regulatory au- 
thorities to grant adequate rates, pub- 


lic demands for compulsory atitomobile 
insurance laws, and_ political pressures 
to put Government more deeply in the 
insurance business, Mr. Murphy de- 
clared: 
Promise Not Matched by Performance 
“No matter what the Utopian promise 
of socialism, its promise cannot be 
matched by its performance. As social- 
ism has advanced in our country, it has 
leaned heavily on the buttress of private 
enterprise. In our country, as in yours, 
there has been a phenomenal increase 
in what some choose to call the national 
product. Under such conditions, it may 
seem that we can afford and support a 
little or even a lot of socialism, for it is 
the success of private enterprise which 
makes endurable the sloth of socialism 
and the burden of its bureaucracy. 
“Somewhere there is a limit, and that 
limit, it seems to me, has been reache 
in our United States, astounding as the 
performance of private enterprise has 
been. I make no plea for the license of 
‘rugged individualism,’ long since but a 
mere political slogan. I do plead for: the 
“ai am of individuals, and the freedom 
of enterprise, regulated though it be 


and has been in the public interest, 
which has made our country great.” 

Mr. Murphy, addressing the banquet, 
took at his title, “A Look at Auto- 


mobile Liability Insurance.” At the out- 
set, he made it clear that his discussion 
was addressed to conditions in the 
United States alone, pointing out that 
there was nothing he could tell the su- 
pervisory authorities of Canada about 
conditions in their country that they 
did not know already. 
Struggle Is Losing Ground 

In the United States, Mr. Murphy 
said, “the struggle to synchronize our 
daily pattern of life with the number of 
automobiles now operating on the high- 
ways” is rapidly losing ground. Park- 
ways and super-highways which were 
built comparatively recently, in the be- 
lief that they would accommodate traffic 
for a substantial number of years, are 
proving inadequate long before the time 
that was originally anticipated, he de- 
clared. The result, he said, is a grow- 
ing problem “for which there is no 
quick or easy answer.’ 

To the insurance business, Mr. Mur- 
phy continued, the automobile has cre- 
ated “special problems.” The net un- 
derwriting losses of stock insurers alone 
on automobile liability insurance since 
1945 have exceeded $200,000,000, he said. 
It is no secret, he added, that despite 
rate increases the experience this year 
continues to be disappointing. The rea- 
son for “this dismal record,” Mr. Mur- 
phy explained, “is that the casualty com- 
Panies have been caught between a 
disappointing motor vehicle accident 
record and inflationary spiral that has 

(Continued on Page 44) 












Two Affiliates of Zurich 
Take Steps Toward Merger 





NEVILLE PILLING 


Arrangements are being made to 
merge the Zurich Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York with the American Guarantee 
& Liability Insurance: Co., it is an- 
nounced by Neville Pilling, ‘president of 
both companies. 

It is anticipated that the merger will 
become effective December 31. Simulta- 
neously all oustanding obligations of the 
Zurich Fire will become obligations of 
the American -Guarantee. The decision 


“to merge the two companies has been 


made in the interests of increased effi- 
ciency, simplified accounting procedures, 
and other economies, according to Mr. 
Pilling. 

Both of the companies involved in the 








and experience. 
Box 2121, The Eastern Underwriter, 








DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
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Dividends Raised by 
Maryland Casualty Co. 


Directors of Maryland Casualty Co. 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
60 cents a share, payable December 31 to 
stock of record December 5 and have 
placed the stock on a $1.20 annual basis. 
The company previously paid 50 cents 
semi-annually. 

The higher dividend is made possible 
by an increase in investment income and 
an improvement in underwriting results, 
the company said. 


Brokers Retain Butler in 
Preferred Accident Action 


Ferdinand A. Ritti, chairman of the 
3roker Associations’ Joint Council, New 
York, announces that the appeal of the 
recent court decision in the Preferred 
Accident Insurance Co. case was argued 
on September 23, before the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York. 

The Broker Associations’ Joint Coun- 
cil, seeking-to resolve a number of tssues 
of vital importance to’ the insuring pub- 
lic and to brokers as they relate to any 


liquidation proceedings in the future, 
retained Charles P. Butler as_ special 
counsel to represent them in the action. 





merger plans are affiliates of the Zurich 
General Accident & Liability Insurance 
Co., Ltd. The Zurich Fire was incor- 
porated in New York in 1929; its writ- 
ings have been limited to automobile 
physical damage coverages. The Amer- 
ican Guarantee was incorporated in the 
same state in 1939 to write casualty and 
boiler and machinery insurance and 
fidelity bonds. 

Steps have been taken to qualify both 
the Zurich General and the American 
Guarantee to write automobile physical 
damage coverages in all states. This is 
in keeping with the current trend toward 
broadening the policywriting powers of 
individual companies. 
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H. P. Jackson Grim on 
Auto Accident Picture 
POINTS TO. 
Tells Mayors of eieitiaatiell Tax” of 
$47.92 Which American Families Pay 


Because of Highway Losses 


IMPONDERABLES 


unlock the 
about an 


that 
public’s conscience and bring 


The key may at last 


effective remedy of the “catastrophic 


tragedy” of automobile Accidents in the 
United States, now costing at least $3,- 
562,500,000 a year, may prove to be the 
economic impaet of such losses on the 
American family’s purse. These are cur- 


rently estimated at $47.92 for a family 
of four, the seventh mayors’ highway 
safety conference was told October 1 by 
Harold P. Jackson, president of Bank- 
ers Indemnity. 

Declaring that “no one has the faint- 


est idea of the real f 
madness,” Mr. Jackson estimated that on 
the basis of available reliable statistics 
the annual economic loss from such acci- 
dents 


cost of highway 


now represents “another unsus- 
pected tax of $11.98 on every man, 
woman and child in the United States 


“This is a tax on everyone, whether 
or not they own or even ride in an 
automobile,” Mr. Jackson emphasized. 
“It represents an unsuspected tax of 
$47.92 on the purse of every family of 
four—husband, wife and two children- 
in this nation. So quite obviously, 
man, woman and child “i an ecenomic 
as well as physical, stake in an early 


every 


correction of the traffic accident prob 
lem.” 
Lack of Safety and Sanity 
Mr. Jackson, chairman, advisory com- 


mittee, accident prevention department 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, and chairman, committee on 
safety organization of the President’s 
highway safety conference, asserted that 
the complete lack of either 
sanity on the highways “has 
America’s gravest threat to human se- 
curity and existence itself.” It is no 
exaggeration, he emphasized, to say 
there is nothing in our country today 
which cries out so commandingly for 
realistic leadership as “the 
of sanity and safety on our 
highways.” 

He told the meeting 
portunity to “act so 


safety or 
become 


restoration 
streets and 


there is an op- 
forthrightly and 


to speak out so bluntly, that we may 
at last galvanize public leaders every- 
where into such enlightened and deter- 


that it will not be long 
before people once again may drive and 
ride and walk in public places without 
forever being under the imminent threat 
of sudden death, crippling injury or 
destruction of their tet \t 
I hope we shall strive for no less. 
Pointing out that no one—governmen- 
tal statisticians, safety organization spe- 
cialists or insur% ince company actuaries 
has ever been able to come — with a 
figure that even SS ites the actual 
cost of motor vehicle acc —— Mr. 
Jackson presented ‘ein he described as 
“the best facts that are available.” He 
added that while he could not vouch for 
the accuracy of his figures, he assured 
his audience that they did not overstate 
the ype but rather understated it. 
“Tf I inescapably must refer to insur- 
ance problems that are inherent in the 
accidents,” said the speaker, “I 
want vou to believe that I shall be 
thinking less about their effect on the 
business I represent than about the po 
sibilitvy—even probabilitv—that econom 
statistics may vet provide the key which 
will unlock, at long last, the public 
conscience and thus bring about an 
effective remedy of the catastrophic 
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ANY MINUTE NOW, you may 
be nominated to defend yourself against a damage 
claim. It only takes a simple thing to put your name 
up. Your guest slips on a rug. Your golf ball hits an- 
other player. Or your dog bites a neighbor. 

Every day, liability claims for personal injuries or 
property damage cut into people’s savings... attach 
their salaries. ..force them to mortgage their homes 
or other possessions. Don’t yow get elected to pay a 


five-figure claim. Protect yourself with The Maryland 


““Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy. 


For as little as $10 a year, this policy protects you 
in the countless everyday accidents which may in- 
volve you or any member of your family. All legiti- 
mate claims against you are paid. If you are sued, 
all legal and court expenses are paid as well. 

See your Maryland agent or broker today. It may 
save you money tomorrow. Remember: because your 
Maryland agent knows his business, it’s good business 


for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance. Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 




























































Here is the newest in the series of attention-getting advertisements designed to help 
Maryland agents and brokers sell more Personal Liability policies. 
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Asheville, N. C., Sept. 29--The Olst 
annual meeting of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters got off to 
a fine start here this morning at Grove 








Park Inn, with a record attendance of 
175 on hand, many of whom had arrived 
the previous afternoon in time for the 
informal reception. A goodly number 
of wives are also attending. This morn- 
ing’s registration indicated that 75 com- 
panies in the A. & H. field are repre- 


sented and to one and all a warm wel- 
come was extended by Neil J. Brown, 
governing committee chairman. 

Besides Mr. Brown the morning’s 
speakers were Insurance Commissioner 
Waldo C. Cheek of North Carolina; A. 
L. Kirkpatrick, insurance manager, 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Ralph J. Walker, vice president, Pacific 
Mutual Life, and Raymond F. Killion, 
assistant vice president, Metropolitan 
Life. All top-notchers in their respective 
spheres, their addresses gave quality and 
verve to the opening session. 

Walker Presents Challenge 

One of the outstanding speeches deliv- 
ered before the first session was that 
of Mr. Walker, whose subject was “The 
Challenge.” (Editor’s note—the other 
speeches at this session are reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue.) 

Mr. Walker said it was his assignment 








to delineate the obligations and _ prob- 
lems faced by insurance companies in 
the group health field and to analyze 


the potential of group health insurance 

—particularly with reference to the Fed 
eral proposals. He gave the following 
definition of = term, health insurance: 

“As I view 1 health insurance is in- 
surance ae ‘financial hardship which 
would otherwise befall an individual by 
reason of medical expenses incurred for 
treatment of bodily injury or disease. It 
is not insurance against ill health; rather 
it is insurance against the possibility 
| that savings will be depleted unduly, or 

that undue debt will be incurred, by 
reason of substantial medical expenses. 

If there is no financial hardship, there 
is no insurable risk and no legitimate 
need for insurance. Routine health needs 
such as proper food, proper lodging, sane 
living, the occasional call on the doctor 
for a check-up or treatment of a minor 
physical disorder—these are not fit sub- 
lects for insurance. To say that is not 
to deny the desirability of taking care 
ot routine health needs.” 

Outlines Basic Obligations 

Mr. Walker said the basic obligations 
are to provide broad health insurance 
coverage of substantial economic value, 
at reasonably low premiums and to make 
insurance available to as large a portion 
ot the population as possible. “We are 
not obligated,” he said, “to cover the 
first dollar of expense, but to the ex- 
tent that it is economically feasible and 
practicable, we are obligated to attempt 
to cover the last dollar of expense. 
lf my definition of health insurance is 
correct, insurance against financial hard- 
ship, then we must conclude that insur- 
ance of trivial expenses is unnecessary 
and wasteful.” 

Saying that group insurance is the 
first line of defense against the pro- 
ponents of Federal health insurance, Mr. 
Walker gave his views on four major 

















By Wattace L. Ciapp 





NEIL 


BROWN 


problems, which, he said, apply not only 
in group insurance but also in the entire 
health insurance field. 
Cautioning the business to 
trivia, ” the speaker said: 

“In my opinion, we are asking for the 
Government to take over when we try 
to provide health insurance according to 
the definition of the social planners. Let 
us recognize that we cannot compete on 
their basis, and let us be proud of the 


“avoid the 


fact that we don’t want to. The trend 
has been in the wrong direction—we 
have been led rather than leading. One 


doesn’t have to look very far to see that 
the solution to the high and unnecessary 
cost of trivia is deductible insurance, 
with safeguards against rebate.” 
Coinsurance Not the Answer 

His second point was to provide the 
last dollar of coverage and he expressed 
the opinion that coinsurance is not the 
answer to the problem. “If our only 
solution to the abusive aspects of large 
bills is coinsurance,” he said, “we are 
headed down hill. If we insist upon a 
coinsurance feature in group health in 
surance, the insuring public—the people 
who decide between private insurance 
and socialism—won’t like it.” 

On his third point, control of abuse, 
Mr. Walker said control over the amount 
and cost of medical care rests primarily 
with the doctor and that too frequently 
the doctor over-prescribes and over- 
charges. He said this comment is in- 
tended to be critical of the medical pro- 
fession but it is also self criticism. “We 
shirk our responsibilities,” he said, “when 
we sit back and do nothing to control 
abuse except under-insure or impose 
coinsurance requirements.” 

Under the item “public approval,” Mr. 
Walker said: 

“The current business and political en- 
vironment in which we live requires 
public approval of our product if we are 
to survive. If the public does not like 
our product, it will turn to another; that 


is the essence of free enterprise. How 
unfortuné ite it is that, in a free enter- 
prise environment, we must compete 


with an ideology—Federal health insur- 
ance—that, if it wins, will lead to the 
destruction of free enterprise. Obtaining 


A. & H. Bureau Increased in Scope 


61st Annual Meeting Sparkles With Top Notch Speakers, 
Lively Seminars and Informative Discussions; 


Neil Brown Points to 1952 Progress 


and holding public approval is a major 
problem.” 
Brown’s Report as Chairman 

Mr. Brown in his report as governing 
committee chairman featured the bu- 
reau’s substantial growth in membership 
and achievement in the past year, and 
the steps being taken to increase its 
usefulness. Pointing to the present mem- 
bership of 82 companies as an all time 
record, he said the gain of 19 new mem- 
bers since the last annual meeting “at- 
tests to our contribution to the A. & H. 
industry and is due in large measure to 
the splendid work done by our mem- 
bership committee.” 

Two New Steps Taken 

Attention was then called by Mr. 
Brown to two new steps taken by the 
bureau to enhance its value to member 
companies. The first, in actual opera- 
tion, is the new group and stz itutory dis- 
ability insurance committee of which 
George E. Light, secretary of the Travel- 
ers, is the chairman. This was estab- 
lished so as to permit group writers and 
potential writers in the bureau’s mem- 
bership to have a focus of interest. With 
its six subcommittees in full operation 
in the busy months ahead, there is every 
assurance that the bureau will keep its 
member companies abreast of all de- 
velopments in the group field including 
legislative actions. 

The second step to which Mr. Brown 
referred is the establishment of a medi- 
cal section within the bureau structure 
which, he said, “is in the definite blue- 
print stage.” This committee, headed by 
Dr. Hector M. Stevenson, associate 
medical director, Aetna Life, will enable 
the medical direc tors, advisors and medi- 
cal departments of bureau member com- 


panies to have a common meeting 
ground, 
The speaker pointed to the well- 


rounded facilities of the bureau such as 
its legislative bulletins, Insurance De- 
partment rulings, news and bureau in- 
formation service and group disability 
and disability benefits bulletins. He felt 
that one of its most valuable services 
was the collation of loss experience of 
member companies, and said: “The col- 
lective experience of such companies is 
of far greater significance than the ex- 
perience of the companies individually 
because of the broader spread and diver- 
sification, as well as geographical dis- 
tribution.” 

Mr. Brown also brought out that the 
bureau continues to play an expanding 
role of leadership in cooperating with 
various segments of the industry, State 
Insurance Departments, trade associa 
tions and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, to promote the common good 
of the insuring public. The value of the 
underwriting forums and_ educational 
seminars. he added, is demonstrated by 


the ever increasing attendance at such 
gatherings. 
Appreciatively Mr. Brown expressed 


his thanks to the officers, committee 
chairmen and staff members of the bu- 
reau for their assistance to him in the 
past year. 
Group Forum Conducted by Smith 
The group insurance forum, held this 
afternoon under the chairmanship of J. 
(Continued on Page 46) 


Hauschild Gets Top 
Post in A. & H. Bureau 


RENAMED AUDITOR 


J. F. LYDON 


12 Elected to Governing Committee: 
Elections Took Place at Final Ses- 
sion of 6lst Annual Meeting 
Asheville, N. C., Oct. 
child, secretary, A. & H. 
curity Mutual Life of 
Y., was unanimously elected 
committee chairman of the 


Accident & Health 


1—E. A. Haus- 
department, Se- 


Binghamton, N. 
governing 
Bureau of 
Underwriters at the 





E. A. HAUSCHILD 
final session here today at Grove Park 
Inn of its 6lst annual meeting. Mr. 
Hauschild succeeds Neil J. Brown, as- 


sistant secretary, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, who has served as chairman 
for the past vear. Mr. Brown continues 
on the committee as immediate past 
chairman. 

Twelve companies were elected to this 
committee and are represented on it as 
follows: Logan Bidle, secretary, Aetna 
Life (new); W. deV. Washburn, presi- 
dent, American Health Insurance Corp., 
saltimore (new); Robert K. Metcalf, 
vice president, Connecticut General Life 
(reelected); A. B. Hvale, consulting ac- 
tuary, Continental Casualty (reelected) ; 
J. Henry Smith, second vice president 
and associate actuary Equitable Life As- 
surance Societv (new); W. L. Bates, vice 
president Fidelity & Casualty (new). 

Also W. E. Kipp, assistant secretary, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica; F. L. Templeman, A. & H. mana- 
ger, Maryland Casualty; Laurence B. So- 
per, assistant vice president, New York 
Life (all three reelected): Paul E. Lay- 
mon, vice president and general coun- 
sel, Standard Accident (new); Halsted E. 
Redfield, secretary, the Travelers (re- 


elected), and Alfred W. Perkins, vice 
president. Union Mutual Life of Port- 
land, Me. (new). 

The bureau also elected John F. Lydon, 


Ocean Accident & 
as its auditing com 
vear. Mr. Lydon 
capacity for 


A. & H. manager, 
Guarantee, to serve 
mittee for the coming 
has performed ably in this 
a number of years. 

Hauschild 44 Years in A. & H. Field 

Chairman Hauschild’s career started in 
1908 with Continental Casualty in its 
home office A. & H. underwriting de- 
partment. Subsequently he was _ trans- 
ferred to the New York office in charge 
of underwriting. For a period thereafter 
Mr. Hauschild was with the Pacific 
Mutual Life as a claim adjuster, but re- 
turned to re a Casualty as super- 
intendent of A. & H. underwriting at its 
New York office. He resigned in January, 
1940, to join Security Mutual Life when 
that company decided to enter the A. & 
H. field. Mr. Hauschild was chosen to 
organize and head its then new depart- 
ment. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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J. F. Follmann’s Report Emphasizes 


Coordinated Committee Activity 


Uniform Policy Provision Legislation To Be 1952 Objective; 
Compendium of Risk Selection Ready Soon; To Resume 
Collection of Health Insurance Loss Experience 
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sided activities of the 
dent & Health Underwriters and A. & 
H. legislative dey elopments of 1952 were 
eatured by Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., gen 
eral manager, in his annual report here 
today at the final session of the bu 
reau’s Olst annual meeting. 

Under Mr. Follmann’s direction the 
bureau has enjoyed one of its most suc 
cesstul vears; has added 19 companies 
to its membership; now maintains 36 
committees and subcommittees with per- 
sonnel of 267 and 66 member companies 
represented thereon. It is, furthermore, 
forward- 
“Through 


forums and discussions,” 


in the midst of an energetic 
looking educational program. 
our seminars, 
said Mr. Follmann, “the best brains and 


experience in the A. & H. business are 





brought together for the benefit of the 


JOSEPH F. FOLLMANN, JR. 


whole.” 
Uniform =e Provisions Law and a subcommittee was appointed to 
: ae © . V » matter and report back. The 
Mr. Follma in reviewing 1952 legis study the matte | report back. The 
5 hgh ee subcominittee met twice. prior to June, 
lative developments Eave mis Thich aren 1951, and sent detailed questionnaires to 


companies having _ policies with loss 
ratios less than 25%. In June, 1951, the 
subcommittee made a tentative report 
. to the full committee recommending (1) 
and was approved that the subcommittee be continued; (2) 


tion to the uniform individual accident 


and sickness policy provisions law of 
1950 which, he reported, was enacted 


17 jurisdictions in 1951 


by the Commonwealth of Virginia in that all filings on 1952 business be on 
1952 as part of its newly revised insur the earned-incurred basis, and (3) that 
ance code. He promised that all pos separate filings be made for new and 


re newed business. 
“With respect to this latter recom- 
mendation, it was recognized that many 
problems surrounded the recommenda- 
neg hence the question was referred 
to the blanks committee for further con- 
: sideration. Meanwhile, the subcommit- 
Num tee again met in September and Novem- 
following ber, 1951, and at those meetings the 
bureau staff, counseled by the statistical 
committee, presented the objections of 
its companies to the various proposals. 
Following these meetings a further rec- 
ommendation was made that experience 
under schedule type policies must be 
subdivided into all combinations of cov- 
erage. This was approved by the blanks 
? 


sible steps will be taken to get enact- 
ment of this law in all the remaining 
states having law in conflict. In con- 
trast to only 16 state legislatures that 
were in session this year, the report said 
that 44 will convene next vear. 
bered among them are the 
states where enactment of the law will 
be sought: 

Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 








South Carolina. Sou akot: les 

ae Carolina, South Dakota, West committee in April, 1952. In June, 1952, 

Virginia and Wyoming. the subcommittee reported that it could 
The policy provisions law will also be not agree on further developments and 


recommended its discharge. The full 
committee voted to establish a new sub- 
ie _~ committee. 

the District of Columbia, said the re- “It is to be noted, meanwhile, that 
port. the New York Insurance Department is 


: conducting an independent study of the 
Reviews NAIC Calls for Loss Experience 


matter of A. & H. loss experience and 
In reviewing other regulatory develop-  0f, the reasonable relationship of pre- 
miums to benefits. A meeting was held 
es ; a aes on August 28, 1952, but without resolu- 
activities of the Insurance Commission tion.” 


sought in the United States Congress so 
that new type policies can be used in 


ments, Mr. Follmann placed emphasis on 


ers with sicias sorta Ms \. & H. loss EXPETI- Work of Individual Insurance Committee 
ence. Recounting the developments since 3 s 
Further along Mr. Follmann dwelt at 
eds i the sebiect shoal Gun veadesen length on the functioning of the bureau’s 
l le subject « years ago, individual insurance committee and _ its 
Mr. Follmann stated: 15. subcommittees. The results of its 
“In the fall of 1950, the zone 4 states Studies ig surveys on problems placed 
before it, he said, are made available to 
sins Aly "companies for their guidance 
and advisory use through the bureau in- 
formation bulletin service. Since the 
he action which states might 1951 annual meeting 22 such bulletins 
is Diecorabes 1950. have been sent out. Mr. Follmann felt 
slide saben tase” tallied Ciiien tk iad that “by virtue of substantiation af- 
] . € the acci forded through these studies many of 
the NAIC the coverages which make up A. & H. 


the zone 4 states first displayed an in- 


again developed concern with respect to 
this subject and with particular reference 


to the interpretation of the filings re 


ceived and 


take relative thereto. 


dent and health committee of 


insurance have been appreciably im- 
nroved and broadened in policies written 
by both bureau and non-bureau compa- 
nies. Furthermore, such studies have 
been of value to member companies in 
refining their A. & H. interests and of 
appreciable assistance to companies in 
entering or ee new segments or 
area of the A. & H. business.” 

Among the subjects considered by the 
individual insurance committee in the 
past year are the following: 

1. General consideration of improved cover- 
ages and methods in the public interest and 
commensurate with sound insurance principles. 

2. Consideration of atomic energy plant risks. 

3. A 1952 analysis of health insurance by 
the health insurance subcommittee which is 
considering further problems surrounding the 
writing of this line. 

4. A 1952 analysis of hospital expense insur- 
ance by the hospital expense insurance subcom- 
mittee which will continue its studies. 

5. A thorough analysis of the recently de- 
veloped major medical expense insurance by 
the subcommittee which will continue to report 
developments. 

6. The 
has continued its deliberations of this difficult 
Distinct progress is reported although 


subcommittee on substandard risks 
subject. 
no final report has yet been tendered. 

7. The subcommittee on non-cancellable  in- 
surance has recently distributed a questionnaire, 
the purpose of which is to determine the needs 
and wishes of member companies. Its work for 
the coming year will be based upon replies to 
this questionnaire. 

8. The tranchise insurance subcommittee had 
no problems presented but served in an advisory 
capacity to the executive staff on legislative and 
regulatory matters affecting this form otf insur- 
ance. 

9. The conservation subcommittee points to 
importance of this subject and keen interest of 
member companies which makes apparent to this 
subcommittee that thorough considerations will 
have to be given many aspects of the general 
problem in the coming year. 


Compendium of Risk Selection 

10. The subcommittee on compilation of bu- 
reau data completed its responsibility during the 
year and has been discharged. As a result of 
its efforts a 256-page compendium on risk selec- 
tion will be released to member companies 
shortly. The compendium provides under one 
cover a classified residue of all papers, studies 
and expressions made at bureau’ meetings 
through the years on the subject of risk selection. 

11. The risk selection subcommittee, newly 
established during the year, is prepared to func- 
tion actively as soon as the compendium is 
released. 

12. The war hazards subcommittee has made 
a thorough study of the underwriting and policy 
construction problems inherent in modern war- 
fare. Activities in all other branches of insur- 
ance have been studied but the committee’s final 
report is not yet ready. 

13. The recently formed special hazards sub- 
committee has organized its work in the various 
special hazards fields but time has not permitted 
the making of a report. Meanwhile experience 
in the polio insurance field has been distributed 
to member companies. 

14. The newly formed methods and_proce- 
dures subcommittee has outlined the subjects to 
which it will give primary consideration and 


has distributed a questionnaire, replies to which 


are presently being considered. Subsequently 
report will be made. The subcommittee will then 
proceed to further questions and problems hav- 
ing as its goal the development of more efficient 
and expense saving methods. 

Referring to the bureau’s occupational 
classifications, Mr. Follmann reported: 
‘To date 61 member companies are pres- 
ently using the 1948 bureau occupational 
classifications. In addition to this the 
bureau has record, by virtue of purchases 
of supplies, of 25 non-member compa- 
nies using its manual. Thus, at least 86 
companies in the commercial accident 
insurance field are presently using our 
occupational classifications.” 

Loss Experience Statistics 

Speaking of the bureau’s collections 
of loss experience statistics, Mr. Foll- 
mann brought out: “Recognizing that 
only through sufficient exposure of like 
and comparable values can any coverage 


Graham and Committee Win 
Praise for Good Job Done 


Asheville, N. C., Sept. 29—Well earned 
praise was extended here to the 1952 
annual meeting committee of the Bu- 
reau of Accident & He alth Underwriters 
for its efficient job in handling the ar- 
rangements for this week’s gathering. 
Harry L. Graham, Zankers Life of 
Iowa, was chairman of this committee, 
assisted by the following: 

Leland M. Willson, Century In- 
demnity; J. Henry Smith, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; William L. 
Kick, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity ; Paul 
W. Stade, Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty; Walter J. Weiman, Manufacturers 
Casualty of Philadelphia; E. A. Haus- 
child, Security Mutual Life; Edward S, 
Grandin, Sun Indemnity, and Donald G, 
Parker, United National Indemnity. 





or extension of coverage be approached 
on a scientific basis, and recognizing also 
that the majority of companies writing 
A. & H. insurance do not have sufficient 
volume of business to, in’ themselves, 
produce such necessary exposure, the 
bureau, under direction of its statistical 
committee, collects, periodically reviews, 
and distributes to its member companies 
certain loss experience statistics. The 
first such collection concerned health 
insurance for the years 1921 to 1926, 
The second concerned accident insurance 
and extended from 1931 to 1940. A col- 
lection of hospital, nurse and_ surgical 
expense experience was made for the 
vears 1939-41. These collections, found 
by member companies to be of inestima- 
ble value, and being the only statistics 
of their kind on American risks, were, 
of necessity, terminated during the war 
vears. 

“Commencing January 1, 1948, this col- 
lection was resumed for accident insur- 
ance. These figures are presently being 
run off and will be reviewed by the sta- 
tistical committee. Thirty-six companies 
are presently contributing their experi- 
ence to this collection; five have definite 
plans to participate in the near future; 
12 recently associated with the bureau, 
are considering participation; 10 do not, 
due to their methods of operating, pres- 
ently have usable data, and 18 are not 
in a position to participate. 

“A plan for the resumption of collec- 
tion of health insurance loss experience 
statistics has also been developed by the 
statistical committee; has been approved 
by the governing committee, and in its 
final form has been sent out to member 
companies.’ 


Group A. & H. Activity 


Mr. Follmann then outlined the bu- 
reau’s activities in the Group A. & H. 
field during the past year: “Despite the 
restrictions imposed by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board on the sale of group 
insurance, group A. & H. premiums for 
1951 totaled $881,289,304, a gain of 40.8% 
over 1950,” he reported. 

“During World War II a group insur- 
ance plan was promulgated by the War 
Department to control Government ex- 
penditures for group insurance under 
cost reimbursement defense and war con- 
tracts. Approximately a year ago, with 
the accelerated national defense program 
and the resultant renewed use of defense 
contracts involving cost reimbursement, 
the insurance industry was requested to 
assist the ag Department in formu- 
lating a plan to be used currently as a 
basis for cost remabarsuiais in contract- 
ing by the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
Accordingly a representative industry 
group of both life and casualty group 
writing companies was set up to furnish 
technical advice and assistance to the 
Defense Department. The | bureau was 
represented on this group.’ 

In closing Mr. Follmann noted _ that 
during the year four states considered 
compulsory A. & H. measures. namely, 
Arizona, Louisiana, Massachusetts and 
Michigan. He reported that none Oo! 
these measures was enacted. 
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Bureau of A. & H. — Underwriters, Asheville, 


b sstepasen Talks on C. of C. Program 


Aim Is to Eliminate Breeding Ground of Socialism and Welfare 
State Seeds; Gives Observations on Clark Report, 
President’s Health Commission and ILO 


Asheville, N. C., September 29—The 
over-all program of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in the 
field of social legislation is aimed at the 
elimination of the breeding ground for 
the seeds of socialism and the welfare 
state, said A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager 
of the chamber’s insurance department, 
in his address today before the annual 
convention of the Bureau of Accident & 
Health U nderw riters. 

Speaking on “The Federal Government 
and Health Insurance,” Mr. Kirkpatrick 
said that the inroads made by the pro- 
ponents of the welfare state within the 
last two decades cannot be shrugged off 
lightly; they show a plan of steady Fed- 
eral encroachment on the individual, 
the town and the state. He declared that 
the drive toward the welfe ire state is not 
aimed at just one or a few industries 
but that it directly affects every segment 
of the economy. 


Better Term Is Socialized Medicine 


Mr. Kirkpatrick said that the basic 
approach of advocates of concerted Gov- 
ernment action is the well known plan 
of “national health insurance” but be- 
cause of its compulsory nature and the 
“nog regimentation which would 
follow he believes it is better termed 
“soci ‘lized medicine.” 

Itemizing a number of bills introduced 
in Congress providing for plans of “na- 
tional health insurance,” he said: “I 
think it is a correct estimation of the 
present situation that, in the immedi- 
ately foreseeable future, there is no like- 
lihood that any comprehensive national 
health insurance will be considered by 
Congress.” 

Mr. per aati a outlined,a number of 
bills introduced in the Congress in 1951 
to illustrate the strategy of the social 
planners. In most of these legislative 
proposals, he said, “you may recognize 
the fine strategy of the social planners. 
It includes the use of good names for 
bad plans. For example, their plans of 
‘insurance’ nearly always involve a Fed- 
eral subsidy, a ‘something for nothing’ 
element to make them seem attractive, 
without much being said about the cost. 
They call it ‘insurance.’ They mean 
thacislive. ‘ 

“Their ‘contributory’ 
chanism to justify impinging upon a 
man’s responsibilities. Federal grants-in- 
aid are used as a device to bribe the 
Federal Government’s way into exercis- 
ing controls over activities which are 
better off with the control held closer 
to the grass roots. The curse of the Fed- 
eral grant is that it deludes people cost- 
Wise. 


plans are a me- 


Lead in Same Direction 


“The very multiplicity of plans which 
have been presented to Congress give 
the appearance of a wide choice. But 
there is really no choice. Each one is a 
part of the whole program. They all 
lead in the direction of more Federal 
Government control over the individual 
and his welfare. 

Saying that no discussion of the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government in con- 
nection with health and accident insur- 
ance would be complete without some 
comment on the two most recent public 
Study groups to investigate this field, the 
“Clark Report” and “The President’s 
Commission to Study the Health Needs 
of the Nation,” as well as the activities 
of the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, commonly known as the ILO, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick continued: 

“The Clark study of ‘Health Insurance 
Plans in the United States’ 


Was com- 


pleted early in 1951 for the Senate 
health subcommittee by a staff headed 
by Dr. Dean C. Clark, director of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Bos- 
ton. 

Did Useful Service 


“Tt will probably stand as a reference 
work for many years. On the whole, it 
did a very useful service in assembling 
so much useful information about health 
insurance in the short space of time al- 
lotted to it. 

“The report also seems intended to be 
objective in its approach and conclusions 
and, to a large extent, it is. Yet all 
through the report runs an undertone 
which is based on the assumption that 
virtually everyone should have complete 
protection against practically all health 
expenses, whether they want it or are 
willing to pay for it or not. 

“Almost completely ignored is_ that 
fact that some population groups do not 
need health insurance, the advantages of 
eliminating inconsequential items of pro- 
tection from insurance policies, and the 
value of applying the co-insurance prin- 
ciple. 

“On the other hand, the private insur- 
ance companies pointed out to the Clark 
staff that ‘health insurance should seek 
to make available not benefits to cover 
every health service the insured person 
may desire, but rather benefits which, 
together with the insured person’s other 
available resources, will be adequate 
without undue strain to provide for such 
services as he needs.’ 


President’s Commission on Health Needs 


“It is too early to make any final 
appraisal of the activities of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation, headed by Dr. P. B. Mag- 
nusen, former medical director, Veterans 
Administration and a long-time worker 
in the medical care field. 

“Public hearings have been held on 
many phases of the problem and a public 
panel on health insurance is scheduled 
to be held in Washington on October 6, 
7, and 8. 

“T have talked with Dr. Magnusen 
about the objectives of his study and his 
ideas on the availability of medical and 
hospital care and have found him to be 
unusually well informed and very objec- 
tive in his approach to this study. 


Advocates of Compulsory Health 
Insurance 


“Unfortunately, the same cannot be 
said for all of the members of the com- 





A. L. KIRKPATRICK 


mission whom Dr. Magnusen selected. 
Among them are some strong advocates 
of national compulsory health insurance. 
Every member of the commission is a 
person who has had long contact with 
the health of the nation and, at least, 
some of them have evidenced decided 
views. 

“The Commission, of course, has avail- 
able to it, the Clark report, the ex- 
haustive study recently published by the 

3rookings Institution, the record of 
hearings in three successive years be- 
fore the Senate health subcommittee, and 
other data. The field of study has al- 
ready been covered extensively so that 
the additional factual information which 
can be developed may be somewhat lim- 
ited. 

“The program for next week’s panel 
is reminiscent of the prolonged debates 
of 1946, 1947 and 1948 before the Senate 
health subcommittee in which many 
opinions were aired and some factual 
information presented, but it is doubtful 
if anybody changed their views very 
much as a result. 


International Labor Organization 


“A few years ago, few businessmen 
had ever heard of the ILO. But since 
its adoption last June of its convention 
on minimum standards for social se- 
curity, insurance men in this country are 
keenly aware of it. 

“It has become quite apparent to those 
who have watched the work of this or- 
ganization, that the advocates of com- 
nulsory national health insurance in our 
Federal Security Administration, our 
Federal Department of Labor, and in the 
big labor unions, are using ILO as a 
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device for promoting their ideas not only 
in this country but throughout the 
world. 

“William B. Barton, manager of the 
National Chamber’s labor relations de- 
partment, has attended many ILO an- 
nual meetings as an advisor to the em- 
ployer delegate from the United States. 

“Writing in the July-September issue 
of the Chamber’s ‘American Economic 
Security,’ under the heading ‘ILO Needs 
Reform, Mr. Barton says: ‘ILO should 
and could be a constructive force in the 
world. It should and could have united 
support. However, one thing is certain. 
If the profession: il ILO enthusiasts block 
all efforts at reform they will thereby kill 
the effectiveness of the organization 
which they profess to love.’ 

“At one stage in the development 
of the social security convention, private 
life insurance would have had to be sub- 
sidized by the Governtnent in order to 
be acceptable if it is to count toward 
the requirements of the law. The oppo 
sition of the United States emplo, eT 
delegate, joined in _by our Government 
delegates, resulted in the elimination of 
this requirement. 


Bestows Blessing on Compulsory 
Insurance 


“However, the convention, as finally 
approved, bestows its blessing on a sys- 
tem of national compulsory health insur- 
ance in addition to eight other branches 
of social security. 

“If the United States were to carry 
out fully its commitment under ILO 
membership, this convention would be 
submitted to our Senate like any other 
international treaty and, if ratified by 
two-thirds vote, would become the su- 
preme law of the land. 

“And in conclusion, let me warn you 
—the Federal Government already has 
more life insurance in force than all 
the private life insurance companies put 
together. It has more permanent and to- 
tal disability coverage and ten or fif- 
teen times as much annuity business as 
all the private companies. The total 
‘premium’ or tax income of the Federal 
Government on all of its various ‘insur- 
ance’ plans is greater than the combined 
premiums of all of the fire and casualty 
insurance companies in the country. 

“The SCA has recently created in its 
bureau of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance a ‘central disability planning staff’ 
in anticipation of action by Congress to 
saddle disability benefits upon the coun- 
try. 

“Health and accident insurance is the 
only field where the private companies 
have kept ahead and this area is now 
the objective of the Government's drive 
So be on your guard. i 


19 Companies Joined Bureau 


In Past Year, Burns Reports 
Asheville, N. C., Oct. 1—Nineteen com- 
panies have become members of the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers in the past year—the largest 
number to be added in one year—P. J. 
3urns, New York Life, reported as 
membership chairman here today at the 
bureau’s 6lst annual meeting. This 
raises the total membership to an all- 
time record of 82 companies. 

The newcomers, most of whom are 
represented at this meeting, are as fol- 


lows: All-American of Washington, 
D.C.; American Guarantee & Liability 
of Chic ago; American Health Insurance 
Corp. of Baltimore; Bankers Life of 
Iowa; Berkshire Life of Pittsfield; Con- 


tinental Assurance, Chicago; Empire 
State Mutual Life of Jamestown; Em- 
ployers’ Fire of Boston; General Re- 
insurance of New York; Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia; London Life of Lon- 
don, Canada; Mutual Life of New York; 
Peerless Casualty of Keene, N.H. 

Also Pilot Life of Greensboro, N.C.; 
Provident Mutual Life, be gs ge 
Queen Insurance Co. of America, N. 
Standard Insurance Co., Portland, uel 
Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., and 
Vermont Accident of Rutland. 
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Gi on Blanket Medical Expense 


Calls It Newest and Most Popular Personal Accident Cover- 
age; Presents Mass of Statistical Data; Gives Results of 
Recent Survey of Company Experience 


Asheville, Sept. 30—T. O. Schwarz, 
actuary, Standard Accident 


Co., as a participant in the individual 


Insurance 


insurance forum at the meeting of the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers here this morning, had for his 
subject: “Experience Under the Blanket 
Medical Expense Benefit of Commercial 
Accident Policies.” 
Although 25 
nket medical 
and probably the most popular 


years old,” he said, 
expense is still the 
newest 
coverage offered the 
insuring publi > today. Briefly, this cov- 
erage provi ies that the insurance carrier 
will pay, up to the limit specified, the 
ctual expense of medical or surgical 
treatment, hospital services, or employ- 
ment of a trained nurse—all subject, 
of course, to regular rules governing 
the occurrence of the accident and the 
time element for payment. It is my un- 
derstanding that the credit for the in- 


personal accident 





troduction of this form of insurance 
should be given to former Vice Presi- 
dent, Bertrand \. Page, and former 


accident department secretary, John E. 
\hern, both of ves lravelers. 


Presents Mass of Statistics 


Mr. Schwarz presented a mass of 
statistical with respect to this form 
of coverage from its inception. The 
most recent experience statistics were 
obtained through means of a survey 
taken among member companies last 
Mav in view of the continuing rise of 
medical and hospital costs, accelerated 





upwz rd trend of costs allied to the 
Korean policing action and its attendant 
fei 1 effect and the broadened 





covera and the rapidly rising costs 
following immediately thereafter. 

\ questionnaire was sent to 82 mem- 
ber companies. Fifteen were not writing 
this form; seven reported minute vol- 
ume, two failed to reply. The remaining 
58 companies, Mr. Schwarz said, were 
able to supply experience data. It so 
developed, he said, that comparatively 
few companies maintain statistical data 
on this coverage and those who do have 

: 


1 








not followed a uniform method of com- 
pilation. As a consequence, he contin- 
ued, that which is available cannot be 
classified as “pure” medical reimburse- 


ment experience. But despite the fact that 
the data produced by the survey are not 
necessarily exact, it is believed that they 
do reflect a true trend. He gave the 
following table of experience as devel- 
oped from the questionnaire: 


No. of 

Companies Premium Loss 
Year Reporting Volume Ratio 
| a 11 $ 960,000 35.1 
1968... 220 14 1,480,000 38.3 
i eee 1¢ 1,543,000 42.0 
1950 l 1,680,000 $5.2 
1951. -« 1] 1,605,000 45.2 


Loss Ratios Affect Cost 


“Tt is my feeling,” he said, “that these 
ratios are lower than would be shown 
if a broader exposure had been available. 
The rising loss ratios since 1947 reflect, 
in addition to the added cost of the 





broadened coverage, higher costs for the 
basic exposure. 

“Comments received from several car- 
riers not able to furnish experience 
were that the broadened coverage had 
little effect on the loss ratios. How- 
ever, available data appear to discount 
this observation somewhat. A general 
observation shared by almost all compa- 
nies was that the trend in hospital and 
doctor charges is definitely upward.” 

Summarizing his own observations and 
interpretations derived from available 
data, Mr. Schwarz said in conclusion: 


Anticipated Nominal Profit 


“1. Loss costs for blanket medical 
coverage through 1940 indicated that car- 
riers writing this business at rates gen- 
erally in use at that time could anticipate 
a nominal underwriting profit. This as- 
sumed, of course, that adequate under- 
writing precautions were observed, the 
most important one being that coverage 
should be written in line with the as- 
sured’s income. 

“2. During the war years and up to 
the time of the resumption of the bureau 
statistical filings in 1948, all commercial 
accident experience was most favorable. 
The general exposure to accidents dur- 
ing the war years was materially cur- 

ailed because of automobile driving re- 
strictions. Even after the removal of 
such restrictions, loss costs did _ not 
appear to immediately regain pre-war 
levels. While the blanket medical por- 
tions of the accident policies were un- 
doubtedly more affected than the fixed 
pay items of the contracts, particularly 
since the general rise in medical costs 
was evident even in the first years after 
the war termination, the presumption 
was that the industry was still securing 
an adequate margin of profit from this 
type of business. 


Felt Reasonably Safe 


“3. When companies started, in 1948, 
the 50% broadening of the limits of 
blanket medical coverage without an in- 
crease in the rate structure, they felt 
that they were reasonably safe in assum- 
ing that this broadening would not prove 
too costly. Based upon statistical evi- 
dence available at the time this ‘little 
cost’ assumption appeared reasonable. 
However, medical costs showed a greater 
rise than was anticipated during 1948 and 
1949. Then, with the advent of the 
Korean policing action in 1950, the in- 
flation spiral appeared to really ascend, 
particularly in regard to medical ex- 
penses, Now, as a consequence, it is 
believed that any profit margin that was 
available at the beginning of 1948 has 
been largely, if not completely, dis- 
sipated. In some companies it undoubt- 
edly has been replaced by underwriting 
losses. 

‘The effect of inflation on ‘open’ or 
‘blanket’ amount insurance is very diffi- 
cult or well nigh impossible to control 
and almost as equally difficult to meas- 
ure. Advancing medical costs of all 
types have had a material effect on our 
medical reimbursement coverage exclu- 
sive of the 50% broadening. The broad- 
ening just added a few more points to 
the already rising costs. On the basis 
of the available data, my estimate would 


be that pure loss costs from 1948 to 
1951 have risen 20% because of the 
normal rise in expenses and 6% due to 
the broadening benefit. These increases, 
in my estimation, could produce an ap- 
proximate addition in loss ratio of from 
10 to 12 points. 


Loss Costs Increase 


“4. While actual loss costs have sub- 
stantially increased, there is also the 
definite possibility that underwriting 
practices have been somewhat broad- 
ened, particularly in respect to the writ- 
ing of contracts jn amounts not com- 
mensurate with the income of the 
individual who would normally be re- 
sponsible for the payment of incurred 
medical bills. This refers primarily to 
students and housewives, who, in the 
main, are the principal holders of the 
low benefit contracts. With high claim 
frequency, and loss costs predicated on 


comparatively large incomes, these two 
types of insureds are considered a prime 
contributing factor to the worsening 
experience. 

“5, Although I do not believe that 
we can do much to stop rising medical 
costs other than to see that our claim 
departments always question unreason- 
able bills of all types, I do feel that 
more careful underwriting could be help- 
ful in exercising some control on loss 
ratios. By this I mean, try to pattern 
your coverage to the income of the one 
responsible for the payment of the 
medical billsk—do not under-insure. Also 
analyze your experience on students and 
housewives, watching particularly the 
age distribution of your women as- 
sureds—experience is definitely poorer 
on older aged women. As to male stu- 
dents, it is quite possible that their 
cla ussific: ation of B is too low—this should 
receive future study.” 


Killion Views Outlook for Individual 
Accident & Health Insurance Lines 


Asheville, N. C., Sept. 29—“Outlook 
for Individual Accident and Sickness 
Insurance” was the subject of the ad- 
dress of Raymond F. Killion, assistant 
vice president, Metropolitan Life, before 


the first session of the convention of 


Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters here today. 

Mr. Killion divided his address into 
Market potential, 
statutory 


the Bureau of 


five topics, as follows: 
companies and competition, 
regulation and state supervision, admin- 
istrative problems and public relations. 
Speaking of market potential, Mr. 
pono said that while earnings have 
grown tremendously in all areas of 
activity, the amount available after liv- 
ing expenses for the purchase of A. & 
H. coverage is of concern; purchasing 
power, or real income, obviously has 
not shown the same sharp increase as 
has dollar income. He presented the 
following suggested conclusions: 


Insurable Doilar Income 


“Insurance dollar income even after 
taxes has shown substantial increase in 
the past several years. 

“The amount available for the pur- 
chase of insurance has also increased 
although not nearly to the same extent 
as the insurance risk when measured 
in dollars of earned income. 

“The greatest numerical increase in 
persons employed has occurred in manu- 
facturing industries. 

“It is believed that the increase in 
both dollar earnings and real income 
has been greatest for hourly-paid fac- 
tory employes at the lower wage levels.” 


Companies and Competition 


On the question of companies and 
competition, the speaker said that as 
the market has expanded, several im- 
portant companies have entered the in- 
dividual accident insurance business or 
have made commitments to enter. 
“However,” he said, “the roster of new 
entrants may be nearing completion. In 
the case of several companies which 
reviewed the possibilities, it has become 
definitely known that they have decided 
against entering this business.” 

Some of the factors influencing de- 


cisions not to enter the field, he listed 
as the effort required to educate a sales 
force in a new and complex business, 
multiple line and life insurance agents 
indicate disinclination for 
accident and sickness sales and home 


sometimes 


office problems of personnel and _ pro- 
cedures may have had an adverse influ- 
ence. He named other obstacles which 
have had a deterring effect on com- 
panies but said that with the new com- 
panies which have joined the ranks and 
increasing activity of the older compa- 
nies, competition has intensified rapidly. 

Mr. Killion said that as a result of 
this intensified competition, there has 
been much liberalization and the stimu- 
lation of free competition will result in 
greater benefits at less cost to policy- 
hole lers, improvement in existing forms 
and development of new coverages as 
the need of the insuring public becomes 
apparent. 

Owes Responsibility to Stockholders 


“But,” he warned, “with all this liber- 
alization and expansion, we must pause 
now and take stock. Each individual 
company has a solemn responsibility to 
its policyholders to avoid unsound 
unas. The lessons learned in the 

great depression must not be forgotten. 
t thevalicnvions and new coverages must 
be based upon sound judgment with the 
confident expectation that they may be 
continued indefinitely into the future.” 

Mr. Killion, under the topic of statu- 
tory regulation and state supervision, 
said that two laws in particular will 
affect the outlook for individual accident 
and sickness insurance —the uniform 
individual accident and sickness ee 
sions and the other NAIC model 
approval-disapproval law. He analyzed 
the effects of these two measures and 
said that the published reports of the 
NAIC committee meetings which con- 
sidered the subject of regulations of 
accident and sickness insurance evinced 
the conclusion that accident and _ sick- 
ness insurance should not be the subject 
of rate regulation of the fire and casual- 
tv type, because of the complexities of 
the business and the fact that it 1s 
transacted by so many different types 
of carriers. He said that the intent of 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Rogers-Burns Debate on 

Commission Plans 
LEVEL VERSUS UNLEVEL BASIS 
Aetna Life Official oi Unteelle Level Com- 


mission Schedule; N. Y. Life Speaker 
Justifies Unlevel Plan 


Asheville, N. C., Sept. 30—The respec- 
tive advantages of the level commission 
basis and the unlevel commission basis 
were put before the Bureau of Accident 





PAUL H. ROGERS 


& Health Underwriters here this morn- 
ing by two speakers—Paul H. Rogers, 
assistant secertary, accident and liability 
department, Aetna Life, and P. J. Burns, 
executive assistant. New York Life. 

Mr. Rogers, who presented strong 
arguments in favor of the level commis- 
sion basis, pointed to the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of the commer- 
cial A. & H. business has been written, 
serviced and maintained on this basis 
to the satisfaction of the companies, 
their field representatives and their cus- 
tomers—the policyholders. 

On the other hand, Mr. Burns main- 
tained that the companies making the 
greatest strides in developing premium 
volume for the most part have followed 
the unlevel commission practice. He de- 
clared that every major life insurance 
company entering the accident and sick- 
ness field within the past few years has 
adopted this commission pattern, and 
predicted: “In the years to come this 
development is going to have a marked 
effect on our business.” 

Rogers Makes Fair Sizeup 

At the outset of his address Mr. 
Rogers said that with some tvpes of 
business, particularly non-cancellable A. 
& H., the unlevel commission basis op- 
erates successfully. At the same time, 
other types of A. & H., in particular 
commercial accident and health written 
by casualty companies, have thrived on 
the level commission basis. In other 
words, the problems in one field are 
best solved by level commissions and 
certain practices, whereas the problems 
inherent in other fields are best han- 
dled by unlevel commissions and differ- 
ent practices. He continued: 

“Some of the casualty companies, by 
their contracts with their general agents, 
provide that the agents shall take the 
applications, write the policies, collect 
the premiums, handle and pay the claims, 
and in every way take primary respon- 
sibility. for the complete servicing of 
the business. I know of no company 
with such agency contracts that does 
not allow level commissions. 

“Then, there is the other extreme— 
the company that does only business of 


a non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable 
type. Their agents are expected to take 
the application, report the first pre- 
mium to the home office and thereafter 
the company takes over complete respon- 
sibility for premium notices, the collec- 
tion of premiums, the handling of claims 
and all other service matters. In such 
companies the graduated scale of com- 
missions is, I think, always found.” 

In between these two extremes there 


is to be found almost every type of 
operation by the more than 400 com- 
panies in the A. & H. 
Rogers 


business. Mr. 
explained that the company 





P. J. BURNS 


which writes only life and A. & H. 
usually thinks of commissions for A. 
& H. in the same terms as commissions 
for life insurance. “Such companies that 
issue policies aul to persons who have 
made application, have been examined 
and have been issued life insurance, 
quite naturally feel that a substantial 
first commission and small renewal com- 
missions for a limited period adequately 
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compensate the agent, particularly where 
the company assumes responsibility for 
premium collections and claim service. 

“On the other hand, such a life in- 
surance company may expect to have 
business written for it not only by its 
own contract agency organization, but 
by brokers and agents of other com- 
panies that do not have accident de- 
partments. In such circumstances the 
company will find it difficult to operate 
on a graduated commission basis. We go 
one step further in the case of compa- 
nies that are both casualty and life com- 
panies, and because the casualty opera- 
tions have been quite uniformly con 
ducted on a level commissions basis 
such a company’s accident business is on 
the level commission plan. 

“Let us revert to the companv that 
does only non-cancellable A. & H. in- 
surance, whose agents are expected to 
write the business and the company 
takes over responsibilitv thereafter for 
service and premium collections. Where 
business is undertaken by a life insur- 
ance company, the unlevel commission 
basis is usually followed. If, however, 
that life insurance company has devel 
oped a large business in life insurance 
from brokers, casualty agents and, per- 
hans, agents of other companies, they 
will encounter some difficulty.” 

Level Commissions Give Better Return 
o Agent 

It was argued by Mr. Rogers that with 
the unlevel commission basis the per- 
centage of commission that goes to the 
agent is relatively small, whereas his 
commission return is high on level com 
mission business. Noting that the aver 
age commercial A. & H. policy now stavs 
on the books about ten vears, he said: 
“Tt is plain that the usual level commer 
cial contract will return substantially 
more to the agent than the usual unlevel 
contract. Where the unlevel basis is 
used, the persistencv of the business is 
very likely to be affected by the fact 
that the agent may, after the first year 
or two, switch the business to another 
company for a large first year, or flat 
commission policy. 

“One life company with rather long 
experience in this field tried many 
schemes to prevent the rewriting of the 
business by the agent in other compa 
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nies and then returning the business to 
their company, expecting again to get 
the large first year commission. None 
of the schemes were entirely satisfac 
tory. As time went on and their agents 
became acquainted with the 
commissions received by agents of other 
companies, the plan became difficult to 
operate, and in fact, so difficult that it 
had to be modified to include larger flat 
renewal commissions.” 


renewal 


Experience of Another Company 

Giving experience of another conmipany 
which he described as “natural and typi 
cal,” the speaker said: “A number of 
vears ago this company started to issue 
commercial type policies. It paid the 
agent 35% on the first year’s premium 
and 74%% on renewals. The company 
could not maintain that arrangement 
because of lapses and rewriting of its 
business in other companies. It ther 
changed to 25% on first year premiums 
and 15% on renewals. This modified but 
did not solve the company’s problem 
and it could not maintain that basis. It 
then changed to 20% commissions on 
both first year and renewal business with 
a 15% bonus on first year premiums 
for each agent whose premiums for the 
vear amounted to $500 or more.’ 

The flat statement was then made by 
Mr. Rogers to the effect: “I know of 
no plan for maintaining satisfactory per 
sistency of regular commercial business 
written by ordinary life or casualty 
agents that has proven it will stand the 
test of time where commissions are un 
level.” 

However, in fairness to individual set 
ups of certain companies, he said: “It 
is true that the company which is so 
organized that it is in position to main 
tain a high degree of direct control of 
its business, either from the home office 
or through its branch offices, with a 
good automatic system for following up 
delinquent payments and lapses, and 
where guaranteed renewable business is 
written, will find that the unlevel com- 
mission will work out well.” 

In closing Mr. Rogers declared that 
the principal weakness of the unlevel 
commission plan “is that there is not 
sufficient reward to the agent for build 
ing up a large volume of A. & H. busi- 
ness, taking care of it and keeping it 
on the books. Second, the unlevel plan 
offers the agent the temptation after the 
first or second year to transfer the busi- 
ness to another company for another 
large first year commission. Thirdly, the 
company loses that quality of interest 
on the part of the agent in servicing 
the business which is essent tial to policy 
holders’ satisfaction. .. . 

Burns Takes Broad View of Problem 

In marshalling his arguments in fa 
vor of the unlevel commission plan Mr 
Burns treated the subject in its broadest 
sense. He said that the nrimary purpose 
for using the unlevel commission sched- 
ule is to reduce expenses. He empha- 
sized in this connection that under this 
plan, commission costs over a five-year 
period, conservatively estimated, will 
range from 17% to 20% as compared to 
30% to 35% under the level schedule 
The speaker then brought out the advan- 
tages of the unlevel schedule to the pub- 
lic, the agent and the company as fol- 
lows: 

“The public benefits because these sav- 
ings can be reflected in expanded cov- 
erages, lower costs through reduced pre- 
miums or offsetting dividends, more lib- 
eral underwriting standards and non 
technical claim handling. 

“The career agent with vision should 
be able to capitalize on the advantages 
of an unlevel commission schedule de- 
spite the smaller income which he may 
receive over a period of years on any 
one policy. If he has a more liberal 
policy to offer or the same policy at a 
lower price, he will make more sales than 
competitors. When the sale is first made, 
the agent is amply compensated for the 
time and effort expended. His income 
from this sale does not stop at this point 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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1952 Analysis Shows Liberalization 
Of Commercial Accident Coverages 


Asheville, N. C., A 1952 anal- 


commercial 


Sept. 30 
ysis of accident 
coverages, 
of the present practices of member com- 
Accident & 


panies of the Bureau of 


Health Underwriters in writing this 
line, was presented here this morning at 
the organization’s 61st annual meeting 


by Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., the general 
Well 
that there has been an 
broadening of 
commercial accident field since the close 
of World War II. It held by Mr. 


Follmann that while such improvements 


manager. received, the analysis 


revealed appre- 


ciable coverage in the 


Was 


might appear “rather technical and lack- 


ing in sensational effect, they are very 


real and of appreciable value to the 


policyholder.” 


It was considered noteworthy that the 


improvements in coverage have been 
made in all instances without additional 
premium charge; that they have been 


made voluntarily by the companies in an 
effort to the public 
“This, in 
observed, “is a tribute both to the value 
of association through this bureau as 
well as to the free competitive impulses 
so strongly exemplified in accident and 
health insurance.” 


better serve 
itself,” Mr. 


earnest 


interest. Follmann 


Effect Upon Loss Experience 
Must Be Watched 


In submitting the results of the sur- 
vey the speaker cautioned that “these 
developments will, naturally, have their 


effect upon the loss experience of com- 
mercial accident insurance policies. The 
degree of this effect is not presently 
determinable. Yet, with loss ratios gradu- 
ally climbing each year since the war, 
it is important that the effect of these 
changes be watched closely.” Mr. Foll- 
mann had in mind the aa US experi- 
ence that developed in the A. & H. field 
about 1928 after several vears of experi- 
mentation and broadened policy cover- 
ages. Thus, he remarked: 

“The public interest is only well served 
when broadened coverages are balanced 
igainst sound underwriting judgment, 
against a broad statistical basis, and are 
made with due considerations of corpo- 
rate solvency.’ 

The Insuring Clause 

Discussing first the changes made in 
the insuring clause, Mr. Follmann said 
that as a result of recommendation made 
by the bureau’s underwriting committee 
in November, 1947, the majority of com- 
panies—as they redrafted their policies 


—have ceased using the “accidental 
means” type of insuring clause. Instead 
they are using the “accidental bodily 
injuries” type of clause. Of the 70 bu- 


reau’ companies writing commercial acci- 
dent, the survey indicated that only two 
are still using the “accidental means” 
clause. The committee’s recommendation 
was that careful consideration be given 
to excluding hernia from the policy and 
to incorporate a “rather broad medical 
or surgical treatment exclusion.” 


Use of Cancellation Provision 


For many vears there has been a 
marked and growing tendency among 
bureau companies toward employing the 
cancellation provision only in the most 
exceptional and radical cases and where 
no other recourse is left open to the 
company. Mr. Follmann’s survey dis- 
closed that 41 of the 70 companies writ 
ing commercial accident lines have elim- 
inated this provision. The 40% of the 
companies (29) which have seen fit, to 


insurance 


representing a factual survey 


date, to retain the right of cancellation, 
have done so for limited but important 
uses. 

It was brought out that “there is no 
distinct pattern formed between those 
companies which have eliminated the 
right of cancellation and those which 
have retained it. Each group includes 
companies with relatively small volume. 
And each group includes companies 
which have only recently entered the 
commercial accident field.” 


Coverage of the Air Travel Hazard 


The bureau companies pioneered in 
1926 in extension of accident insurance 
to cover certain aviation exposures. From 
time to time in the ensuing years this 
extension of coverage was liber lized in 
keeping with advancements in the avia- 
tion field. In 1945, after a two-year study, 
an appreciable broadening was recom- 
mended by the bureau’s underwriting 
committee “to cover passenger travel on 
scheduled trips anywhere in the world 
and to cover other passenger travel in 
properly certificated planes within the 
bounds of North America and while the 
plane was not being used in hazardous 
pursuits. . This extension was recom- 
mended without additional cost to the 
policyholder.” 

At the same time the bureau started a 
special collection of loss experience sta- 
tistics in order to enable an evaluation 
of this additional exposure. These statis- 
tics were collected from July, 1945, until 
January, 1952, at which time they were 
discontinued. As a result of this col- 
lected experience the bureau’s gs 
committee recommended in July, 1949, 
further extension of air travel coverage 
to cover all air travel except that of 


pilots, crew members or student pilots; 
of the military, flights in uncertified 
planes ae unscheduled flights beyond 
North America. 


Mr. Polieann said the survey of pres- 
ent commercial accident practices showed 
that, in the main, 47 companies now 
cover all air travel except with respect 
to specified classes of persons or circum- 
stances. Fifteen companies restrict their 
coverage to scheduled passenger flights, 
and eight exclude all coverage while the 
insured is in or on any aircraft, operat- 
ing any aircraft or falling or descending 
therefrom. 

His conclusion was that “constant 
liberalization without added cost to the 
policyholder has been taking place with 
respect to air travel coverage ... and 
that a high degree of experimentation 
and variation is exemplified by this data.” 

Definition of Total Disability 

As to the definition of total disability, 
the survey indicated that considerable 
interest has been expressed by the com- 
panies in this definition since the close 


of World War IT. The general desire 
has been to find definitive language 
which would realistically set forth in 


the policy contract the coverage which 
was intended and yet which would be 
consistent in the light of iudicial opin- 
ion. Interest centered principally around 
the “any occupation” part of the defini- 
tion. 

The following, 
all 70 companies 
accident, is, however, 
spect to useable information received: 

With respect to “the time limit” dur- 
ing which the insured must be disabled 
after the date of the accident, the survev 
pointed to 11 companies using a 20-dav 
limit; 16 using a 30-day limit; two with 
a 60-day limit; one with no limit. Forty 
companies did not include this part in 
their response. 

As to “description of the disability,” it 
was shown that 47 companies use the 
phrase “wholly and continuously” dis- 


incomplete as respects 
writing commercial 
accurate with re- 


abled. Twelve companies, however, did 
not include this part of the definition in 
their reply. Eleven companies indicated 
differently worded phrases. 

With reference to description of dis- 
ability from “his occupation” the survey 
brought out that 38 companies use “ev ery 


duty” pertaining to “his occupation” 
10 use “each and every” and eight use 
“any and every.” Twelve companies did 


not respond, 

With respect to “the definition of dis- 
ability” for which benefits will be paid 
(for lifetime of policyholder in most 
instances) after original period (one or 
two years in most cases during which 
policyholder is disabled from performing 
duties of “his occupation”) and so long 
as the insured is disabled from engaging 
in “any occupation, a total of 27 com- 
panies use “any occupation or employ- 
ment for wage or profit. 

Mr. Follmann said that the bureau’s 
policy language committee expressed as 
its best thought the words “any sub- 
stantially gainful occupation or employ- 
ment.” The words “for wage or profit” 
were omitted by that committee. Review- 
ing the definitions currently in use by 
bureau companies, he said the following 
are to be noted bv way of partial sum- 
mary: 34 companies use the phrase “for 
wage or profit”; 16 do not. Four compa- 
nies use the word “subst: intially” r 
use “reasonably.” Five companies add < 
modification relating to the fitness or 
qualifications of the insured. 


T.D. Benefits for “His” Occupation 


As to the question of length of time 
that various companies pay benefits for 
disability preventing the insured from 
performing the duties of “his occupa- 
tion,” the survey noted that 48 compa- 
nies pay up to 52 weeks while 10 pay 
up to 104 weeks; the majority of com- 
panies limit the “his occupation” benefit 
to one vear. Mr. Follmann felt, however, 
that some trend toward broadening this 
coverage is indicated by the fact that 
30% of the companies write this benefit 
for longer than the customary 52 weeks. 


Partial Disability Benefits 


question of benefits 
presently paid by companies under the 
partial disability benefits provision, he 
reported that 32 companies are paying 
40% of the total disability benefit for 
partial disability and 36 are paying 50%. 

Thirty-one companies paving 40% pay 
for a maximum of 26 weeks and 15 car- 
riers paying 50% pay for 26 weeks. An- 
other 21 companies that pay 50% do so 
for 52 weeks. Thus, a trend is noted 
toward increasing both the amount pay- 
able for partial disability and the ‘period 
of time for which such benefit is payable. 


Coming to the 


Elective Indemnities 


For many years commercial accident 
policies required that election of bene- 
fits must be made by the insured within 
20 davs of the date of the accident. Then, 
in 1945, the bureau’s underwriting com- 
mittee recommended that the 20-day 
limit for election be eliminated. which in 
effect, made the elective indemnity a 
minimum benefit. The end result of this 
recommendation, it was felt, would be 
removal of a source of policvholder dis- 
satisfaction and a broadening of the 
policy. 

As an indication that the majority of 
bureau companies have liberalized their 
policies in this respect, the survey 
showed that 50 companies no longer 
use the 20-day limitation. or any other 
limitation, on the insured’s election un- 
der this provision. Therefore, the elective 
indemnities are made minimum benefits 
payable to the insured. But 14 companies 
do not as vet follow any discernible pat- 
tern, said Mr. Follmann. 


The Pro Rata Provision 


The pro rata provision, used for many 
vears in commercial accident policies, 
has been eliminated by 20 comnanies, but 
50 still continue its use. According to the 
survey, “the companies in either group 
form no definite pattern. Both large and 





Annual Meeting tiitieanas: 





HARRY L. GRAHAM 


As chairman of the annual meeting 
committee Harry L. Graham, secretary, 
A. & H. department, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, was one of the busiest executives 
at the Asheville, N. C., meeting of the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 


writers this week. 


small volume writers are in each as well 
as both life and casualty carriers. 

Compared with past practices, however, 
there appears to be a trend in the di- 
rection of elimination of this provision.” 


The War Exclusion 


Unlike all the other coverages em- 
braced in this survey, that of the war 
exclusion in commercial accident policies 
is the one in which there appears to be 
a noticeable trend to make the policy 
coverage somewhat more restrictive. “Ac- 
tually, this is not the case,” Mr. Foll- 
mann explained, “since recent changes 
in this policy provision are brought 
about entirely by conditions in the mid- 
twentieth century world and entirely be- 
vond the sphere of A. & H. insurance 
Thus, the changes that have been made 
in this provision since World War IT do 
not further restrict the policy coverage 
but, rather, serve to define the same 
policy coverage in terms of modern war- 
fare and international relations.’ 

Giving background facts, Mr. Foll- 
mann called his audience’s attention to 
the general question raised at the bu- 
reau’s 1950 annual meeting as to the 
present adequacy of the exclusion of 
injuries due to “war or any act of war” 
in the light of complexities of present 
day warfare. Just what this language 
would mean today might be subject to 
question “since we are largely without 
precedent both in the courts as well as 
in actual practice.” Subsequently the 
bureau’s policv language committee con- 
sidered certain phases of this problem, 
particularly those surrounding the Ko- 
rean conflict. In December, 1950, it was 
recommended that the companies con- 
sider such additional language as “war 
or any act of war (whether war is de- 
clared or not).” Thereafter a war haz- 
ards subcommittee. headed by Paul H. 
Rogers, Aetna Life, was appointed to 
give further studv to the entire subject. 
The matter is still under consideration. 
Mr. Rogers has presented two helpful 
pavers on the question. 

Mr. Follmann said the survey brou ght 
out that while companies for the most 
part follow the tradition al war anc 
military service exclusion, “there is an 
attempt on the part of the vast majority 
of them to treat with the problem, cur- 
rently in our minds, of undeclared war- 
fare. While nine companies have made 
no changes specifically to reflect con- 
cern in this direction, 53 commanies 
changed their contracts recently with an 
apparent attempt to cope with this prob- 
lem. Another four companies changed 
the customary ‘military or naval serv- 
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ice’ exclusion to ‘armed forces (land, sea 
or air)’ which appears to reflect changes 
in the organizational structure of our 
armed forces...” 


Dismemberment Benefit 


Discussion of the dismemberment ben- 
efit, which has been improved so as to 
broaden the policy coverage, brought the 
Follmann survey to a close. He explained 
that in 1945 the underwriting committee 
Dmended removal of the time limit 
during which the insured must elect to 
take advantage of the dismemberment 
benefit (customarily 90 days). It was 
proposed that when a policyholder suf- 
fered the double loss of both hands, 
both feet, or sight of both eyes, he 
would be eligible for weekly indemnity 
for life. Furthermore, if the insured 
(regardless of such election) should die 
before payment of the original specified 
benefit for such double losses, the re- 
mainder of such amount shall be paid 
to his estate. “In other words,” said Mr. 
Follmann, “this recommendation would 
mean that the insured would receive the 
large benefit regardless of his original 
choice.” 

Several questions were 
survey about company practices with 
respect to the dismemberment benefit, 
the replies to which are summarized 
as follows: (1) As to benefits for loss 
of both hands, both feet, or sight or 
both eyes, 47 companies pay a sum 
equal to 200 weeks of weekly indem- 
nity; (2) with respect to granting op- 
tional lifetime indemnity in event of 
such losses, 50 companies require that 
the insured make specific election to re- 
ceive such optional benefit while 10 do 
not require such election. Of the 50 
companies requiring specific election, 26 
do not have any time limit, using the 
phrase “before accepting payment of any 
specific indemnity”; 21 companies re- 
quire that such election must be made 
within 90 days. 

(3) Of the 60 companies providing 
optional lifetime indemnity, 51 provide 
that if this option is elected by the in- 
sured and he dies before payment of an 
amount equal to the sum which would 
otherwise have been paid (had the op- 
tion not been elected), the remainder 
shall be paid to the insured’s estate. 
Nine companies do not so provide. 

(4) As to payment of specific indem- 
nities, 52 companies provide that they 
are final payments closing a claim while 
10 specifv that they are minimum indem- 
nities with the insured’s option of taking 
larger amounts if qualifying under the 
terms of the provision for weekly indem- 
nity under total disability. 

In summation Mr. Follmann said that 


asked in the 


the dismemberment benefit has been 
appreciably broadened in recent years 
by a majority of the companies. “This 
liberalization,” he explained, “is both 


with respect to the amounts payable 
to the policyholder and the method with 
which the benefit provision functions in 
relation to the policyholder.” He prom- 
ised in conclusion that the bureau, 
through its studies and its collections 
of statistics will continue to strive for 
improved coverages and clearly stated 
contracts, all to the end that the public 
shall be served in the best manner pos- 
sible. In so doing, however, “the basic 
element of soundness of operation should 
never be overlooked.” 


1953-1954 ANNUAL MEETINGS 

Asheville, N. C., Oct. 1—Harry L. 
Graham, Bankers Life of Iowa, who is 
chairman of the annual meeting com- 
mittee that handled arrangements for 
the Bureau of A. & Underwriters 
gathering here, announced this morning 
that the 1953 and 1954 convention sites 
have already been picked, and are ac- 
ceptable to the governing committee of 
the bureau. 

The annual meeting next year will be 
held October 5-8 at the Seigniory Club, 
Montebello, Canada, and in 1954 the 
gathering is scheduled for September 12- 
‘9 at  Broadmoore Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


Cheek Proposes National Conference 


To Formulate A.& H. Code of Ethics 


Asheville, N. C., Sept. 29—Reiterating 
his suggestion made before a regional 
meeting of the President’s Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation, Com- 
missioner Waldo C. Cheek of North 
Carolina proposed a national conference 
to be attended by representatives of the 
insurance companies, agents, hospitals 
and physicians to prepare a code of 
ethics, in his address before the Bureau 
of Accident & Health Underwriters here 
today. 

Commissioner Cheek, who was speaker 
at the opening session of the convention, 
spoke on “How Shall Accident & Health 
Insurance Be Regulated?”, and stated 
that the need for more and more com- 
mon sense approaches to the problems 
of the insurance business is of paramount 
importance at this time. He spoke of the 
bill before the last session of the North 
Carolina legislature ww’ provide for the 
regulation of rates on A. & H. insurance. 
This bill was not feiebiomeat by the De- 
partment which did, however, agree on 
the compromise measure for subsequent 
disapproval of a rate filing. 

No Praise for Act 


Now that two years have elapsed and 
we are facing anew se ssion of our legis- 
lature, I am very frank to say that I 
could not give as high praise to the pres- 
ent act as was given before its passage,” 
he said. “How are we to be able to know 
when the benefits provided therein are 
unreasonable jin relation to the premium 
until we know what are reasonable bene- 
fits in relation to the premium? When 
we seek our answer to this we find that 
there is no general agreement as to what 
is a reasonable loss ratio. And there is 
such a multiplicity of forms and varying 
types of coverage that even if we did 
have a reasonable loss ratio on one form 
how would we be able to apply it to the 
other forms? 

“At this point please permit me to di- 
gress from a discussion of the need for 
further rate regulation to state that it 
is not my contention that more and 
more regulation is proper simply for the 
sake of having regulation. Unless it can 
be used to promote the over-all good of 
all, including those engaged in the busi- 
ness of writing this type of coverage, | 
would not recommend it. But, let’s see 
if it would be such a terrible thing for 
you in the industry.” 

Saving that at the meeting of the 
President’s Commission he thought how 
the life and fire insurance companies 
would have appreciated such a meeting 
to stimulate the sale of their respective 
lines, Commissioner Cheek continued: 


Finds Situation Unusual 


“Why, then, do we have the unusual 
situation of hundreds of people engaged 
in the business of trying to persuade the 
public to purchase accident and health 
insurance and at the same time such a 
meeting se yee the — to the ques- 
tion ‘How Can We Get Adequate Hos- 
pital and Medical Insurance ?’ 

“Could it be because the accident and 
health insurance industry has been using 
the wrong approach in the sale of its 
product and in the determination of the 
premiums to be charged therefor ?” 

Commissioner Cheek said that while 
people who purchase fire insurance hope 





never to have a fire loss, almost 
everyone who buys A. & H. or hospital 
insurance feels cheated if he does not 


get back in benefits at least as much as 
he has paid in premiums. He continued: 
‘It is because those of us who could 
have done a good job educating the pub- 
lic as to just what this thing is, have 
done a very poor job. We have done 
this bad job because we are divided in 





WALDO C. CHEEK 

our outlook, we are divided in our efforts 
and we are divided in our approach. In 
fact, instead of educating the public to 
the merits of this type of insurance, we 
have, in my opinion, caused them to have 
their present unfavorable attitude tow aes 
it. Too many agents trying to sell health 
insurance spend more time running down 
the coverage of some other company 
than they spend explaining the virtues 
of their own policy. 


Much Misunderstanding Exists 


‘At the present time the leading or- 
ganizations representing the hospitals 
and the physicians of the nation are dili- 
gently seeking the proper economical 
way of providing medical and hospital 
care for the American people on a vol- 
untary basis. To this principle and pro- 
gram the insurance industry is ready and 
anxious to lend its backing. And at the 
very same time we have about as much 
misunderstanding existing between hos- 
pitals, physicians and insurance compa- 
nies as can be imagined. 

“During the past three years we in the 
North Carolina Department of Insurance 
have given considerable thought and time 
to this problem. We have held numerous 
conferences with groups of representa- 
tives of insurance companies, hospital 
service organizations, physicians and 
hospitals. 

“From what we have learned of the 
problems involved and the difficulties to 
be worked out before complete medical 
care can be provided on a_ voluntary 
plan, we are convinced that the job 
will never properly be done until we can 
bring the insurance companies, the phy- 
sicians and the hospitals together to 
work out a plan of action to which each 
group will strictly adhere. The problem 
of the public may be divided into (1) 
the accumulation of sufficient funds prior 
to the need for medical attention or hos- 
pital confinement, (2) the proper use of 
those funds so as to avoid waste or 
abuse, resulting in (3) a rate or premium 
within the reach of every economic level. 
It will require the combined efforts of 
insurance companies, physicians and hos- 
pitals to provide this plan. 





May Require Hospital Rate Regulation 


“To do the job may require the regula- 
tion of the rates which hospitals charge 
for their services or at least some fixing 
of the rates to be charged by hospitals 
for a given period of time, so that insur- 
ance rates may, in turn, be fixed in rela- 
tion to such hospital rates. If we are to 
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(Continued from Page 37) 


for thereafter he continues to receive a 
renewal or service commission on a re 
duced basis which is payable while the 
policy remains in force. The public 
acceptance of a ‘better deal for the 
money’ should materially improve per- 


sistency and thus enhance the value of 
his renewal account. If the agent is 
properly trained and is aware of these 


possibilities, he can unquestionably raise 
the level of his over-all earnings: 

“The company with branch and service 
offices located in strategic areas for the 
servicing of its policyholders, and for- 
tunate enough to have a loyal and con- 
scientious agency organization, can do 
an excellent job of providing for the 
needs of the public with the savings in 
marketing costs that will result) from 
the use of the unlevel commission sched- 
ule.” 

Administrative Problems 


admitted that there are 
certain administrative problems to cope 
with under the unlevel method. “But 
these are of secondary importance,” he 
said, “when vou operate under the prin- 
ciple of giving the policyholder more 
value for his premium dollar. 

“The company operating 
level method will find it 
switch over to the unlevel. However, it 
will be in an unfavorable competitive 
position unless it finds a ie TI know 
of one company which made this change 
and did it successfully. Its persistency 
rate improved considerably under the 
new program. 

‘Administrative costs may be affected, 
the degree depending on the amount of 
servicing assumed by a company. Safe- 
guards are also necessary to control the 
payment of the reduced renewal com- 
missions and the commission rates al- 
lowable on existing policies when they 
are re-issued or changed so as to provide 
increased benefits. 

“Persistency will have to be watched 
carefully, for under the unlevel scale it 
is contemplated that policies will remain 
in force for an assumed period. If the 
practice of switching business to other 
companies becomes widespread within 
the organization, then commission costs 
will actually increase rather than re 
duce.” 


Decision Made by N. Y. Life 


In closing Mr. Burns said that when 
the New York Life made its decision t 
write sickness and accident insurance, 
it did so with the firm belief that it 
could and would reduce costs to its 
policvholders. “We, therefore, adopted 
the unlevel-«commission method,” he de- 
clared. “We are successfully writing 
business on this basis because our agents 
recognize and accept the principle which 
we as a company espouse. Quite frankly, 
we would not have entered the accident 
and sickness field had we not felt that 
reductions in cost could be made. 

“The attitude that we know 
best for the public encourages compla- 
cency, impedes progress and keeps us 
baie sa on the defensive. Let’s recog 
nize the economic and social pressure 


Mr. Burns 


under the 
difficult to 


what’s 


we are under by doing a better job 
If we demonstrate that we can do it, 
we will justifiably earn the confidence 
of the public, regulatory officials and 
others who are concerned with the se- 
curity and welfare of our people.” 


offer anything approximating complete 


protection we must know in advance 
what the costs are going to be.” 
At this point, Commissioner Cheek 


made his recommendation for a national 
conference, and said: 

“Let us then arrange for the rating 
of the coverages to be based upon the 
experience as produced bv the claims 
and let it be known that if the policy- 
holders either abuse their rights or allow 
any physician or hospital to abuse their 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Committee Reports Point to Enlarged 
Range of Bureau’s 1952 Studies 


rates and practices is 
fact that uniformity 


Asheville, N. C., Oct. 1—At the busi- 
ness session of the Bureau of Accident 
& Health Underwriters here this morn- 
ing, which brought to a close its Olst 
annual meeting, a flock of committee re- 
ports were submitted. One of the most 
stimulating of them was that of the 1952 
individual insurance committee, chairman 
of which is E. A. Hauschild, Security 
Mutual Life. He has done an excellent 
job in the past year in steering the 
course of this important committee and 
its 14 sub-committees. Giving recogni- 
tion to the fine work done by these com- 
mittees Mr. Hauschild said: 

“For the most part, the accomplish- 
ments of the individual insurance com- 
mittee are attributed to the fact that 
subcommittees study the real problems. 
Such subcommittees report to the main 
committee which, in turn, considers the 
result and then reports to the governing 
committee to which it is responsible. In 
this way, the opinions of many are 
brought down to a_ focal point. From 
then on, the product is passed along to 
member companies through the medium 
of reports, bulletins, and seminar and 
forum discussions.” 

The individual insurance committee’s 
objective is to consider any potential 
which lends itself to the bett erment ot 
the business. “In that respect,” said Mr. 
Hauschild, “member companies can get 
the benefit of seasoned thinking on sub- 
jects of broad scope and interest. 


Important Assignments of Sub- 
committees 


The chairman of each of the 14 sub 
committees submitted his own report, 
and in calling attention to such reports, 
Mr. Hauschild said: “All of our subeom 
mittees have important assignments and 
thev take their work seriously.” 

\. B. Hvale, Continental Casualty, re- 
porting as chairman of the 1952 prepaid 
surgical plans subcommittee, pointed to 
a trend toward higher limits in surgical 
schedules reflecting the general rise in 
prices. He observed that in the state 
medical society plans, handled through 
the Health Insurance Council, changes 
have been made in schedules under the 
Wisconsin and Tennessee plans. These 
emphasize the difficulty companies face 
in revising surgical policies frequently, 
he said. Through the council efforts are 
being made to organize future state 
plans so that schedules will be applicable 
to anv resident of the state whose in- 
come is within those prescribed, whether 
or not he carries a policy under the 
state medical plan. Mr. Hvale felt this 
procedure would simplifv problems of 
the companies as it would not be neces 
sarv for the state medical plan to incur 
administrative expense in connection 
with approving policies 

Douglas J. Moe, United States Life, 
chairman on 1952 methods and _ proce- 
dures, reported that 70 member compa- 
nies of the bureau answered in detail 
the questionnaire he sent Mav 27. These 
responses have been analvzed bv George 
Martel of the bureau staff, Mr. Moe said, 
and the results are being sent to mem- 
bers of his subcommittee for complete 
discussion and study in preparation for 
a more detailed and conclusive report. 

oe S. Parker, Guardian Life, as 

52 health insurance chairman, said his 
is has explored the subject of level 
premium health insurance in the past 
vear. The responses to a questionnaire 
survey among member companies en- 
abled Mr. Parker to present a paper at 
the May, 1952, educational seminar of 
the bureau. His committee has been 
instructed to pursue further its study of 
this subject. Mr. Parker’s observation is 
that. based upon the questionnaire re- 
turns reflecting current practices on un- 
derwriting health insurance, “the varia- 
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Corby on Hazardous Occupations 


Home Indemnity, 
reporting as 1952 hazardous occupations 
chairman, pointed to an expanding inter- 
est on the part of companies i 


therefore believe 


obtain adequate insurance at reasonable 


“the “occupational aaa 
Hauschild Refers to Substandard Risk 


Mr. Hauschild’s report as substandard 
risks chairman created keen i 


phvsical history.” 


plan can be submitted to the companies in such 


yet without violating the anti-trust laws. 

“2. How to determine the extra rate neces- 
sary to equalize the risk. Again the question 
of anti-trust law violations has to be considered, 
but the subcommittee is confident a plan can 
be set up which will be equitable and be in the 
public interest. 

In closing he said: “We can report 
progress and if we continue in the same 
pace something definite can be offered 
soon.” 

Non-Cancellable A. & H. Survey Soon 

Graham Thompson, Security Mutual 
Life, who had directed the non-can- 
cellable subcommittee’s activity this past 
year, pointed to a questionnaire on the 
subject which has recently gone out to 
member companies. It contains certain 
queries, he said, as to the fields of in- 
quiry which member companies would 
like to have investigated in the non- 
cancellable disability field. Returns are 
now being received at the bureau office 
and results of the questionnaire should 
be available this fall, said Mr Thompson. 
“Thereafter the subcommittee’ s activities 
should be stepped up,” he recommended. 

The work of the hospital expense 
subcommittee was highspotted by its 
chairman, Robert W. Carey, New York 
Life, who listed these accomplishments: 
(1) completion of hospital expense in- 
surance survey; (2) gave recognition to 
request of Florida Crippled Children’s 
Committee to permit assignments of 
benefits to the commission; (3) cooper- 
ated with other A. & H. segments in the 
development of the individual hospital 
admission plan on an experimental basis 
in Columbus, ©. 

Fred T. Corby also turned in a_re- 
port for the dependent riders’ subcom- 
mittee, indicating that this group con- 
tinues to collect specimen copies of 
riders from each new company that 
issues such riders, and also furnishes 
latest information on forms, coverage 
and filing difficulties to those companies 
considering the issuance of a dependent 
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rider. He said the latest company to 
issue a rider of this type is New York 
Life 

a, H. Marshall, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, who heads the 
special hazards subcommittee, said a 
detailed report as to the various types 
of specialty coverages available today 
can be expected “at some time in the 
future.” Each member of his committee 
has been given a specific assignment in 
this connection. 

Conservation Seen as Weak Spot 

Reporting as head of the conservation 
subcommittee, Francis J. Haran, Con- 
necticut General Life, said this subject 
is of keen interest to bureau member 
companies “but there are very few which 
have any program aimed at conservya- 
tion.” He sized it up as “a definite weak 
spot in the A. & H. business” and said: 
“Companies want and need guid: ince as 
to what they should do about improving 
their persistency record, but apparently 
would like to have it without any addi- 
tional cost or work.” 

In a helpful spirit Mr. Haran referred 
to four organizations which are making 
studies in the conservation field: Life 
Office Management Association, Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, and Insurance Accounting & 
Statistical Association. 

He recommended that bureau members 
get a copy when available of the LIAMA 
persistency study based on cases which 
member companies submitted to LIAMA 
in September, 1949. “This will perhaps 
be the first study made on the experi- 
ence of a number of companies,” he re- 
marked, “and will be very helpful to us 
in future study of this problem.” 

David H. Harris, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, who has been at the 
helm of the major medical expense com- 
mittee as well as being moderator at 
the educational seminar in the discussion 
on this subject, submitted a “progress re- 
port,” which is highspotted as follows: (1) 
the committee dropped the word “catas- 
trophe” from its formal name; (2) decided 
to enlarge the committee to include all 
who are interested in individual major 
medical expense insurance; (3) ques- 
tioned all member companies in_ late 
February, 1952, as to whether they were 
then writing, or contemplated writing, 
the individual policy. The replies to this 
questionnaire did not produce any new 
information. 

Ray Hills on Risk Selection 

As risk selection chairman, Ray L 
Hills, Great American Indemnity, recom- 
mended that the bureau’s new “Compen- 
dium on Risk Selection” should be 
studied by this subcommittee “with the 
intention of adding to the bureau serv- 
ices by filling in any gaps in the com- 
pendium where elements of risk selec- 
tion have not been fully covered in past 
talks or papers.” Mr. Hills also won- 
dered if the bureau’s law committee 
should not pass on risk selection “as a 
committee work beyond what has al- 
ready been done purely in the nature ot 

(Continued on Page 41) 


Cheek Proposes Code 


(Continued from Page 39) 


rights it will result in their insurance 
costing them that much more. Yet the 
hospital administrators and the physi- 
cians of America know that since they 
are relying on insurance policies as the 
source of their incomes, anything pet- 
mitted by them as an abuse of such poli- 
cies is tending to dry up the source ol 
such income. : 

“Let us cut down on the wide variety 
of policy forms and produce at least a 
minimum form which is standard at 4 
rate determined by experience. The in- 
centive to the development of new cov- 
erages can be provided for by allowing 
just as many as are desired but at a rate 
which can be backed up by experiences 
just as soon as the form has been in use 
for a given period of time.” 
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“Progressive Underwriting” Theme of 
H.&A. Conference in Cincinnati 


“Progressive Underwriting” was the 
theme at the underwriting forum con- 
ducted last week by the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference in Cin- 
cinnati. Chairman of the forum was E. 
F. Brewer, assistant vice president, Re- 
public National Life. : 

The attractiveness of the program 
prought to the meeting about 150, repre- 
senting member companies of the con- 
ference from coast to coast. (G2 
Pauley, managing director of the con- 
ference, set the stage for the forum 
in his introductory remarks at the open- 
ing session. He emphasized that com- 
petition is the strongest force in_ the 
A. & H. business and appealed to those 
present to watch carefully so that state 
regulation, which might tend to curb 
freedom of that competition, be kept un- 
der control. 

J. T. Helverson, Washington National, 
reporting for the classification ménual 
committee, said that encouraging prog- 
ress has been made since the 1951 un- 
derwriting forum. Copies of the list of 
occupations and classifications have been 
submitted to members of the conference 
underwriting committee for review and 
suggestions. He further said the occu- 
pational list is larger than in the present 
conference manual. He assured those 
present that the new manual will soon 
be ready. 

Speakers at Opening Session 

Speakers at the opening session in- 
cluded Dr. John J. Phair, University of 
Cincinnati, college of medicine, who dis- 
cussed “Our Present Day Concepts of 
Occupational Health Programs” ; 
McCuistion, Woodmen Accident, “and 
Charles D. Scott, Great American Re- 
serve. 

Messrs. McCuistion and Scott reported 
on questionnaire findings as to renewal 
underwriting from two aspects: (1) be- 
cause of age and (2) after payment of 
benefits. 

H. Lewis Rietz, second vice president, 
Lincoln National Life, who heads the 
conference executive committee, spoke 
briefly at this session. 

Barry Moderator of Forum Session 

The second day’s session featured an 
open forum at which C. M. Barry, A. 
& H. manager, Ohio State Life, was the 
moderator. Participants were J. W. 
Wickman, manager, A. & S. department, 
Mutual Life of New York; E. B. For- 
sythe, vice president, Illinois Mutual 
Casualty; D. D. Ulfers, chief under- 
writer, Mutual Benefit H. & A., and 
J. N. Crary, chief underwriter, Connec- 
ticut General Life. 

“Underwriting Limits” was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Wickman’s address, and he 
said: “Many companies have increased 
their limits above the amounts which they 
considered ample five, six or seven years 
ago but it does not appear that they 
are throwing caution to the winds and 
offering to issue almost any amount that 
will be paid for.” Mr. Wickman felt that 
the companies have been justified in in- 
creasing their limits “for if limits are 
held down too low in relation to earn- 
ings, the prospect will seek either the 
entire coverage elsewhere or will imme- 
diately add coverage from another com- 
pany.’ 

As to the question, “How much cever- 
age should a company offer?” the 
speaker suggested the following guide- 
posts which may be helpful in arriving 
at a practical conclusion: 

“(1) It would seem that the primary 
consideration is the market in which one 
plans to operate, or from which the 
majority of business can be obtained. 
The company that plans to direct its 
sales efforts largely towards rural busi- 
ness or smaller towns can very well 


consider smaller limits than the company 
that expects to get considerable busi- 
ness from metropolitan executives, pro- 
fessional men and others with substan- 
tial income. 


These latter classes will 


not be satisfied with monthly indemni- 
ties of $100 to $200 a month and might 
feel that the company is unsound if 
that is the limit of risk they are willing 
to assume. 

“(2) Similar to the market, is the 
agency force or method of distribution. 
If the sales force is comprised of those 
who are not well trained to sell sizable 
amounts, the larger contracts will be 
few and will likely as not often repre- 
sent business that was more ‘purchased 
by the applicant’ than ‘sold by the 
agent.’ Such business can be depended 
on to present a high degree of anti- 
selection with resulting unsatisfactory 
claim experience. 

“In this connection then it would seem 
that limits should not be set very much 
in excess of anticipated average sales. 
It would appear more prudent to forego 
the occasional ‘jumbo’ case which may 
often result in serious loss unless pre- 
pared to aggressively go after such busi- 
ness and obtain enough to get a satis- 
factory spread. 

“There are many companies who feel 
that their natural market and average 
agency force calls for a limit of—say 
$200 a month. However, as is generally 
the case, they have certain men who 
have the ability and connections to tap 
a better market and can sell much larger 
indemnities. Surely there is a temptation 
to accommodate these men. In fact, it 
may be necessarv in order to retain 
them and, of course, it is dangerous to 
have them shopping around to get the 
excess coverage which they control. It 
would be better in such a case to accom- 
modate a few such agents on their occa- 
sional large apps through the medium of 
reinsurance—at least until it can be 
demonstrated that larger amounts can 
be written in some volume and with 
satisfactory results. 

“(3) With reference to reinsurance, 
like participating limits, it must be re- 
membered that the amount retained, or 
the original policy which one has on the 
the individual, may be placed in greater 
jeopardy when other coverage with ex- 
cessive indemnity is added. On the other 
hand, the reinsurance carriers can be 
very helpful in assisting the company 
that plans to raise their limits, for they 
are well experienced in the handling of 
larger amounts and do not want poor or 
speculative risks any more than does the 
original writer.” 

Forsythe on Over-age Risks 


E. B. Forsythe, discussing “Over-age 
Risks,” declared that there is definitely 
a need for this type of risk; that pri- 
vate carriers are doing a good job in 
supplving this need, and are still ex- 
panding. Furthermore, he felt the com- 
panies will continue to expand in offer- 
ing protection to over- age individuals. 
In fact, he declared that private carriers 
in the past have overlooked a profitable 
business in not extending coverage, par- 
ticularly hospitalization and surgical ex- 
pense, to these risks on an underwriting 
basis the same as any other risk. Fur- 
ther along in his address he brought out: 

“Over-age risks must, of necessity, be 
carefully underwritten the same as any 
other type of risk. I am sure many of 

vou know individuals, in this age 

bracket, who are as good physically as 
any younger or middle-age risk. I have 
noticed, in statistical information, which 
has been brought out by life insurance 
companies, that during the last half cen- 
tury there has been a substantial reduc- 
tion in mortality among persons age 65 
to 85, which is an indication that people 
are living longer than they did a half 
century ago. I believe we can all recall 
35 or 40 years ago when an individual 
attained age of around 60, he was con- 
sidered old. Times have been changing 
rapidly. : 

“The opinions expressed, heretofore, 
are those of my own and what I have 
been able to secure from several doctors 





with whom I have talked regarding this 


type of coverage. I have no actual sta- 
tistics to substantiate my opinions. 
Writes Up to Age 74 


“In our company, we write hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical insurance to age 74, 
inclusive, and have no renewal age limit. 
We charge 50% increase in the hospital 
premium from ages 66 to 74. We require 
surgery to be added at the regular pre- 
mium. 

“When an insured attains age 70, we 
review the case carefully; check claim 
experience and, if everything is satis- 
factory and the policy was purchased 
before the age requiring an increase in 
premium, we increase the hospital pre- 
mium 50% and require surgery to be 
added at the regular rate. 

“Although we keep no separate experi- 
ence on these over-age risks, we cannot 
see that is has affected our loss ratio 
in the least.” 

Mr. Forsythe revealed the result of 
a survey, conducted among various com- 
panies, and pointed out that approxi- 
mately 100 responses were received. He 
gave the results of this questionnaire as 
the final feature of his address. 


Ulfers on Training H. O. Underwriters 

D. Ulfers in his address on “Train- 
ing of Home Office Underwriters” re- 
vealed the steps his company takes in 
the selection of underwriters. He said 
in part: 

“The first step in the selection process 
is a persone il interview by one of our 
trained interviewers. A general appraisal 
is made of the applicant with regard to 
the following points. 

“First is formal education. Only these 
applicants who are trained in general 
business practice or administration are 
considered. A college degree or com- 
parable education is required. A_ satis- 
factory business experience background 
would be acceptable. 

“Secondly, his outside interests are 
explored to get an idea of his leadership 
ability and interest in his fellow men. 

“Third, his past employment, if any, 
is checked. We want to know how am- 
bitious he is. Did he help pay his own 


way through college ? ? Did he change 
jobs frequently? If so, why? Was it 
for the purpose of bettering himself? 


Did he do so before or after giving his 
previous job a fair trial? Also, we want 
to determine whether or not he got along 
well with his fellow employes and su- 


periors. 
“The fourth point appraised is his 
appearance which can be ascertained 
quickly. 


“The fifth and sixth points are per- 
sonality and over-all ability. This can 
be only estimated in the light of the 
information assembled during the inter- 
view. 

Four Tests Must Be Completed 


“The second step in the selection proc- 
ess is the paercies Bred of four tests by 
the applicant. These tests are designed 
to confirm the interviewer’s opinions and 
to disclose the following: (1) his learn- 
ing capacity and ability in specific areas; 
(2) his vocabulary and ability to express 
himself clearly and concisely; (3) his in- 
— in working with people, and (4) 
his ability to get along with others satis- 
factorily. 

“Tf the results of the interview and 
these tests are satisfactory, then the 
applicant goes into the third major step 
which is the medical examination. Fa- 
vorable findings in the medical examina- 
tion lead the applicant to employment 
and his first step toward becoming an 
underwriter. 

“We have a preliminary training pro- 
gram that potential underwriters must 
go through before they are accepted for 
actual training and practical exposure in 
the underw riting depe irtment. The train- 
ing methods used include lectures, dem- 
onstrations, discussions, and _ practical 
work.” 


Crary on Training A. & H. Underwriters 
& H. 


Discussing the training of A. 
underwriters in the home office of his 
company (Connecticut General) J. N. 
Crary handled the subject under the 
following headings: (1) what we are 


trying to accomplish; (2) the kind of 
people we are dealing with; (3) organi- 
zation setup and work plan; (4) the 
actual training. On the last named phase 
of the program he said: 

Training and learning should theoreti- 
cally never cease. We encourage our 
people to take outside courses. We 
recommend and present it practically as 
a requirement that all the college gradu- 
ates emnloyed in the underwriting di- 
vision, both men and women, take the 
first four LOMA examinations. Con- 
necticut University has given an evening 
course in two of the last five years in 
A. & H. insurance. We have urged peo- 
ple to take this and many of them have. 
Those taking outside courses are con- 
tinuing valuable study habits and are 
learning how to think and solve even 
though the factual information is of no 
immediate value to their job. As long as 
a person is engaged in some worthwhile 
outside self-improvement program, we 
would not question the specific type of 
study in which he is engaged.” 


Committee Reports 


(Continued from Page 40) 
reporting of papers, expressions of per- 
sonal opinions, or individual company 
practices.” On this point he said 

“It would be futile for this subcom- 
mittee to undertake the mass of research 
and study embraced in the general sub- 
ject of risk selection without getting 
full clearance as to its advisability and 
implications of concerted action.” 

Chairman rye further reported on 
compilation of bureau data, announcing 
that the “Cnuhmeadinns on Risk Selec- 
tion” will be released to member compa- 
nies this fall on should prove of tre- 
mendous value to A. & H. underwriters.” 

Franchise Pe “Evil” Disclosed 

An open and frank discussion was 
urged by George L. McDowell, Commer- 
cial Insurance Co., franchise insurance 
chairman, so that “we can clear the 
atmosphere” on the prevalent practice 
in this field of superimposing an asso- 
ciation group plan on top of an existing 
plan. 

Mr. McDowell pointed to the evils of 
such practice, saying among. other 
things, that some State Insurance De- 
partments have already expressed appre- 
hension about this tendency of writing 
group on top of group. He emphasized 
that if this evil persists “it could mean 
that the entire A. & H. market among 
professional people could be cornered 
by a handful of agents.” 

In reporting for the war problems 
subcommittee page ny Paul H. Rogers, 
Aetna Life, said: “We cannot say when 
we will be able to make a definite 
recommendation on this problem, but 
the situation is being followed closely 
and a report will be made as soon as 
it is practical for us to do so.” 

Educational Seminar Report 

P. J. Burns, New York Life, as chair- 
man of the 1952 educational seminar 
committee, submitted a splendid report 
on the year’s activity. The spring semi- 
nar in May, he said, was well attended 
and a success both financially and in 
the stimulation of interest in the indi- 
vidual and family A. & H. field. He 
said the sentiment following this semi- 
nar was in favor of an extended pro- 
gram, permitting more time for ques- 
tions and enlarged discussions. 

Group and Statutory Disability Activity 

George E. Light of the Travelers, re- 
porting as chairman of the group and 
statutory disability committee which em- 
braced six subcommittees, outlined the 
work of each of them. He also pointed 
to the recent organization of a commit- 
tee of five as a technical liaison commit- 
tee through which, it is proposed, to 
channel all technical problems relating 
to policy and claim forms, proposed rules 
and regulations, and statistical require- 
ments. He said this committee will re- 
port to and consult with the appropriate 
committees of the various industry asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Light’s committee is regarded as 
one of the most important in the bureau. 
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Little Hope Indicated 
For Agreement at Rome 


U. S. VICTORY PROSPECTS DIM 
Draft Convention Was Based on Abso- 
lute Liability of Aircraft Operator 
for Third Party Damage 
Word reaching Wash- 
where the Interna- 
Organization was 


Washington- 
ington from Rome, 
tional Civil Aviation 
scheduled to wind up its meetings early 
this week, indicates litthe hope for an 
international convention on damage 
caused by foreign aircraft to third 
parties on the surface which will be ac- 
ceptable to the U.S. Senate. 

Senate ratification would be 
if the U. S. representatives 
convention. 

When the Rome meeting began, the 
draft convention was based on the doc- 


necessary 
sign the 


trine of absolute liability of the aircraft 
operator for damage caused to third 
parties. 


Opposes Doctrine of Absolute Liability 

This c untry has consistently opposed 
the Nouret doctrine of absolute liability, 
has favored liability based on “presumed 
fault” under which the operator is pre- 
sumed liable until he shows that he 
has not been negligent. 

The U. S. Government seemed fated 
to be virtually alone in its position on 
this point at Rome. 
J. S. air carriers, 


: state aviation offi- 
insurance 


cials and companies are op- 
posed to the rule of absolute liability. 
This is a matter of particular concern 
to the insurance industrv, according to 
Government officials, because, although 
in this country there has never been a 
ase outside the boundaries of an airport 
“sence to the Government records where 
the carrier was not held to be liable or 
where the carrier did not acknowledge 
liability, the existence of that possibility 
is an aid to the insurance company in 
settling claims. 

On the question of limitation of lia 
bility, the U. S. was believed to be 
fighting for a ceiling of $1.5 million, in 
line with its previous position. But here 
again there seemed little prospect of a 
U.S. victory. The draft convention limit 
is 10 million Poincaire gold frances or 
$603,300. The original Rome convention 
had a top limit of two million gold 


Objective of United States 

The objective of the U. S. has been 
10 set a top limit on lability which would 
cover any accident short of catastrophe, 
on the premise that the catastrophi 
risk should be eliminated since it can’t 
be covered anyway. Only Canada _ has 
taken a similar approach. 

The position of most countries is that 
maximum coverage should be based on 
the probability of maximum loss as re 
flected by past experience, and no civ 
ian aircraft has caused damage in ex 
cess of the $663,360 in the draft conven 
tion 


Jackson on Auto Accidents 


(Continued from Page 31) 
tragedy that occurs and recurs daily on 
the thoroughfares of America.” 

1952 Toll May Exceed That of 1951 
Mr. Jackson declared that yet more 
grim is the apparent certainty that the 
year will be even larger than 
rye of 37,300 lives of men, 
and children, injuries to 1,300,000 
others, and property destruction running 
into multi-billions of dollars. He 
described as “cold arithmetic” the 
of more Hinks $100,000,000 by stock insur- 
ance companies on their automobile lia- 


toll this 
the 1951 


women 


al SO 


> losses 


bility business in 1951. In the last six 
years, he added, these same stock in- 
surance companies have lost approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 on their automobile 


liability insurance business. The result 
has been the request for two additional 
rate increases, both of them substantial, 
since the spring of 195]. 

“In order to better understand the 
drain of traffic accidents on the people’s 
pocketbook—and why—we must first con- 


sider what I call the imponderables of 
our problem,” said Mr. Jackson. “T shall 
mention only two. The first is public be- 
wilderment, not public apathy as 1s so 
often stated, but confusion due to the 
complexity of the situation. A month 
from now an historic national election 
may be won or lost on the basis of 
which candidate offers the quickest solu- 
tion of the Korean war, in which our 
losses approximated 11,250 killed and 58,- 
000 wounded for the year 1951. But 
you may be sure that no one will mark 
a ballot on the basis of who offers a 
solution for the traffic accident problem, 
though its cost in dead and injured in 
1951 was many times greater than that 
of the Korean war.” 

The “second imponderable” in the 
situation, Mr. Jackson said, is “the 
amazing degree of confidence the motor- 
ists have in their own—their individual 


infallibility. While they agree condi- 
tions are deplorable, swear that they 
ire willing to have tougher laws, en- 


forcement and taxes to pay the bill, they 
renege when it touches their own lives. 
Thus, it seems to me, the principal 
road blocks against real progress in our 
fight to reduce and control traffic acci- 
dents are these two imponderables—be- 

ilderment and individual responsibility. 

“The situation, however, is not with- 
out hope. While appeals to motorists 
on the basis of human losses have failed, 
there are reasons to believe that the 
plain economics of a affic accidents may 
succeed if we apply t hem vigorously and 
continuously.’ 


Insurance companies got their first 
inkling of “how deeply economics dis- 
turb the motoring mind” when, in an- 


nouncing recent rate increases in each 
state, the companies carefully explained 
that the increases resulted from bad 
driving habits that produced too many 
accidents sie We juries that re- 
turned too many excessive verdicts and 
general inflation which pushed repair 
and replacement costs too high, all of 
which added up to too many and too 


costly claims, Mr. Jackson went on. 
Motorists accepted these facts but there 
was a general demand for a merit plan. 
Rural and suburban areas blamed city 
motorists for their rate increases, while 
city drivers said rural and = suburban 
motorists caused their increases. 

Why Merit Rating Was Dropped 

Mr. Jackson declared the insurance 
companies which in the past have tried 
merit rating plans, have had to discard 
them. This was largely because mo- 
torists who did have accidents were 
unwilling to invite a rating penalty by 
reporting themselves. “What the motor- 
ists do not realize,” he said, “is that 
they already have a form of merit rating, 
one that has produced a reduction in 
rates for a number of communities this 


year, when most other communities are 
being required to pay higher rates. It 
is the territorial rating system, which 


the companies adopted many years ago 
in order to spread the cost of liability 
insurance as fairly as possible on the 
basis of community claim records. 
Territorial rating is simply group merft 
rating.” 

Cites Butte as “Classical Example” 

Before closing Mr. Jackson cited 
Butte, Mont., as one classical example 
of a city that actually earned auto- 
mobile liability insurance rate decreases. 
Twenty years ago, he said, Butte had the 
highest rates in the United States. Butte 
set about changing its accident picture 
and reminded justices that they occupied 
the judicial bench to dispense justice, 
not charity. The result was that it soon 
found itself in a lower rated territory 
and it stayed there. “Today insurance 
rates there are far below New York and 
many other communities,” he pointed 
out. “What is more, instead of shoulder- 
ing higher rates this year it received 
a whopping reduction for both private 
passenger and commercial cars. 

“Tf Butte and other communities could 
do it,” he emphasized, “there isn’t a 
community in the United States that 
can’t do it.’ 
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RESERVES ASSESSOR 

Opportunity for junior 
executive-level position for 
man with actual field experi- 
ence as adjuster of compen- 
sation claims and home office 
experience as examiner or 
reviewer. Should have strong 
academic background in 
mathematics, _ statistics, or 
business administration; ad- 
ministrative talents. Individ- 
ual selected will be trained 
to head up unit. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. 
All negotiations confidential. 
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Independent Insurers 
Plan Chicago Meeting 


COMMISSIONERS ON PROGRAM 





Day, Martin, Southall, Butler, Bidwill, 
Dearborn, Struck and Blanchard Will 
Be Featured Speakers 

The tentative program for the eighth 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurers which will 
be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago on November 20 and 21, is an- 
nounced by Vestal Lemmon, manager of 
the association. 

The program is highlighted by a list 
of speakers including Insurance Com- 
missioners and others widely known in 
the insurance field. The Commissioners 
on the program include J. Edward Day, 
Director of Insurance of Illinois, who 
will deliver the address of welcome; and 
Wade O. Martin, IJr., president of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and Secretary of State and 
Insurance Commissioner of Louisiana, 
who will address the convention on the 
first morning. In the afternoon of the 
first session Spalding Southall, Insurance 
Commissioner of Kentucky, will talk on 
the subject of “Insurance in Transition 

1952.” 

William C. Butler to Speak 

The featured speaker for luncheon on 
the first day comes from Canada, Wil- 
liam C. Butler, president of All Canada 
Insurance Federation and manager of 
Pearl Assurance Co. at Toronto. “Pres- 
ervation of State Regulation of Insur- 
ance” will be the topic of Arthur J. 
Bidwill, Hlinois State Senator and Chair- 
man of the Senate Insurance Committee. 
Another timely subject, “Opportunities 
and Responsibilities” will be dealt with 
by Ned Dearborn, president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

On the second day of the meeting, 
November 21, the program will begin 
with the topic, “Can the Motor Vehicle 
Accident Problem Be Solved Through 
Legislation?” The speaker on this sub- 
ject will be Stuart Struck, research di- 
rector, Wisconsin Legislative Interim 
Committee on Motor Vehicle Accidents, 
who has made an extensive study of the 
problem both in Canada and the United 
States. Following Mr. Struck’s talk will 
come the executive session of the asso- 
ciation. The luncheon speaker for the 
second day will be Dr. Ralph H. 
Blanchard, professor of insurance at Co- 
lumbia University, who will deal with 
“Losses, Expenses and Profits.” 


Franklyn Hills Promoted 


Franklyn Hills has been named as 
superintendent of casualty underwriting 
in the Syracuse office of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co. His service 
with the company dates back to 1928, 
when he joined the home office statisti- 
cal department. Prior to being assigned 
to rags Syracuse staff in 1951, he served 
as a casualty underwriter in Hartford. 
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Aviation War Risk Plan 
Is Approved by Truman 


pATA HAS ALL DETAILS READY 


Officials Indicate Aviation Underwriting 
Groups Will Sign Underwriting 
Agreements as Agents of Gov't 

Washington—Secretary of Commerce 

Charles Sawyer this week made public 

approval by President Truman of the 

finding that aviation war risk insurance 
isnot presently available “on reasonable 
terms and conditions” on the commercial 
insurance market. 

Approval by the president was the last 
formality necessity before the Defense 

Air Transport ation Administration can 


lay its aviation war risk insurance pro- 
gram before the Budget Bureau for ap- 
proval. 


DATA officials indicated they already 
have all details of a Government insur- 
ance program ready, but would not re- 
veal exact details before Secret: iry Saw- 
ver puts his seal of approval on the 
final program and sends it to the Budget 
Bureau. 

Sawyer Approves Program 

30th Secretary Sawyer and the Budget 
Bureau have approved the broad out- 
lines of the program, and need to ap- 
prove only such specific things as the 
premium sc hedule and the appropriation 
for which Congress should be asked to 
get the program in actual operation. 

According to DATA _ everything is 
ready down to binders, policy forms and 
underwriting agreements and officials in- 
dicated that Aero Associates, U.S. 
Aviation Underwriters and Associated 
Aviation Underwriters will sign under- 
writing agreements under which they 
will offer air hull and personal insurance 
as agents of the Government. Cargo 
and cargo liability will be offered 
through the American War Risk Agency, 
set up by the Maritime Administration 
to write the same insurance for water 
carriers. 

Insurance will cover only international 
fights, with war losses in the continen- 
tal U. S. to come under the war damage 
setup. 

The Congressional appropriation is ex- 
pected to be a one-shot affair, for the 
purpose of establishing a revolving fund. 
Premiums are expected to cover both 
possible losses and administrative ex- 
penses. But the program cannot actually 
start until Congress votes the money 
for it. 


Hawley and MacGregor 


Promoted by Fireman’s Fund 
The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has 
appointed E. Kenwood Hawley as man- 
ager of its New York metropolitan de- 
partment. At the same time George V. 
MacGregor has been promoted to be 
assistant manager of this department. 
Mr. Hawley, a graduate of University 
of Connecticut, brings to his new post 
an extensive background of insurance 
experience. He was previously associated 
with the Aetna Casualty & Surety and 
more recently served as agency super- 
intendent of the Fireman’s Fund. 

Mr. MacGregor, who has been with 
the company since 1937, was previously 
supervising underwriter of metropolitan 
New York operations. He has also had 
an extensive background of casualty in- 
surance experience in the metropolitan 
area, 


ADDS INTERNATIONAL MACHINES 


AAU Installs Coin-operated Airline Trip 
Insurance for International Flights, 
Same as for Domestic Flights 
D. deR. M. Scarritt, manager of Asso- 
tiated Aviation Underw riters, announces 
that for the first time airline trip in- 
surance, covering international flights 
tan be purchased from a convenient, 
coin- operated machine the same as do- 
mestic airline trip insurance which has 
been available at airports across the 

Country since 1946, 
International machines have been in- 
stalled at General Edward Lawrence Lo- 


gan Airport in Boston and at the Trans 
World Airline-British Overseas Airways 
Corporation ticket office in the W aldorf 
Astoria in New York. It is contem- 
plated that additional units will be in- 


stalled at other airports at which in- 
ternational flights originate, including 
New York, Philadelnhia, Miami, New 


Orleans, Houston, Los 
Francisco and Seattle. 
Policies sell at the same rates which 
Associated put in force April 1 of last 
year for policies sold by airline ticket 
agents. These were 50 cents per $5,000 
for a flight to Iceland, Central America 
or South America; $1 for flights to 
Europe, including Ireland and England; 
and $2 for the rest of the world. The 


Angeles, San 


EXAMINATION DATES ARE SET 


Associateship and Fellowship Candidates 
Will Sit for Casualty Actuarial Tests 
May 12 - 13, 1953 

Richard Fondiller, secretary-treasurer 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society an- 
nounces that the annual examinations 
will be held May 12-13, 1953. Applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained from Mr. 
Fondiller, to whom they must be re- 
turned with the examination fee and ap- 





domestic policy covering the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Bermuda and the West Indies is sold for 
25 cents per $5,000 for either a one way 
or a round trip. 


plications and letters must be received 
prior to February 15, specifying which 
part or parts the candidate will take. 
The examinations generally can be held 
in the city where the candidate resides. 
The examination fees are $5 for one 
part, $6 for two, $9 for three parts. 

The examination for associateship 
consists of four parts and a candidate 
may take any one of the four parts 
of the associateship examination. No 
candidate may present himself for any 
part of the fellowship exami nation unless 
he has previously passed or shall ae 
currently present himself for aid submit 
papers for all parts of the associateship 
examination and all preceding parts of 
the fellowship examination. : 
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New Auto Liability Rates 
Effective in 3 More States 


New automobile liability insurance 
rates for Alabama, Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee became effective this week. An- 
nounced by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, they are part of a 
countrywide movement to bring automo- 
bile rates into line with current accident 
frequency and claim costs. 

In Alabama, where the revision be- 
came effective October 1, the rate 
changes vary by territory, depending 
upon the loss record of each such ter- 
ritory. The revisions result in rate in- 
creases for privi ite passenger cars rang- 
ing from a minimum of $7 to a maximum 
of $16 for B.I. and P.D. combined. Rates 
for commercial cars remain unchanged. 

In Arkansas, where the new rates went 
into effect September 29, the rate 
changes also vary by territory. For 
private passenger cars, rates remain un- 
changed for all of Miller County but 

elsewhere the revisions result in rate 
increases ranging from a minimum of $1 
to a maximum of #4 for B.I. and P.D. 
combined. For most commercial cars af- 
fected by higher rates, the’ increases for 
B.I. and P.D. combined range from a 
minimum of $2 to a maximum of +, ex- 
cept in the territory comprising Fort 
Smith and vicinity and all of Pulaski 
County, including Little Rock. In this 
territory, rate increases for most com- 
mercial cars range from a minimum of 
$32 to a maximum of $36. 

In Tennessee, where the revision also 
became effective on September 29, the 
rate changes are not uniform through- 
out the state but vary by territory. For 
private passenger cars the revisions re 
sult in rate increases ranging from a 
minimum Ay $5 to a maximum of $29 for 
B.l. and P.D. combined. For most com 
mercial cars affected by higher 
the increases for B.]. and P.D. combined 
range from a minimum of $4 to a maxi- 
mum of $17, except that in Chattanooga 
and all of Hamilton County rates for 
most commercial cars remain unchanged. 


rates, 


B. K. Holliday “ar V.P. 
Of Federal Life & Casualty 


B. K. Holliday, active in the A. & H. 
field since 1939, bee been appointed vice 
president of Federal Life & Casualty in 
charge of underwriting. This addition to 
the executive staff, according to Presi 
dent John H. Carton, is in anticipation 
of increased volume in both the A. & H. 
and life departments under Federal’s 
new management 

Mr. Holliday was associated with Con 
tinental Casualty from 1939 to April, 
1952. During this period he served as 
chief underwriter, commercial division; 
director of A. & H. training, and on 
the branch office administrative staff. In 
1951 he wrote an A. & H. correspondence 
course to replace the Continental home 
More than 800 
which covered 
business as 


office school for agents. 
enrolled in this course, 
technicalities of A. & H. 
well as production. 

Since April, 1952, Mr. Holliday has 
been with Security Mutual Life, where 
he was in charge of all A. & H. from 
the underwriting and operational stand- 
point. 


Hartford Steam Boiler 


Makes Field Changes 


The Hartford Steam Boiler has trans- 
ferred special agent iat B. Bensen from 
the Springfield, Mass., to Boston branch 
office. Mr. Bensen was  apected spe- 
cial agent in 1947 after several years in 
the home office underwriting department. 

T. Durell, special agent for Ver- 
mont and northwestern Massachusetts, 
succeeds Mr. Bensen in Springfield. He 
joined Hartford Steam Boiler in 1950. 

Replacing Mr. Durell is David S. 
Chapin who has recently been appointed 
special agent after four years in the 
home office agency department. A grad- 
uate of Princeton, he served in the 
United States Navy during World War 
II. He will make his headquarters in 
3rattleboro, Vt. 


Murphy Speaks in Canada 


(Continued from Page 31) 
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kept claim costs moving upward at an 

alarming rate. Confer New Jerse 
“We must not on the — " h 7 

ity of the situation,” the speaker warne w e 

“No business can continue for long to at as Risks 

experience the underwriting losses in- FIRB 

curred by our automobile liability in- SALTY A. W. MARSHALL & co. Binding Offic, 

surers in the past six years. If it means DS 111 John St., N.Y.c. 
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indication that it does, then increased INLAND 744 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 

ee a . as - es MARINB ’ ’ 

rates should be approved by State In- 

surance Commissioners. Sometimes one Bs 

hears the fear expressed that we will this should be so, defines logical explana- familiar with this type of law, as laws 


I do tion. Certainly, any law which will 
either compel or encourage the purchase 
to that view, nor challenge the sincer- of liability insurance will not lead to 
ity or competence of those who express lower rates. In fact, the reverse might 
it, yet I suggest they contemplate these be true, for any such law would create 
statistics. Our consumer price index has a new group of assureds, a large share of 
risen 91.1% since 1939. In the same whom, it is reasonable to assume, would 
period automobile liability insurance has not be preferred risks. I hazard the 
increased an average of only 35%. What guess the only explanation is that higher 
is even more startling is the prepesadious insurance rates start people to thinking 
jump in some of the factors affecting about automobile insurance, and without 
automobile liability insurance. In the light thinking through, they say, ‘I’ve got 
of these data, can anyone believe that in- insurance! Everybody should be com- 
surance costs are relatively too high? pelled to have it.’ 

“It seems to me a peculiar phenome- “Whatever the explanation, there is 
non that in the midst of the difficulties no denying that we in the United States 
just described, we are faced with a re- have been met in the past few years 
newed interest in finding the best way with an ever-increasing demand to pro- 
to provide fin incial protection for those vide financial protection for the victims 
injured in motor vehicle accidents. To of motor vehicle accidents. Our answer 
some this seems to suggest the possi- has been the enactment of security type 
bility of compulsory insurance. Why financial responsibility laws. You are 


price ourselves out of the market. 
not minimize the conditions which lead 





Insurance Companies 


something about it 


Through the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, an institution main- 
tained by II0 stock insurance companies, 
driver-education courses have been given 
to nearly 4,000,000 high school students. 
About 10,000 teachers of driver-education 
for schools and colleges have been trained, 
and a half-million copies of the Associa- 
tion’s driver-education textbook, “Man 


and the Motor Car,” have been distributed 
since 1942 and are now in use in approxi- 
mately 6,000 high schools throughout the 
United States. 
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“In 1945, only 12 of our states had a 
security type financial responsibility law, 
Today 41 states and the territory of 
Hawaii have such laws. This record, | 
submit, is a tribute to the casualty in- 
surers who actively sponsored and sup- 
ported this legislation. I say that be- 
cause the enactment of these strict laws 
greatly increased the number of jn- 
sureds at a time when, to put it mildly, 
automobile liability insurance was not 
profitable business. 

“Only one of our states, the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, has a compul- 
sory liability insurance law, which has 
been on the statute books since 1927, 
Our companies are opposed to such com- 
pulsion. Over the years, it has been 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Insurance to 
promulgate adequate rates. Whether 
rate levels are rising as they are now, 
or falling, as they were not so many 
years ago, Massachusetts has been the 
scene of violent political charges and 
countercharges. The companies my as- 
sociation represents, quite properly and 
logically, have concluded that this annual 
show is inherent in a compulsory law, 
We feel also that a compulsory law has 
a stultifying effect, that it tends to 
freeze forms and coverages and eventu- 
ally to destroy competition. We feel we 
can demonstrate that the public is better 
served and better insured under the 
voluntary systems. 

Superior to Compulsory Law 

“If the ultimate goal is to assure com- 
pensation to everyone injured as the re- 
sult of the negligent operation of a 
motor vehicle, the difference between the 
New York law and a compulsory law 
is only a few percentage points. Fur- 
thermore, consider these additional facts. 
In 1951, 6,677 uninsured operators in 
New York deposited security exceeding 
$1,291,363 covering accidents in which 
they were involved and in the same year 
23,291 releases were filed by uninsured 
operators who had settled all claims 
against them. Thus, the New York law, 
in practice, has provided protection 
against financial loss to victims of acci- 
dents involving cars other than the 95% 
or 97% insured. We sincerely believe 
that a Hattendy enforced security type 
law is superior to a compulsory law. 

“T would like to mention unsatisfied 
judgment fund laws, which are at this 
time the subject of considerable discus- 
sion in the states. Their purpose is to 
close completely the gap remaining after 
enactment of financial responsibility 
laws, by providing a fund whereby un- 
collectible judgments obtained against 
financially irresponsible drivers would 
be paid, up to certain limits. We make 
no secret of the fact that we have a 
strong repugnance to any type of state- 
operated business, and when I use the 
term ‘we,’ I do not mean_just people 
in the insurance business. I include the 
average citizen of our country. 

“Private business, we believe, has been 
the key to the industrial development 
of our country. Except in rare and un- 
usual circumstances private endeavor has 
done, and will do, the job better than the 
state. No matter how you try to ration- 
alize it, an unsatisfied judgment fund is 
a state-operated business, even though in 
a limited field. Our experience has been 
that, once created for a limited or spe- 
cial purpose, state businesses have a way 
of expanding at the expense of free 
enterprise.” 
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To help you become “Mr. Safety” in your 
community, we have prepared a kit of 
materials based on this message to young 
drivers. Sell prevention as well as 
protection; write for Safety Kit “B.” 
American-Associated Insurance Companies, 
Saint Louis 2, Missouri. 




























THE NECKLACE THAT ENDED 
WITH PEARL SIXTEEN 


A sixteenth pearl for her sixteenth birthday! Count 
on Dad to remember. 

Giving him a thank-you kiss, Joyce placed the pearl 
on her dressing table. Tomorrow it would be added 
to her precious necklace. 


The horn outside blared again, and Joyce raced down 
the stairs. Mustn’t keep Pete and the others waiting. 
They were already late for the picnic. 

As the car sped through familiar side streets, someone 
started singing “Happy Birthday.” The rest quickly 
joined in. 

Suddenly the song crashed to an end. Racing to beat 
a changing traffic signal, Pete had failed to see the 
other car at the intersection. He swerved, braked 
... but not in time. 


On a dressing table in a girl’s room lies a loose pearl 
...and a necklace that ended with Pearl Sixteen. 
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~ Killion Hees iat the shventeme ok-guee te epee A. & H. Bureau Meeting Dowlen a Insurance = 


late the details of : ” 

derwriting rules for accident and _ sick- aot i 
30) ness policies. Consider, for example, the (Continued from Page 33) reeieri _ C., Sept. a forum 
occupational classes customarily used by Su gt = yg ee problems, cop. 
the companies. We have many fine dis- Henry Smith, Equitable Life Assurance ductec R. blic N owen, assistant Sec- 
tinctions which are readily mastered by Society, represented an innovation at retary, ig ge ational Li ged Dallas, 
the home office underwriter but which bureau annual meetings. An informal sii iy the hi attention of the con. 
may be a burden to the men in the panel discussion, questions were accepted ae 1ere this morning. The program 
field. It may be possible in the future from the floor and discussed by the panel "bt =e oe ee with a debate 
to effect a material simplification in members who were J. C. Archibald, arora au L ogers, assistant ser. 
these classifications. Again, unless the 3Zankers Life of Iowa; J. E. Hellgren, retary, Aetna ife, and P. J. Burns, ey. 
agent grasps the language of benefit Lumbermens Mutual Casualty; D. D. ecutive assistant, New York Life, on the 


provisions, he will not have confidence Cody, New York Life, and Mr. Light. respective advantages of the level com. 
} mission and the unlevel commission 


(Continued from Page 


the Commissioners can be summarized 
as follows: 
Not Subject to Strict Regulation 

“1. It was not intended to make indi- 
vidual accident and sickness insurance 
subject to strict rate regulation. 

“2. It was intended to enable the 
Commissioner to deal with those com- 
panies which have persisted in writing 
policies providing benefits which are 


i a te < ae : mis in competition. Rather than risk embar- There were no prepared speeches. 
eee th a ri - he ane eae he may avoid the problem en- A wide range at eaiicts were dis- plans. Both speakers had the wisdom 1) 
charged, In this connection, reference : - 7 recognize that under certain circum. 


cussed including (1) experience under . 
. (2) stances one plan is preferable to the 


other. A detailed report of this debate 
is given in another column. 

Theodore O. Schwarz, actuary oj 
Standard Accident, the next speaker 


is to policies that are fraudulent or tirely. ; : : ; 1 
manifestly unfair to he public. , From the standpoint of our relations major medical expense insurance; | 

“3 The reference to fraudulent poli- With the insuring public, every effort current experience in the group hospital 
cies or policies manifestly unfair to the must be made to gain the same respect and surgical insurance fields; (3) com- 


public indicates clearly that the drafts- for our coverage as for life insurance pany practices with respect to out- 


. g , and other lines. There are many direc- side anesthetists’ fees and ambulance 
men intended to give a Commissioner a ae ce Rasaigy Biber ce oe : “ee veins ae ee fine contribution to the success 
the police power necessary to deal with ions in which we can move attain charges; (4) dependent coverage anc of the meeting by giving “Exper 
individual situations that could be so this end. i ' yj duplication of benefits thereunder; (5) alee ie kes” Gletivn i Biles: 
“Sales methods may be generally im- present status and the potential of the aa ite ae : -XPense 
characterized.” ; I : ; $y senefit of Commercial Accident Pol. 


proved. The policyholder should be work of the Commission on Financing 


made to feel that he has entered into Hospital Care; (6) practices of compa- cies.” The result of his survey on this 


Stresses Expense Feature 





ath res Cc to ¢ inis rg ic r¢ - - : i . eR a ee J : . . g is Cc sewhere 

wits bag ote re “2 eit ad wet an important contract, one which should nies in relation to Insurance Departments. ean rs a a : ; 
lems, Mr. Killion stressed the expense ye yalued and preserved. Who, for ex- e he owing Mr. Schwarz, Joseph F 
soit say ae Aati , ample, will value a policy sold like a - olims a Jr, ipsa 3 me re ager he the 

“Rollowing the inflationary trend,our —cinie dein: ani ac Title chance Gf nav ire yureau, who had considerable to do y 
ered pak Waar Se raffle ticket with as little chance of pay happy by payment in full as demanded. the ie | -_ 
average premiums have probably in ing off? A policy obtained too easily ng A eager rea Fealiante the success, of this gathering, received 
creased during the last ten years. How- nay be valued too little ; cS SE COME Se Ol ee On wow mak’ “closeaitention as ne revealed the ccm 
sat : : the actuary most unhappy. It must also of hic “1952 Analvsis of Commercial Ac- 


ever, it may be doubted that they have , ‘ ; : C : 
increased sufficiently to effect a reduc- Must Avoid Misleading Phrases be borne in mind that not all claimants  Gigent Insurance.” This is also reviewed 
tion in the percentage needed to cover “In our policy language we must avoid are honest claimants. Much has been oy another page. 

any appearance of phrases which might said about the need to protect the insur- 


policy expenses. Greater emphasis on 1 C ; : : : . é 
mislead, benefits of obviously little value, ing public against the insurance com- Major Medical Expense Panel 


-reased premi is indicated. We can : ; ; 
aati hy ao dee = pri “ithe r or burdensome terms and conditions. All panies. Many cases arise which demon- The final feature of the morning’s pro- 
premiums within the company’s current of you have probably been in the posi- Strate a need for protecting the com- gram was a panel discussion on major 
underwriting limits. We can increase tion of explaining to an agent that com- panies against the presumably guileless medical expense experience and_ trends 
the underwriting limits. We can pack- pany practice is more liberal than the policyholder. In many such cases the David H._ Harris, assistant actuary, 
age more ween: Fa in a single policy. policy language would indicate. These agent could be of great assistance. Much Equitable Life | Assurance Society, led 
We can encourage the sale of complete more liberal practices should appear in of the claim difficulty arises because the this discussion in his capacity as chair. 
coverage against all hazards of accident the contract. company was not furnished with com- man of the bureau’s subcommittee on 


“Claims administration, of course, has plete and accurate information in the major medical expense insurance. |t 


and sickness. ae ; 
; was Mr. Harris’ conviction that in a 


‘The savior of this business may the greatest impact on our policyholder i ation. ‘ 
very well be, not the man who develops — relations. The claim man has the sev ig Ve face the public relations problem field as new as this, experimentation 
an ingenious benefit, but the man who © job of keeping the claimant sold and at with everything in our favor. The public must be conducted so as to determine 
develops ways and means of adminis- the same time protecting the company’s — is completely sold on the need for pro- the future pattern. It was, therefore, 
tering the business at a minimum of interests. Every claimant could be made _ tection. It’s up to us to do the job.” most beneficial to those present to hear 


Mr. Harris and his panel members com- 
pare notes on their respective major 
medical expense experience to date with 
relation to underwriting, claims and 
sales. Participants were Henry R 
Roberts, secretary, accident department 
Connecticut General Life; A. B. Hvale 
consulting actuary, Continental Casu- 
alty; J. Albert Burgoyne, assistant cour- 
— Liberty Mutual, and R. E. Ryan, 

& H. superintendent, Royal-Liverpool 
iigurance Group. 

This afternoon the convention goli 
tournament took place at Asheville 
Country Club with both lady and men 
golfers participating. It was under the 
direction of Franklin G. Brown of the 
ther lines are considered the major ° ° Travelers who did a good job. 
lines. Accordingly, any policyholde r Service in a Hurry! The chairman’s reception and the an: 


dissatisfaction resulting from an acci- nual dinner this evening were the social 


expense. 
Speaks on Public Relations 

On the question of public relations 
Mr. Killion spoke as Canes: 

‘An extensive job is vet to be done 
in the field of public relations. We 
must make every effort to foster the 
confidence and respect of our associates 
our agency force and the insuring pub- 
lic. 

“From the standpoint of the agency 
force, there are several features of our 
business which probably tend to dis- 
courage enthusiasm. The agents who 
sell individual accident and sickness in- 
surance are generally engaged in other 
lines as well, and in many instances thc 




















dent and sickness transaction is prob Fast, equitable claim service is something highspots of the annual meeting. Good 
ably magnified far beyond its actual we consider as good, practical business: fellowship was evidenced on all sides 
importance. For example, the great . Presentation of golf prizes climaxed the 
majority of policies are renewable at 1) It's what every policyowner has a evening. 

the option of the company. In _ those right to expect, and “gaa 





relatively few cases where a company 2) It's wh satin te ° 
finds it necessary to refuse renewal, it s what every representative has Hauschild to Top Post 
may be a fact that an important client a right to expect. 


of the agent becomes a dissatisfied « 
ent. This is another reason why it is 


; : Conti 1 from Page 33 
Because we have followed this practice for so (Continued fro BS ) 











of greatest importance that the com many years, we believe ad record for prompt, Mr. Hauschild has played an_ active 
panies refuse renewal only when _ the considerate claim service is outstanding in role in the Bureau of Accident & Health 
circumstances clearly require that ac- today's insurance world. Underwriters, having served last year as 
tion, As a generalization, the agents ; , chairman of its individual insurance com 
vill be influenced adversely by any We'll gladly tell you more about this and other mittee and of the subcommittee on sub- 
feature of the coverage which adversel\ services. All inquiries will be held strictly standard risks. He was also a member 
affects a policyholder. confidential. of the governing committee and of the 
May Deter Agency Interest 1952 annual meeting committee. 
“Complications of benefits and under A keen student of the business, * 


writing rules may also act as a deterrent Hauschild is author of a textbook « 
iccident and health risk selection en- 


Rag 9 Bominghind et eg ional FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY cen OA & He Chieeniveae Guide” 


ance business and the life insurance 

















business have great varieties of benefits DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN Civicly, he is active in the Blue Lodge 
and underwriting rules. If an agent A. F. & A. M., Royal Arch Masons, 
considers one of these lines to be his Boy Scouts. and Binghamton Chamber 
primary source of income, he may doubt of Commerce. 
Are You on the Right Track? W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 


Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 
You Will Be....1f You Represent — 


HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. COMBINED INSURANCE CO. or AMERICA COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE co. 
120 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. 5316 Sheridan Road Chicago 40, Ill. 2817 Maple Avenue Dellas 4, Tex. = 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 


Companies 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,275,000. 


Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
Organized 1906 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


FIRE: MARINE: haw SURETY 


Capital 


1,000,000. 
1,000,000. 
2,000,000. 
1,500,000. 
2,000,000. 


100,000. 


NS UR ANCE 


Total Admitted 


Assets 


$108,470,990. 
10,711,510. 
10,476,694. 
28,159,650. 


36,291,676. 


42,686,336. 


433,385. 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas 2, Texas 


pee a 


2 T Standard 
ON protection pe 


2 S 
Any ins¥* 


Newark I, New Jersey 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 


1951 
VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Liabilities 


(except capital) 


$61,257,086. 


6,979,138. 
6,617,586. 
17,868,349. 
27,904,445. 
33,078,793. 


6,568. 







Surplus to 
Policyholders 


$47,213,904. 
3,732,372. 
3,859,108. 
10,291,301. 
8,387,231. 
9,607,543. 


426,817. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
102 Maiden Lane 
New York 5, New York 


206 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
































“Sparky”, the Dalmatian pup selected 


as the symbol of the Advertising Coun- 


1 Oe 

v cil’s new fire prevention campaign, may 
BN : \ be an animal, but he’s not dumb. Asa 
matter of fact, everyone — including insurance 
agents — can profit from his advice. 

In these days of inflated property values, fire 
prevention assumes ever-increasing importance. As 
a valuable public service, it gains community 
recognition and good will for you and your busi- 
ness. And remember, every fire prevented before 
it starts means money in your pocket — con- 
tinuing premiums that would otherwise be lost as 


soon as insurable property is destroyed. 








Make fire prevention a regular part of your work 
the entire year, not just during Fire Prevention Week. 
There are plenty of fire-prevention aids to assist you. 
Motion pictures, posters, prepared talks and book- 
lets are available through our companies as well as 
rom the National Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
National Fire Protection Association, and the 


National Association of Insurance Agents. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE AND MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Fire and Marine Insurance — All Forms 


Affiliated with AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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HE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


TWO PARTS | Sper TWO 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER INTERPRETING THE TRUE SPIRIT [COR LSURANCE 


(SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS, ESTABLISHED IN 1899) 
Published by The Eastern Underwriter Co., 93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. Printed in.U.S.A. 
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The Gold Book 
of 
Life Insurance Selling 








Why Life Insurance Selling Is A Career Institute of Life Insurance 


Of Great Attraction ‘ 
Life Insurance Agency Management 


Earl Trangmar Shows Future Great Association 
Opportunities in Production : cal 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
Community Activities of Agents 


What St. Louis Civic Leaders Think of 
Insurance 


American Life Convention 
Life Insurers Conference 
ithutsnte Aesntétie lneurance J. L. Batchler on Life Office Management 


Commissioners B. M. Anderson on 1952 Congressional 


; Tax Actions 
Wives Tell Why They Are Glad Their 
Husbands Are In Insurance Curry, Ecklund, Gearhart and Campbell & 


Vineyard Agencies 
Milton Ellis on Significance of the Policy 
Alvin Dalager, Olen E. Anderson and 


Families and Homes of Insurance Men Robert Redpath Jr. Careers 





The Life Insurance Salesmanship Edition 


1952 
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This 
_ is / 


TRAIGHT-THINKING Americans are proud to take care of themselves 


and their families . . . proud to work and earn, to plan and save. 














Through the service of life insurance they have made sure that, in the 
aggregate, vast sums will be paid to them or their families when money is 


needed most . . . when their earnings will be interrupted, or will stop . . . never to start again. 
The insurance they own comes from their personal thrift made possible through free enterprise. 


And free enterprise —large and small businesses owned and operated by people like you and 
your neighbors—is financed largely by the assets which stand back of life insurance. These assets 
are invested in farms and homes and in manufacturing industries, public utilities, railroads, and 
other kinds of business, all providing employment for millions of people . . . and in other 


channels of investment contributing to the growth and stability of the nation’s economic structure. 


Less obvious but no less important, life insurance makes a rich contribution to the social 
fabric of the country by encouraging self-reliance, planned and persistent saving, and financial 
independence. 

With the increase in life insurance ownership, there has come an ever-increasing acceptance 
of man’s responsibility to provide for the members of his family, not only as long as he lives, but as 
long as they are dependent. This sound philosophy, coupled with the availability of life insurance 
to all segments of the American people, is an increasing influence for good on the social well-being 


of America. 


Massachusetts Matual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Owned by its policyholders — Operated for them. 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 

The Home Insurance Company 

The Home Indemnity Company 

Marine Office of America 

American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Commerce Insurance Company 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
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clientele. 









Charles S. McAllister 







J. Arch Williams 





The Life Underwriter 


Steadily Grows 


ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT, CLU 


NEW ENGLAND 


In Importance 


The stature of the life insurance agent has significantly in- 
creased not alone because the importance of life insurance to 
American business and the public has advanced so rapidly—his 
prestige has grown with his ability and willingness to serve the 
community and the industry as a whole as well as his own 


More and more life insurance men and women are accepting 
responsible jobs in civic and charitable groups in their home 
towns throughout the country. They continue to work devotedly 
through our traditional organizations to maintain the standards 
of their profession at the highest level. 


Our own associate pictured at the left, the 
current president of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York City, is an outstanding 
example of this unselfish “extra-curricular” ac- 
tivity. We take pride in his election to this 
office, and we know the Asscciation will thrive 
under his capable leadership. 


Charlie would be the first to point out, how- 
ever, that he is only one of 15 New England 
Mutual field men now serving as presidents of 
different life insurance associations from Port- 
land, Maine, to Portland, Oregon. 


THE SCHMIDT 


H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 

































Perhaps there is no direct relationship be- 
tween this type of service and business growth. 
It is a fact, nevertheless, that the New England 
Mutual’s new paid-for production for the first 
six months was 1414 % ahead of the same period 
last year, and is more than was issued in any 
full year prior to 1946. 


With a gain of 16% ourselves, we like to 
think, as one of the Company’s “million-or- 
more-a-month” agencies, that we had some part 
in this accomplishment. 


AGENCY 


ROGER W. SCHMIDT, CLU 


“ General Agents «4 


OF BOSTON 


217 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. . . . 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WOrth 4-3800 


Assistants to General Agents 


Aart Hoogenboom 


Erwin W. Hahn 
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WE SOLICIT SURPLUS AND 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS...! 


FULLY VESTED BROKERAGE AGREEMENTS. 


Complete line of contracts, including: 


Juvenile 

Progressive Juvenile 
Annuities 

Substandard 

Group of all Kinds 

Pension Plans of All Types 


Unusual disability income provisions. 





THIS AGENCY IS RECOGNIZED FOR ITS 
SERVICE WHICH IS SECOND TO NONE 


ob 


General Agent 





NEW YORK CITY AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


20 PINE STREET, NEW YORK HANOVER 2-0430 


Assistants to General Agent 


Conrad R. White Frank B. Morgan, C.L.U. John E. Gregory 








HOME OFFICE — SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE ames f/, CMH ORGANIIATION 


120 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. @e Plaza 7-6084 


October 3, 1952 








Since 1922 





NEW YORK - MIAMI 


“You've Got to Know Your Stuff to be with The 
Ranni Agency,”’’ say these three Ranni Key Men 


CHARLES W. McKEONE Frank Donat: VINCENT J. DIGLIO 
General Manager WILLIAM C. RANNI Manager, Miami Office 
New York Office Production Manager Pan American Building 

New York Office 


James G. Ranni, general agent of the Manhattan Life Insurance Co., is proud to present these three well- 


known specialists who daily play such an important part in providing the kind of service that’s made the Ranni 


Organization so popular with Brokers. 


Just about everyone in the life insurance business knows Charlie McKeone, general manager of the Ranni 


New York Organization. He’s been in the business for over thirty years, and really knows his way around. 


Bill Ranni, production manager of the New York office, and Jim Diglio, manager of the Miami office, 
would be the first to admit that they owe a lot to Charlie McKeone’s careful training. They too, have qualified 


as knowing their stuff, so they’ve graduated to key posts in the Ranni set-up. 


Whatever your problem, you can count on these three men to help you, or for that matter any member 


of the Ranni Organization in New York or in Miami is at your service. 


To sum it all up, you’ve got to know your stuff to be with Ranni. 


Brokerage and Excess Lines Invited 


JAMES G. RANNEI,. General Agent 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company New York 19, N. Y. 


flies 25 Years of bbe How” a fhe a, O,ganization 
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FAITH--- 


Let us have faith that right makes right; and 


in that faith let us to the end, dare to do our 
duty as we understand it. 


—Abraham Lincoln 


Much of the richness of life and living would be lost if we did not possess the 
enduring faith in the company we represent, in people, and in the future of the in- 
stitution of life insurance. 


This agency, now in the midst of one of its most successful years, has been built 
up and has flourished for many years, with these qualities of faith uppermost. We 
cherish among our most valuable assets the good will of the life insurance fraternity 
and of a growing number of satisfied policyholders. Their faith in our ability to 
satisfy their needs will never be displaced. 


June 1 marked the 14th anniversary of our representation of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, whose 90 years of dependable performance of its duty to millions of 
policyholders has marked it as one of America’s leading companies. We are proud 
to be recognized as one of the leading agencies of this company, a position that 
could not be maintained without the loyalty of our agent and broker friends. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. Camps, General Agent 


Frank McCaffrey, Assistant General Agent 
110 East 42nd St., New York—Suite 1701—Across from Grand Central Station 
MUrray Hill 6-4445 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURANCE TO MEET ALL MODERN NEEDS INCLUDING LIFE, ANNUITIES, GROUP, 
WHOLESALE, SALARY SAVINGS and PENSION TRUSTS 


Supervisors: 
Harold J. Cronin Sime Einstein Harry M. Detjen 


Herbert A. Davis 


Lowell C. Camps 
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... Because The Travelers Life Insur- 
ance contracts are tailored to fit the 


needs of all your clients. 


. . . Because The Travelers has specially 
trained Life brokerage men whose job is 
to serve you, at no charge. 

... Because you can always be sure of 
full commissions regardless of the part 
played by The Travelers in seeing, 


servicing, or selling your prospects. 


... Because The Travelers has an un- 


equaled record of customer satisfaction, 





quick settlements, and complete re- 


sponsibility to the insured. 


. .. Because you share in the customer 
acceptance which The Travelers has 
built up through a continuous program 
of national advertising and sales aids. 

. .. Because a Travelers Life brokerage 
man is always on call—as handy as 
your telephone. He will be happy to give 
you full information on all Travelers 


Life contracts. 


For further details, consult the nearest 
Travelers Life Manager or General Agent. 


The Traveler S INSURANCE COMPANY 





Hartford, Connecticut 
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for 
OUTSTANDING 
GENERAL AGENCY SERVICE 
to 


SURPLUS WRITERS AND BROKERS 





| see el 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 





includes 
PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE 


LOW COST TERM MODIFIED LIFE 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY OR SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISION 
SUBSTANDARD ANNUITIES 
COMPLETE GROUP FACILITIES 


PENSIONS 





THE ALLEN- PRATT (GENERAL AGENCY 


225 Broadway - - New York 7, N. Y. 
EDWIN J. ALLEN, CLU and HAROLD G. PRATT, General Agents 


A. Robert Jacobs and Joseph D. Murphy Edward J. Scheding and Peter Smith Albert T. Dittmann 


Assistant General Agents Agency Assistants Agency Supervisor 





MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 









































WINER VOTE 
BOOKSTAVER 
ON THE 


SECURITY MUTUAL 
TICKET 


Platform: service, planning, field assistance 
Record: experience, leadership, personnel 
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| BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER AGENCY ' 

MURRAY WALDMAN 500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 36, N. Y. HERMAN FEINGOLD 
Asst. Genera | Agent CHickering 4-8330 | Brokerage Mgr. | 
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Why... Selling Life Insurance 


Is A Career... Of Great Attraction 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


O YOU like people and have you a high regard for your 

fellow man? Are you an extravert and not an introvert? Is 
your life more pleasantly rounded and your enjoyment of living 
greater when you are with others rather than when in communion 
with yourself? Are you impatient with any assumption that the 
pattern of living in the United States and Canada is out of touch 
with good citizenship? 

Would your life be stimulated and uplifted if you could play 
a significant and strong role in making your country a better place 
in which to live, in keeping families, homes and business ownership 
in your community intact? And would it not be especially gratify- 
ing to you, if such eventualities could be definitely materialized, 
within the periphery of your own activity? Would you not regard 
it as a thrilling tribute to your individual personality if in your 
contacts, you found that those you are meeting daily have such a 
strong, warm, deep-seated belief in your judgment and your char- 
acter and found you so sympathetic and understanding that they 
feel impelled to acquaint you with the most intimate details of the 
problems of their families, firesides and human relationships—not 
only to ask your advice and counsel but be willing to be guided 
by it? 

If the answer to all of those queries is in the affirmative; if 
you have a genuine liking for salesmanship and for continuous 
mixing with men, women and children, and are not only willing but 
anxious to visit homes, offices and factories daily in offering as a 
friend and counselor your economic assistance and that of the great 
institution which stands behind you when you encounter the con- 
stantly shifting and complex drama of human relations, then life 
insurance beckons to you as a life time career. 

And, once having embarked in such manner of making a living 
you will find yourself an important factor in the nation’s greatest 
private enterprise activity, a business which will make available 
to you an extraordinary amount of assistance and guidance in 
helping make you more wise and expert in handling the problems 
which you will be called upon to assist in solving. And furthermore, 
you will have the further satisfaction of immediately representing 
an institution which has given economic assistance to millions of 
people, many of whom without such aid would become subject to 
distressing financial difficulties—would often find themselves hope- 
lessly unable to meet them. 

The Great Forces Behind the Agent 

Just what is the help and assistance from the companies, their repre- 
sentatives and their organizations which are extended to the agent, will 
be reviewed on other pages of this issue of The Gold Book. And, also 
on those pages is published the careers of some of the people of all 
ages who have found the career of life insurance selling a particularly 
engrossing, stimulating and satisfactory experience. 

As soon as the new insurance agent goes into the street, the home, 


the business office, the factory, carrying in his pocket his first visible 
possession and tool for use in his new vocation—the rate book—he will 
find himself encountering the beginning of an extraordinary chain of 
circumstances which automatically and at once begin to act in his interest. 
The picture which faces the new agent—and all other agents—is this: 

He has now become a more useful person in his community; is 
working in a field of endeavor in which his self-respect is bolstered. His 
stature will continue to grow in importance among his fellow citizens 
as his services to his clients increase. 

He has entered a business where his own abilities are brought into 
play; where the best in his individuality is developed and where he can 
become master of his own objectives and his own time. 

Quickly, he makes the discovery that he is armed with at least two 
panoplies which count in a big way in any locale. They are the strength 
of the institution which furnishes the product that he is selling and the 
confidence of the public in that product. He has become a factor in the 
business which is most popular with the public and has done most for it. 
In no interview will it be necessary for him to defend the solvency, the 
strength, the need of life insurance or demonstrate that it meticulously 
carries out its obligations because those facts are taken for granted. For 
generations the public in its buying of life insurance has witnessed its 
satisfactory performance. So he will encounter friends of life insurance 
everywhere. It will be difficult for him to find a family which has not 
benefitted in some way by life insurance or knows some family which 
has profited by its beneficence. 

He will learn that familiar as is the great bulk of the population 
with the life insurance story it is one which must constantly be retold 
and in this retelling he will find one of his supreme satisfactions. Although 
tens of thousands of people are daily being seen by insurance salesmen 
the description of what life insurance does, has done and can do in our 
economy always remains fresh and engrossing as new needs are developed 
and cared for by life insurance. It is a repetition that holds the interest: 
that never wears thin. But there are not enough salesmen in the field 
to narrate this story as often and in as many places as will make the 
ownership of life insurance complete as it should be. There are still 
countless numbers of persons who have never been visited by a life 
insurance agent, but should be. 

The ambitious, socially minded, conscientious salesman of life insur- 
ance will welcome the responsibility of interviewing as many persons as 
he possibly can get around to see not only for increasing friendships and 
acquaintances but because he will bear in mind the social or domestic 
tragedies which may occur in which he will have a measure of responsi- 
bility if he neglects to call upon these individuals and could have done 
so. So the new agent finds himself in a field which is never thoroughly 
cultivated and in consequence contains endless potentialities for him to 


explore. There are no lack of prospects. 
His Acceptability by the Community 


Another early discovery which the life insurance agent makes is 
that there is no other type of salesman who is more quickly acceptable 
to the community after it recognizes that he is willing to devote earnest 
attention to and work co-operatively with the worthwhile civic, humani- 
tarian and social forces of his town. In his daily work he will be con- 
stantly meeting all segments of the population—from the humblest worker 
to the most distinguished citizen. To some agents all doors are open. 
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Men of All Ages Succeed As Life Insurance Agents 


Left to right—James R. O’Donnell, 25, Columbus; Richard M. Nicklas, 30, Reading; Bernard Feinberg, 35, Newark; Samuel G. 
45, Montreal; Wilfred H. Simeral, CLU, 50, New York-42nd Street; Harry G. Feldman, 60, Pittsburgh; Paul H. Dobbins, 70, Atlanta. All of these agents are with 


Aetna Life. 


To every agent is the opportunity furnished of going on community 
committees because he possesses those characteristics which make him 
welcome in such civic circles. They include religious, social welfare, 
philanthropic, hospital and civic committees, and while this type of work 
will add to his prestige, making him better known as a valuable member 
of the community, it will also bring to him the inner satisfaction that 
comes from the pursuit of work in behalf of higher morale and welfare 
of his fellow citizens. 

As a salesman the agent finds himself in a field where there is no 
age limit to handicap successful pursuit of business. If only 21, so are 
hundreds of thousands of other men, nearly all of whom are within reach 
of the country’s insurance sales force as prospect availables. If 70, he 
will find a considerable reservoir of prospects, men who have lived long 
enough to regret that they have not become owners of adequate protection. 


The Satisfaction of Unselfish Service 


It is a business in which technique is always being improved and his 
own agency and his own company through conferences, meetings or 
schools give constant aid to him. The longer an agent sells the more 
expert he becomes. As his own selling operations expand his sought-for 
experience and advice will make a growing number of families and 
businesses depend for an economic prop upon the product which he 
represents. 

Freedom of operation is one of the agent’s assets. Few inhibitions 
will be encountered by him as to whom he shall see, whether the visit 
be to an apprentice in a plant or to a man of substantial affairs. In 
classification of prospects for insurance sales there is no sex distinction 
because women as well as men are insurance buyers. Not all agents can 
become members of the Million Dollar Round Table, but most agents 
make a satisfactory living and can do better than that if they extend the 
number of their calls, put on an extra effort. And what other career, 
with the possible exceptions of religion and medicine, offers so much 
real satisfaction in unselfish service? 

The position of the insurance agent is secure. The institution of 
life insurance constantly reaches new heights. Insurance companies are 
progressive organizations whose protection does not pass out of the 
picture. He is not at the mercy of the state of the nation’s economy. 
The need for life insurance is as imperative in hard times as during 
prosperity. Whether the period be one of inflation or deflation there 
are irrefutable arguments for additional ownership of life insurance. 

And the greatest satisfaction which can come to the agent is when 
he has made a sale. At the beginning of his career, and with added 
emphasis as he pursues it, he recognizes what that sale means for the 
future of the policyholder and his beneficiaries. No one is more acutely 
conscious of the tragic consequences which may occur if the sale had 
not been made. 


Careers of Aetna Life’s 
Field Representatives 


Shown 


The following is a summary of careers 
of Aetna Life field representatives whose 
pictures are printed on first reading page 
of this issue of The Gold Book: 

Andre Chaput, Gilbert W. Boright 
general agency, Montreal, Quebec, is a 
graduate of McGill University and for- 
merly was associated with La Presse, a 
Montreal daily newspaper. He has qual- 
ified four years for membership in the 
Aetna Life Corps of Regionnaires and 
for two years in the Aetna Life Leaders 
Club, organizations of the company’s 
leading salesmen. : 

Samuel G. Colt, Jr., a representative of 
Springfield Agency at Pittsfield, Mass., 
attended Hotchkiss School and Yale 
University. He is a member of the 
3erkshire County Insurance Agents As- 
sociation and is active in civic and 
fraternal organizations at Pittsfield. He 
has qualified nine years in the Corps of 
Regionnaires and eight years in the Life 
Leaders Club. 

Paul H. Dobbins, associate general 
agent, Henry A. Maddox general agency, 
Atlanta, entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in 1899 and subsequently served for 
25 years as head of the Georgia general 
agency of National Life of Vermont. 
In 1929 he became associated with the 
Aetna Life as assistant general agent in 
Georgia and later became general agent, 
a position he held until 1947 when he 
returned to personal production work 
with the title of assistant general agent. 
Mr. Dobbins has received the National 
Quality Award four times since 1948. He 
is a past president of the Atlanta Life 
Underwriters Association and a member 
of Atlanta Life Managers Club, Atlanta 
Life Insurance & Trust Council, and 
for four years has been a member of the 
Aetna Life Corps of Regionnaires. 


Bernard Feinberg, H. Horton Hum- 
phrey general agency, Newark is a resi- 








Colt, Jr., 40, Springfield; Andre Chaput, 


Above At All Ages 


dent of Elizabeth, N. J., where is presi- 
dent of a B’nai B’rith Lodge and a 
member of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is a life member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table and has qualified 
for five years for the Aetna Life Corps 
of Regionnaires and the Life Leaders 
Club. 

H. G. Feldman, Chase & Company 

general agency, Pittsburgh received his 
law degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He is a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and has qualified for 
4 years as a member of the Aetna Life 
Corps of Regionnaires and the Life 
Leaders Club. He is a member of the 
Pittsburgh Life Insurance & Trust Coun- 
cil Chamber of Commerce, Civic and 
Variety Club. 
: Richard M. Nicklas, Reading, Pa., 
is president of the Franklin County 
Life Underwriters Association and for 
three years has received the National 
Quality Award for outstanding service as 
a life underwriter. He is a member 
of the Pennsylvania Leaders Club and 
is active jn civic and fraternal affairs 
in Chambersburg. 

James R. O'Donnell, Burton C. Holmes 
general agency, Columbus, Ohio, was 
graduated from Ohio State University 
and formerly was connected with the 
Ohio ‘National Bank. He is a member 
of the Columbus Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and Knights of Columbus and has quali- 
fied for the Aetna Life Corps of Region- 
naires. 

Wilfred H. Simeral, Louis Sechtman 
general agency, New York City, has been 
a CLU since 1933. He is a member of 
the Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York, and has qualified 
for twelve years for membership in the 
Aetna Life Corps of Regionnaires. He 
is a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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The Greatest Opportunities 
For Agents Are Ahead 


Expanding Markets and Growing Needs Open New Vistas 


For Career Insurance Salesmen 


By Eart TRANGMAR 


Assistant Vice President, Field Management, Metropolitan Life 


A period of expanding opportunities 
may well be opening for the life insur- 
ance salesman—suggesting that the en- 
ergy and initiative that made an agent 
successful yesterday, and that make him 
successful today, may bring him even 
more attractive rewards tomorrow. Of 
course, there will be those who will pro- 
test loudly “It ain’t so!” Their views are 
reminiscent of the blight of authors who 
a decade or two ago assured us our oil 
reserves were about to dry up; our iron 
ore exhausted; our coal fields depleted. 
New discoveries and new technologies, as 
we all well know, today make these 
prophecies sound like a lot of nonsense. 
These dour pessimisms have, as is nearly 
always the case, been negatived by in- 
ventions, energy, and imagination—and 
by events that have opened new vistas 
of opportunity. The new advances in so 
many fields would seem to bear witness 
again to the soundness of a statement 


tion; (5) that the needs which can most 
satisfactorily be served through life in- 
surance are increasing in number; (6) 
that the purchasing power needed to buy 
this added protection is expanding; (7) 
that the ability to appreciate the need for 
this protection—a vital essential in any 
market—is growing; (8) that the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the market for 
life insurance as a whole is that it is 
expanding. The list could be extended, 
but it will suffice for a beginning. 


More Widows Needing Income for 
ore Years 


Now for a closer look at these eight 
items. What about the probability that 
we will have more widows who will need 
to be provided for? The statisticians 
provide us with very precise answers— 
arising primarily out of the fact that 
today women are living longer than for- 
merly. This will illustrate: (Chart A) 


with the increased likelihood of widow- 
hood, there is the Ago 5 of more 
years as a widow. It calls for no super 
insight to recognize the bearing of this 
fact upon the market served by the life 
insurance agent. 

Tied in with this development—arising 








EARL R. TRANGMAR 


children would help contribute some sup- 
port. It is illuminating to explore today’s 
situation in respect to such support. 
(Chart C) In 1910 just one child in 10 of 
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A wife becoming widow now, at age 40, may 
expect 51/2 years more of widowhood than in 


1900. 


By 1975 she may expect 312 years more than 
now, and 9 years more than in 1900. 





Chart B 


out of increased longevity—is another as- 
pect of dependency having to do with 
dependent children. In years past it was 
expected that even at early ages, the 


high school age was in high school; in 
1950 three in four of such children were 
in high school—and the trend continues 
upward. In 1900 only one in 25 of col- 














Chart A 


attributed to the late J. P. Morgan that 
“it never pays to go bear on America.” 

There are many trends, many develop- 
ments, which suggest that the future in 
life insurance has much to offer the en- 
terprising life insurance agent. Let’s 
take stock of some of these develop- 
ments. Let’s call them off. Then, let’s 
take a quick look at each in somewhat 
greater detail. First, to call them off, 
we find eight items with impressive po- 
tentialities—(1) the probability that we 
will have more widows who will need to 
be provided for; (2) the probability that 
there will be more dependent children 
who will have to be provided for, for a 
longer time; (3) that in the case of both 
men and women, there will be larger 
numbers for whom provision will need 
to be made in the years of retirement 
after age 65; (4) that there are greatly 
increased life values that require protec- 


In 1920 the chances that a 30-year-old 
wife with a husband 35 would some day 
become a widow were 60 in 100. To- 
day, the chances are about 70 in 100— 
and the trend is toward a further in- 
crease. Wives tend, for a number of rea- 
sons, to live longer than their husbands, 
and this tendency is, if anything, being 
accelerated. 

There is another interesting and signi- 
ficant aspect of this trend which also 
has a relevancy to the need for life in- 
surance—and the life insurance agent. 
Not only will more women live longer 
than their husbands, but the number of 
years they may expect to live as widows 
has increased. (Chart B) Take the case 
of a woman age 40 in 1900. She might 
then have expected to live 2914 years. 
A woman age 40 in 1947 expected to live 
34% years. A woman age 40 in 1975 may 
expect to live 3814 years. So, coupled 
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was in college. In 1950 one in 
in college—and this trend, too, 
upward. The period of depend- 
ency for children has become greater, 
not less. Hence, we see a multiplying 
of the need for the insurance agent and 
his service—the prospect of (a) more 
widows; (b) widows needing income for 
more years; and (c) more years during 
which there will be need of income for 
dependent children. These three factors 
alone—even if there were no others— 
would make a most impressive case for 
the opportunities in view for tomorrow’s 
agent. 

What about the needs of the head of 
the family—that is, for himself, as dis- 
tinct from the need for coverage for de- 
pendents? There are some notable trends 
here, also. Reference has been made to 
the increased longevity for women. More 
years of life likewise are in prospect for 
men. (Chart D) In 1900 one in two men 
of age 25 could look forward to reaching 
age 65. In 1947 two in three could ex- 
pect to attain age 65. By 1975 it is anti- 
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continues 
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cipated that among men age 25, about 
three in four can expect to reach age 
65. Yes, men as well as women have Expectancy after 65 


been the beneficiaries in improvement of 
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longevity; the difference is simply that 1975 — 13 years 15 years 
the ladies have gotten somewhat the bet- 
ter break by adding more to their years - Chart D 


of expectancy than have the men. The 
pertinent fact that emerges, insurance- 
wise—the fact with attractive possibili- 
ties for life underwriting and the life 
underwriter—is the requirement that 
more men must make provision for them- 
selves after age 65 because they, too, will 
have more years after 65 for which they 
must make provision. And, for that pur- 
pose, of course, life insurance is, with the 
help of the agent, for most persons the 
most practical prescription. 


to how all this affects the insurance 
agent and his market, we see a still 
further broadening of his opportunities 
for the sale of life insurance; not only 
are there more lives to protect—there 
also are larger life values. 
The Ballooning Market 

What about other values, other needs 
of concern to the agent and that bear 
on his opportunities? This is a subject, 
the adequate exposition of which might 
well require not just a book, but many 


Larger Life Values : : 3 

8 } books. Business insurance, for example, 

This brings us to the matter of the in one or another of its many forms— 
values to be eietected. If we were dis- sole proprietor, key man, partnership, 


close corporation—has always been rec- 
pe desirable. Today, however, 


we would say that 
property values to 


cussing fire insurance, 
there are now greater 


as 


be protected. In life insurance, the val- the business man has only to take one 
ues we have to protect are life values, look at the 22 pages of Form 706 (the 
and today these life values are larger. Federal Estate Tax report) to recognize 
Probably the leading authority in the this protection as not only desirable but 
country on the scientific calculation of well nigh imperative. The market for all 
life values is Dr. Louis I. ‘Dublin; his forms of business insurance may be 


book on this subject is well known. U sing said to be more than expanding; it would 


his formulas, he gives us this typical be more accurate to describe it as bal- 
illustration of how life values have looning. 
grown. (Chart E) He takes for an ex- But it is not alone the businessman 
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Chart E 
ample an average urban worker—age 30. who is being required to turn to life 
The annual earni ings of this average insurance for safeguarding himself and 
urban worker in 1928 approximated his properties. In one way or another 
$1,300. This gave him a life value of this requirement is being imposed on al- 
$12,000. This same average urban worker most everyone. The exactions of the tax 
earned about $2,800 in 1948, and the fig- collector have become such as to make 
ure has since been subs tantially hiked. life insurance even more than previously 
In 1948 the life value of this average the simplest means open to most persons 
urban worker—based on his average for creating an estate. Little as we may 
higher earnings—had moved up $38,000 like some aspects of these developments 
and is still moving up. To get back -if we can use the word “like” at all— 











they nevertheless have tended to call the 
services of the life underwriter into even 
greater demand. They serve, also, to 
demonstrate again the astonishing versa- 
tility and flexibility of life insurance 
service—its extraordinary adaptation to 
almost every sort of economic and social 
development. To pontificate for a mo- 
ment, the facts would seem to suggest 
that since people must have money, and 


| Earl R. Trangmar 


Mr. Trangmar is a graduate of 
Michigan State College where he held 
most every office within the gift of 
the student body. He entered jour- 
nalism becoming a reporter, special 
writer and editor of Michigan papers. 
Before joining Metropolitan Life in 
October, 1930, he was one of three 
partners in a well known national 
advertising agency. His first work 
with Metropolitan was as director of 
marketing and distribution service in 
the Policyholders Service Bureau. In 
1933 he was appointed director of the 
research advertising division and in 
1937 was transferred to field manage- 


ment division as assistant to Vice 
President C. J. North. He is now 
assistant vice president, field) man 
agement division. 

Mr. Trangmar, along with John 


Marshall Holcombe, Jr., and Chester 
O. Fischer, was a member of the 
committee which drew up the blue- 
print for the consolidation of Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau and 
Life Insurance Agency Officers As- 
sociation into the present Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. With Henry E. North and Cecil 
J. North he helped set up the Coop- 
erative Fund for Underwriter Train- 
He is chairman of the textbook 


ing. 
committee and member of examina- 
tion board of American College of 





Life Underwriters and has been ac- 
tive on committees having to do with | 
LUTC and the sales promotion and | 
editorial workshops set up by Life 
Advertisers Association. 
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since what we disburse is money, we There are more people working—more 


may anticipate an undiminishing demand 
for money. The significance of this 
will hardly be missed by the man look- 
ing over the possibilities of life insur- 
ance selling as a career. 
Expanse of Purchasing Power 

Still it does not require the cerebra- 
tions of a master mind to appreciate that 
the existence of a need, and capacity 
to meet a need, may be and usually are 
two quite different things. A need exists 
for an unshrinkable dollar, but as yet 
we seem not to have one. However, it is 
true that in the market in which the life 
insurance agent is working, there has 
been an expansion of purchasing power; 
more people do have the money to buy 
insurance for their increased needs. 
There has been an increase both in the 
working population and in incomes 
earned by this working population. 
(Chart F) Everyone knows this, but a 
few figures will serve to add substance 
to the fact. For example, our working 
population in 1900 was estimated at about 
28,500,000. In 1950 it was placed at about 
63,500,000. In 1960 it has been estimated 
that it should reach about 70,000,000. 


people whose employment makes them 
approachable for the agent. 

What about amount of income—which 
is a principal index of purchasing power ? 
Possibly the simplest means of illustrat- 
ing developments here is to note the evo- 
lution in family incomes. It was esti- 
mated that in 1935-1936, ‘the income of 
about 50% of the families in the country 
was under $1,100 and about half over 





$1,100. In 1945 the corresponding figure 
was half under $2,400 and half over 
$2,400. In 1950 it was half under 


$3,000 and half over $3,000. In 1960, it 
has been estimated that the figure may 
approximate half under $4,000 and half 
over $4,000. What these figures say, with- 
out attempting refinements, is that many 
more people are making money and 
many more are mz iking more. Perhaps 
this explains why the membership of the 
Million Dollar Round Table continues on 
the up and up—and why life underwriters 
generally have so substantially lifted 
their sights and may well expect to lift 
them still higher. 

It has been suggested that in today’s 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Me 


cA First Year Quota 


Of One Million 


By James J. SERRA 


Mutual Life of New York, Shreveport, La 


You ask me why Percy Goyne gave 
me that whopping quota? Why he 
thought | could do it+ 

I believe something on my personal 
background will be helpful in answer- 
ing the question. I was graduated from 
Centenary College in 1936, being quite ac- 
tive in those four years. For instance: 
| lettered in football, baseball and basket- 
ball, serving as captain in basketball my 
senior year. In those days, Centenary 
boasted of pretty fair country football 
teams as it regularly beat such teams as 
Texas U., Southern Methodist, T.C.U., 
Arkansas, Baylor, Texas A. & M., Mis- 
sissipp! State. Naturally, the people of 
Shreveport were enthusiastic followers of 
our exploits and we became personally 
acquainted with many fans. IT was fortu- 
nate enough 40 be elected president of 
my freshman, junior and senior classes, 
president of the student body and presi- 
dent of my fraternity. Many of my 
classmates are now business men and 
women here and easy for me to see. 

Goes to Work for Oil Company 

Upon graduation I immediately went 
to work for Esso Standard and as a 
sideline entered into boys’ work in 
which activity I continued for 10 years 
receiving the Optimist Club “Friend of 
the Boy” award in 1947. As a result of 
the work with the boys I became ac- 
quainted with a vast number of them, 


When Janes 


J. Serra started. with the 











Mr. and Mrs. James J. Serra 


Mutual Life of New York in 


Shreveport, La., on June 20, 1949, his manager, Percy Goyne, now manager 


in Dallas, 


Goyne was right; 


people. 


set his production goal at an even million dollars 
months. He sized Serra up as a man who « 
Serra saw them. 
he almost did. He actually started writing on July 1, 


for the first 12 
ould sec a tremendous number 
He didn’t write the million, but 
1949. Between that date 


and the following 12 months he wrote $995,407. of which he paid for $829,- 
150. He made 1,596 contacts, got 596 leads and had 749 interviews, In this 


article for The Gold Book he tells how 


some of whom today are business men 
in our community. I have always been a 
member of the YMCA, serving on nu- 
merous committees and on board of 
directors. My interest in Centenary Col- 
lege alumni activities was continued and 
I served as president of the Alumni 
Foundation in 1949. 

In 1944 I joined the Masonic Lodge 
and was Master of Joppa Lodge in 
1949. This is largest Masonic Lodge in 
Louisiana. From there I went into the 
Scottish Rite and Shrine. In 1949 I was 
DeMolay “Dad” of the Shreveport 
Chapter, Order of DeMolay. My activity 
extended into the First Methodist 
Church of Shreveport, the sixth largest 
in the world. I taught Sunday School 
classes, and belonged to the Methodist 
Men’s class and board of stewards. Being 
chosen a runner-up in Shreveport’s 1950 


Met General Agent in Air Force 


Richard K. Marshall of the Leonard 
H. Rosenberg agency of Columbus Mu- 
tual Life in Baltimore, first met his gen- 
eral agent while they were in the United 
States Air Force during World War 


Il. During this period of war service 


together and in the years following the 
war Rosenberg discussed with Marshall 
the opportunities of the life insurance 
business. After two years spent in the 
teaching profession Marshall decided to 
go into life insurance and with Rosen- 
berg. 

From June, 1951, until January, 1952 
Marshall learned the fundamentais of the 
business along with paying for $240,000 
of life insurance during the first six 
months. His specialty has been military 
business. He believes those in the service 
deserve more than a so-called “quick- 
sale.” He believes in building up a per- 
manent clientele among service men. Al- 
ready he has had considerable repeat 
business. 

Marshall is a native of Baltimore. Ex- 
cept for the three years in the Army 
Air Forces he has spent all of his life 
there. He is 28, married, has two 
daughters and a son. After being dis- 
charged from the Air Force he attended 


Johns Hopkins University where he ob- . 


tained Bachelor of Arts and Master 
of Arts degrees. From 1949 to 1951 he 
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taught in the Gilman Country School, 
Baltimore. He joined Columbus Mutual 
in June, 1951. 





he did it. 


“Young Man of the Year” contest fol 
lowed. 

At present I am a member of Shreve- 
port Recreation Council and have served 
on the board of the TB League, Council 
of Social Agencies, and have been busy 
in Community Chest work for years. I 
was in Rotary two years and now belong 
to the Exchange Club and have an 
office in the local chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 

Has Great Natural Market 

Such activities naturally placed me on 
a “first name” spez aking basis with a 
large number of people—both men and 
women. That background, according to 
Percy Goyne, furnished me with a 
natural market. His philosophy and mine 
matched perfectly—service to your fellow 
man. This, with a great desire to get 
into a business where I would be com- 


pensatéd in direct proportion to the 
time and effort spent were plus factors 
for me. Life insurance was the answer 
More than anything else in the world | 
wanted to tell people about life insur- 
ance. This led Percy to believe that with 
conscientious hard work I could reach 
th® coveted million dollar production 
in my first 12 months. 
How He Got 596 Leads 

Now, about those 596 leads. Before | 
entered life insurance I studied its pos 
sibilities for almost six months. I con 
sulted such friends as business men, 
bankers, lawyers, teachers, but only after 
prayer with my pastor did I find the 
answer. Those people served as centers 
of influence for me and were a great 
source of leads. I tried to obtain from 
three to five leads from evéry person 
to whom I talked, whether or not they 
bought insurance. Most of my leads were 
referred leads where I sot letters or 
cards of introduction or had a prospect 
phone me. I used anything to get in on 
a favorable basis. As soon as possible ] 
learned programming which naturally 
meant larger sales and repeat business 
I performed every kind of service im 
aginable regardless of whether or not 
it resulted in immediate business It was 
really a sincere prestige building matter 
I would remind people to get drivers’ 

(Continued on Page 128) 


Teacher Wrote $705,825 First Year 


Philip G. Baird, Olney, IIl., a town of 
8,500 population, entered life insurance 
with Massachusetts Mutual in June, 1951, 
and paid for $705,825 his first year. 
Prior to entering life insurance he spent 
seven years in public school work as a 
teacher and coordinator of vocational- 
industrial subjects. A personal friend 
and associate in social traternal activi- 
ties, H. Nolan Sims, now his general 
agent, sold him the idea of entering 
insurance. Baird had become dissatisfied 
with the future possibilities of teaching, 
especially its financial limitations as he 
struggled during a period of inflation to 
maintain a large and growing family 
which includes three sons. 

One thing which appealed to him about 
life insurance was its scientifically de- 
veloped training program and the “pos- 
sibilities unlimited” as to advancement 
and income. His wife encouraged him 
to make the change. His success has 
been ability to find prospects in need 
of additional insurance who have ability 
to pay premiums and with whom he had 
opportunities to talk. The position he 
held in the community as a result of 
school activities has helped and he got 
good personal counsel and aid from his 
general agent. He understands his obli- 
gations: continued calls both for pros- 
pecting and building clientele; study, 
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keeping records, and he is enthusiastic 
and confident he has picked the right 
career. 
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Robert U. Redpath, Jr., Member of Million Dollar 
Round Table, and Family C 


Camp in Various Parts 


of America Living in Trailer; Belong to American 


and International Groups Increasing Their Under- 


standing of People; Entertain Many Foreigners 


Robert U. Redpath, Jr.. New York 
Citv, a tall, broad-shouldered, dynamic 
and unusually well educated insurance 
man, has often been discussed by his 
confreres in the Million Dollar Round 
Table, as an outstanding example of how 
an insurance agent can live an extraordi- 
narily full life. In his case that means a 
life in which he has become acquainted 
with an exceedingly wide range of peo- 
ple, including many from abroad. He has 
demonstrated considerable acumen in 
learning what they think, their motiva- 
tions, iin they live and how interna- 
tional entente of human relationships can 
be improved. ; 

Mr. Redpath’s clients include some of 
the most important of the country’s cor- 
porations and other concerns in industry, 
commerce, publishing and similar fields. 
He believes that there is no other busi- 
ness operating in America which offers 
resources for continuing study and im- 
mediate sharing of new knowledge to the 
extent that insurance agents find in their 
field. The human aspects of the insur- 
ance salesman with its expanded corol- 
laries make an especial appeal to him. 
Outside of his insurance activities he 
has done continuous work on interview- 
ing of individuals in connection with 
placement and replacement problems. 


Has Consulted With 100 Profit or Non- 
Profit Corporations 


Although writing insurance for a num- 
ber of companies, Mr. Redpath in 1951 
was Connecticut Mutual’s leader in 
number of cases, and thus won the James 
Lee Loomis award, named after the for- 
mer chairman and president of that com- 
pany. For about 150 profit or non-profit 
corporations he has worked as consultant 
and adviser on the design, underwriting 
and administration of employe benefit 
plans. This has involved the use of all 
forms of Group insurance, individual 
and/or Group policies in combination 
with self-administered trusts. 

Mrs. Redpath was Nancy Shaw Miller 
of Sewickley, Pa. a graduate of Smith 
College. They have four children. Mr. 
and Mrs. Redpath belong to a large 
number of gen AI some national 
in membership, which have as their ob- 
jective achievements in higher standard 
of living, broader cultural and citizenship 
levels, wider educational horizons, great- 
er dissemination of worthwhile knowl- 
edge and improved relationships among 
people. 

With their children they have traveled 
widely by trailer, or other methods of 
transportation, have often remained for 
a considerable time in some particularly 
interesting locale, have been constantly 
in touch with the mores of the nation. 
They have entertained a long succession 
of persons from a variety of nations, 
sometimes such visits having been at the 
large Redpath farm in Vermont. While 
those visitors have been absorbing a 
more accurate knowledge of family "life 
and thought in America the Redpaths 
have correspondingly been broadening 
their knowledge of what persons of 
some other nations think, their experi- 


on Their Farm 





ences and the background of their opin- 
ion moulding. 


Camping in National Parks 


“My wife and I have always enjoyed 
seeing different parts of the country and 
knowing different and new people while 
at the sametime we maintain contact 
with our old triends,” he said. “in 1951 
we drove with our three younger chil- 
dren from New Jersey to California and 
back via the national parks while our 
oldest son was on a bicycle trip through 
Europe and Great Britain. We camped 
at many of the national parks and ex- 
perienced enjoyment in meeting a wide 
variety of people who were similarly 
infected with having such contacts with 
the variety of differences and similarities, 
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Robert U. Redpath Family 


too, that we call the United States. 
“Last winter we lived in our 30 foot 

trailer in a small trailer park on the 

whitest of west coast Florida beaches— 


The Philosophy and Thinking 
Of “Bob” Redpath 


In giving his views on the motivations 
which have dominated his life insurance 
career, his opinions of the mission of life 
insurance, aspects of selling and counsel 
with their conconutants, and his human 
philosophy concepts, Robert U. Redpath, 
Jr., said to The Gold Book: 

I am particularly happy to be working 
at this time when the understanding 
of life insurance and the men and women 
who at every level in the business work 
to extend its application, enjoy an ac- 
ceptance and respect that exceeds any- 
thing that we have known up to this 
time. The advance field underwriter to- 
day needs a range and depth of knowl- 
edges that are difficult to attain, cannot 
be completely attained. However, the 
striving to reach those knowledges and 
to use them fruitfully and_ helpfully 
makes this job more interesting than any 
other I know and more interesting than 
it has ever been in the past. 


Insuring Appraisement 


Estate planning, corporation § insur- 
ances, employe benefit planning, insti- 
tutional supports, meeting of tax pay- 
ments—all these and other knowledges 
are required if one is to fulfill his job, 
not merely as underwriter but as co- 
appraiser of the values, dollar and other- 
wise, that are accruing and can accrue 
in our relatively free society. Since 1936 
I have particularly enjoyed the kind of 
appraising-insuring that starts with the 
problems of compensation at corporate 
level. I still enjoy working with indi- 
viduals and for them. In fact, there is 
no other choice than to recognize that 
we never deal with groups of anonymous 
people but rather with only unique indi- 
viduals—individuals who are different not 
only from one another but from them- 
selves in some other point in time and 
circumstance. Effective estate planning 
requires knowledge of life insurance 


as the most flexible instrument for 

reflecting these uniquenesses and the 

changes that take place through time 

in individual and/or business relation- 

ships. 

Employe-Benefit Planning and Keyman 
Insurance 


During the past 12 years the bulk 
of my work has been done in the field 
of employe-benefit planning and key- 
man insurance. I have tried to under- 
stand the ways in which the functions 
of life insurance companies may be 
effectively combined with those of cor- 
porate trustees in the administration and 
distribution of funds set aside under 
employe-benefit plans of various sorts. 
Whereas 10 years ago the men in busi- 
ness responsible for deciding the shape 
and timing of these plans had little 
knowledge of the techniaues, today’s gen- 
eration of business executives includes 
many who understand these tools and 
use them well. Thanks to the exchange 
of knowledges which has taken place 
within and without our business (through 
such groups as the American Manage- 
ment Association, National Industrial 
Conference Board, publications of the 
leading trust companies) we are doing 
as a country a much more effective 
and imaginative job than was _ possible 
a decade ago. I expect this trend to 
accelerate for the mutual benefit of tax- 
payers, stockholders, benefitted employes 
and, of course, the insurance producer 
and others who combine to advise on 
these problems. 

In no other field of American enter- 
prise is the human factor so important 
as in the sale of life insurance and its 
affiliated coverages and benefits. 


Sharing Personal Experiences 
One factor which has influenced my 
(Continued on Page 132) 


Fort Myers. In that trailer park we 
obtained an excellent preview of the 
reactions of Americans in part retired or 
on fulltime retirement, living happily on 
pensions. Despite the inflationary situ- 
ation they apparently had enough ade- 
quate protection for their needs. As we 
anticipated, people who travel by trailer 
have apparently a desire for mobility 
that ties in with a flexible tolerance and 
a healthy curiosity about other individ- 
uals. In my opinion, many of those who 
are benefitted by our retirement systems 
will come to enjoy ‘mobile’ humans in 
the years ahead when the country’s re- 
tirement systems are producing the 
monies necessary to support increasing 
millions of older people.” 

The farm of the Redpaths, 170 acres 
in the Champlain valley of Vermont, is 
in one of the great beauty spots of the 
East. In rebuilding of the farm the chil- 
dren have helped. 


Has Given Many Lectures 


Mr. Redpath’s reading includes a con- 
siderable quantity of business literature, 
but he finds time for a lot of non- 
business books and articles as well. He 
is particularly interested in the field of 
general semantics where he had the 
privilege of working with the late 
engineer-mathematician, Count Alfred 
Korzybski during the latter years of the 
count’s life. Much of Mr. Redpath’s 
reading has been done on the trains com- 
muting to and from his home in South 
Orange, N. He has greatly enjoyed 
lecturing around the country during re- 
cent years before audiences of insur- 
ance men and others on “general seman- 
tics” as an aid in appraising the dollar 
values in some human relationships. 

His interest in national and interna- 
tional politics and the social problems 
which are part of them has been great. 
He and his wife have worked with such 
groups as the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living, American Field Serv- 
ice Scholarship Fund, Committee on 
Friendly Relations of the YMCA. They 
have made friends in their home with 
some of the fine foreign students who 
have been in America for some time or 
have come to this country for study 
since 1937. The family guest book of 
the Redpaths now lists close friends 
from Germany, Norway, France, Mexico, 
Iran, India and Czechoslovakia. From 
the standpoint of the Redpath family 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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Helping In Community Activities Has Big Appeal 
or Insurance Men 


Has Filled Many Denver Civic Posts 


When he was in the first grade of a 
Kansas City school Isadore Samuels, 
now general agent, New England Mu- 
tual Life, Denver, told a reporter search- 
ing for a feature story that he wanted 
to be a bookkeeper when he grew up so 
he would have all the books he wanted 
to read. Today his formula is some- 
what altered as now he would like to 
be a timekeeper so he will have enough 
time to devote to all his varied inter- 
ests, many of which are current inter- 
ests of the people of Denver. Over the 
years he has managed through extra- 
curricular activities to make meaningful 
his desire to contribute something to 
the community in which he lives, and 
at the same time has been a successful 
general agent. 

Some Community Activities 

Here is a record of the voluntary 
civic activities of Mr. Samuels: He has 
been a vice president and member of 
board of directors, Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, and chairman of its mem- 
bership campaigns. For five consecutive 
years, he served as campaign chairman 
of the Denver Community Chest, raising 
more than $10,000,000, and in 1936 he 
was elected its president. Later he was 
elected president of the Colorado Con- 
ference on Social Work. In 1949 he 
was awarded the Outstanding Citizen’s 
Plaque by the Denver Community Chest. 

Mr. Samuels has been an active mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital at Denver, and 
for the past 25 years, has been the 
chairman of this pioneer, free, non- 
sectarian T.B. institution’s Committee 
on Public Relations. For 20 years, Sam- 
uels was on board of directors of Den- 
ver Red Cross, and was the chapter’s 
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vice chairman during World War II. 
He is also the treasurer, Child Re- 
search Council, University of Colorado 
Medical School, a board member of the 
Denver YMCA, and a board member 
of the General Rose Memorial Hos- 
pital, which he helped to organize. 
President Denver School Board 
From 1940 to 1945, he was appointed 
by the mayor as chairman of the Den- 
ver Board of Recreation. He was elect- 
(Continued on Page 126) 


Smither Was Chairman of Drive To 
Raise Negro YMCA Building Fund 


James W. Smither, Jr., CLU, general 
agent, Union Central Life, New Orleans, 
was brought up in a life insurance at- 
mosphere as his father spent his business 
life in that career. His father taught him 
that insurance men owe a debt to society 
to serve in those activities which make 
for a better society as a whole. 

One of the most interesting jobs un- 
dertaken by James W., Jr., was as chair- 
man of a drive to raise $250,000 for the 
building of a Negro YMCA _ branch 
building, the funds to be raised from 
white people. While the $250,000 goal 
was not reached the committee did raise 
more than $200,000 to make a building 
possible. It was the first time in New 
Orleans that as much as $100,000 had 
ever been raised from white people for a 
Negro welfare project. 

Mr. Smither is a member of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor of 
Louisiana to study and reorganize the 
Port of New Orleans. He is also one of 
the men who have helped make the 
Mardi Gras successful. 


Father Was General Agent Before Him 


Born in Nashville Mr. Smither moved 
to New Orleans in May, 1912. He at- 
tended New Orleans Academy, Wood- 
berry Forest School and Washington and 
Lee University. He became an agent 
of Union Central in 1930, his father at 
that time being general agent of the 
company in New Orleans. 

Mr. Smither is past president of 
both New Orleans Association of Life 
Underwriters and of Life Managers As- 
sociation of New Orleans and is na- 
tional committeeman of the New Or- 


JAMES W. SMITHER, JR. 


leans Association of Life Underwriters. 
He became a CLU in 1942 and is a past 
president of the CLU Chapter of Union 
Central. He became a director of 
American Society of CLU in 1946 and is 
now first vice president of the American 
Society. He holds agency management 
certificates of Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and of Gradu- 
ate School of LIAMA. 





Offered To Adopt Eleven Children 


When John Donald Babb, CLU, 
Security Mutual, Pittsburgh, and Mrs. 
Babb read that 11 children were 
orphaned when a tipsy teen- -ager had 
crashed his car head-on into that of their 
parents who died in the accident, they 
offered to adopt the entire 11 children. 
They have three children of their own, 
a daughter 15 and two sons, 12 and 13. 
The Oakland County Judge Arthur E., 
Moore wanted originally to have the 
family kept intact in Michigan but after 
observing legal requirements for six 
months required by Pennsylvania, the 
Babbs adopted two of the orphans—Jean 
Moore, age 10, and Barbara, age 7. Home 
of the children whose parents were 
killed had been in Leonard, Mich. 
Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Babb in Pitts- 
burgh have adopted some of the other 
children. 

In discussing the tragedy and the of- 
fers for adoption the Philadelphia In- 
quirer said: “Pinch-hitting for parents 
is no easy job in any case. That such 
pinch-hitters come forward to adopt an 
entire family is the kind of cheering 
story that takes a lot of rough edges 
off the normal crop of news.” 


Babb’s Civic Activities 


John D. Babb is a fine example of an 
insurance agent who is linked up with 
his community. He is a past president 
of Pittsburgh’s Sales Executives Club, 
Kiwanis Club and Gyro Club; a past 
commander of Pittsburgh American 
Legion post; and he holds membership 
in Pittsburgh Field Club, Military Order 
of World Wars, Sons of American Revo- 
lution, Air Force Association of U. 
Reserve Officers Association of U. S., 
Duquesne Club, Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh Chapter of CLU, 
Pittsburgh Association of Insurance 
Agents, local life underwriters associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Babb began work in a lumber mill, 
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later becoming a cannery and a power 
house worker. He became a school prin- 
cipal, then an insurance agent and a 
general insurance broker. A graduate of 
Machias High School in Maine he also 
is an alumnus of W ashington State 
Normal School, University of Maine, 
English day school; Trinity College of 
Hartford, night school; Boston Uni- 
versity, night school; University of 
Pittsburgh, night school. Before joining 
Security Mutual Life where he is a mem- 
ber of the Top-Notch Club he was for 
some years a member of another com- 
pany’s Multi-Million Dollar Group Club 
and eight times was one of its Region- 
ne aires. 


Julian V. Boehm Has Been President 
Or Chairman of Many Welfare Bodies 


Julian V. Boehm, Atlanta agency, 
Union Central, who has been with that 
company 43 years, was awarded the Certi- 
ficate of Distinguished Achievement for 
the year 1935 by the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce. He cannot recall all of 
the activities over the years of the type 
which resulted in his winning this recog- 
nition from fellow Atlantans, but here 
are a few of such affiliations in Atlanta 
down to the present time: 

President, Atlanta Community Chest, 
Atlanta Masonic Club, Federation for 
Jewish Social Service, Atlanta Civitan 
Club. He has been vice president of At- 
lanta Tuberculosis Association, Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce and Atlanta 
Humane Society. 

He served as colonel on the staff of 
three Governors of Georgia; was a mem- 
ber of the Georgia Citizens Committee, 
appointed by Governor Ellis Arnall; is 
on the board of Hebrew Orphans 
Home; and is a Shriner. His recreation- 
al hobby is disclosed by two posts he 
has held: national deputy, National 
Council, Society of American Magicians 
and president of Atlanta Society of 
Magicians. On three successive Thanks- 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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Interesting Families and Fine Homes 








Are Background of Successful Agents 


It is a striking fact that many life insurance agents have large 


families, or at least are family men, and that fact contributes to 


the success they score in the sales field. Understanding so well the 


specific economic difficulties involved in bringing up children and 


maintaining the home as well as recognizing the hopes and ambi- 


tions of the parents for the future welfare of the children and 


the fact that all of this security can be guaranteed by life insurance, 


their approach to other heads of families is warmed by a sympa- 


thetic understanding and a constantly broadening experience. Their 


knowledge of what proceeds of life insurance have done for count- 


less homes of their neighbors makes their visits to these homes 


welcomed as “know-how” in solving family problems is everywhere 


understood. 


The Gold Book here prints some pictures of families of life 


insurance men together with some career facts. 


The van Gold Family of Salt Lake City 


Everett Van Gold and 


Mr. and Mrs. 
their children, Linda, Carol, William, 
Brenda, Marsha, Tamera, and their two 
hunting dogs, Brownie and Rusty. Their 
home is on a 4% acre estate in the foot- 
hills of the Wasatch Mountains. 


Everett van Gold of Salt Lake City, 
Occidental Life of California, is one ot 
leading producers of his company and a 
former president of Utah Association of 
Life Underwriters. He has six children 

\fter receiving a M. S. degree from 
New York University School of Retailing 
he went to Panama Canal Zone as man- 
ager of a retail outlet. He married there 
and before he resigned to come back 
to Utah the family had grown to include 
five children. For a year after returning 
to United States he was in the Navy 


In August, 1945, he entered life insur 
ance. 
His decision to be a life insurance 


man was based on his past experience 
in dealing with people and their prob- 
lems and his scholastic training. He has 
always contended that a good mer- 
chandiser is a profound student of human 
nature 

His sales today largely run to package 
selling, but he is now writing more 
family programming and business insur- 


ance. Of the $700,000 he placed in 1952 





up to August 8 one-half was family pro- 
gramming and business insurance. For 
a time he studied family programming in 
the Howell H. King agency, Baltimore. 

George J. Lucas, special agent, New 
York Life in Sioux Falls, S. D., and 
Mrs. Lucas, have five children, ranging 
in age from 5 to 15, 


George ]. Lucas Family of Sioux Falls 





Left to right—George J. Lucas, Gregory, Thomas Joseph (on 


grass), Rosemary, 


Kathleen, Mrs. Lucas and Janet. 


entering life insurance at 21 he is 
now in his 28th year with the company. 
Before that he had fire, health and acci- 
dent insurance experience. About 60% 
of his production is business insurance, 


Roy H. Sheldon Family, Los Angeles 





Mr. and Mrs. Roy H. Sheldon, second and third from right, are shown with their 


own children, a son-in-law, a daughter-in-law an 


d five grandchildren. At the left 


are son Roger, his wife Lorraine and baby Lynn Ann; the four small children in 
in the front are grandchildren Leslee Anne Humphries, Linda Louise Whitaker, 
Gary Glenn Whitaker and James C. Humphries, II. Center, back row, are daughter, 
Barbara S., her husband, Glenn G. Whitaker, and another daughter, Dorothy (Mrs. 
James C. Humphries). At the right is the youngest Sheldon daughter, Patricia. 


Roy H. Sheldon, Los Angeles, Equi- 
table of lowa, thought when a boy he 
would be a merchant as his father was 
and he liked selling. However, his father 
sold out and retired during Roy’s last 
year and a half of high school. His 
older brother, who was a lapidary, in- 
duced him to enter the jewelry business. 
He didn’t like it. The store was not too 
much to his liking, the customers were 
not many, and he didn’t appreciate the 
idea of waiting until people came into 
the store. 


So he decided to go into a field where 
he would have no difficulty in meeting 
people, but it had to be one where he 
could work on a commission basis, get 
paid in proportion to the work he was 
willing to do. Also, he wanted to be in 
a field where little or no capital would 
be required. Furthermore, he desired a 
vocation where he could work for him- 
self. Life insurance seemed to meet all 
the qualifications. Another reason why 
he was sold on life insurance was he 
felt that if his father had bought the 


but he does considerable personal pro- 
gramming. His policies, large and small, 
stress the importance of insurance for 
specific needs of policyholders. 

Mr. Lucas has produced an app a week 
for 1,359 weeks and has been on the 
$20,000 a month level for 278 consecutive 
months. He has had 10 applications a 
month for more than 306 months, and 
has qualified for 25 consecutive years 
for some type of company club and has 
belonged to the New York Life Top 
Club 21 years. In June he qualified for 
the 12th consecutive year for the MDRT. 

Speaking of large families and his own 
Mr. Lucas told The Gold Book: “Much 
credit for what success I] have had is 
due to Mrs. Lucas and the family as 
they have been a great incentive to my 
work. If a person has a large family 
it is not merely a question of whether 
or not he wishes to go out and produce 
substantial volume. It is a must. But the 
work is made easier in the knowledge 
that he is doing a good deed not only 
for policvholders but is also providing 
a good living for his family. It is a 
pleasure to see the children grow into 
the citizens of tomorrow. But an agent 
must be willing to contribute time and 
effort to his business and alsc. must be 
interested in the community. 





amount of life insurance he could have 
afforded in his younger days he might 
have lived longer than he did. 

Sheldon did profit by that jewelry 
store experience, however, as one of the 
customers was a general agent of Equi- 
table of Iowa who spent his winters 
in Los Angeles. He told Sheldon some 
of the advantages of being in the insur- 
ance business. In 1917 the Equitable 
entered California and the same gen- 
eral agent suggested he make a contract 
with the company which he did. 

As an insurance agent Sheldon started 
to concentrate on business insurance. 
He felt if he were to make progress 
he would have to deal with people who 
had money and who had reasons for 
buying more substantial lines of insur- 
ance than the average man does. He did 
well with business insurance and _ since 
pensions have grown in popularity most 
of his business has been from. that 
source. 
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We're Thriving in a Truly 


Terrific Pension Trust Market 
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HE UNPRECEDENTED increase in our pension trust business this year along with 





equal paid-for gains in all other departments points to the biggest and best year in 


the history of this agency. 


Appreciatively we acknowledge the helpful cooperation of a host of friends—particu- 
larly agents and brokers who, by their endorsement of our facilities, have helped to estab- 


lish our reputation as Pension Trust Specialists. 


Are we busy? You bet! It’s a terrific pension trust market. 





We're mighty proud, too, of the work we have accomplished in designing, installing 


and servicing executive pension trust plans for some of America’s foremost corporations. 


) We will be glad to furnish detailed information on what we can 


do for your clients in this market. 


Coa 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. - - - MUrray HIll 2-4500 
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The Family of Adonai Meunier, Montreal 





Left to right, seated—Adonai Meunier, Mrs. Marcel Meunier and son Claude, Mrs. 


Adonai Meunier. 


Standing—Jean, Jeanne d’Arc, Cecile, Therese, Pierre Lussier 


(son-in-law), Marguerite, Francoise and Marcel. 


Adonai Great- 
West Life, 
he felt that with his large family 
a vocation where he could find ways of 
meeting his responsibilities. 

“aa on a farm at Lacadie, Quebec, 
the voungest of 12 children, the family 


Meunier, Montreal, 
entered life insurance because 
it was 


moved to Montreal when he was a baby. 
He received his education in parochial 
schools in that city and completed a 
commercial course at St. Jean Baptiste 
Academy. 

His first job was office boy in a whole- 
sale grocery firm, Other jobs followed 
in the drug, hardware and lumber busi- 


James M. Black Family of Nashville 





James M. Black; Sylvia Jean, 6; Jimmie, 


and Patsy 
James M. Black, of Nashville, Tenn., 
Business Men’s Assurance, and his wife, 
have four children. A graduate of Bethel 
College, McKenzie, Tenn., he did post- 
graduate work at University of Tennes- 


see in distributive education pertaining 
to personnel and salesmanship training. 
While attending college he had a part- 
time contract with a large Eastern com- 
pany and worked his way through school 
selling insurance and assisting in di- 
recting the band and working on week 
ends at selling dry goods and clothing. 
After finishing school he taught school 


Henry Schofield Studio 
Jr., 3%; Mrs. Black; Lyndia Kay, 7%, 
Ann, 11. 


for two and a half years, directed the 
band and coached basketball. However, 
he sold life insurance during summer 
months. It was his brother, who had 
been a life insurance salesman for 15 
vears who persuaded him to enter that 
business on a full-time 

Mr. Black started with Business 
Men’s Assurance in January, 1942. Most 
of his business is package sales. He has 
written more than 400 wholesale hospital 
cases and most of his individual business 
is obtained directly or indirectly through 
his groups. 


basis. 


Agents’ Homes and Families 


nesses, each time with a little more op- 
portunity to meet the needs of his grow- 
ing family. In the early ’20’s he was 
chief accountant in a wholesale hardware 
firm. He had been married in 1916 and 
there were six young children, Further- 
more, he had bought and was doing his 
best to pay for his home. A more promis- 
ing career seemed imperative. He felt 
that the greatest security in the world 
came from ownership of life insurance. 

Mr. Meunier started part-time as an 
assistant to an agent of his present com- 
pany. He became more interested in in- 
surance possibilities, completed some 









educational courses and finally in 1924 
became a full-time agent. He knew he 
would have to work hard, make some 
sacrifices. His early years proved a 
struggle, but in his third year he paid 
for more than $400,000 and since then 
has averaged more than $500,000 a year. 
“My 28 years in life insurance have 
been full years for me and my family,” 
he said. am proud, too, that one of 
my sons is embarking on a life insurance 
career with my company. I hope it will 
bring to him the same happiness and 
sense of satisfaction that it has brought 
to me.” 


The Runey Family of Charleston, S.C. 





Michael L. Runey Family 


M. L. Runey, Jr., Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Charleston, S. C., and Mrs. 
five children. 


Runey have 


Mr. Runey was with the 58th Armored 


Field Artillery Battalion of the famous 
Third Army in Europe during World 
War 

On a wall in the Runey home is an 


enlargement of a photograph taken in 


Sicily in 1943 when General George 
“Blood and Guts” Patton pinned the 
Silver Star on Mr. 


Runey, at the same 


time promoting him from sergeant to 
lieutenant. Upon release from active duty 
he married his childhood sweetheart and 
shortly afterwards joined the Fidelity 
Mutual in South Carolina. 

“T am happy because I have confidence 
in the future of the life insurance busi- 
ness, confidence in my company, my 
home and my family. I work mostly 
among young men with children to love 
and care for like mine, and I believe they 
have confidence in me,” he said to The 
Gold Book. 


Walter B. Brynn Family, West Springfield, Mass. 


Walter B. Brynn of West Springfield, 
Mass., and Mrs. Brynn have five children, 
He is associate general agent of Ver- 
mont-Western Massachusetts agency of 
National Life of Vermont. 

After devoting 15 years to the fire and 
casualty insurance business in various 
home office capacities with an Eastern 
company he entered life insurance in 
March, 1946, becoming affiliated with 
Fred S. Brynn, his brother, in the gen- 
eral agency of National Life in state 
of Vermont. During the next five years 
his time was largely spent in the field of 
business insurance with particular em- 
phasis on pension trusts. At the same 
time he was drawn more extensively into 
supervisory and agency management 
endeavors. In May, 1951, he moved to 
Western Massachusetts to assume direct 
supervision of the Springfield office of 
the then expanded Fred S. Brynn gen- 
eral agency of his company. 

In three of the years he qualified for 
his company’s Leaders Club in the 1951 
Club year was in the No. 2 position in 
the company’s production roles, thus 
automatically qualifying for the honor- 
ary position of vice president of the 
agents’ executive council for that year. 





Sitting on the grass are Tommy, 6, and 


Maryanne, 4. Second row—Larry, 2; 
Mrs. Brynn and Kathy, 8. Back row— 
Edward, 10, and Walter B. Brynn. 
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This trademarked and copyrighted service is a device 
which invites manual, visual, verbal and psychological 
participation of clients in estate discussions. 


Every asset and every pertinent phase of estate plan- 
ning receives consideration in this exciting, interesting 
and stimulating method of extending a public service 
to uninsurables and insurables; the wealthy, and the folks 
of modest means as well. 


"'Huberites" enjoy their association with this Agency and 
the fine Company so rich in the tradition of service 
which cooperates so splendidly with them. 


SOLOMON HUBER AGENCY 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co.* 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MU 6-8030 


*Home Office: Newark, N. J. 





Uptown Agency Anecdote No. 147 


Salesman: You say you want Term Insurance. Why do you want 
to buy the most expensive insurance we sell? 


Prospect: My broker told me it was the cheapest. 


Salesman: That’s true, on fire or automobile coverage where 
you are renting protection for a term of one to three 
years. Next time you may have a different house 
or car to insure for another term .... Do you own 
your home or do you rent? 


Prospect: I used to rent, before I could afford to buy my own 
place. 


Salesman: Exactly so with life insurance. People who pay rent 
for Term Insurance have nothing but 20 rent receipts 
to show for it at the end of 20 years. 


But if you can afford a down payment of 4% on a 
20 Payment Life policy you'll own it outright after 
20 years, and you can sell it back to the company for 
more than you paid for it. 


Prospect: Why didn’t anybody ever tell me that before? 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn. 


HARRY N. KUESEL 
Manager 
50 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 


HE WHO STOPS BEING BETTER STOPS BEING GOOD 
































PLATFORM 





A candidate and his platform are soon parted. 
Political promises made in November are rarely 
kept in May. 


Nevertheless, for over fifteen years we have stead- 
fastly adhered to a Platform of bringing into our 
Agency qualified men and training them so thor- 
oughly to become competent life underwriters that 
the type of service they render their clients leaves 
both with the feeling of a job well done. 


Our substantial increase in manpower and insur- 
ance in force reaffirms our belief that: 


“The difficult is that which can be done immediately; 
the impossible is that which takes a little longer.” 


GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 


111 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. WOrth 4-4151 


























Safeguarding 
PENSION TRUSTS 


and 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


Specialists for 29 Years in the problems of 
pension trust and employee benefit plans— 
we care for pension plans over the years in 
good times and in poor times. Devising the 
safeguards required in cases where earnings 
supporting the plan may fluctuate and where 


conditions may change is our specialty. 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Tel. HAnover 2-5840 
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ome Office Magazines Guide 


Philosophy Of The Agent 


Every one of the 600 life insurance 


companies has a house organ which goes 


field tervals, generally a 


field man’s magazine, 





the home 





a connec between 


office and the »s, is the voice 


home offi the home 





messages it also appraises in its 
field 


office’s 


columns the achievements of the 





onicle of recog- 





men. It is a constant cl 








nition, and t recognition field men 
find stimulating to 
For these reasons the house organ is 


valuable personality 


office. Mr. 


perhaps the most 


on the payroll of the home 
Agency Vice President 


a few of the field men in a 


can contact only 


vear, but the 


house organ, the traveling ambassador of 


field 


into his 


man 
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the company, c 
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each m« 
Not only eee se magazine have this 
hi individual ever 
matter how fas 


or ho 





but the publi- 


cation over a perioc years can mold 


and guide the sales philosophy of the 


entire hands of a 





competent editor the « ~oOmMpany magazi ne 


reflects the character and personality of 
\ mpanies do 
differ, just as people. 
Simile to Racing Car 
graced wi 
can liken a 


powe red, 


Being 
haps we 
organ to a h 
racing car. It is geared to do a 
job for its owner and there are only 
th ] hold it back—an 


is power, per- 
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terrific 
two 
incom- 
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petent dri ver or low 

no excuse for eitl t 

part, life companie rf 

and on up iad editors (drivers) 
enough appropriation (fuel) for them to 
do a creditable job. The chances are that 
your own company magazine ranks sev- 
eral notches hi the average 





for American 
Returning to the race track for a 








moment, wouldn’t it be foolish to hire a 
driver for your high-powered racer if he 
couldn’t _do more than qualify for a 
driver’s license? Wouldn't it be equally 
foolish ‘to hire a fessional we er and 
then 1 Ww an appropriation 
that op yutt ie the 
track ‘heap gas?  Fortun: itely, 
such i tt common in the 
insurance editing field, but they are not 
unknown a bet- 


Some few editors have 
ter title than they have ability. Despite 
the fact t r believes that he 
or she can lilies itable that 
some can write convincingly, ap- 
pealingly, more 
an ther. An editor can learn 
> life insurance business, but not every 
insurance man can become an editor. 
f have Model T public ations 
of Offenhauser owered mag 
azines, the fault lies with a soft-he: oreed 
or incognizant home office. 
Industrial Editing 
na top-flig 
1e best results if he 
high-powered mag 
fuel of low operating costs. 
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By ALAN Beck 


Editor, The Pilot's Log, New England Mutual 


in a rare while one encounters a really 
terrific young editor who makes up for 
lack of magazine funds by his seemingly 


inexhaustible well of sparkling ideas and 
ability to make his copy sit up and do 
tricks. His company had best enjoy him 
while it can, because in the world of 
business, money is plentiful but ability 
is scarce and sooner or later the able 
editor and the fair appropriation will get 
together. 

Industrial editing in America is so 
old and so well-established that, like 
many other American institutions (such 
as three square meals, a five day week, 
and our inalienable right to talk back to 
a cop) we take our company magazine 
for granted. The Russian government 
does not regard its writers and editors 
lightly. Editors’ wages are high (in 
comparison with other Russian workers) 
and they rank with the professions. In 
other words, the wily Soviets recognize 
more than do we that the industrial edi- 
tor can Shape people’s opinion and that 





is why he is an expensive tool in their 
kit of equipment for taking the world 
apart. This is not to say that the Amer- 


ican editor is underpaid, but that his real 
worth is not too well appreciated. 
‘he editing of life insurance field 





has become a_ progressively 
harder and more costly job. Back in 
the ’20’s and earlier, it was simply a 
matter of putting type into columns, sur- 
mounted by a centered headline. That 
Was a page in the magazine. Today 
every industrial editor at least makes an 
attempt to dress up his pages, making 
them as attractive as possible because 
more than ever before he is in compe- 
tition for his reader’s time. Instead of 
a half dozen national magazines, there 
now are scores and scores of maga- 
zines, plus newspapers, radio, TV, 
pocket books, movies, drive-ins, maga- 
zine digests, and concentrated digests of 
digests. This poses a problem for the 
editor—how much reading space to sac- 
rifice for layout attractiveness and how 
to allot his working time between the 


magazines 


appearance of his magazine and the 
actual copy content. 
Success Depends on Readers’ Reaction 


Here is where most of us editors have 
stubbed our toes. We have become so 
layout and art-work conscious (perhaps 
in an attempt to keep up with the XYZ 
company) that we have not spent suffi- 
cient time in preparing interesting read- 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 
60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 
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ALAN BECK 
ing material. Too many of us are so 
interested in being one-man advertising 
agencies that we completely forget that 
“looks” are merely props and crutches 
to support the more important written 
word. If we editors reworked our copy 
as hard as we do our layouts, the worth 
of our publications would increase im- 
measurably. 

A great deal of the success of a field 
magazine depends on the fieldmen who 


read it. You know yourself that the 
most worthwhile articles in your own 
magazine are those which stimulate 


your thinking so that you make more 
money—and those articles almost  in- 
variably come from other fieldmen. If 
you have a new slant on a sales presen- 
tation or if you have developed a good 
telephone technique, do your fellow 
agents a favor and tell your editor about 
it. Don’t bother writing a polished, lit- 
erary gem; just give him the facts. You 


not only will have the kick of seeing 
your own ideas in print under your 
name, but you will be helping hundreds 


of other agents. Don’t wait to be asked, 
because the editor, many hundreds of 
miles away, has no way of knowing that 
vou are the very writer he is looking for. 
Obviously he cannot print long charts 
or lengthy proposal forms in the maga- 
zine, nor can he print material which is 
not usable by a large number of agents. 
Usually, however, the idea which has 
made money for you, will make money 
for your fellow s—tell them about it via 
the company magazine. Remember that 
although the home office pays the cost, 
it is “your” magazine. 


Much of Early Insurance History Not 
Recorded 


It is a fortunate home office which has 
had a house organ from the very earliest 
beginnings of the company. It was not 
until the turn of the century that the 
oldest life companies started publications 
and the 50 years prior to 1900 are only 
sketchily recorded in the written re- 
membrances of old- timers w ho set about 
their historical writings in the twenties 
or thirties. The July issue of “The Peli- 
can,” journal of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
was their 50th anniversary issue. For 
50 years Mutual Benefit history has been 
faithfully recorded month by month, but 
during the half century prior to 1900 
an event of historical interest has 


many 
been forgotten forever because there 
was no “Pelican” to record the news. 


The same is true of other long estab- 
lished companies. The recorded history 
of the New England Mutual’s first 80 
years is minute in comparison to. its 
monthly record reflected in the writings 
of the company magazine for the past 
37 years. 

Someday someone will write a great 
essay about all the things that make up 
America—baseball and hot dogs, Man- 
hattan towers and Arizona canyons, con- 
ventions and Sunday school classes —and 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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You can have every means @ LIFE 


to render your clients a complete, 
@ ACCIDENT 
thoughtfully prepared service on 


@ HEALTH 
all forms of personal insurance 


@ GROUP INSURANCE 


and 
PENSION PLANS 


by calling any of our 4 New York 


City Offices. Connecticut General 


P @ PENSION TRUSTS 
Life Insurance Company, 





Hartford, Connecticut ® annuities 
BROADWAY FORTY SECOND STREET 
Call REctor 2-6633 Call MUrray Hill 6-5140 
Russe. E. Larkin, Manager EARLE B. MCKniGuHT, Manager 
225 Broadway, New York 7 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
JOHN STREET MADISON AVENUE 
Call WOrth 4-6060 Call MUrray Hill 2-5688 
C. W. Sabin, Manager WILLIAM C. SMERLING, Manager 
55 John Street, New York 38 50 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
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Connecticut Genera 
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The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 


Many Now Prominent in 


Wide Scope of Its Insurance Education; 


Field; 


Home Office 


The University of VPennsylvania is 


noted for its many “firsts” in educa- 


tional From its inception in 
Colonial days it has held aloft the torch 
of learning lighted by its founder, Ben- 
Franklin, and like that doughty 


resourceful has 


progress. 


jamin 
and forebearer, 
that torch threw their light. Much as we 
would like, in the words of the rollick- 
ing “Highball” song, to “tell the 
of the Pennsylvan-i-a,” in all 


story, 
glory, of 
restrict 
that story. 
the Whar- 


Commerce, 


of these fields, we must our- 


selves. to merely a part of 


It has to do with two “firsts,” 


School of Finance and 
founded in 1881 as the first collegiate 
school of business, and the first colle- 
viate program of insurance education for 
baiiecks students, initiated by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner in 1904. More particularly, 
much of what is said will spotlight the 
relations of this university to the life 


insurance world. 


“Sons of Pennsylvania’—the Alumni 


ton 


We start with the alumni—that body 
of former students whose achievements 
reflect the teachings of the past and 
whose wisdom helps to guide the plans 
for the future. Without them, no col- 
lege or university has any depth or sig- 
nific ant meaning. 

“he “Sons of Pennsylvania” in life in- 
surance are numerous, widespread and 
talented. Literally, hundreds of her 
alumni are now actively engaged in serv- 
ing the public through the life insurance 


institution. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Canadian border to 
the Rio Grande and in many foreign 


found students of 
Many are in field 


countries are to be 
this great university. 
work as personal producers, general 
agents, managers and supervisors. As 
such they have not only contributed to 
the growing volume of life insurance 
but have done much to improve the 
quality of life underwriting service and 
to build good will for the institution 
they represent. Thev have likewise 
recognized their professional responsi- 
bilities and have played an important 
part as members and officers of Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, Amer- 
ican Soskety of CLU, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Million Dollar 
Round Table and various state and local 
organizations. 


But a substantial number of the 
alumni are in the home offices as agency 
executives, actuaries, attorneys, invest- 


ment experts, medical directors and gen- 


eral executives. Some are college or 
university teachers of insurance. This 
is natural because the University of 


Pennsylvania is a multi-sided institution 
which has a broad range of professional 
schools in addition to its colleges of lib- 
eral arts and sciences. Its education and 
training facilities are sufficiently broad 
to encompass the preparation of men 
and women for a great diversity of life 
insurance functions. 
Some Well-Known Graduates 


some outstanding names 
In so seal 
somewhat on the 


“Let’s have 
The Gold Book requests. 
this puts the 


writer 


and 


never 
hesitated to venture where the rays of 





Alumni Includes 


By Dr. Davin McCaHan 


Professor of Insurance, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 
2 3 





spot, partly because it is a difficult task 
to keep up with the activities and 
achievements of numerous and sundry 
scattered people, but also because he 
likewise has a space limitation on this 
particular story. But with due apologies 
to the many that we don’t include, we'll 
try to be obliging. To start with some 


President, American College of Life Underwriters 





Penn Mutual's Joseph H. Reese, Henry 
M. Faser, A. Mosely Hopkins and 
Franklin G. Stull; Equitable’s (N. Y.) 


Edward F. Bailey; Equitable’s (Iowa) J. 
Russell Townsend, Jr. and M. Roos 
Wallis; National of Vermont’s Eugene 
C. Devol; Metropolitan’s Herber E. 
Dieter and Ralph S. Harrington; North- 


Insurance Department Faculty, Wharton School 
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Left to right, front row—Drs. C. K. Knight, Harry J. Loman, David McCahan, S. S. 
Huebner (retiring chairman), C. A. Kulp (new chairman), G. Wright Hoffman, 


Clyde M. Kahler. 


Standing—Frank J. Schwentker, Philip Elkin, A. Lloyd Myers, 


Dr. Chester A. Kline, Dr. Richard deR. Kip, Kenneth Black, Jr. 


family combinations, there are Equi- 
table’s William J. Dunsmore and_ his 
sons, Bill, Jr., and Bob; Northwestern 


Mutual’s Edwin J. Gerstman and _ his 
Eugene J. and Hubert A.; North- 
western’s Aaron C. F. Finkbiner and 


sons, 


his son, Aaron, Jr.; Prudential’s late Sid 
Wertimer, and his son, Sidney; Pruden- 
tial’s brothers Jay L. and Robert D. 


Kaplove; Connecticut Mutual’s Lewis I. 
Held and his brother, Irving, and Na- 
tional Life of Vermont’s Clifford H. Orr 
and his brother, the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual’s late Millard R. Orr. 

Among well-known personal producers 
are Provident Mutual’s Robert S. Al- 
britton; Mutual Benefit’s William J. 
Ames; New York Life’s late Irvin Ben- 
diner; State Mutual’s late Walter A. 
Craig (former editor of the CLU Jour- 
nal), Equitable’s Daniel E. Dean; 
Aetna’s H. Cochran Fisher; Equitable’s 
Meyer M. Goldstein; Southwest Life’s 
Harvey L. Hays, Jr.; Union Central’s 
Lester A. Rosen; Penn Mutual’s Charles 
H. Smith; Connecticut General’s Homer 
R. Sullivan; Ben S. McGivern, Chicago, 
pension consultant and author of “Fight 
On, Pennsylvania,” a rousing football 
song that has for many years discon- 
certed gridiron rivals. 

General agency and managerial ranks 
include many well-known names, some 
of which have already been mentioned in 
family combinations. Others include 





western Mutual’s Glenn B. Dorr; Berk- 
shire’s Ben M. Gaston; Pacific Mutual’s 


Ted Dreyer; Guardian’s William R. 
Ikavenson and Vernon J. Johntry; Life 
of Virginia’s Frederick W. Floyd; 
Aetna’s John W. Heisse; John Han- 
cock’s William B. Hoyer a4 Russell 


Mutual Life’s (N. Y.) Richard 
EK. Myer; Mutual Benefit’s Robert E. 
Olmsted; Fidelity Mutual’s William G. 
Pierce; Prudential’s Ralph H. Rice, Jr.; 
and Connecticut General’s Howard J. 
Stagg. 

Many Prominent in Home Offices 


Swigert ; 


The Equitable Society, John Hancock, 
Sun Life of America, Guaranty Union 
Life, Woodmen, Central Life ‘and the 
National Equity Life, are all headed by 
Pennsylvania men, some company presi- 
a being Thomas I. Parkinson, Paul 

Clark, S. Z. Rothschild, Thomas M. 
hg E. J. Faulkner and Robert D. 
Lowry. Other companies also have 
Pennsylvania men in high executive po- 
sitions, as for example, The Prudential 
with Valentine Howell, executive vice 
president and chief actuary, and the 
Aetna, Connecticut General, Business 
Men’s Assurance, Provident Mutual, 
Wisconsin Na tional, Southland Life, 
Gulf Life and the Ohio National with 
Vice Presidents William H. Dallas, 
Stuart F. Smith, William D. Grant, Ed- 
ward W. Marshall, F. Phelps Todd, Wil- 








Ob jectives of Wharton Plan and Its Staff Personnel 











liam J. W. Merritt, Kenneth B. Skinner, 
S. Kendrick Guernsey, and Grant West- 
gate. Penn Mutual’s vice president 
John M. Huebner is a son of Dr. S. S. 
Huebner. The Metropolitan Life with 
William J. Barrett as secretary, Penn 
Mutual and Fidelity Mutual with Robert 
Dechert and Harry S. Redeker as gen- 
a il counsels, Philadelphia Life with John 

Milne as actuary, Northwestern Mu- 
me with Charles B. McCaffrey as su- 
perintendent of agents, and the Institute 
of Life Insurance with E. B. Burr as 
education division director, are some of 
the other life insurance organizations 
served by alumni. 


Many Insurance Educators are Alumni 


In the 
leges and 


insurance department of col 
universities of the nation are 


many more alumni, the University of 
Pennsylvania being distinctive in the 
number of trained insurance teachers 


that it has provided to sister institu- 
tions. Familiar to many are such teach- 
ers as Ralph H. Blanchard at Columbia 
University, Robert Riegel at Buffalo, T 
C. Bolton at Syracuse, Bruce D. Mud- 
gett at Minnesota, Laurence J. Acker- 
man and David Irvy at Connecticut, 
John F. Adams, F. T. Allen and J. 
Pve at Temple, William T. Beadles at 
Illinois Wesleyan, W. O. Bryson at 
Morgan State, Donald R. Childress and 
Jesse F. Pickrell at North Texas State 
Teachers’ College, W. O. Cummings at 
North Carolina, M. O. Diaz at Puerto 
Rico, Hershon Freeman at Oklahoma, 
A. and M., H. C. Graelner at Butler, 
F. A. Henningsen at Montana, J. s 
Keiper at New York University, Fred 
R. Kucera at Kent State, Robert I. 
Mehr and T. Emerson Cammack at IIli- 
nois, Donald L. MacDonald at Michigan, 
Leo F. Mertens at Michigan State, J. 
Eugene Pierce and Victor V. Sweeney 
at Florida, Donald Scoles and R. E. 
Schultz at Southern California, H. 
Wayne Snider at Washington, J. P. 
Stanford at Washington State, Sterling 
Surrey at Northwest Missouri, Fred E. 
Wright at West Virginia, and Frank A. 
Young at Southern Methodist. Davis W. 
Gregg, at one time with Ohio State 
University and Arthur W. Mason, pre- 
viously with Denver University, are now 
dean and director of college relations 
respectively with the American College 
of Life Underwriters. Another alumnus, 
Robert M. Morse, is director of the 
educational advisory department of the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


All Divisions of Insurance Taught 


Merely because the names mentioned 
are those of life insurance personalities 
or insurance educators, it should not be 
assumed either that the University of 
Pennsylvania stresses only life insurance 
education or that its alumni enter only 
that branch of the insurance business. 
On the contrary, the insurance courses 
given there cover all phases of insur- 
ance and its alumni have assumed 
equally prominent roles in fire and ma- 
rine, casualty and allied lines. But we 
shall not venture farther in that area 
in view of the purpose for which this 
article is written. 


The Wharton Plan 
“What is it you teach men who ex- 
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pect to enter life insurance work?” is a 
question which The Gold Book has 
asked me and which is often encoun- 
tered elsewhere. And here let me nar- 
row down the discussion of the curricu- 
lum of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce itself. That is not inap- 
propriate since a very large proportion 
of those whose names have been men- 
tioned are alumni of the Wharton 
School or the Graduate Division thereof. 
Even those who have received advanced 
insurance instruction in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences have been 
exposed to the thought and influences 
which have guided the development of 
this curriculum. The philosophy behind 
it has been well summarized in the fore- 
word to the official announcement which 
reads as follows: 

The undergraduate course at the Whar- 
ton School leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Sctence in Economics. 

The school seeks to achieve the dual aim 
of preparing the student for citizenship and 
for a business career, by combining: (a) 
general education designed to produce a 
person aware of his place and obligations 
in society; (b) an education in business 
fundamentals designed to produce a person 
familar with the general structure of the 
business world; (c) special study designed 
to give the student a firm grasp of some 
particular sphere of business enterprise. 


A general or liberal education creates 
perspective and yields an enduring sense of 
values. Language, literature, history, and 
similar subjects which make up such edu- 
cation, serve to confer mastery over the 
written and spoken word, and to remove 
the trammels of prejudice and emotion. 
Their pursuit develops an individual — 
is resourceful, imaginative, and creative, as 
well as receptive. They inspire a po nb of 
which transcends the individual, and 
instill a sense of responsibility for human 
development and social progress. More 
than half the courses taken by Wharton 
School students are courses in subjects of 
this general character. 


TlEW 


An education in business fundamentals 
requires a core of knowledge in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Accounting, business law, 
economics, finance, geography, government, 
industry insurance, marketing, sociology, 
siatistics and transportation. 


Special study by the student of his 
chosen area of business enterprise, kept 
within reasonable bounds, is a_ valuable 


part of colle giate education for beaaiaana: 
In addition to giving the student a firm 
arasp of a particular segment of business, 
it quickens interest, deve lops self-discipline, 
and furnishes a lesson in thoroughness. 
This appeal to his special interests and ap- 
titudes helps him to achieve greater use 
of his intellectual capacities. 


The various general and special subjects, 
those in liberal arts and those in business, 
are pursued simultaneously by the student 
throughout the four years of his under- 
graduate course. This vertical arrangement 
Stands in contrast with the horizontal 
method followed in many institutions, 
whereby the student devotes the first two 
or three years exclusively to his general 
education in a department or college of 
liberal arts and then shifts to a college of 
commerce proper where he devotes two 
years exclusively to business subjects. The 
Wharton School believes that its vertical 
arrangement achieves a desirable integra- 
tion. The problems which may arise when 
a student moves from the control of one 
educational authority to that of another are 
avoided. 


The school’s educational policy thus rests 
on the twin pillars of balance and integra- 
tion. This policy is grounded in the con- 
cept that business education, like all educa- 
tion, prepares for living as well as making 
a living and has a variety of goals. Edu- 
cation must stretch the student’s mind and 
thereby develop his faculty for thinking 
and mastering new problems. It must pro- 
vide him with cultural background, an ap- 
preciation of letters, the arts, and other 
beauties which grace the world coupled 
with an awareness of social responsibility 
and ethical values. It must furnish a basic 





quantity of special knowledge and develop 
skill and understanding as distinguished 
from mere knowledge. 

Insurance Specialization 
state- 
is one 


foregoing 
insurance 


As indicated in the 
ment, the subject of 


of the fundamentals with which all 
Wharton students must acquire a fa- 
miliarity. Every year more than 600 of 


them, together with many students from 
other undergraduate schools of the uni- 
versity (including the College for 
Women), and students in the evening 
division at Philadelphia and the exten- 
sion divisions at Harrisburg, Reading, 

Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, take general 
courses in insurance throughout the en- 
tire academic year. In some of the post- 
war years the aggregate enrollment in 
these general courses approximated 
1,200 men and women. 

This basic insurance course which is 
“designed for those who wish to know 
only the chief principles and practices 
of the insurance business for practical 
assistance in their future business un- 
dertakings” opens to many for the first 
time a vista of a new and appealing 
career. Hence, it is not surprising that 
students who had not previously been 
insurance-minded decide that they would 


DR. DAVID McCAHAN 


like to specialize in this field during will follow a er curriculum in 
their junior and senior years at Whar- preparation for CPCU examinations. 

af hy $ 1c f ~ = ac 
ton. his is, of course, encouraged as Ce ee a ae 
will be noted in the reference to em- 
phasis on “special study of some par- Students in the graduate division of 
ticular sphere of business enterprise.” Wharton School or in the Graduate 


Huebner Foundation Group—1951-52 





Left to right, front row—Arthur W. Mason, Jr., U. of Denver; Robert E. Schultz, 
U. of Southern California; Dr. David McCahan, executive director of Foundation; 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, honorary chairman, and Dr. Harry J. Loman, chairman, admin- 
istrative board of Foundation; Frank J. Schwentker, Harvard. 


Second row—Irving Pfeffer, McGill U.; Harold Wayne Snider, U. of Washington; 
Robert S. Cline, U. of Missouri; Walter W. Dotterweich, Upsala College; Kenneth 
W. Herrick, U. of Connecticut; John W. Hall and Jack Cutler Keir, both Kansas 
State College. 

Back row—Gerald K. Chinn, Drake U.; Wayne W. Croxton, Michigan State Col- 
lege; George W. Viger, Notre Dame U.; Philip S. James, U. of Nebraska; Grant 
M. Osborn, Stanford U. 


having al- 
may 


Science, 
degrees, 


School of Arts and 
ready earned bachelors 
major in insurance on the Wigs level 


Towards this end courses are available 
in Life Insurance; Fire and Marine In- 
Inland Marine Insurance, and 


surance, 
Fidelity and Surety Bonding; Compen- while working for the M.B.A., M.A. or 
sation and Casualty Insurance; Loss Ph.D. degrees. Basic courses—one in 


Life Insurance and another in Property 
and Liability Insurance Principles—are 
offered during the first year of graduate 
work for those who lack previous prep- 
eration. These are followed by advanced 
courses in Life Insurance, Life Under- 
writing, Social Insurance, Property In- 
surance and Surety Bonding, Casualty 
Insurance, Loss Prevention in Insur- 
ance, The Theory of Risk, Risk-bearing 
and Insurance, and an Insurance Semi- 
nar. Students on the graduate level are 


Prevention in Insurance; Advanced Life 
Underwriting; and Social Insurance, as 
well as senior seminars in Insurance 
and in Actuarial Science. 

A student specializing in life insur- 
ance will thus have taken prior to 
graduation a general insurance course 
for three hours a week and four ad- 
vanced courses for two hours a week, 
each for a full academic year, together 
with a senior seminar in his last year. 
Moreover, his program of other courses l 
will have been so arranged that he cov- also encouraged to balance and inte- 
ers the remaining areas of subject mat- grate their programs with other subjects 
ter embraced in the CLU program. A so that they are well-rounded educa- 
property and casualty insurance major tionally with understanding, judgment 











and wisdom to think analytically and 
imaginatively about insurance problems 
that have manv facets. 

In addition to the courses heretofore 
described for which degree credit is 
granted, special courses are also offered 
in the extension division of the Whar- 
ton School for insurance men _ prepar- 
ing to take CLU or CPCU examina- 
tions. These are primarily of a review 
character and cover the principal parts 
of the two professional examination pro- 
grams to which reference is made 


Gives Total of 20 Courses 


To summarize, the insurance depart- 
ment faculty of the Wharton School 
gives annually a total of more than 20 


courses to approximately 2,500 students 
at different levels, in the Wharton 
School and its Graduates Division, the 
Evening and Extension Schools, the Col- 
lege for Women and the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. These per- 
mit of combination and coordination to 
provide preparation for a wide range of 
functions in the business and_ profes- 
sional operations areas of insurance. 
From them students go into all kinds 
of work as is evident from the positions 
held by the various alumni to whom 
reference has heretofore been made. 


The Insurance Department Staff 


“Who does the teaching?” is another 
pertinent question which incisively goes 
to the heart of good education. The 
place of Dr. S. S. Huebner in this is 
well-known. Since 1904 when he started 
to develop the insurance educational pro- 
gram which has just been summarized, 
he has been a familiar and much-loved 
lecturer to thousands of students. But 
he has concurrently built up a permanent 
staff of career teachers who are widely 
known for their own distinctive achieve- 
ments, Six are full professors—Drs. G. 
Wright Hoffman, Clyde M. Kahler, C. 
K. Knight, C. Arthur Kulp, Harry J. 
Loman and David McCahan; one is an 
associate professor—Dr. Dan M. McGill; 
two are assistant professors—Drs. Rich- 
ard de R. Kip and Chester A. Kline; 
and four are instructors—Messrs. O. D. 
Dickerson, Philip C. Elkin, A. 
Myers, and Frank J. Schwentker. For 
the coming year there will also be two 
Huebner Foundation fellows — Messrs. 
Grant Osborne and Irving Pfeffer—as- 
sisting temporarily as part of a practice 
teaching program. 

All of the professors and assistant pro 
fessors have been at the Wharton 
School for many years but, the associate 
professor, Dr. McGill, (a former Foun- 
dation fellow) is now joining the staff 
for the first time after having taught at 
the University of Tennessee and the 
University of North Carolina. Although 
Dr. Huebner has caeme transferred 
the department chairmanship duties to 
Dr. Kulp, he will continue to lecture 
during the ensuing academic year. With 
him the 1952-3 staff will number 16. 


Faculty Should Not be Guaged by 
Teaching Alone 


But one does not. guage the merits of 
ony faculty by its teaching duties only. 
It is, therefore, interesting to note that 
Dr. Huebner is president of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters and 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. Dr. Hoff- 
man is presently research director of the 
Securities Research Unit and for a num- 
ber of years was director of research 
for Penn Mutual Life. Dr. Kahler is 
currently director of the Graduate Di- 
vision of the Wharton School, Drs. Kulp 
and Loman having previously served in 
a like capacity. Dr. Loman is dean of 
the American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., and chair- 
man of the administration board of the 
S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insur- 
ance Education. Dr, McCahan is now 
executive vice president of American 
College of Life Underwriters and ex- 
excutive director of the Huebner Foun- 
dation. Drs. Huebner, Kulp, Loman and 
McCahan have at various times served 
as president of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of Insurance, 
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Of all the wives of business men of America and Canada none 
takes greater pride and satisfaction in her husband’s career than do 


the women married to life insurance men. 


Every attendant at field 


conventions of life insurance companies is impressed by the large 
number of wives who are present and by their enthusiasm for 
these conventions. They are happy women. 


The Gold Book has asked a number of the wives of life insur- 
ance men to tell how they regard their husband’s profession and 
in what manner they contribute to making his career a success. 
Some of their replies to this query are published on this page. 


Constant "Teamwork With Husband 


By “Dick” Bean 
Wife of Ferrel M. Bean 
General Agent, John Hancock, Chicago 


Life insurance didn’t appear so in- 
triguing to me before I met Ferrel Bean 
almost three decades never 
thought up to then that I'd particularly 
care about marrying a life insurance 
man, most certainly not one who worked 


ago. | 


on a commission basis. Like most young 
women I wanted to be sure of a certain 
amount of fixed income, something on 
which we could reliably depend. 
Meeting Ferrel opened a whole new 
world for me, one which proved that 
life insurance is the most fascinating 
business in the world, makes one of 
finest contributions to welfare and hap- 
piness, and with respect to achievement 


offers the greatest challenge of which 
I can think. 
Chairman of the Board 
We were married in 1924 in Cham- 
paign, Ill., where University of Illinois 


is located. We had both gone to that 
university. He had been in life insurance 
for four years and since our marriage 
we have just grown up together in the 
life insurance business. His ambition was 
to be a successful producer and then a 
general agent and together that was the 
goal we had in sight. 
Before long he dubbed me 
[ 1.” The elation and pride 
ich filled me at the time returns in 
full force now when I hear him use that 


“chairman 


lovely, whimsical title. When, for in- 
stance, a problem or situation arises and 





















*s me fee integral part of a 
partnership deal, especially as he pays 
me the compliment, too, of welcoming 
my opinions 

I suppose it all started because I wel- 
come hearing about his experiences and 
prospects. I always read the insurance 
magazines he brings home, am_ ever 
eager to learn more about his business. 


Never Loses Sight of Prospecting 








I am constantly on lookout in 
prospecting for him—whether grocery 
shopping, attending Parents-Teachers 
Association, being at a bridge party, or 
engaging in a charity »roject. I love 
entertaining prospects in our home; 


1 


ater, entertaining prospective agents. It 






been fun meeting new people and 

ifying to see these contacts blossom 
into warm friendships 

I think I’m naturally gregarious. I 





never understand the women who refuse 
to budge from the old home town when 
better business opportunity beckons 
their husbands. I always regretted deep- 
ly leaving old friends, but have welcomed 
changes in addresses because that meant 





Du Bois-The Drake 
FERREL M. BEAN 


MRS. 


new opportunity and new persons for me 
to meet and know. 

Daughter Started Prospecting Early 

I never quite realized how steeped in 
insurance our home was_ until our 
daughter, Nancy, while still a school 
youngster, startled us one day by en- 





thusiastically telling her father that he 
ought to go and sell the father of a 
girl she had just met. And then con- 


tinued her enthusiastic scouting for pros- 
pects, quite on her own. 

Some lessons in business I learned the 
hard way. There were times, shortly 
after we were married, that [I telephoned 
my husband daily to his office and gave 
him a list of groceries to buy and other 
errands to run, He took care of all such 
errands quite patiently for a week and 
then said: “Now, Dick, my time is too 
valuable to be running errands. It would 
be cheaper to send for the things you 
want in a cab.” ; 

This shocked me for a time. Then I 
realized that he was right. Every hour 
he spent at his work was a valuable hour 
and I became convinced of the folly of 
burying a husband to such an extent in 
domestic detail that it was detrimental 
both to his home and his business. 


How She Greets Her Husband 
One of my first queries after my hus- 
band comes in for the evening is, “Did 


Wives Are Glad Their Husbands Are 








Insurance Agents 


you have any interesting interviews to- 
day?” Another: “Did you meet any in- 
teresting people?” I never ask, “How 
much did you sell today ?” Somehow the 
first two questions loom in importance 
as much more enriching actually than 
the dollars and cents. 


Each day brings additional challenge, 
results in our meeting some new per- 
son or reveals a definite glow of satis- 
faction. There isn’t a day which doesn’t 
bring a sense of thankfulness to the 
Divine Providence who has helped in 
whatever success we've attained. 


Life Salesman’s Life Never Routine 


By LoutszE H. ARMsTRONG 
Wife of Robert Bruce Armstrong 
New England Mutual, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Wives of career life insurance fieldmen 
reflect the 
that their husbands attain in their work. 
I am happy that Bob has chosen a career 
in life insurance because he is happy. 

The business of selling life insurance 
combines so many activities that our 
life is never routine. We both enjoy the 
versatility. Bob likes the challenge of 
selling, the study of all aspects of life 
insurance, the programming and_plan- 
ning. He likes to meet people and help 
them to build a secure financial future 
with a sound program. There is the per- 
sonal satisfaction of having done a good 
service and of having won the respect 
and friendship of his clients, To a cer- 
tain degree, this respect and friendship 
is shared by me, either directly or in- 
directly. 

Another satisfying phase of a life in- 
surance career is the relationship be- 
tween the fieldman, his general agency, 
and his company. The New England Mu- 
tual conventions offer Bob the oppor- 
tunity to learn new methods and ideas 
to employ in his work. He hears lectures 
and panels on specialized subjects and 
talks with other fieldmen about the prob- 
lems and successes that each experiences. 
30b has always returned with more 
knowledge, new friends in the company, 
and greater ambitions. 

Happiness lies, too, in the security 
Bob’s career has afforded our family. We 
have three children: Karen, 414, Bruce, 


happiness and _ satisfaction 





MRS. 


ROBERT 


344, and Patricia, 11 months. Our plans 
and hopes for them are very great. 
These plans will be realized because our 
opportunities for the future are un- 
limited. I know that we will continue to 
be as happy as we are now. 


B. ARMSTRONG 


Wife the Partner Who Helps Morale 


By Rowena R. Primm 
Wife of Paul H. Primm, Mutual Life of New York 
Washington, D. C. 


I am happy my husband is in the field 
of life insurance selling because I be- 
lieve that it is one that challenges the 
initiative, and offers contacts and 
new outlooks. It is a business that will 
not become unnecessary, ineffectual or 
outmoded. Life insurance translates ob- 


new 


jectives and ambition into ultimate 
reality. 
I do try to be helpful in any way 


I can, but, I believe the credit for his 
success goes to my husband who was left 
a widower with three small daughters, 
oldest 7. He sent two of the girls 
through college, and one daughter joined 
the Waves. They now have families of 
their own. Even though I have no chil- 
dren of my own I am particularly inter- 
ested in Paul’s daughters and_ their 
families. A native of Chillicothe, Mo., I 


received high school and business edu- 
cation there, I attended Central College, 
fayette, Mo., and came to Washington 
I served 


to work for the Government. 


as a secretary for the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and later for a con- 
sulting radio engineer. Paul and I were 
married in May, 1945. 


The Satisfaction of Helping Others 


In selling life insurance, a man _ has 
the satisfaction of helping others to help 
themselves. That in itself is important 
enough to call for a wife’s interested 
support because no man can _ sincerely 
help another without helping himself, In 
few other fields is the possibility of re- 
ward so great—spiritually as well as fi- 
nancially. Financial success alone is not 
sufficient, for there must be that inner 
satisfaction of being interested in the 
needs of others, of giving service to ful- 
fill those needs, and of feeling that one’s 
job is well done. Success comes through 
accomplishment, freedom and_ satisfac- 
tion. 

With the elasticity of hours, an agent 
is allowed greater freedom of action than 
is the man with a desk job. He sets his 
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. PAUL H. PRIMM 


MRS 


own hours, makes his own plan of work, 
selects his own territory and his own 
clients. Always he is his own boss and 
upon his own persistence and determina- 
tion depends his income. To enter the 
business a large capital investment is 
not necessary, but selling does require 
the giving of much of one’s personality 
each day. Yes, it is difficult to keep 
one’s morale at the highest pitch day 
after day in facing prospects and there 
are many disappointments. That is the 
time when the wife, or partner, needs 
to give reassurance of her faith in his 
capabilities. But persistence, courage and 
determination do bring results. Calvin 
Coolidge said, “Persistence and deter- 
mination alone are omnipotent.” 


The Satisfaction of Persistent 
Production 


I am proud of my husband’s record 
with the oldest operating life insurance 
company, It is definite proof of per- 
sistence. As of October 1, 1952, if con- 
tinuity is maintained, he will have com- 
pleted 27 years of consecutive weekly 
production, averaging one or more ap- 
plications for each week of those years. 
The consistent producer radiates a spirit 
of enthusiasm that is the greatest busi- 
ness asset in the world—one that beats 
money, power and influence, and one 
that overpowers opposition. There is no 
substitute for life insurance selling in 
serving society or building prestige. 

Having always been a believer of life 
insurance, I am even more so now that 
I am behind the scenes—a member of 
the underwriter’s team. As one learns 
of people’s needs, it is interesting to 
know the many ways in which life in- 
surance can meet them. A man of mod- 
est means assumes home ownership; he 
is given protection while earning his 
living; he is guaranteed security for old 
age; he may enter a new business with 
insurance capital; his children may re- 
ceive college educ: itions; his family may 
be retained as a unit should he die too 
soon. By the payment of one premium 
estate of his 


a man may establish an 
own. With this security he is able to 
face life with confidence, and it is the 


underwriter’s personal contact with his 
clients that can bring about these bless- 
ings. Life insurance is a business of 
the heart, not, of the ratebook, for a 
man buys to protect his loved ones. 


Proud of Husband’s Business 


My husband’s business is a source of 
pride to me and I do not hesitate to 
mention that he sells life insurance. I 
want my friends and acquaintances to 
know about life insurance, why it, inter- 
ests us, and how it can be helpful to 
every family, 

No, my husband will not amass a per- 
sonal fortune, but he will have achieved 
a measure of immortality in that his 
work will live on in the lives of those 
who enjoy peace of mind as a result of 
policies written and_ services rendered. 
Writing policies for the commissions re- 











ceived produces volume, but it is the 
service through the years that builds 
good will and makes friends of clients. 

The record of life insurance speaks 
for itself. In our American system of 
free enterprise, more and more people 
are sold on this great institution as the 
haven for their financial security. Come 
the stock market crashes, bank failures, 
depression, inflation, epidemics war and 
post-war adjustments—life insurance has 
forged ahead with increasing public con- 
fidence. 

Agency conferences, company, state 
and national association conventions 
assist the underwriter in keeping abreast 


with new methods and new ideas, and 
bring him in contact with others who 
have the same problems, They are a 


shot in the arm. They take him from his 
usual routine, give him new information 
to aid his sales efforts, offer inspirational 
talks by those who have already climbed 
the ladder of success, allow renewal of 
friendships, and offer a chance to make 
new friends. Also, if the conventions are 
at a distance, they offer opportunity for 
travel or vacations en route. Company 
meetings offer personal contacts with 
home office personnel so that the under- 
writer really feels a part of the com- 
pany team. 


Finds Conventions Interesting 


As a wife, I find many of the sessions 
of company conventions interesting and 
helpful. What I hear makes me a better 
listener when I learn of the problems to 
be met, and the new ideas and policies 
adopted. My first experience on the na- 
tional level was in September, 1950, _ 
the NALU held its convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Although impossible to 


know many intimately in so large a 
group, there is a stimulation in knowing 
that underwriters from all companies 


from every state in the Union are work- 
ing toward the same goals with the same 
ideals and similar rewards. Although the 
national work is brought, closer through 
publications, it is stimulating to be pres- 
ent to see first hand the activities of the 
National Association. New vistas, new 
friends, new contacts—all add to a hap- 
pier and wiser underwriter. 








Visits Husband’s Office Once aWeek 


By Gwen CLossin 
Wife of Leo P. Clossin, Occidental Life, Spokane 





LEO“P. 


CLOSSIN 


MRS. 


I go to my husband’s office at least 
once a week to help him with routine 
matters which must be done. There are 
always letters to be typed, new policies 


to be recorded, documents and cards 
to be filed. For past 
been mailing birthday cards to many of 
his policyholders—about 50 a month. 

As a 
1 watch the new policies to see that each 
When a new 


few years I have 


special “project” of my own, 
premium is paid when due. 
policy is issued I enter it in a book un- 
der its month of issue, and then, depend- 


Happy My Husband Sells Policies 


By Mrs. Bernice E. Harper 
Wife of Robert W. Harper, Minnesota Mutual, Denver 


HARPER 


MRS. R. W. 


When I was first asked to put down in 
black and white, why I am glad we are 
in the rather 
shocked me. known 
that we have been 
endeavors, but never took the time to 
reason why. After listing many minor 
reasons, they seemed to sum themselves 


insurance business, it 


For years I have 


very happy in our 


into these two major ideas—benefits to 


others and 
In thinking 
two, we all realize we have only to look 


benefits to ourselves. 
about the first of these 
1 | 
around us everyday and see people who 
insurance — the 
gracefully 
educa- 


are being helped by 
elderly couple growing old _ 
together, children receiving fine 


tions, the young couple building their 
first home, the man needing collateral 
to expand his business, the young widow 
raising her small children, as well as 
the older widow who wants to be inde- 
pendent of her grown children. I have 
listed only those I think of at this 
moment quickly, but I am sure one can 


think of many, many more. I know of no 
other business that can offer such solid 
security to a community, for | feel that 
insurance in helping to make the future 
of the citizens secure, is definitely add- 
ing to the security of the community. 


I am sure all insurance men must have 
many very gratifying moments when 
they see the results of their years of 


effort to encourage people to secure their 
futures 
A Vocation Which Has Freedom 


This leads us into the idea of benefits 


to ourselves. First, I feel a man must 
be happy in his work to be successful. 
30b loves his work. He is as sold on 


insurance for himself as he is for others. 
He thrives on the challenge of meeting 
and talking with people, and the freedom 
of thought and effort is a great stimu- 
lant. A man realizes when he goes into 


insurance that the size of his pay-check 
depends on himself and himself alone. 
He is his own 


boss to success or fail- 





ing on whether the premium is paid 


annually, semi-annually, quarterly or 
monthly I post the due dates of 


miums book 


the pre- 


ahead in another with a 


page for each month. I watch each pol- 
igy until it is two years old. Needless 
to say, my favorite policies are those 
with annual premiums. This system has 
helped to keep several policies from 
lapsation because of a forgotten pay- 


ment. Lapsation of one or two policies 
could lower Leo’s persistency percentage 
enough to keep us from attending 
a company convention to say nothing 
about being unfortunate for the insured. 

I think company field conventions have 


untold value. The last one attended al- 
Ways seems to be the best. We renew 
old friendships; make new ones, enjoy 
each day’s session. It is a marvelous 
way of combining work and play. Leo 
finds new ideas for writing business: 


profits greatly by the 
with other field men. 
I’m completely sold on the 
of selling life insurance. The 
husband works place quite 
our social activities. But when I see our 
car lights turn into the driveway and 
Leo comes in with a sheaf of apps in his 
hand I can’t be 


bala eee of ideas 

business 
hours my 
damper on 


angry because he has 
; . ; 
had a_ successful day, and also he’s 
working toward qualifying for that next 
convention, 
ure. His time is his own. We have three 


children—Roberta Lou, 10, Roniece, 5 
and little Robby, 2. If we decide sud- 
denly we want to take them to the moun- 
tains for a little holiday we can do it 
vithout asking anybody for 


vacation 








leave. Of course, we 1 that when 
Bob isn’t working, he isn’t making 
money, but money isn’t rthing, and 
it is wonderful to know that we have 
the freedom of choice. Once in awhile 
we begin to think that surely there is an 
easier way to make a living. U erg es 





ly there is if all you want out of 
a living, but we are of the firn 
that that type of life would be 

isting. There is so much hi 
ness of living which we feel goes 
in hand with the insurance business. It 
gives us an opportunity to learn to 
know many le, unders 





peop 





serve them, and, if need be, 
Bob is able to make a very 
income, and still enjoy a great 
of freedom of activity. 


Stimuated by Conventions 





In answeri the question about why 
insurance conventions are stimulating to 


my husband, < many rea- 


lere are 









, such as getting new sales mate- 
rial, gleaning new ideas from the other 
men, a closer association between the 
men in the field and the personnel in the 
home office, but I | the gre: t 
thing is the feel of enthusiasm wl 
always comes out of a fine business con- 
vention. In my humble opinion, an insur- 


enthusiasm had 
himself another 
man eo to 
> doesn’t 


ance salesman without 
better very quickly ‘Sind 
profession. How can a 
interest a future client if 








that certain spark I >| 
we call enthusiasm. Even tl I 
salesmen hit a low ebb once in < 
and a fine convention certain 
them a boost in the right on 

In summing up, let me state that what- 
ever professi on my husband had chosen 





would have been perfectly 
me, but I am very, very hz 
the field of 





} 
chose insurance. 


More Wives’ Views on Page 118 
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The Most Tangible of All Intangibles— 





The Life Insurance Policy Is Only a Scrap of Paper, But What a Vibrant, 
Living and Human Document It Represents in Providing Benefits 


Is it merely a “scrap of paper” or, 


rather, is not our life insurance policy 


a vibrant, living and very human docu- 
ment? Upon being asked to consider this 
topic, my first thought was to recall a 


recent and sincerely moving request to 
us from the son of a deceased policy- 
holder that we return his father’s policy 


to him. He wrote: 


“This policy . has for me possibly 
a greater sentimental value than it would 
have cash value were I the beneficiary. 

Always (my father) stressed to 
importance of his insurance 
this piece of paper would 
a cash value that might 
family over in an emergency. I, 
was fascinated, not only 
of paper but with the 
andthe with 


me the 
policy, how 
some day have 
tide the 
small boy, 
piece 
sincerity 
father 


as a 
with the 
obvious 
which my 


stress 
discussed it is 


He went on to explain how a loan 
during the depression years was of ma- 
assistance to the family and how 
repaid, 


knowledge 


terial 
was later giving great 
that the 
amount was again secured 
adds “..... . ae 
sentimental worth of this piece of paper 


Needless to 


the loan 
satisfaction in the 
full insurance 
and he 


for the family, 


is constant in my thinking.” 


say, we were pleased to grant his re- 
Bs 
quest and return the canceled policy to 
him 
Great Human Values 
True enough, the life insurance policy 


may be only a small piece of paper, but 
it has great human values; it becomes 
a mother available for the full-time job 
of caring for fatherless children; it may 
be the 
widow, a necessary education for young 
self-reliant old 
day, the 
And 


family home preserved for the 


people; it can represent 


age, a nest egg for a rainy 
preservation of a business venture. 
how can all this come about ? 

To paraphrase an expression from the 
“South Pacific” 
The Agent is a Wonderful Guy. By his 


and ingenuity he has made this 


popular Broadway hit 


initiative 


country’s great expansion of life insur- 
ance possible, pitting the “scrap of 
paper” against the shining adventure of 


a new car, competing with the more im- 
mediate desire of labor saving kitchen 
gadgets for the lady of the house, selling 
an intangible product, namely money for 
future delivery, against the 
more urgent tangible 
of the present. Now let us explore how 
he is able to do this. 


seemingly 


and requirements 


Faith in Insurance 


What, above all, does this piece of 
paper, the life insurance policy, symbol- 
ize? It seems to me in a single word it 
is “faith.” The dictionary speaks of 
faith as “that, which is believed” and 
“complete confidence.” But I prefer the 


way it is expressed in the Holy Bible: 
“Now faith ts the substance of things 


to the Nation; Its Great Symbolization of Faith 


By Mitton A. EL is 
Assistant Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


hoped for, the evidence of things not 

seen.” —Hebrews 11 

Let us consider this word. First, the 
agent sells faith in life insurance itself, 
truly something “hoped for” and most 
certainly representing “things not seen.” 
The American agency system and the 
life insurance companies, through their 
endeavors over the years, have done a 
magnificent job in selling to the Ameri- 
can public faith that level premium life 
insurance will work. “Complete confi- 
dence” in the system is nigh universal. 
Confidence in the “scrap of paper” rep- 
resents faith in the calculations of the 
actuary to the end that proper premiums 
are collected sufficient to provide the 
protection promised, It represents faith 
in the legal ability of the attorney to 
make certain that the right people will 
be paid and that the insurance estate 
thereby created will be properly con- 
served and disbursed. It also represents 
faith in the skill and business acumen 
of other home office folks who see to it 
that premiums are properly accounted 
for, that these monies are safely in- 


Milton A. Ellis 


Shortly after graduation from Uni- 
versity of Rochester Mr. Ellis joined 
Metropolitan Life and was assigned 
to actuarial division, and in 1930 he 
was made section head of Industrial 
Mathematical. After serving in the 
Navy he returned to the company in 
1945 taking up his former work and 
later was made research associate on 
the actuarial staff. In December, 1947, 
he was transferred to the insurance 
relations unit and in 1948 was ap- 
pointed administrative assistant on 
staff of Charles G. Taylor, Jr., when 
latter was executive vice president. 
When Mr. Taylor became president 
Mr. Ellis continued in insurance re- 
lations under Second Vice President 
Charles G. Dougherty. 

In the war Mr. Ellis served as an 
instructor in the radio school at Pearl 
Harbor Naval Base, as a submarine 
officer and as personnel and engi- 
neering officer on a submarine ten- 
der. He is a lieutenant commander 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve. Mr. Ellis 
was born in Manila and is a Fellow 
of Actuarial Society of America. 














vested over the years and that, when the 
time arrives, claims are fairly and 
promptly settled. The public appreciates 
all this. Again and again they have 
demonstrated by their purchases that 
they have faith in level premium life 
insurance, In June of this year Alfred 
J. Bohlinger, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the State of New York, told the 
Milwaukee Association of Life Under- 
writers: 

The fact that so many people have this 
faith in life insurance ard are willing to 
buy a product, the performance of which 
will not be tested until after many years, 
speaks well for the job the agents and 
the companies have done. 


Faith in the Company 


Next, the agent sells faith in his own 








company. Confidence in the agent him- 
self and in his organization is essential 
before prospects will lay out hard earned 
money in return for the promise of fu- 
ture benefits to either themselves or 
their loved ones. The agent has been 
and is a good enough salesman to re- 
verse the popular proverb, convincing 
the prospect that “two birds in the bush 
are worth more than a bird in the hand.” 
In so doing, not only has he sold faith 


in the “scrap of paper” evidencing the 
future “birds” but also faith in the 
“bush” itself (in other words in his 


company). 
The Faith Which Makes Sale Possible 


Now, as to the broader field of faith 
which has made life insurance sales 
possible. The prospect has faith in his 
own family. It has been said that. life 
would be disillusioning indeed and a man 
no better than other animals if he did 
not have faith in, hopes for, and love of 
his children. Of a truth this is faith rep- 
resenting “things hoped for.” One of the 
great American characteristics is the de- 
sire to provide advantages for children 
never available to their parents. Dad will 
do this if he lives; the “scrap of paper” 
will do it for him if he dies. Man 
achieves a measure of immortality in 
the continuance of his family. In buying 
life insurance, Dad is expressing the 
faith he has in his loved ones and show- 


ing that, their future, indeed the future 
of the race, is worthy of sacrifice and 
possibly denial. 


Faith in the Country 
the buyer of life insurance has 
faith in the United States of America 
and in its future, for with his “scrap of 
paper” he is buying a small piece of 
that future. Why is it that life insur- 
ance in America far outstrips amounts 
sold in all other countries of the world? 
Are our salesmen really that much bet- 
ter? Yes, I believe that they are, but is 
not another very important reason this 
great country of ours itself? None of us 
would want to sell life insurance in 
Russia. For one reason we would not 
like the idea of having to sell faith in 
the future of the ruble. Even more to 
the point, a mere “scrap of paper” would 
mean absolutely nothing if circumstances 
in the Kremlin dictated otherwise. This 
points up an important fact. Here in 
the United States we in the life insur- 
ance business—field and home office 
people alike—have a tremendous stake 
in doing all we can for the future of 
our country, for a sound fiscal policy 
to halt inflation, for maintenance of good 
government, for encouragement of thrift, 
for anything that will lead toward peace 
with all nations. These are certainly 
“things hoped for’! And here the power 
of the life underwriters is probably un- 
derestimated even by the agents them- 
selves. Sure, they did yeoman work in 
selling War Bonds during World War 
II 


Again, 


Again, they were responsible for the 
preservation of substantial volumes of 
National Service Life insurance for our 
war veterans. They have also done much 
to distribute information on health and 
safety. But more than this, above any 








MILTON A. 


ELLIS 


other one group in America, they are 
the prime example of individual activity 
under our free enterprise system. They 
are everlastingly striving to be as impor- 
tant to their country as the future of 
their country is important to them. In the 
future, as in the past, from a broad range 
point of view, they will continue to 
render a broad. public service in addition 
to their day-in and day-out job of selling 
that “scrap of paper.” They will continue 
to sell faith in the free enterprise system 
and in the American way of life. 


Faith in Mankind 


Last and greatest of all, of course, 
stands faith in mankind, in other words, 
a deep, abiding religious faith. Without 
such faith, our lives would be worth 
little or nothing. And here the purchase 
of life insurance stands out as near 
to a completely selfless act as any other 
human activity. Purchases are made with 
the full understanding that someone else 
may benefit after the insured is dead 
and cannot even witness the good he has 
achieved. In buying a small piece of 
paper, the life insurance policyowner 
may deprive himself of current pleasures 
and goods which he could otherwise ob- 
tain with his premiums, but he does so 
as an expression of his faith in the future 
of mankind. Our hats are off here to 
the purchasers of well over a quarter of 
a trillion dollars worth of insurance for 
the protection of Americans, and to the 
agents who have brought this means of 
expressing their everlasting faith in 
them. 

To summarize—our piece of paper 
represents faith in life insurance, faith 
in the individual agent and in his in- 
surance company. To purchase life in- 
surance an individual is expressing faith 
in his family, in his country and in man- 
kind. These are the powerful assets our 
agents have available in their continuing 
sales endeavors. These factors help ex- 
plain how the life underwriter can sell 
a “scrap of paper” in spite of compe- 
tition with today’s varied goods and serv- 
ices. True, the agent is a wonderful 
cuy; but think of what a wonderful and 
unique product he has to sell. 
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THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, Inc., 


General Manager; The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio has been serving a discriminating 
clientele of Brokers and Surplus Writers since 1914. Over that 
long period of time markets have changed, sales methods have 
improved, new tastes have developed, new techniques have been 


introduced. 


The rate book of 1952 has little in common with that of 1914. So 
it is with this agency. We have moved forward, keeping always 
abreast of the situation in a changing world. In one respect, we 
have remained constant. We never have and never will compro- 
mise on the ability, the willingness, the desire to give the quality 


of service which makes sales possible and builds reputation. 


Our whole organization is yours—to serve you and your clients. 
Give us the opportunity—we will give you the results—the result 


of nearly forty years of experience. 


Call Barclay 7-4500 or stop in to see us at 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHARLES N. BARTON, PAUL S. RANCK, 
C.L.U. President 


MAURICE C. ZIFF, HUBERT E. DAVIS, 


Vice President J Vice President 


Chairman of the Board and Treasurer 
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Many Agents Hold Important Public Positions 


President of New 





Blaylock Athert Ni ashua, N.H., New 
England Mutual Life, i s a State Senator 
in New Hampshire. He began his politi- 
cal activities as ward worker. in the 
davs of Calvin Coolidge. A few years 
later he was elected to the Republican 
State Convention and after that to New 
Hampshire House of Representatives. In 
that body he served six terms during 
which at one time or another he was 
chairman of these committees: banks, 





approp i revision of the statutes 
and coordi During his term as 
hairman banks committee he was 





Cc! 











asked to introduce a bill to establish 
Savi re Insurance. With the 
can National Commit- 


Burroughs, National 
‘ the proponent 
-a and the bill 





never reached the 

In the 1943 -44 Atherton was 
chairman of the committee on 
Ways and same time he was 


staff of Governor 
campaign of 1950 
for the Senate 
his opponent 


a major on 
Robert O. 
saw him again a candida 
and after a spirited contest 
withdrew at the last minute and Ather- 
ton was elected pr nt of the Senate. 
New Hampshire | 1as no Lieutenant Gov- 








ernor, so in absence of the Governor 
the president of the Senate takes over 
his duties. Governor Adams took a 
prominent part in the campaign which 





ted General Eisenhower and when 


nomina 
he was away Atherton was in the — 
ernor’s chair. WI performing the 





duties of 


\cting Governor, Atherton pre- 
two meetings of the Council 
g which pardons for criminals were 

In August he signed extradi- 
return of criminals who 
in other states. 


sided at 
durin 
co ynsidered 
tion papers for 
were caught 
Why He ret to Live in Small City 


Senator Atherton’s activities started 


Hampshire Senate 


BLAYLOCK ATHERTON 

when as a boy 
World War II 

this time as chair- 

for Nashua and later as chairman 
for Hillsborough County. He is 

in Masonry ;a member of the Newcomen 


War I 


Bonds. 


during World 
he sold War 

he sold them again, 
man 
active 


Society, of Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, of Nashua Fish and Game 
Association and of the Dartmouth Club 


of Nashua. 

“My entrance into the insurance busi- 
ness was caused by the fact that I 
wanted to get away from life in a large 


A Bishop In Mormon Church 


Valle 
Church of 
same time 
went for Oc- 
born in Idaho 
hooling and came 


Garass 















the 


, 
the 


sales ca- 
Utah 
) be- 
r sell- 
nonths he 
engineers, 20 
overseas in 


spent 













Eur rpe In January, , he started sell- 
ing full time and also in that month was 
ordained a Bishop 

: 1946 e said, “we started to build 
a church sur ward w 1 was done 
by the members, as we paid no one. 
Also, in the same year I ranked ninth 
among Occidental salesmen. I also put 


tys of work on construction 
- 21 months of labor 


npleted and so I 








a was able to give more time to my 
life insurance selling. My activities as a 
Bist op » the sa as other ministers, 





1 
nave an 
ie ° 


is more work as we 
velfare program which is 


onl 
e xte nsive 





quite time-consuming. Most Bishops 
give < more time to church 
work do to their own. Inci- 
lental ition. gives one many 
conne¢ contacts that would not 
be otherwise meter er to have. My other 
activities include being a member of the 
Grand Jury, Boy Scouts and of the 
school board.” 
Insurance and Religion 
The Gold Book asked Bishop Green- 





GREENWELL 


RALPH A. 


well why he became interested in in- 
surance. 

“T believe it fits in well with religion 
in the social field,” he said. “We teach 
religion to give people assurance. We 
sell insurance for the same reason. I be- 
lieve insurance to be a very human part 
of life. As I go into homes where the 


father has been taken and see the shock 








city working for a large corporation,” 
he said to The Gold Book. “I longed 
to return to small city life where I could 
be on a trout stream or the golf links 
within a few minutes after leaving my 
office; where I could walk along the 
streets and see people I knew; where 
I could take an active part in the civic, 
business and religious life of the com- 
munity. Acting on that desire I resigned 
an executive position in a large depart- 
ment store which I had held since short- 


ly after graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
returned to Nashua where I was born. 

“I am not wealthy, but through my 
life insurance activities I make enough 
for me to educate my daughters and 
know the satisfaction of living where I 
can see the benefits of life insurance 
that I sold years ago. I urge all men in 
our business to take part in town and 
state affairs and to hold public office, if 
possible.” 


A Former Kansas Legislator 


Ray T. Wright, Lawrence, Kan., Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, and a member of 
Million Dollar Round Table, was singing 
in a musical comedy in New York in 
1929 when the Wall Street debacle be- 
gan to get under way. Although the show 
in which he was appearing continued to 
run he felt that “my feet did not fit the 
pavements of New York City in depres- 
sion times. After considerable study and 
some weeks of deliberation I decided to 
return to Lawrence and enter life in- 
surance realizing that every single adult 
would buy all the life insurance he could 
afford if he understood what could be 
accomplished by such a purchase. 

During World War II he was refused 
for entry into the service because of 
an old back injury, Desiring to do some- 
thing constructive in the war effort he 
became a candidate for the state legis- 
lature to which he was elected and 
served four years. In 1945 he was made 
chairman of the state Republican party 
council. 

Growing Up With Young People 

In a talk with The Gold Book he said: 
“Living in a little college town of 15,000 
I have developed a faculty and system of 


(Continued on Page 150) 


Public Official In 


A. E. Bound, a district manager of 
Jefferson Standard Life, is now serving 
as vice mayor of the West Palm Beach 
City Commission. His election was by a 
landslide. While the extra duty has in- 
creased his responsibilities he has not 
lost sight of those having to do with 
life insurance. His production goal is 
a minimum of $500,000 paid business 
during 1952, At one time he was in such 


civic activities as Community Chest 
Drive, Red Cross and Sight Conserva- 
tion campaigns and safety work. He de- 


cided to curtail some of those activities 
because of his many municipal and life 
insurance duties. However, he has con- 
tinued as a church officer over the years, 
being on board of deacons of Memorial 


Presbyterian Church. While president 
of the Palm Beach County Life einige 
writers Association, Inc., in 1949, re- 
ceived the Jerome Edwards sett for 


leading the increase, percentagewise, in 
new membership of local life underwrit- 
ers associations in the United States 


In his opinion the statement that “no 
citizen contributes more to the eco- 
nomic welfare of his community than 
does the insurance agent” is not an 





and the heartaches therein the picture is 
difficult to forget. When I go into the 
same home a week after the funeral and 
all the relatives have gone to their 
homes and the family begins to take 
stock of what they have, I often find 
that there is no*income and many bills 
face them. But how the picture changes 
when some form of insurance has been 
taken to meet the very problems of life 
which follow the passing of a loved one. 
It is the difference in the two types of 
homes—those protected, those not, which 
makes insurance agents carry on against 
odds because they can be so helpful.” 








RAY WRIGHT 


West Palm Beach 


over-statement. Life insurance selling 
can effect and improve the economic fu- 
ture of every person in the community, 
he says, and the degree of that improve- 
ment depends upon the desire to help 
and the intensity of purpose with which 
insurance producers are able to perform. 


\ 





George Sanderson 


BOUND 


He was formerly with a general insur- 
ance agency writing all types of general 
coverage. He began to devote the major 
part of his time to selling life insurance 
because of the economic aid he could 
give to so many persons. 
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Smith and Weston City Councilmen 





GORDON W. SMITH 


Two members of the city council in 
their cities are Gordon W. Smith of 
Lorain, O., and Julian B. Weston . of 
Florence, . < 

Mr. Smith who is with the Columbus 
Mutual has lived in Lorain 25 years. 
He says he became a salesman at the 
age of 8 when he sold 24 jars of a 
product—without his parents knowledge 

—and received a crank-it-yourself record 
player. While in high school he sold 
nursery stock. Upon graduation he sold 
jewelry for the company which had sup- 
plied the rings for his class. He then 
spent some years in the steel mills and 
in the building and contracting field, 
but not as a salesman. 

He finally came to the conclusion that 


JULIAN B. WESTON 


selling life insurance would furnish bet- 
ter financial security for him and that 
the more he sold the less he would be 
obliged to worry about his future. So 
he went with the Columbus Mutual. 
“There is no greater field for a con- 
scientious person desirous of serving his 
community,” he told The Gold Book. 

Mr. Smith is a director of the Lorain 
Lions Club and member of the official 
board of his church. 


Mr. Weston’s Career 


Mr. Weston, who is with Minnesota 
Mutual, served as chairman of a move- 
ment to extend the city limits of Flor- 
ence and this was accomplished. Born 
in Gadsden, S. C., he attended a coun- 


County Recorder of Deeds 


Harley B. Cox, Mt. Vernon, Mo., 
United Benefit Life j is Recorder of Deeds 
of Lawrence County, that state. His 
especially interesting background, as he 
told it to The Gold Book, follows: 

“IT was raised on an apple and straw- 
berry farm at Marionville, Mo. At 18 I 
completed high school and enlisted in the 
U.S. Navy, serving for four years and 
was discharged as an aviation machinist 
mate, third class, in 1938. Returning to 
Missouri ] worked as a washing machine 
salesman, later took a civil service ex- 
amination ad received an appointment 
as custodial officer (or guard) at the 
Federal Penitentiary at Springfield, Mo. 
I worked there until the war started 
when I volunteered in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

“Having married a home town girl in 
1940 (Rubynelle Moore) we sold our 
new home and furniture and I left for 
service in January, 1942. I went to the 
U.S. Coast Guard Air Station at Salem, 
Mass., as an aviation mechanic and 
applied for pilot’s training. I completed 
my training as a pilot in the summer of 
1943. In the war I was a patrol bomber 
and air sea rescue pilot; earned my 
commission jn the U.S. Coast Guard Re- 
serve, and was patrol plane commander 
of PBY and PBM flying boats. 

“T left the service in May, 1946, and 
returned home to Missouri with the in- 
tention of becoming a life insurance 
salesman. A friend in the service had 
convinced me of what a great field of 
service it was. I had meant to take a few 
weeks’ rest, but some friends of mine 
urged me to file for County Recorder of 

eeds of Lawrence County, and, as I 
had only three days before the final 
filing date, I filed for office and started 
a campaign. In the August primary I 
received the Republican nomination, and 





HARLEY B. COX 


was elected in November with the largest 
number of votes on the ticket. Four 
years later, in 1950, I was reelected. 

“In the meantime, I still wanted to be 
a life insurance man, and finally in the 
fall of 1950 I signed a contract to repre- 
sent the United Benefit Life Insurance 
Co., with the I. V. Ewing Agency of 
Springfield, Mo.” 

Mr. Cox ‘is a member of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, American Legion, 


Tunior Chamber of Commerce and Mt. 
Vernon Rotary Club. 





try school and in the fall of 1919 en- 
tered The Citadel (the Military College 
of South Carolina), and was graduated 
in 1923 with a degree of B.S. in Civil 
Engineering. During his senior year he 
was the fourth ranking cadet captain. 
Leaving college he worked for Atlantic 
Coast Line in its civil engineering de- 
partment. In 1924 he became a teacher 
until 1936, the last nine years being in 
Florence as principal of an elementary 
school. 

He joined Minnesota Mutual in 1936 
and has been with the company since 
with five and a half years taken out 
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in World War II, being a colonel in 
military intelligence when he was sepa- 
rated from the service. 

His purpose in entering life insurance 
was to be in a business which would 
permit him to continue to be in close 
relationship with clients after they 
went on his books; and to build his 
own business so as to be able to pro- 
vide adequately for his family. He has 
two daughters, Amy, 15, and Alice, 5. 

Mr. Weston is a senior warden in the 
Episcopal Church, a Kiwanian anc 
participated in Community Chest, Red 
Cross and similar campaigns. 


has 


Was a Commissioner in His "Town 


In March, 1928, after having occupied 
a rather important position with one of 
the larger corporations, Edward J. Cor- 
riston, Arlington - Kearney, N. J., who 
at present is operating under the name 
of Edward J. Corriston Associates in 
New York City placing most of his life 
business with Berkshire Life and also 
doing a considerable brokerage business, 
found himself with new responsibilities— 
a baby and a new home which he had 
purchased. Then, within a fortnight he 
had lost his job because of a change in 
administration within the cor{ oration 
that employed him. To make both ends 
meet he got a job which required about 
20 hours more work a week as a manual 
day laborer than he had been doing for 
the corporation. In discussing his per- 
sonal situation with the agent who had 
insured him, the interview resulted in his 
seeing the agent’s manager and becom- 
ing an agent on debit working out of the 
Kearney district. It proved a fortunate 
turn jn his affairs. Almost immediately 
his income doubled and his whole mental 
attitude altered as he became a happy 
man. 

Comes to New York 


In January, 1932, he decided to change 
his whole plan of operation and to do so 
by concentrating upon the more profes- 
sional aspects of selling, making his busi- 
ness headquarters in the metropolis of 
the nation. He took on the representa- 
tion of a large Western company. 

It was not a propitious time to m: ike 
this transition as the country was in the 
midst of a great depression, the nation 
started to undergo a complete metamor- 
phosis of its political philosophy, banks 
were closing in terrifying numbers, busi- 
ness was falling apart. Within four 
months of his new start Corriston closed 
a case which gave him as much income 
as he had earned in his best former 
year. 

“Many uninformed persons think that 
New York City is a difficult locale in 
which to start in a new business activity, 
especially that of selling life insurance, 
but I don’t,” he said to The Gold 
300k. “While the price for success is 
high, its rewards are in proportion to the 
effort made. I know of no other occupa- 
tion where one can have the opportunity 
of working with such a vz iriety of peo- 
ple as our business affords and this in 
itself is important since we are bound 
to get a more liberal and broader under- 
standing of the workings and aims of 
the community. It explains too why so 
many agents want to engage after work- 
ing hours in civic, welfare and humani- 
tarian projects.” 


Experience and Views of Public Life 


Upon two occasions Mr. Corriston has 
been elected a councilman of Kearney. 
He was chairman for two vears of streets 
and sanitation committees, and once he 
was chairman of water supply commit- 
tee, in both posts being known as Com- 
missioner. Discussing responsibility of 
good citizens assuming public office he 
said to The Gold Book: 

“This service is one that should be 
sought by all citizens, especially the life 
insurance man because of the facts set 
forth previously. Whether his service 
is giving to his fellow citizens at the 
local, state or national level, all are 
equally jmportant. It is, however, at the 
local level that he would be peculiarly 
adapted because the problems that come 








EDWARD J. CORRISTON 

up are those which cross his path in his 
daily work. He will find in his service 
an opportunity to give help to small 
home owners who may have damage 
done to the value of their property by 
the fact of some one attempting to 
change the zoning law so that his prop- 
erty would be classified as a Class B 
neighborhood rather than a Class A, or 
perhaps from a one family zone to a 
multiple dwelling zone. He will be able 
to help a citizen who may be ill and 
who does not know how to proceed in 
obtaining admittance into institutions 
either county or state-wise. He may be 
called upon to correct a condition that 
may be affecting the health of the people 
in his community by interceding with the 








manufacturer of a product which in its 
manufacture may create a health hazard. 
He may be called upon to take action 


against privilege seeking individuals, who 
if they were permitted to proceed would 
vitally affect the tax- payer of the com- 
ir He may be called upon to safe- 
guard the people against the 
appointed bodies who by law have the 
power to commit the tax-payer to an 
unjust obligation, or colleagues because 
of 5 mee tical ambit ions attempting to make 

mmitments detrimental to a community 
as a whole. 


Defends Public Officials 


“T have had the privilege on several 
occasions to go to various parts of the 
country as the representative of our 
town and on such trips have met groups 
interested in land reclamation, street, 
sewerage, water, police and other prob- 
lems and have been happy to find that 
invariably those people most interested 
in bettering these community services 
were from the insurance fraternity, al- 
though more often being casualty and 
not life insurance men. 

“It has been of considerable concern 
to me that over the past few years I 
have noted the lack of respect many 
citizens have for people holding public 
office. It has been my experience that 
there are as many fine characters in 





acts of 
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St. Louis Community Leaders Tell Why 
City Is Under Obligations To 


By Davip F. Barrett 


What do the leaders in great American cities think of the men who 
sell insurance and the institution behind them? How do they assay what 


the insurance fraternity does for the city and how large do they think is 


the influence which insurance exerts? 
Believing that St. Louis viewpoints in high civic circles are repre- 


sentative of those to be found in other large cities The Gold Book has 


asked me to interview the mayor of St. Louis, the director of public 
safety, the hospital commissioner, the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the director of the Community Chest and a prominent banker on 
the subject. Their views will be found in this article. 


founded in 1764 as a 
and today it spreads 
river 


St. Louis was 
center 
for more than 20 
banks to a width of a 

population in 
1,000,000 and another 
giving it a metropolitan 


fur trading 
miles on the 
great many miles. 


It has a city limits 
of about 
closely adjacent, 
population of approximately 2,000,000. Its 
furnish this me- 


million 


diversity of industries 
tropolis of the Mississippi Valley a vigor 
and sturdiness that excels most other 
cities. It has a commanding position 


with unusually large transportation fa- 
cilities. It has a large cultural side, and 
many educational institutions. 





Block Bros., St. Louis 


DARST 


Louis 


JOSEPH M. 
Mayor of St. 


Sometimes called “the Hartford of the 
West,” there are home offices in St. 
Louis of 58 insurance companies of all 
kinds—life, fire, casualty—stock, mutual, 
reciprocal. People of St. Louis and im- 
mediate vicinity carry more than $1.6 
billion of life insurance. There are more 
than 2,000 agents and brokers selling 
life insurance. 

Interesting Life Insurance Facts 


About St. Louis 


Some interesting facts about St. Louis 
life insurance are these: 

The American Life Convention, now 
an organization of approximately 235 life 


including the prin 


insurance companies, 
cipal companies in the United States, 
was organized in St. Louis in 1906. 
Later, its headquarters were moved to 
Chicago. 


insurance general agency 
is in St. Louis. It is that 
Mutual formed 108 years 


The oldest 
in the country 
of Connecticut 


ago. For vears Stratford Lee Morton 
has been the company’s general agent 
there. 

The first father and son to qualify 





Its Life Insurance Citizens 


who called to sell the late W. J. Fischer, 
St. Louis general agent, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, a typewriter, went into 
the insurance business and became a 
remarkable producer for Northwestern. 
He was Gene Stinde. 

St. Louis life insurance men have had 
a hand in the operation of big league 
baseball teams for St. Louis in five 
major leagues—American, National, Fed- 
eral, American Association and Union 


League. 


Edward C. Meyer 


Aerial View of St. Louis 


Million Dollar Round Table were 
Albert I. Stix and his son, 
Albert I. Stix, Jr., St. Louis special 
agents of Mutual Benefit Life. 

The first brothers to qualify for mem- 
bership in Million Dollar Round Table 
the same vear were Adam and Elmer 
Rosenthal of St. Louis, representatives 
of General American Life of that city. 

Robert C. Newman, New England Mu- 


for the 
the late 


tual Life, St. Louis, holds the longest 
consecutive record of membership in 
MDRT with 29 years of such distinction. 


\ low-pressure typewriter salesman 





HENNERICH 
Hospital Commissioner 


DR. WALTER E., 


Here follows a_ recognition of life 
insurance producers and the institution 
they represent from standpoint of some 


notable St. Louis community leaders 
who have had opportunity to watch 
them operate at close range: 


The Mayor 


Mayor of St. Louis is Joseph M. Darst. 
Discussing the activities of the insurance 


men and women of the city in its interest 
he said to The Gold Book: 
St. Louis for more than a century 


SMITH 
of C 


GEORGE ( 


President of C 





has recognized that our life insurance 
agents and brokers are among the com- 
munity’s valued assets. Not only do the 
men and women engaged in providing 
insurance protection in St. Louis and 
vicinity do a most efficient and thorough 
job in their service to the community, 
but they contribute personal activities in 
ways that benefit St. Louis. 

In times of great emergency, both in 
war and peace, insurance agents and 
brokers have willingly served on various 
committee organizations to assist in 
solving our community problems. City 
officials, regardless of political affilia- 
tions, have freely made use of the 
personal ability of not only insurance 
producers but also of the chief execu- 
tives and others in the home office per- 
sonnel of many fine insurance companies 
domiciled here. It may be to advise in 
solving a financial situation, such as 
serving on a citizens committee to aid 
municipal department heads in expendi- 
tures of bond issue funds for city im- 
provement; the solution of a great pub 
lic housing problem, or the raising of 
funds for needed charities for our elee- 
mosynary educational institutions, or to 





Ferman Photographers 


GRIMM 
Chest 


H. HADLEY 


Director Community 


provide aid in a worthwhile youth activ- 
ity in curbing of juvenile delinquency. 


Their Most Important Task 


Of course, the most important task of 
the life insurance salesman is to place 
such protection in adequate amounts in 


the homes of St. Louis. They have effi- 
ciently done that job. Generally speak- 
ing, I feel safe in saying that St. 


Louisians on the av erage have insurance 
protection that will compare favorably 
in amount with the residents of any of 
the large cities. I have been told that 
the 58 insurance companies which have 
home offices in St. Louis have an annual 
income of $155,000,000 and total assets 
of about $400,000,000. They employ a 


large number of people. : 
Our community, because of its fine 
reputation for soundness and _ stability, 


has attracted substantial investments by 
insurance companies domiciled in other 
parts of the country, too. St. Louis 
municipal bonds have always been at- 
tractive to conservative investors, such 
as insurance companies, or the securi- 
ties of our public school system, which 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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DOES ESTATE PLANNING PAY? 


Our Methods Prove That It Does 





Our average sale per case during the past 
year was $166,000. These cases varied from 
$25,000 to $1,000,000 per case,excluding business 
resulting from pension trusts, profit-sharing 


arrangements and group life insurance. 


Perhaps we can help solve the estate and 
business insurance problems of your clients as we 
are doing for an increasing number of prominent 


brokers. 
You'll find pleasure and profit in 


dealing with 


“The Agency With The Professional Concept” 


SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN,c.v.v. 


GENERAL AGENT 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-9192 
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Agency Management Association 


Agents Have Big Stake in Organization of 234 Companies Formed With Objective 
of Helping Provide Progressive Leadership in Agency Management 
and Advancing Cause of Life Insurance 


Because the Life Insurance Agency 


Management Association was formed to 
help provide sound and progressive lead- 
hip in agency management and to en- 





ers 
cour develop and advance the cause 
of life insurance the agent has a big 
stake in it. ” Association now has a 
membership of 234 companies, most of 
which are American or Canadian, but 
eg ee from a number of other coun- 
tries have wanted to join and a number 
e them have been admitted. Companies 














ELIZABETH C. STEVENS 


from more than a dozen foreign coun- 
tries are now in the membership. 


How Organization Was Formed 


The organization had its origin when 
back in the early 20's the late Winslow 
Russell, then vice ir of Phoenix 
Mut _ , and the | Edward A. Woods, 
head of the Seiad Equitable Society’s 
agency in Pittsburgh, were telling all 
who would listen: the sales management 
side of life insurance “needs facts” as 
reliable as those the actuarial and under- 
writing departments have. 

The principal f wanted were about 
selection fe) ts, their supervision and 
training. One of the persons with whom 
they all me and who was most en- 
thusiastic about thei 7 was the late 
John Marshall He eomb , Ir., who at the 
time was in the ret department of 
Phoenix Mutual Life Russell, Woods 
and Holcombe felt tl the business 
must find out about the manager’s j 
because those managers are the key to 
so many related agency Management 
problems. They wanted to look into 
other fields, too, such as costs, markets, 
selling, serving and conserving. How- 
ever, the central idea was to encourage 
companies to do in unison what they 
could not do alone. So, in 1922 there 
was formed by 13 life insurance com- 
panies the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau which in 1945 became the 

















By Cuar es J. ZIMMERMAN 
Managing Director 


Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
esi nm. Mr. Holeombe became the 
first managing director and continued as 
executive head of the organization until 
he died after serving it for three decades. 

Immediately after getting started the 
new organization began applying re- 
search techniques, gathering in a scien- 
tific way the experiences of all the mem- 
ber companies. Successful management 
ideas were exchanged. 

Let’s look now at some of the revolu- 
tionary work that has resulted since the 
early formation of this organization de- 
signed among other things to build 
stronger field men. 

Schools in Agency Management 

One of greatest impacts LIAMA has 
made over the years on the life insur- 
ance business, and more particularly the 
agent, has been through the schools in 
agency management which it runs. 


Starting in 1929 these schools have 
changed at times, but the basic principle 
on which the school is founded has 
never changed—“‘A manager’s success 
is contingent upon building successful 
men.” 

The curriculum makes clear that it is 
the manager’s job to understand the 
agent’s job. Every phase of agency 
building depends on the successful agent. 
Quality business depends on him. He is 
the Exhibit A that will make a rec ruiting 
program successful. Only the can pro- 
duce the volume that will produce profits. 
The prestige of the agency in the com- 
muniy depends on him. Thus, discussion 
at the schools centers around the agent’s 
job and how to make it a better one. 

Since 1929, a total of 113 of these 
schools have been held with nearly 6,000 
managers being exposed to a two-week. 
concentrated discussion of the hows and 
whys of agency management based on 


How LIAMA Research Affects Agent 


In its well known “Seattle Survey” 
of 1949 the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation reported that the public rated 
life insurance agents ahead of lawyers, 
merchants and congressmen when asked 
which of these would put the public’s 
welfare and need before his own per- 
sonal profit. Only teachers, doctors and 
farmers rated higher. 

This result was especially gratifying, 
since the LIAMA has been. working 
since 1922 on research to raise the level 
of the agent. This research takes many 
forms, from improving selection meth- 
ods, through studies of agent training 
and supervision, to keeping the industry 
informed of trends in sales, in agent 
recruiting, and in other areas affecting 
the agency department and the field 
force. LIAMA research has gone direct 
to the agent to find what he thinks 
about his job, and to the public to dis- 
cover what it knows and likes about life 
insurance. : 

Selection 

Selection methods of the life insur- 
ance business are of vital interest to 
the agent, because when selection is 
improved, turnover with its attendant 
cost to the agent, company and the 
public, is reduced and the overall per- 
formance level of the agent is increased. 

LIAMA has pioneered in the applica- 
tion of scientific techniques in the selec- 
tion field. In 1938, its first Aptitude In- 
dex, the test which gives the odds on 
whether or not a man can succeed in 
life insurance selling, was introduced. 
Since then, hundreds of thousands of 
prospective underwriters have taken the 
test, which is brought up to date pe- 
riodically to insure its validity. Since 
1949, the association has kept records 
of each index completed and followed 
the development of agents contracted to 
see how well the test works. In 1951, 
118,000 Aptitude Indexes were given in 
the United States and Canada. 

feisas isingly, the Aptitude Index has 
been recognized as a rejection test, 
rather than a selection instrument. In 





this way, it keeps potential failures out 
of life insurance selling. When a pros- 
pective recruit does rate high on the 
A.I., however, another selection tool of 
the LIAMA comes into use in many 
agencies—the Selection Interview Blue- 
print. Introduced two years ago, the 
Blueprint is designed to help the man- 
ager obtain facts during a personal in- 
terview with the recruit which will help 
him evaluate realistically the man’s 
chances in the business. One agency 
officer said about these selection tools, 
“The Aptitude Index and the Selection 
Interview Blueprint go together like 
ham and eggs. Together, they save 
countless hours of trying to train men 
who should never enter our business. 
More than that, as the quality of our 
field underwriters improves, we will do 
a better job of distributing life insur- 
ance to the public.” 

Selection has improved in recent years 
and continues to improve. Recently, the 
LIAMA reported, “of the men_ re- 
cruited in 1933 who survived two years, 
63% produced less than $50,000 in the 
first year. Of the 1947 recruits who sur- 
vived two years, only 19% produced less 
than $80,500 in the first year.” 


Postselection 


A new word—postselection—was_in- 
troduced to life insurance a few years 
ago by the LIAMA when it realized 
that companies were keeping marginal 
producers under contract for too long 
a time. A research survey showed that 
considerable accuracy in the prediction 
of subsequent performance of agents 
can be obtained from a knowledge of 
their early production. In a report titled 
‘Failure Is Predictable,” LIAMA pointed 
out that only 2.9% of the men who 
failed to produce $20,501 in their second 
quarter in the business subsequently 
succeeded. Companies were reminded 
that postselection gives them odds of 
30 to one on a man’s potential success 
or failure. 


(Continued on Page 58) 





the career agent philosophy of agency 
building. 
Consultation Calls 

Having established a system for gath- 
ering ideas and experiences from mem- 
ber companies, the next step was to set 
up a means of giving back to the com- 
panies this vital information. One of the 
many means adopted was the use of 
consultants. Men with varying kinds of 
life insurance sales management back- 
grounds were hired, and after training in 
LIAMA headquarters, were assigned to 
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call on companies. They brought to com- 
panies new ideas which had been refined 
in the Association office. They worked 
with companies on special problems such 
as the establishment of a new agents’ 
training course, for example; they ad- 
vised on broad general company sales 
suvlosaahy. compensation plans, selec- 
tion. and other functions of the agency 
department vitally affecting the agent’s 
job. Much of this help was aimed at 
helping each company to make its agents 
become more successful, for no one will 
deny that the ratio of successful agents 
of a company is a true measure of the 
company’s greatness. 
Publications 


As the vast fund of knowledge poured 
into Association headqui irters, more me- 
dia for passing it along to companies 
were needed. Another means _ readily 
adopted was through publications of 
many sorts, periodicals for managers, 
“how to do it” booklets for agents, 
and informational bulletins for home of- 
fice agency people, just to mention a 
few. Here are some booklets that have 
helped agents do a better selling job: 
“The ‘Chassis Plan,” a sales track with 
a standard approach and close; “Single 
Needs Sales,” specific sales presentations 
for single needs selling; the “Persistency 
Rater,” a chart for rating the expected 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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4 LIFE UNDERWRITERS can create NEW 


BUSINESS AND INCREASE PRESENT VOLUME 














by having clients finance their 
Life Insurance Premiums throu gh 


THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN 





Our folder, THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, és available in quantities 
to underwriters in the Metropolitan area for distribution to their policyholders. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Consumer Credit Department 
57 William Street Telephone HAnover 2-6000 New York 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How LIAMA’s Cost & Compensation 
Work Benefits the Agent 


One of the rapid-growing activities of 
the Agency Management Association is 
research into the costs of acquiring and 
maintaining business. 

In what ways does reducing field costs 


affect the agent? The benefits are real 
and substantial over a period of time. 
For one thing, it will eventually give 


him a better product because it ‘lowers 
the cost of the product. Also, it will 
give his company more money for other 
activities, such as increased service to 
policyowners and to agents, or increased 
compensation. 

It is possible for member companies 
to find out in detail from the 
tion what other life insurance companies 


associla- 


have done to cope with the problem of 
reducing field costs. LIAMA helps to 
keep management informed of innova- 
tions and trends in field costs and on 
agents’ and agency managers’ compen- 
sation. Through research field surveys, 
it determines what companies are doing 


house for the 
reports 
com- 


and, acting as a clearing 
distribution of Aner furnishes 
of these studies to all member 
panies. 
Compensation of Agents 
In 1944, the association started com- 
piling a file of agents’ compensation 
plans of approximately 90 United States 
and Canadian companies. This is an ex- 
cellent reference source which answers 
many questions in regard to commission 
scales, production requirements, and 
vesting provisions in the case of death, 
disability, retirement or other termina- 
tion. This file, which is nes 


TAMA, Activities 
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(Continued from 


of new Ordinary policies. 
means all, but they 


LIAMA reaches 


persistency 
These are by no 
do give an idea of how ( 
the agent directly by putting in_ his 
hands selling booklets that are aimed 
at making more money for the agent 
while at the same time helping him 
to serve the public better. 
Reference Library 

The LIAMA says it has “the most 
complete library of life insurance sales 
information in the world.” For more 
than 30 years, information in the vast 
subdivisions of agency management have 


been carefully catalogued. Many and 
varied uses are made of the library. 
Companies may borrow this materi: il, 
or they may come to Hartford for 
concentrated study of it. Certainly the 
library contains detailed information on 
the agent and his job; no other business 
has such an accurate picture of its 





salesmen. 
Research Surveys 
Another means of passing on to com- 
panies data given to LIAMA is through 
publication of research studies. Research 
has been applied to many parts of the 
agent’s job in an effort to discover how 
he can better perform his important 
work. Very often, LIAMA research peo- 
ple go directly to the agent and ask 
him questions about his job, questions 
calculated to give some of the answers 
to the problems surrounding life insur- 
ance selling. 
Meetings 
Each year, to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of new ideas to promote the dis- 
cussion of common problems, the LIAMA 
sponsors a number of institutional meet- 
ings. These gatherines are frequently 
called “the best run life insurance meet- 
ings.” The regular meetings held on a 
vearly basis include the annual fall meet- 
ing, and spring conferences for small 
companies. Combination companies, Ac- 
cident and Health companies and large 
companies. Verv often these meetings 
deal almost entirely with problems of 
the field, including special emphasis on 
the agent’s problems. Frequently, the 


brought up to date, is widely used by 
home offices of mer mber companies since 
they cannot get such information else- 
where. It has been a means for improv- 
ing agents’ contracts, because a new 
feature adopted by one company to 
benefit their agents is often adapted by 
other companies. 

Other special have a similar 
effect on improving agents’ contracts. 
“Financing the New Agent,” the report 
on a survey in which 94 companies an- 
swered questions on their new agents’ 
commissions practices, showed an_ in- 
creased trend toward agent financing 
plans in which the home office shared 
the costs. 

Research also reveals a trend toward 
increased fringe benefits for agents. 
“Small Company Practices,” a 1950 re- 
port, states: “The increase in the num- 
ber of companies offering benefits to 
their field forces is one of the most 
definite developments since 1943.” This 
survey showed a remarkable increase 
during the past decade in the number 
of companies which have retirement 
plans, Group life insurance, and hos- 
pital and surgical benefits for the 
agents, among the small company group. 

Compensation of Managers 

While the study of agency managers’ 
compensation has been more _ limited 
than research done on agents’ compen- 
sation, the LIAMA does maintain a file 
of managers’ contracts which describes 


studies 


in detail the bases for managers’ com- 
pensation and that of general agents, 
including Group insurance and retire- 


meetings are addressed by field men who 
thus bring their thinking directly to 
the attention of the home office agency 
department executive. 

The subjects listed above form some 
of the means of distributing to the 
member companies information gathered 
by the LIAMA. However, this is not 
by any means the sole function of the 
Association. The board of directors a 
that the Association should work close- 
ly with other organizations in the busi- 
ness in order that the knowledge and 
information available within the LIAMA 
can be made available to other institu- 
tional organizations. 

In furtherance of this philosophy, the 
LIAMA was one of the founding fa- 
thers of the Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council; it sponsors with the Na- 
a Association of Life Underwriters 
he National Quality Award. There are 
many more joint activities it is engaged 
in at the manager and home office level 
to improve the agent’s job. An exam- 
ple of this is the participation by the 
LIAMA in the Advisory Council on Life 
Underwriter Education and Training. 

Has 23 Committees 
work of the LIAMA is supple- 
mented by the programs of 23 commit- 
tees. These are both functional and 
working committees. For example, such 
groups as the Education and Training 
Committee come to grips directly with 
the problems in connection with agent 
training; the Quality Business Commit- 
tee likewise concerns itself with such 
agents’ problems as how to conserve 
business better and how to give the 
agent recognition for doing a good job. 

Finally, the LIAMA believes that the 
welfare of the agent is the primary con- 
cern of management; believes that the 
success of the agent is inextricably bound 
up with the success of the agency and of 
the comnanv itself. Thus the entire pro- 
gram of the Association may be said 
to be a search for the best means of 
developing a success pattern for the 
agent, the manager and the company in 
which all three can work together har- 
moniously for their own welfare and the 
best interest of the policvowner. The 
LIAMA devotes its full energy to help- 
ing companies in the achievement of this 
objective. 


The 





ment benefits. 
Other Field Costs 

It was pointed out earlier that reduc- 
tion of field costs gives a company 
more money for other activities, such 
as increased service to policyowners and 
to the agents, or increased compensa- 
tion. The association has long recog- 
nized the need for cost studies at the 
agency level and due to its efforts, there 
has been an increasing interest in this 
subject on the part of companies in 
the last few years. 

A method of analyzing the new and 
renewal expenses within a branch of- 
fice or general agency is presented in 
two publications, “Measuring Agency 
Profit” and “Remeasuring Agency Prof- 
it.” In general, this method consists of 
allocating rents, salaries and other oper- 
ating expenses between the sales and 
maintenance functions and relating them 
to new and renewal business respec- 
tively. An accumulation of such facts 
over a period of years is the best base 
from which to exercise control of agency 
expenses. 

The association puts out an annual 
report called “First-Year and Renewal 
Field Costs” which lists cost analyses 
as made in specific companies. This in- 
formation gives the agency executive a 
guide to how much he is obtaining for 
his agency dollar as compared with 
other companies. Research into aspects 
of other factors determining the ex- 
pense levels is now in progress. Assis- 
tance in the control of rental costs is 
offered member companies through a 
file on the annual rent per square foot 
being paid by 1,800 agencies in the 
United States and Canada. 

Up to 1950, few life insurance com- 
panies had made functional cost analyses 
of their agencies, although such studies 
are standard practice in many other 
industries. So the Cost Analysis Form 
was developed by LIAMA. By provid- 
ing a simple method for a breakdown 
of expenses, it is hoped that this form 
will encourage widespread interest in 
cost analysis. 

Benefits of such analyses to the home 
office and the field are many. By com- 





JOHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, Jr. 
LIAMA’s First Managing Director 





paring its agency costs with other com- 
panies (and also by mz king intra-com- 
pany comparisons), companies may spot 
trends and may use the results of cost 
studies as a basis for agency department 
plans. Analyzing costs enables the 
agency manager to see his organiza- 
tion’s strengths and weaknesses. It also 
gives him insight into the factors that 
cause profit and loss. 

Long-Range Benefits for the Agent 

Like renewal commissions, research 
studies into the areas of costs and 
compensation may not be of immediate 
benefit to the field man — but they 
should be of great value over a period 
of years. Although LIAMA deals di- 
rectly with his home office, perhaps 
giving the agent the impression that 
its work does not concern him, one of 
its chief functions is to make the under- 
writer’s job of selling life insurance 
more pleasant and rewarding. 


LIAMA Publications for the Agent 


The printed word is one of the chief 
aids in the development of the Ameri- 
can life insurance agent, the Agency 
Management Association contends. It 
backs up this statement with 30 years’ 
experience in serving the agency sys- 
tem and a current annual output of over 
300,000 publications devoted to that key 
man in the life insurance structure. 

LIAMA literature is designed to do 
many things from helping a man decide 
his fitness for the career and persuading 
him to enter it, to tr aining, guiding’ and 
inspiring him to success in this socially 
dedicated field. 

This wide subject scope is not static. 


Years of continuing research by the 
association’s research division are be- 
hind a constantly developing flow of 


material into field organizations through- 
out the United States and Canada. A 
staff of highly trained company con- 
sultants who regularly visit home offices 
and field agencies sounds the wishes 
and needs of the business and reports 
them to the association. 

A recent publication, “The Third 
Hazard,” appeared just when more and 
more life companies were entering the 
accident and health field; it shows the 
agent whose company sells both A. & H. 


and life that A. & H. rounds out the 
personal insurance service he offers. 
Other publications, including “The 
Agent Answers Inflation” and “True 


or False,” help the agent by giving him 
factual answers to overcome objections 





often raised by his prospects. Associa- 
tion publications form the basis for 
many company and agency training 
plans. 


The Market for Life Insurance 
When a_ new association publication 
comes into being, all available sources of 
information on the subject are brought 
to bear. Typical of the way an asso- 


is developed is the 
3usiness—This Job 


ciation publication 
recent “It’s Your 
of Prospecting.” 
Over the years, various research re- 
ports have emphasized the extreme im- 
portance and problem nature of the job 
of prospecting. As a result, in 1935, the 
LIAMA published “The Market for Life 
Insurance.” It was, the association be- 
lieved, a good, basic book on the pros- 
pecting job and remained so through 
several revisions until 1947, when “Pros- 
pects for Success,” a more complete 
treatment of the subject was published. 
However, in 1950 the association and 
the Life Underwriter Training Council 
studied 5,000 paid cases written by 500 
LUTC students. This research was 
based on the LIAMA’s Sales Method 
Index, a research tool by which the 
agent analyzes his prospecting and sales 
efforts. The study showed some marked 
deficiencies in prospecting techniques 
which indicated the need for a more 
advanced booklet on the subject. 
Then, the publication machinery of 
the association went to work, According 
to association procedure, “how to do it” 
booklets of this nature for the manager 
are issued every other month through- 
out the year as dividends to the monthly 
“Manager’s Handbook,” which circulates 
throughout the agency departments of 
all member company home offices. 
Handbook Committee 
A handbook committee of field trained 
personnel examines each vear the in- 
dicated needs for publications and de- 
cides upon those to be completed in 
the ensuing year. Thus, a new advanced 
booklet on prospecting was agreed upon, 
an author particularly familiar with the 
subject was assigned the writing task, 
and tentative production deadlines were 
set. But that was only the beginning. 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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GRAHAM AGENCY 





CONSIDERATION 


In consideration 

Of LOVE 

And AFFECTION 
Some men 

Have TRANSFERRED 
GREAT FORTUNES 
And other men 

Less fortunate 

Have been able 

To CREATE 

NEW FORTUNES 
Through the 

MAGIC of 

LIFE INSURANCE 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


Hartford 


19-21 South Street Baltimore 2, Md. 


























GRAHAM AGENCY 








The E. T. Wells Agency 


P. F. HODES 
GENERAL AGENT 
B. H. LEERBURGER, Asst. to the General Agent 
NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 
55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Phone BArclay 7-3972 


BROKERS—AND 
AGENTS WITH 


SURPLUS BUSINESS 


At your service 
PHIL HODES 
E. T. WELLS 
B. H. LEERBURGER 
E. J. HODES 
ABRAHAM W. EISEN, C.L.U. 
DAVE BARON 


MONROE BOEHM 
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Public’s atiteibe Towards ; Life semaine: 


What Institute of Life Insurance Does 1n Making the Importance of This 


Protection More Widely Recognized and Appreciated 


The Institute of Life Insurance and press of the country—most of them is not always persuasive in changing 
life insurance have a common well informed. Conversely, the existence that viewpoint. 










interest and the advancement of a central source where material can A Team Effort 
of e public relations of life insurance. be checked has resulted in a decline in ; = : ; 
TI iterest of the agent in public atti- the amount of misinformation that is Making the facts available is a func- 
ide is inherent i is job. He has to” presented to the public. Of course, tion shared by all divisions of the Insti- 
meet it thousands times a year in his where a clear-cut bias against life in- tute, a continuous project in which the 
facts (Continued on Page 148) 


with clients and gf segue And surance exists, the presentation of 
which since its organiza- 
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vent «Helps Agent Sell More Insurance 


ess, on recognizes 





because I e dex ils di rec t- 


h the public, is the front-line By DoNALD F. BARNES 
relations representative of the 5 
Director of Advertising and Promotion 














goa oe Institute of Life Insurance 
Institute does help 

fits does he realize \ccustomed to dealing with specifics, 
m the Institute’s program? life insurance agents are likely to be a 
Seana St te Generates little impatient with generalities. They 
_the Good Will want to get down to cases. So it is 
i analysis, ic attitude natural that in appraising the work of 
the Institute in terms of its value to 


and performance i 
he agents and the’ them, the test they apply is: “Does it 
help me sell more life insurance?” 
relations of \ctually, each individual agent has to 
reflects answer that question for himself. And 


services - answer is likely to depend on_ his 





1 } 
improvement that nas 





© Dp 
ae | 


business 1 recent 


















ae crowing apprecia valuation of certain intangibles that 
on nal equipment, as afiect his work. 

cay ry experience with How much importance, for example, 

le p ‘the companies of- does he attach to the public attitude 

we toward the business he repre cgor yg How 

m sound per- much to public appreciation and under- 

as the public standing of life insurance? Does it help 

performance. him sell when his prospects are condi- 


{ look favorably upon life in- 

surance and have some familiarity with 

the value of the services it offers? 
Analysis of Agent’s Job 





- 
of the pubd- 














_it is in this broad pte of improving DONALD F. BARNES 
the eo relations of business that 
the Institute of Life Baad ance operates. 
Let’s aoe at the agent’s job for a associated—and the company by its ac- 
moment and see where the Institute’s tions and the material it supplies him 
work fits into the picture. can give him all the support he needs 
Broadly ted, the tute of Life Any analysis of the agent’s job will on that score. Second, there’s the 
tee ly ; To pro- show four factors on which he depends product he’s selling, the policies and 
note public appreci- largely for success. First is the reputa- programs—and his rate book plus the 
f life it oper- tion of the company with which he is company’s sales aids provide the basic 
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companies 


=" Insurance News Welcomed by Editors 


as formed 
than was By Dup.ey B. Martin 


coopera- Director of Press Relations, Institute of Life Insurance 





Life insurance has become news and 
headlines which meet the eye of the in- 
surance agent as they are constantly 
appearing in home town newspapers 
prove this. These headlines coming so 
often to the attention of the public 
whom he serves, his clients and pros- 
pects, make insurance ownership ex- 
pand. Here are some recent headlines: 

Life Companies Make $2 Billion De- 
fense Loans. 


-s of the Institute, life insura 


news has gained wide Se eee 














Ss \ pic 
é reasing s insur Ownership of Life Insurance at New 
ce vnership; « lume Peak. oe 
s benefits, b es 0 California Families Get More Life In- 
volicyholders w! ; to tl surance Money. 
policyholders themselves; of the soc Women Own $46 Billion Life Policies. 
nd ¢ Life Insurance Grants for Heart Re- 


search. 
Back to School; Teachers Study Insur- 
ance. 
Life Company Staffs Increase FE fficiency. 
Pennsylvania Families Better Insured. 
Such headlines and the stories which 
they caption—some of them running 
only a paragraph or two, others getting 
prominent display and more space—stem 
largely from “Life Insurance News 
ts for treatment. In conse Data,” the bulletin of life insurance 
_a_ substantial information released monthly by the In- 
ncrea n number of articles deal ‘ stitute of Life Insurance to some 7,500 
1g with life insurance in the periodic DUDLEY B. MARTIN (Continued on Page 148) 





e of life insu fe services. 
1 tors and writers 
turn to the Institute to provide ma- 











or for suggestions 




















HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President Institute of Life Insurance 





equipment here. Third is his own pres- 
tige—his ability to win the confidence 
and respect of his clients and prospects. 

The fourth factor—and this is where 
the Institute comes in—is the public 
attitude toward the institution of life 
insurance itself. 

Think what the agent’s job would he 
like if he had constantly to work against 
sialic disapproval of the business, to 
eae a public skeptical of his 
product. 

How much smoother his path when 
the public likes the business, appreciates 
and understands life insurance as it does 
today. 

The present high esteem in which the 
institution of life insurance is held is 
more than happenstance. It stems from 
sound performance in the public interest 
by both companies and agents, and it 
has been continuously advanced by the 
attention they have devoted to public 
relations—and by the activities of the 
Institute. 

The Institute’s Advertising 


Take the Institute’s advertising, for 
example. Through public service cam- 
paigns it has helped build prestige for 
the life insurance business, a reputation 
for acting as big as the public expects it 
to be. Through its education and infor- 
mation campaigns, it has confirmed the 
impression of a business alert to the 
public demand for facts and aware of 
a responsibility to supply them. 

The advertising campaigns have been 
devised to give consideration to all ele- 
ments in the business. The agent’s view- 
point has been represented by a com- 
mittee of the NALU which has been 
regularly consulted before each cam- 
paign has been put into final shape. This 
not only creates a broader understand- 
ing of the purposes of the campaign, 
but also takes advantage of the agent’s 
contact with the public and his knowl- 
edge of their ideas and problems. 

Much of the material prepared and 
issued by the Institute goes to the public 
through other organizations or through 
established channels of public communi- 
cations. That way its effectiveness is 
peemuiadly enhanced. A person. is 
much more likely to read a_ booklet, 
for example, prepared for an organiza- 
tion of which he is a member and dis- 
tributed by it than he would a_ booklet 
received from an admittedly interested 
party. And life insurance thus benefits 
from third-party endorsement. 

Routing of Institute’s Material 

But there is much material, too, that 
the Institute makes available to the 
agent—booklets, films, reprints of ad- 
vertisements, reprints of significant ar- 
ticles and “Life Insurance and_ the 
American Public.” The routing of this 
material is from the Institute to the 
companies, to the agents, to the policy- 
holders and prospects. Millions of sena- 
rate pieces of material are routed that 
way each year. The continuing demand 
would seem to indicate that the agents 
find this Institute material useful in 
their work. 

Agents, take it from here! 
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M1,. Pvshex: 


We have the "Know-how" to put new LIFE into your 
business at a time when you may need it the most. 

So, accept this friendly invitation to visit us and 
discuss with our experts the EASY WAY to sell the Life 
Insurance that your general insurance clients need. 

We offer you complete and modern coverages under the 
following plans: 


1. Home Guarantee-Mortgage 5. Renewable-Convertible 
Term 


2. Life Expectanc 
P y 6. Retirement Income 


3. Family Income and Family 7. Term-Sub-Standard 
Maintenance Riders 


8. Monthly Income or 
4. Juvenile "non can" disability 


All applications are considered with a "how can we 
write it" attitude. Furthermore, we write both partici- 
pating and non-participating. 


Faithfully yours, 


Lloyd Vosseller, President John A. Meyer, Secretary 


Julius L. Ullman, Exec. Vice Pres. r > > Andrew L. Bumby, Ass’t Trez 

Ernest A. Copeland, Vice Pres. f) aN nl 

Irving Schuck, Vice Pres. ?* © ag? Parse poneoape tesesriecggars on aphelnenanial 
oe or ee e? A ° Ne C. Russell Ebert, Ass’t Sect’y 


Martin Raber, Vice Pres. and Treas. 


GeneERAL AGENTS ano UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE «- BONDS - CASUALTY « DISABILITY « MARINE - LIFE 
PERRIN BUILDING, 75 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. HAnover 2-4044 


More Than Half a Century of Service 


as. 
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Much Coveted Designation Signalizes That Its Poss 
Standards Set Up By the American College of Life L 
In the Ranks of Chartered Life 


Than 4,000 Now 


By Leroy G. STEINBECK 


Managing Director, American College of Life 


great numbers of insurance 
asking the question, “What 
mean?” These same persons 
wondering why so many 
life insurance field men with a profes- 
sional way of doing business are so ac- 
tively king the right to use those 
three letters behind their names. The 
initials stand for Chartered Life Unde: 
writer. 

More questions are asked. What are 
life insurance men obliged to do in order 
to qualify for the distinction of beire 
CLU’s? What do they study? Where do 
they study? In what “graduate ‘ 

y enroll upon receiving that CLU 
ation? Who are the officials and 
‘people in the graduate organization? 
Why is the CLU movement in life in- 
surance selling growing so rapidly in 
public acceptance and acclaim? 

Establishment of Professional Trend 
symbols of an 
over one of the 
greatest acc ments ever made by 
the life insurance business, the estab- 
lishment of a professional trend in life 
insurance salesmanship and consultation 
through CLU 

Life insurance men and 
are CLU’s match public curiosity with a 
singular kind of pride in their designa- 
tion. When they took their oath, “I 


Every day 
buyers are 
does CLU 
are curiously 








scl hool J 








These questions | have 
aroused public cur‘osity 
ymplis] 





women who 











shall, in the of all the circum- 
stances surrounding my clients, which I 
have made every consc entious effort to 
ascertain and understand, give them that 
service which, had | been in the same 
circumstances, I would have applied to 
myself,” they knew that they had 
launched upon a career so truly profes- 


sional in view that they could take great 
pride and satisfaction from their right to 
join the ranks of professions already 
serving the wants and desires of people 
everywhere. 

Here is a quote from a CLU: “Since 
rendering gr r service is the only way 
know to make more money, being a 
CLU has enabled me to do both. The 
real value of the designation lies in the 
auiet confidence engendered by the 
knowledge of hieved a recog- 
nized professional standing in the life 
insurance field. Attaining the degree has 
provided an inner satisfaction and stimu- 
late 1 my personal confidence to the point 

where ees reflect in improved 
vee abili 

Theodore 


1 


en head of 





having ac 








these 


ladelphia, 
llar Round 





Mill 








Table, said that study for CLU re- 
sults in a stockpiling of valuable, funda- 
mental know] ledge about life insurance 
and other related subjects and at the 


rt 
same time establishes a base upon which 
the agent can build a professional busi- 
ness career. 
How It Started 
The American College of Life Under 

writers was formed ; | chartered in the 
District of Columbia in March, 1927 “ini- 
tiated bya proup of field men with vision 














and hope tor the future, men who saw 
the grez Fhenskes to be gained by better 
edt ication and training for the seller of 
life insurance.” 7 movement estab- 
lished the Amer ‘ollege as the or 
11ST n I onege as tne or- 
ganization with » right to confer the 
designati of Chartered Life Under- 








writer designation is now 


held by 
more than 4,000 persons. 





From the beginning, the life under- 
writers who seek the designation have 
been required to meet the rigid stand- 
ards set by the American College. Serv- 
ing aS a professional examination board, 
the College at its inception established 
and has maintained its standards on a 
parity with law and accounting. Today 
more than 6,000 underwriters are in some 
stage of preparation for CLU examina- 
tions. These men and women are study- 
ing courses sponsored by more than 


Pres. Am. Society CLU 











| Carl M. Spero 


Mr. Spero, 
| Society of Chartered Life Underwrit- 


president of American 


ers, is a graduate of the Repton 
School in New York and attended 
New York University. He entered 


| life insurance in 1926 and since 1930 
|has been an independent producer. 
|He founded and is president of 
Spero- Whitelaw Co. Inc. a New 
| York City insurance brokerage firm. 
| For two years Mr. Spero was chair- 
man of the nationally recognized an- 
nual economic forum sponsored by 
the New York Chapter of CLU and 
that 


| was president of organization 
}in 1941. In the national organization 
|of CLU he rose through the ranks to 


presidency. He is also a director of 
| Life Underwriters Association of the 
| City of New York. 

1 








universities, as well as 
study groups throughout 
the world. Depending upon their prog- 
these persons, before they can pass 
the examinations, given yearly in 140-150 
centers, will be thoroughly grounded in 
general principles of life insurance, eco- 
nomics, government, the law of wills, 
trusts and taxes, money and_ banking, 
and professional life underwriting tech- 
niques. Those who have been granted 
the designation have received their high 
honor only after long hours of concen- 


130 colleges and 
self-organized 


ress, 


sor Has Reached 
Jnderwriters; More 


Underwriters. 


Underwriters 


trated study and personal sacrifice. Those 
who have risen to the challenge success- 
fully are only now enjoying the full 
benefits of their diligence. With stand- 
ards so high and instruction so compe- 
tently supervised, it is no wonder a CLU 
regards his designation as_ hig! ily as 


those granted in other professions. 
The Sawdust Trail 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, for many years 


president of the American College and 
one of the University of Pennsylvania’s 
best known educators, was chosen to 
launch the College’s program in 1927. 
Evangelistically, he and those he se- 
lected to assist him went into every cor- 
ner of the land to lay the pro- 
fessional life before its 
public. 

Dr. Huebner and his small group of 
helpers preached the gospel of profes- 
sional life insurance service. Theirs was 
an impassioned plea for agents to equip 
themselves with knowledg and a rare 
brand of devotion to others so that they 
might stand with dignity aiongside other 
professional men. 

Before long, a handful « 
ance producers 


cause of 
underwriting 


of proud insur- 
began to display the sym- 
bol of their singular attainments, the 
CLU key. Before long, the small lot who 
answered the call became a zealous, spir- 
ited band of ‘Giaciples determined to gain 
recognition for themselves and resolved 
in their hearts to perpetuate their cause. 
MDRT Representation 

Steadily, CLU grew in numbers. 
that growth came the 
being capably equipped t 
professional service. Profound knowledge 
of life insurance principles and prac- 
tices as reflected by CLU is now becom- 
ing a measuring stick for professional 
selling as well as for executive leader- 
ship. More than 250 members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table for 1952 
are CLU’s and 156 more are study for 
the designation. i 

The number of life insurance company 





With 
recognition of 
to peeroree truly 


presidents, executive and agency vice 
presidents, and other company leaders, 
carrying the CLU letters behind their 


names is constantly growing. 

In 1951 the Insurance Commissioner 
of North Carolina received his CLU des- 
ignation. The Deputy Commissioner for 
Hawaii is now a CLU. The National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners is 
currently studying a plan for liberal 
licensing procedures for CLU’s through- 
out the country. The leadership of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers has a large CLU representation. In- 
creasingly, other institutions are calling 
upon CLU talent and the dard trend 
is in the direction of establishing CLU 
firmly as the industry’s answer to the 
need of highly skilled life insurance 
counselling and leadership. 

Post- Graduate Activities 

Some 3,000 CLU’s are active members 
of the American Roctety of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, their alumni body— 
CLU graduate organization. Realizing 
that the need for education is life-last- 
ing, the holders of the designation 
wanted to assure themselves of uninter- 
rupted knowledge-getting. The society’s 
annual CLU Institute was created as one 
means of accomplishing their goals. Now 
headed by the able dean of University 
of Connecticut’s School of Business Ad- 





STEINBECK 


LEROY G. 


ministration, Laurence J. Ackerman, the 
Seventh CLU Institute was expanded to 
two units this Summer. On the campus 
of the University at Storrs, Conn., CLUs 
from all over the country gathered to 
learn more about business insurance, re- 
cent tax law revisions, and mass cover- 
ages. A similar adventure in graduate 
learning was made available to Mid- 
Western CLU’s on the campus of Lake 
Forest College. 
Publishes a Magazine 

As another means of assuring con- 
tinued familiarity with life insurance 
trends, the Society members publish and 
distribute the popular C.L.U. JOURNAL. 
A magazine tor the whole industry, it 
publishes papers written by experts in 
4 fiel lds, authorities who are recognized 
as leaders in their respective areas of 
endeavor. 





Leroy G. Steinbeck 

Born in West Virginia Mr. Stein- 
beck was graduated from Ohio State 
University in 1938. He taught high 
school in central Ohio until he 
entered life insurance in 1940 with 
the Equitable Society where he was 
a successful agent. In World War 
II he entered as an infantry pri- 
vate, later was an officer on the 
training staff at the Fort Benning 
Infantry School and served overseas 
in Japan. 

After the war he did a good job 
for Veterans Administration in teach- 
ing, speaking and promoting NSLI 
as head of its conservation program 
in Michigan, Ohio and Kentucky. 
In 1947 he joined Mutual Life of 
New York as assistant agency man- 
ager in Columbus, O. From there he 
became executive manager of Amer- 
ican College of CLU. On January 9, 
1950, he assumed his duties in Phila- 
delphia, his present title being man-; 
aging director. 











Grouped into 89 chapters throughout 
the country, CLU’s meet regularly to 
keep themselves posted on social, eco- 
romic and other business developments 
as they relate to particular communi- 
ties as well as to the country as a whole. 
The Social and Economic Forums con- 
ducted by chapters are attracting ever- 
widening attention from the under- 
writers, trust officers, attorneys and 
business men in general. It has been 
estimated that chapter functions during 
1952 attracted as many as 50,000 persons 
other than life insurance men and 
women. In November, 1951, more than 
600 people crowded a meeting in Chicago 
sponsored by the Chapter there in con- 
junction with the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Headquarters in Philadelphia 


Chartered 
American 


The American Society of 
Life Underwriters, like the 
College of Life Underwriters, is head- 
quartered at 3924 Walnut Street in 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Life Underwriting and CLU 
—Future Unlimited 


Without question, the most important 
group in any life insurance company, 
in fact in the whole institution of life 
insurance, is its policyholders—present 
and future. 

I believe that the next most important 
group is the great organization of field 
representatives who solicit and serve 
the policyholders. Therefore, it follows 
that every department of a life insur- 
ance company must be soundly and pro- 
gressively organized to render the very 
best possible service to the policyhold- 
ers through the agency forces, In turn 
the agent must be carefully selected at 
the time of his induction, and then con- 
tinuously trained and educated through- 
out his career. After all, it is the field 
representative who is the company. to 
that group of policyholders and prospec- 
tive policyholders that he serves. This 
selection and educational process is the 
great responsibility of the agencies de- 
partment of every life insurance com- 
pany. Certainly, the time of the “hit 
and run” agent is a thing of the past, 
and forward-looking agencies depart- 
ments are making great strides in de- 
veloping field representatives who are 
truly career men. 


Significance of CLU Program 


The Chartered Life Underwriter pro- 
gram, centered in the American College 
of Life Underwriters, has been the great- 
est et of the life insurance business 
in raising standards of life underwrit- 
ing service to the public and in develop- 
ing the career type of underwriter. The 
entire educational program of CLU has 
been keyed to standards of highest serv- 
ice to the buyers of life insurance. The 
program has had tremendous influence in 
raising the knowledge level of thousands 
of life underwriters; it has engendered 
the professional attitude into most of the 
underwriters who have become CLUs. 

The American College’s great and last- 
ing accomplishments have come about 
through equipping men to succeed rather 
than fail, by attracting young college 
men into the business on a lifetime basis, 
by giving a real professional designation 
to those willing to earn it, and by 
awakening the companies to urgent need 
for extensive education and training of 
their field representatives. 

Today, the inducement that the life 


insure ince selling career offers to an 
intelligent person, with at least high 
school education, is very good indeed. 


The field representative can look for- 
ward to a long career of service on a 
‘professional level” in which a combina- 
tion of hard work, training and knowl- 
edge will bring rewards not only in 
money, but also in the satisfaction of 
performing a useful service. 

The field representative who will work 
hard and study to develop both his skills 
and knowledge can certainly expect to 
produce in the neighborhood of $500,000 
of new life insurance each year on a 
career basis. Such production will enable 
him to achieve real financial inde- 
pendence as renewal commissions and 
service fees are added to his first year 
commissions. Finally, under many com- 
pensation plans he will receive retire- 
ment benefits. 


Substantial Financial Rewards 


Very few people outside of the life 
insurance business realize how substan- 
tial are the financial rewards to a suc- 
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. Myrick 


Chairman of the Board, American College of Life Underwriters 


cessful career field representative. For 
example, here is a picture in round 
figures of the compensation to an agent 


who consistently produces $500,000 of 
new business each year: 
Year Total Earnings 
Mee riceets hea Ge Keen URN Slo Aa SIR eae 7,70 
tees pera ert een eis eae he 12,200 
WM a eeslcinre sf aseitala a ieee dN in $i 6te nts ee 13,500 
ants oe aca Ue a te 89 he 16,000 
OE Ge aie KR eee eek Deke ee bans 17,600 
eho) sak sista lea favapelrs (oy otecw, a /aCoceace eracsdererd alanis 18,000 


Anyone wishing to go into a business 
ora profession certainly wants the ad- 
vantage of educational and training 
facilities that will enable him not only to 
earn a good living for his family, but 
also. to make continuous’ progress 
through the years. It seems to me that 
the life insurance career offers exactly 
this opportunity to those individuals who 
are properly qualified. Today, the com- 
panies through their general agents and 
managers use great care in selecting in- 
dividuals whose aptitudes, personalities 
and experience are favorable to success 
in selling life insurance, A well organized 
program of training is available in almost 
all companies to new field representa- 
tives. The training and educational 
facilities offered include some very ex- 
cellent courses developed by individual 
companies. These courses cover basic 
and intermediate subjects and often ex- 
tend to the advanced fields of Estate 
Planning and Busiress Insurance. 


Strengthening of Career Basis 


Training is accomplished through a 
combination of textbooks, on-the-job v: 
cational training, and classroom work. | 
addition to the courses provided bv the 
many companies, there is also availab'e 
the Life Underwriter Training Counc?l 
which is Institutional. Supplementing, 
and going beyond the scope usually of- 
fered in company programs, is the op- 
portunity to study for the Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation awarded 
by the American College of Life Under- 
writers. 

This combination of educational and 
training opportunities gives assurance to 
everyone entering the life insurance busi- 
ness on a career basis that there is 
literally no limit to the possibilities of 
continuous progress and rewards. 

One of the reasons why the life in- 
surance career offers such great oppor- 
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Philadelphia. The Society is governed 
by a 15-man board of directors elected 
from five geographical regions stretch- 
ing from coast to coast. 

Carl M. Spero, CLU, New York City 
is currently the Society’s president. 
Under Mr. Spero’s leadership, the So- 
ciety has not only virtually doubled its 
services to members, but has doubled 
the size of the Society in the business 
aspects of its functioning. Working with 
Mr. Spero have been the four other out- 
standing CLU leaders who comprise the 
officer group: Tames W. Smither, Jr., 
New Orleans; Gerald W. Page, Los An- 
geles: Frederick W. Floyd, Philadelphia, 
and Frank Cooper, Fort Worth. 

Coming of Age 

The challenging programs outlined by 

the American College and the American 


tunities for rewards is the fact that 
the strength and character of life in- 
surance is pretty generally accepted 
without question by the public. There is 
great universal faith in the ability of 
any given company to carry out every 
promise or representation made in a 
policy contract. Another reason is the 
fact that the career field representative 
has made a wide variety of policy con- 
tracts to use in meeting the varying 
needs of his clientele. 

A third important factor is the close 
supervision of the life insurance business 
by the Insurance Departments of the 
several states. This supervision protects 
both policyholders and agents. Agents 
are protected by state laws requiring the 
licensing of individuals who are to be- 
come field representatives and also estab- 
lishes a basis for fair compensation. 
Policyholders_ are protected by close 
supervision of the various operations of 
the life insurance company including 
limitations on the amount of expense 
which may be incurred for procuring 
new business and servicing old business, 
as well as an overall limitation. 

Country Still Under-insured 

While millions of our citizens today 
own some amount of life insurance, the 
testimony is that the country is. still 
under-insured. This means that there is 
still room for many new men and women 
to enter the Life Insurance business, 
and there is also room for those who 
are now in the business to improve 
themselves with study and hard work 
so that they may increase their earn- 
ings and broaden their services to more 
policyholders. There are vast opportuni- 
ties in the Life haivesinee career for 
both newcomers and established field 
representatives alike 

The public’s confidence in Life Insur- 
ance is the result of vears of good man- 
agement in the interest of the policy- 
holders. The increasing ready acceptance 
of life insurance is also the result of 
the building of sales organizations com- 
prised of career men and women. As 
previously noted, the American College 
of Life Underwriters is playing a very 
important part in the advanced education 
of career field representatives. This year 
the Americ an College is celebrating its 
25th anniversary. 

Indicative of some of the tangible re- 


Society have had their effect. The agents 
who have prepared themselves thor- 
oughly and who have passed the re- 
quired examinations have acquired a 


singular distinction. Broad knowledge 
gained through hard work and_ study 
have made them confident. Creative 


thinking through the application of facts 
has added authoritativeness to their ser- 
vices, and increasingly the public is 
seeking out their advice and guidance, 
Added income, heightened prestige, con- 
fidence in themselves and confidence in- 
stilled in others are gaining for the 
whole industry a more lasting public 
esteem. More men and women are lead- 
ing the way in raising the standards of 
life insurance education to a level re- 
quired of all true professions. 

The profession of life underwriting 
then is a reality. The CLU is a good 
person to know. He is a life insurance 
authority, fully equipped to take his 
place of dignity in the business com- 
munity. 
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sults accomplished in those 25 years of 
CLU are the following figures: 


1. Those who have completed the en- 








tire series of CLU examinations. 4,419 
2. Those candidates on the roll hav- 

ing passed from 1 to 4 parts of : 

the examimationS ......ececeeees 5,95¢ 
3. Additional candidates approved by 

the Reg'stration Board, not yet 

having completed any examina- 

ORE Sd cnc cge es cea ehne aw naenens 4,881 

Total candidates approved by the 

Registration Board ........+-++- 15,256 


Each of the more than 15,000 persons 
reflected in these statistics has gained 
in knowledge and career attitude be- 
cause of his exposure to the CLU pro- 
gram. It is estimated that well over 25,000 
nersons have studied some phase of the 
CLU program and have thus benefited 
themselves and the public because of this 

educational activity. 


Beneficial in Many Ways 


There is strong evidence that the CLL 
— um is beneficial in many ways. Lapse 

atios of the holders of the CLU designa- 
tion are very small indeed, and a high per- 
centage of those field representatives are 
earning a good living and rendering a 
fine public service. It is a well known fact 
that many CLUs have become officers 
of life insurance companies, that many 
are general agents and managers, and 
that an impressive number take a lead- 
ing part in the activities of their life 
underwriters associations and in the 
civic activities of their communities. 

In the Million Dollar Round Table, 
which was founded 25 years ago, over 
25% of the current members are 
Chartered Life Underwriters, and many 
more are studying for the CLU designa- 
tion. 

To recapitulate, the agent, the agency 
system and good management by the 
companies, backed up by good super- 
vision by the various states, and good 
institutional activities have made the life 
insurance business what it is today. As 
a result, we can welcome new agents 
into our fold to help us carry on our 
work presently and for the generations 
to come with the assurance that there 
is no limit to their opportunity to earn 
a fine living and be of genuine service to 
the public. 
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M-6, The Magic Formula of Life Insurance Management 


By J. L. BATcHLER 


Vice President and Secretary, Kansas City Life, and 


formula. But it 
H-bomb. It 


isn’t 


magic 


Yes, 


M-6 is a 
isn’t ] 


connected with the 
exterminator. It even 
It is a formula that literally 


isn’t a new 
toothpaste. 
works magic in the successful operation 
stuff that makes 
and industry 


of business. It is the 
the wheels of commerce 
run smoothly and harmoniously. 

M-6 comprises the 6 M’s of 
business enterprise: 1. Men; 2. 
ment; 3. Methods; +. Money; 5. 
lals, and 6. Machines. 


modern 
Manage- 
Mater- 


Manpower a Priceless Ingredient 

And M-1 
ance! 

M-1, Men- 
ing men and 
power—is the 


leads all the rest in import- 
-in its broadest sense mean- 
women workers—man- 
one pricel less ingredient. 
Manpower enhances the value of the 
other five. Men do the work. Manage- 
ment is dependent on men and women 
to get the job done. Methods are the 
means by which men work. Money is 
important but only as it is exchanged 
for manpower and the Materials and 
Machines men use to create the product. 
Manpower is the priceless ingredient, 


M-1- 




















we say, because men alone- —can, 
if iry, get along without the other 
five M’s. Men alone, given the raw ma- 
terial can produce. Society in its sim- 
plest form existed without money. Man, 
left to himself, soon learns how to man- 
age for himself. He works out his own 
methods. The most significant machine 
of today the future is the exclu- 
sive product of man’s genius and with- 


: 
out him to direct it, 
useless. activi 
the mind-power of 


stands impotent and 
ty revolves around 


man. 


Business 


The Meaning of Management 


Management, M- deserves to be the 
second element. There are, no doubt, 
those who would rate this factor first 
in importance among the six M’s, but it 
is obvious that you can’t manage unless 
you have men to manage. All the same, 
management rightfully occupies second 
place. Representing as it does the edu- 
cated mind-power of man, hy is the 
power of direction. Through it, and only 


materials 
rht-after 


through it, methods, money, 
and machines produce the soug 
result. 

technological change 
Now is the time 


Rapid social and 
is the rule these days. 
when the mind of management must be 
alert, versatile and extremely flexible. It 
isn’t enough for the executive to be 
alert to what says, he must 
‘rt to what the man thinks; he 
be keenly aware of methods still 

development stage, and, if pos- 
continuously alert to the most 
effective use of materials and 
machines. 

Because versatility in management 
means a business that can change with 
from one policy to another as good 
business judgment ind versatility 
is indispensable. 


his associate 








money, 


ease 
icates, 


And since he is a part of versatile 
management, today’s successful execu- 
tive cultivates flexibility in his thought 





A Correction 

Due to the tremendous size of The 
Gold Book it is nec 
on many of the pages in August. At the 
time | > 40 was printed, Carl M. Spero 
was president of the American Society 
of CLU. Since then James W. Smither 
Ir.. general agent Union Central Life, 
New Orleans. was elected to succeed Mr. 
Spero as president of the American 
Society. Mr. smaither’s picture and career 
appears on Page 17 of The Gold Book. 


essary to go to press 





Former President of LOMA 


processes. He knows he must think 
clearly and must respond quickly to new 


conditions—not by any means for the 
sake of change itself—but in order to 
meet head on and with force the re- 


changing situations. 
proper means 
component ot 


quirements of 
Thinking leads to the 
which gives us the next 
our magic formula— 
Modern, Orderly, Practical Methods 
M-3, Methods. Being the pattern by 
vhich we work, methods is the plan, the 
ania: or the procedure. Successful 
business requires modern, orderly, prac- 
tical methods. Personnel procedures 
must be up-to-date, fair and equitable. 


Management must recognize the impor- 
tance of keeping up with these fast- 
moving times by judiciously providing 
sufficient money to supply adequate 
working facilities. equipment, materials 





J. L. Batchler 

J. L. Batchler, vice president and 
| secretary, Kansas City Life, is_ the 
author of numerous magazine articles 
and papers on subjects related to the 
| field of insurance. His latest work, 

“Punched Card Accounting in a 
Life Insurance Company,” is being 
published this fall. 

Elected vice president of Kansas 
Citv Life in January 21, 1952, Mr. 
Batchler has been secretary and a 
member of the board of directors | 
since 1946. His connection with Kan- 
sas City Life began 35 years ago, as 
a mail clerk. Subsequently, he was 
in the cashiers’ department, the ac- 
|counting department, then auditor, 
then controller. He also is currently | 
|a member of the company’s executive | 
committee. 

A native of Kansas City, Mo., Mr. 
Batchler attended the Scarritt ele- 
|mentary school and Northeast High 
School, and went on to William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo. | 
| He has just completed a year as| 
president of the Life Office Manage- | 
ment ssociation, and has_ repre- | 
sented his company in the associa- | 
| tion since 1937. He also is and has 
been active in many other insurance 
and accounting organizations. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





and machines to carry on an efficient 
operation. Planners must everlastingly 
study methods in the full knowledge 


that there is, even in this age of im- 
provements, still a better way. Smoother 
operations mean greater economies— 


more money. 
Money the Lifeblood of Business 
Money in the bank constitutes M-4. 
Money in the bank—or its equivalent in 
securities—is the life-blood of any busi- 


ness. The goal of work is money—money 
to be exchanged for the material re- 
wards of labor. But more than that, 
it is, as our medium of exchange, neces- 
sary, in our modern civilization, to life 
itself. Man cannot live by bread—or 


money—alone, but neither can man and 
his family, live without bread and 
money. Money is the stuff that attracts 
men to the tasks prescribed by manage- 
ment and performed by the methods 
chosen by management and with the 
machines and materials which money 
buys. 

Money motivates material activity. 
Money pays wages and salaries. Money 
buys materials and maintains machines. 
Profit, without which business activity 
would cease, can only be expressed in 
terms of money. 

We do not say that money is the 
only reward of labor or that money is 
the only product of business. We know 


better. But we also know that money is 
essential not only to business, but to 
society as a whole in all its material 
manifestations, philanthropic, industrial, 
civic, and welfare. 
Material Is What Men Desire to 
Produce 

M-5, Material, may be defined in many 
Ways. “i is said to be of matter physi- 
cal, not spiritual. But for our use in 
this connection, it means the things or 
substances or goods from which those 
things men want and need are made. 

In the insurance business, “material” 
could mean many things. To most of 
us it means farms, factories, homes, 
business buildings—all of the structures 
and enterprises which life insurance 
money supports. As a matter of fact, 
money itself is our raw material. 

In some business, material may be 
wool or iron or cotton or a thousand 
other things which are processed by 
men through methods prescribed by 


management on machines’ purchased 
with money. In any event, material 
can be defned generally as any sub- 


stance from which the things men desire 
may be produced and may include, in 
our business, even the paper upon which 
our contracts are written. 


The Mechanical Brain 


Machines—M-6—have value only as 
they are directed by men. The finest, 
most intricate and elaborate so-called 
mechanical brain can never be—can 


never produce so much as a motion— 
without the mind of man. 

A machine is only as good as the wis- 
dom, intelligence and judgment of the 
men who make and operate it. Machines 
today are more wonderful than those of 
vesterday only because men’ s knowledge 
is far advanced over men’s knowledge in 
the past. 


The machines, the managements, the 


methods, and the materials of tomorrow 
will be greater than those of today 
only as man’s knowledge grows. 


which brings us to the point of 
this discussion. 

Since the continued success of the life 
insurance home office operation depends 
primarily upon the development and 
training of the minds of men, the tools 
we have for these purposes deserve re- 
view. They are LOMA and the LOMA 
Institute. Just as our agents have the 
opportunity to study to become Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, so do our sal- 
aried associates have the Life Office 
Management Association and the LOMA 
Institute to help them in acquiring the 
knowledge they need, and to assist them 
in their efforts to train themselves for 
wider responsibilities. 

Life Office Management Association 

In the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation itself, we have a non-profit, co- 
operative research organization which, 
through the exchange of ideas, through 
cooperative research, and through the 
development and administration of an 
educational program for office employes 
seeks constantly to improve life office 
management and operations. 

Since 1924, when it was organized, the 
Life Office Management Association has 
directed and encouraged cooperative re- 
search in such spheres of home office 
management as are not among the ob- 
jectives of other life insurance associa- 
tions. That it is fulfilling its objectives 
is attested at least in part by the fact 
that LOMA has grown from its found- 
ing membership of 83 life insurance com- 
panies to 245 in 1952. More than 200 
representatives of these member compa- 
nies regularly contribute to LOMA’s 
research program, 
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One of the greatest achievements of 
its 28 years is the extensive library of 
reports, investigations, forms, portfolios 
and office routines which has been built 
up and which always are available to 
member companies. Members also are 
furnished continual supplements such as 
studies by standing committees, special 
reports, monthly bulletins and confer- 
ence proceedings. 
Headquarters in New York 


The association has its permanent 
headquarters in New York City. It func- 
tions under the direction of a president, 
vice president and a board of directors, 
elected annually be the members. An- 
nual three-day conferences are held at 
which office administrative executives 
have the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with one another, and to ex- 
change ideas on subjects of mutual in- 
terest. The program includes addresses 
by nationally prominent speakers, com- 
mittee reports and conferences on sub- 
jects pertinent to the field of life office 
management. 

Another feature of the annual LOMA 
conferences is a special exhibit of office 
machinery and equipment. 

Spring conferences, and short seminars 
on the following day, provide a medium 
for exhaustive consideration of a single 
subject. 

LOMA issues monthly releases, in- 
cluding the LOMA bulletin, the Office 
Equipment Supplement, and a General 
Supplement. It also publishes and dis- 
tributes The Quarterly Review, special 
reports, confidential — releases, special 
committee reports, and Industrial Office 
Methods Bulletin and special service in- 
quiries. It maintains an extensive library 
of forms and procedures, branch office 
and employe manuals, and office equip- 
ment experiences data. Periodically, an 
index of all material distributed is pub- 
lished. 

LOMA Institute 

In 1932, recognizing an organized need 
for the development — within member 
companies—of future leaders, the LOMA 
board of directors established an edu- 
cational program for home and _ branch 
office employes. Administered by a de- 
partment of the association, it is known 
as the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Institute. More than 20,000 student 
employes of 184 member companies have 
taken the courses offered by the institute 
in the last 20 years. 

The institute program consists of three 
courses. Examinations are given annu- 
ally and some students prepare for them 
individually, though many companies 
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YOU CAN HELP COMBAT COMMUNISM. 


The untiring efforts of William Montgomery, 
President of Acacia Mutual, to unite the millions 
of Americans who own life insurance policies in 
a crusade to combat the insidious tactics of Com- 
munism in our country have met with enthusi- 
astic response. Thousands of wonderful letters, 
acclaiming Acacia’s campaign, have already been 
received and they continue to come in daily. More 
than a million copies of Mr. Montgomery’s 
thought provoking address “If Communism Pre- 
vails... Life Insurance Fails” have been requested 
by freedom-loving people from every state in the 
nation and from Africa, England, South America, 
Australia, France and the Hawaiian Islands. 


Such overwhelming response clearly shows that 
the American people are eagerly seeking an op- 


8-Point Program 


1. See that other Americans are fully and correctly 
informed about the true objectives and methods 
of communism and its danger to all we hold dear. 


Attend 
and support the Church of your choice. The 
Word of God is the weapon most feared by the 


2. Encourage religion in your community. 


communists. 


3. Take an active interest in public affairs. AL- 
WAYS vote in elections—get others out to vote. 


4. Support the election to public office of candidates 
who understand the scope and seriousness of the 
communist problem and agree to work for its 


elimination. 


5. Be fair with your Government. 


and not on the basis of 


Along with the many other thousands of Americans, we, the mem- 
bers of Acacia’s Newark Branch, are proud to stand shoulder-to- 
shoulder with President Montgomery in his courageous fight against 
communism. We salute him as an outstanding public spirited citizen 
and pledge our wholehearted support in carrying on the great work 


he has thus far advanced. 


We, too, sincerely believe that “If Communism Prevails... . 
As life underwriters we have a responsibility that 
cannot be evaded — a duty that must be discharged. 
be happy to have you join us in this great Crusade. 


” 


surance Fails. 


ASSOCIATES 


T. J. KENNY 

N. Kovacs 

H. S. MACCLARY 

J. A. MOLEEN, JR. 
W. 


N. C. FREDA 

R. GALIONE 

R. J. HOLLMANN 
E. N. IVERSEN 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ, Manager 


M. L. BECHLER, Cashier 
JAMES B. Bonat, Estate Analyst 


NEWARK, N. J.. BRANCH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
744 BROAD STREET 


ACACIA MUTUAL 


In the interest 
of fair play and sound economy, vote on the 
basis of what you feel is best for the country 
“what’s good for me.” 
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. 


MARJORIE J. DELONG 


PATRICIA A. 


J. A. RILLO 
C. THOMSON 


HILLMAN 


portunity to personally take positive action 
against the thousands of communists, fellow trav- 
elers, misguided social planners and innocent 
dupes who are active 24 hours each day trying 
to bring about a Sovietized America. 


In response to the often repeated question “What 
can I personally do to combat communism?”— 
Acacia has developed and published an 8-point 
program under the arr esting title “You Can Help 
Combat Communism.” This program, which sug- 
gests ways whereby every American can combat 
communism in his everyday life, is set forth be- 
low. Pocket-size copies may be obtained, free of 
charge, by writing William Montgomery, Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 51 Louisiana 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 


Our Government will be only as strong as we 
make it. 


Take a vital interest in the education of your 
children. Get to know their teachers. Know how 
school books are selected and what they contain. 
Be sure that communist poison is not being ad- 
ministered right under your very eyes. 


g ‘ , UN- 
LESS YOU FIRST INVESTIGATE THEM! 
Communists have so perverted such appealing 
words as “peace” “freedom” ‘youth” and 
“mother” that any organization or document 
using these or similar words should be ques- 
tioned until you know who is behind it. 





If any evidence of communism at work should 
come to your attention, get in touch with your 
nearest FBI office. Give them all the facts and 
then forget about it, unless asked by the FBI 
to do otherwise. 


Life In- 


We would 


M. M. MONAGHAN J. L. SCHRUMPF 
G. O. NIELSEN E. va SEIFF 

A. E. PETERSON E. S'rRE 

H. A THOMPSON 


CONRAD J. LA MAITA, Unit Manager 


KATHERINE M. SANTULLO 
HELEN A. STEFANICK 
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What The Life Insurance Companies Are 
Advertising In Magazines With 
ational Circulation In 1952 


By Seneca M. GAMBLE 
Advertising Manager, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Advertising has been described variously as long distance selling, the company name. The principal thought 
was employed to the exclusion of all 


power .of persuasion, the saleman’s silent partner, the oil that lubricates 

ale achinery, and in other ways. However it may be described, it is an °?¢ subjects in only a few of the ad- 
sandmeucg a iaena ania “idee ay a ee vertisements included in this analysis. 
important influential factor in the business life of America and, therefore, In the main, the dominant subject ap- 
in our national economic structure. It is multiple communication through peared to have been employed for the 


which big business and little business transmit thoughts about goods and Purpose of drawing attention to selling 
; : . points which were minimized in the 


orvices. is an arm of » process of distribution. It can be rightly 

wenden sien It is an arm of the eeongelike list : : : ane psa > uy layout but were nonetheless important 
credited with influencing men, women, and children in the purchase of lit- elements in the over-all sales messages. 
erally billions of dollars’ worth of products and services. Our analysis was by no means adequate 


"Advertising travels by television, radio, and direct mail, in publications to an_industry-wide treatment of what 
; : the life insurance companies are adver- 


g r °r ché Is K in 2 trade < dia. is designe Oo 

and through other channel known in the trade as me lia. It is designed to tinier ia ‘Sebhdince With aeteel Gb 
inform, compare, inspire. Whatever the media, the theme and style of culation in 1952. All United States, and 
presentation, its mission is to sell ideas and cultivate markets for products Canadian domiciled companies engaged 


and services, whether by the use of autosuggestion or of “hard selling” in national magazine advertising this year 
techniques. It is charged with the responsibility of causing potential buyers ‘)\“"® therefore, invited to tell us what 
jues. is Charged with the responsibility Of Causing potenti J**’ they are emphasizing in this advertising, 

to want something .. . want it more than their hard-earned dollars ... want = what principal thoughts they endeavor 
want it enough to buy it. to transmit to the magazine readers 
: through their advertising. Their com- 

ments are quoted for your interested 





it more than a competing product or service 



























There is no need for advertising to clude the determination to continue the attention: 
convince a man that he is hungry and _ advertising for long enough to be effec- 
wants food; nature takes care of that. tive, usually a minimum of from three ’ 
But there is no natural force or impulse to five years. Otherwise, — of the Bankers Life Company 
which impels the hungry man to order cumulative value is sacrificed, and money SENECA M. GAMBLE 
one “heats of food in preference to an- is wasted. A steamship company does EDWIN P. LEADER 
other which will afford equal appease- not fire up the boilers of a vessel only Advertising Manager Rabe ? 
ment of his hunger. Brand preference to pull away from the pier; it plans a Currently, we are running two types Dominion Life 
is a result of planned merchandising of round-trip.” He also said, “Before de- of advertising. We are using pictorial ART MORISON 
which advertising is a recognized com- ciding to employ publication advertising, continuity type of copy on retirement 1 f M 
ponent. income in general circulation publica- 0 Sa es cb prea aig ol _ 
: : . tions. We are using narrative copy on ur national advertising in magazines 
Making Public Conscious of Adequate Seneca M. Gamble estate settlement costs in farm publica- in Canada is a straight ‘ ‘product” ae ie 
Insurance Needs ee ance career of Mic. G tions. Both types of copy carry cou-  Sition. We advertise specific plans and 
There is, however, the necessity for | ble ee ea’ a th "So gaa pons with booklet offers. Both are pro- We are not trying to do any public rela 
the use of an external influence to ac | ‘ ae ee Atl: te a3 rg a ducing satisfactory coupon response. tions or institutional work in our ads. 
tivate men’s consciousness of their need [7 pide: <i ig sg bine rd pee. Our theory is that our national advertis- 
for adequate life insurance. When that jews we Pinsent six years — f ing should do something to prepare the 
activating has been accomplished, infor- | 3° ACN Decne sen pomp Ase Connecticut General Life mind of the prospect to buy a certain 
mative salesmanship and the power of 1 ent ee tee gh manager. E. S. HILDEBRAND specific plan of life insurance. We don’t 
ersuasion must be applied before the nen tor three years vane 1s age ant o We : particularly feature the agent but bear 
kind of policy best suited to the need agency manager of Volunteer State Sales Promotion Manager down altogether on plans and needs. 
: pet 4 - Life, Chattanooga. After that and for : ; : eye 
and the company to underwrite it will } wae nae BIE EE We are doing a small amount of 
be selecte: % year he was an insurance advertis- Group insurance advertising with the Crown Life 
Ve call see later how life insurance — heegnceacaa Pans Lt ag word thought and hope that it will inform 
companies are applying external influ- Pe oe ae di aon iT imet utua some people that Connecticut General W. N. BOWDEN 
ence, informative salesmanship, and ee regis ee ee 1 iil i a writes Group insurance and_ pension Sales Research Secretary 
the power of persuasion through their | ing paeper A assisti an on gia i aae plans, that it will remind others of that We commenced using national maga- 
advertising in magazines with national fee aX ay oS is cet yy tel fact, and that it will plant the idea in zines in Canada in 1950. Previously, our 
circulation. Skeptics may ask, “How ae i A 2 we oe ge ‘ tell some minds that Connecticut General’s entire advertising program was planned 
much of the insurance sold by those oe 2 emg ee ee eee Group insurance service is very good for newsnapers and it was designed to 
companies would have been sold without bes doe ie ‘ble j eeneagsa ets: and worth looking into. We provide give local selling support to our agency 
the use of advertising?” We will answer | : msi : cy noe is ¥ trate presi- reprints for the use of our field force force. We still use newspapers for a re- 
the question with absolute accuracy if p= vice es oF pate a gd of in any situations in which they feel minder type of advertising only and for 
any such skeptics will tell us who they | vertising Club of Springfield. such a reprint could be helpful to them cooperative advertising on a 50-50 basis 
would have been if their parents had for prestige, in introducing the topic of with those agents who can use local 
married somebody else instead of each a company should know what it would Group insurance with Connecticut Gen- advertising to advantage. 
other. Probably no one will ever be say to the magazine readers if it had eral or in keeping that topic current in There were a number of reasons for 
able to say precisely how effectively their attention for five minutes.” any prospect’s mind. This activity was this change in advertising plan: 
and profitably advertising discharges the What Conpantes Ase Saying to an important part of our advertising 1. We wished to make the company 
responsibilities assigned to it. Publica- Nati plan. better known to the Canadian public as 
ational Ads j i 
tion advertising, like other mass com- me a whole and not just in parts of the 
munication in the gg of distribution What are the life insurance compa- . ’ Pees country where we happened to be or- 
must of necessity be taken largely on nies saying in their national advertis- Confederation Life Association ganized. 
faith. In this connection, it is worth ing? Before we were asked to steer the P. I. MURRAY 2. We wished to correct the general 
noting that the American business system treatment of this question, we made a aligi ge . 5 impression that we were still in the 
i > most productive in the world and — superficial analysis of a limited number Supervisor of Public Relations small class in Canada. 
also the world’s most aggressive and of life insurance company advertisements We are currently using a full page 3. We wished to sell our agency force 
extensive user of advertising in magazines with national circulation. in Rez der’ s Digest and a half page in’ on our advertising and sales promotion 
Two always timely obs servations voiced This study disclosed that the agent was Maclean’s, which is one of Canada’s lead- support. Demands were insistent for 
by an eminent sex ertising agency ex- featured by six companies. Public service ing gener ral magazines. In Canada we more support of this nature. 
ecutive may be considered worthy of was the dominant note in the messages use English and French in the Digest In order to accomplish these objec- 
serious attention by life insurance com- of four companies, Specific needs for and Spanish in the Caribbean edition. tives high quality prestige mass circula- 
panies which are thinking of employing life insurance were given major empha- In the Spanish ads we are featuring tion magazines were selected for selling 
publication advertising. The authority sis by five companies. Five other com- needs, but the others are devoted to messages. These advertisements tell the 
spotlight on the popularizing various plans of insurance. story of our plans and our services in 


said, “A decision to advertise should in- panies focused the 
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terms of filling needs. The advertise- 
ments are keyed in with other sales 
promotion material which is distributed 
to our agency force. A _ special series 
of advertisements with an unconven- 
tional approach has been used as a part 
of this program with the idea of stimu- 
lating interest within the company and 
without in our advertising and especially 
to give the impression that we were not 
averse to new ideas. 


Excelsior Life 
MORGAN S. CROCKFORD 


Secretary 


3ecause national magazines offer a 
medium for more leisurely reading than 
other forms of advertising we use them 
to tell, in brief but descriptive terms, the 
application of life insurance to the per- 
sonal economic problems of average men 
and women under our way of life, in 
the hope that when they are applying 
the principles to their own situations, 
they may turn to our man in their com- 
munities for service. 

We try to organize the sales efforts 
of our field men so that they may do 
special prospecting during the two weeks 
prior to an ad’s appearance, followed by 
two weeks of canvassing effort subse- 
quent to publication date, during which 
the subject of the ad is brought into the 
sales story. 

3y coordination of advertising and 
agency effort we feel that the use of na- 
tional magazine advertising is stimulat- 
ing to public and personnel alike. 


Great-West Life Assurance 
W. A. NEVILLE 
Advertising Manager 

1952 is the sixth year that Great- 
West Life four-color advertising has 
appeared in leading Canadian maga- 
zines of national circulation including 
Reader’s Digest (Canadian edition) and 
Maclean’s. The pattern for 1952 is simi- 
lar to that of past years—four-color full 
pages in Reader’s Digest and one-half 
pages in Maclean’s. 

The same artist has been used to illus- 
trate these advertisements since the be- 
ginning of 1948. 

The theme this year is based on the 
proven technique of “How to.” The 
three ads produced this year have the 
following headings: “How to Sleep 
Soundly,” “How to Lead Your Son to 
Success,” and “How to Keep Worry 
Out of Your House.” Each ad shows 
how life insurance helps to answer the 
problem posed by the headline and di- 
rects the rez 34 to the special qualifica- 
tions of the Great-West Life represen- 
tative. 

The main purpose of the advertising 
is to associate the company name with 
a reasonably common problem such as 
helping one’s child to success in the 
future. The value of full color in pre- 
senting such a message has been sub- 
stantiated by Starch Surveys 


John Hancock Mutual 
MARGARET DIVVER 
Advertising Manager 


Specifically in 1952, John Hancock ad- 
vertisements are appearing in Life, 
Newsweek and U. S. News and World 
Report on a thirteen time schedule—in 
the Saturday Evening Post on a_ ten 
time schedule. Starch reports indicate 
that an increasingly higher percentage 
of readers catch the John Hancock ad- 
vertisements as the series proceeds. 

It is always a temptation to mistake 
the shadow for the substance when a 
campaign evokes praise from pulpits, 
the press and radio and from people 
who take the trouble to tell us we are 
performing a public service. Aside from 
all this very pleasant panoply, we have 
some bedrock evidence that the readers 
of our “know America better” advertise- 
ments have in the process come to know 
the John Hancock better. Perhaps the 
best illustration of this is the answer of 
one of our managers to a student who 


asked, “What does the John Hancock’s 
advertising sell?”—he replied that the 
campaign cut his agents’ selling time in 
half. He stated that so many prospects 
had come to know and respect the John 
Hancock through its advertising, it was 
not necessary for the agent to prove he 
represented a reliable company. He could 
skip the preliminaries and go right into 
his sales talk. 

One advantage of staying with a 
theme for six years, aside from its 
cumulative effect, is that one can get 
indications of the comparative effective- 
ness of advertisements. With the excep- 
tion of our advertisement on Babe Ruth, 
all-time winner both in readership fig- 
ures and demand for reprints, those ad- 
vertisements projecting abstract ideas 
and spiritual values seem to have ex- 
cited more interest than those specifi- 
cally glorifying people and their achieve- 
ments. Reprint demands have been high- 
est for our advertisements on _ the 
Church, Thanksgiving, the Unknown 
Soldier, The American Salesman, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, The Jury, The Judge, and 
the Boy Scout. 

Reprints of our advertising illustra- 
tions are appearing in 27 school text- 
books and the count at the end of 1951 
of the radio and television programs 
which had asked permission to quote 
was 13. The Voice of America trans- 
lates them into foreign languages and 
beams them behind the Iron Curtain 
and elsewhere in the world. The most 
spectacular use of an advertisement on 
TV in 1952 was Milton Berle’s feature 
of the Abraham Lincoln script. 


P ° ° 
Lincoln National Life 
JOHN P. WHITE 
Advertising Manager 

In order to support all of our agents 
as equally as possible with the com- 
pany’s advertising program, we concen- 
trate our advertising in the national 
magazines using the Saturday Evening 
Post, Life and Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. Our primary goal is to get our 
company name known, remembered, and 
well thought of, and toward that end 
we are using the Lincoln theme as we 
have for many years. We have found 
that photos of Abraham Lincoln are 
readily seen and identified and various 
surveys have indicated that our ads are 
noticed and correctly identified at ex- 
tremely low cost. 

Some of our ads are purely 
building in nature while others carry a 
coupon. However, all our ads bear a 
family resemblance through prominent 
use of Lincoln portraits. 

Our coupon ads are designed to pull 
inquiries more or less as a_ plus value 
since they are designed with consider- 
able emphasis on the Lincoln identifica- 
tion rather than with the entire ad built 
around the coupon idea. Inquiries do 
come in at a very satisfactory rate and 
since these coupons are asking for spe- 
cific information about a definite life 
insurance policy they have exceptional 
value. We know the cost of each coupon 
pie the number of policies and amount 
of insurance sold from each ad and are 
well satisfied with the results. 


prestige 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
SENECA M. GAMBLE 
Advertising Manager 


Advertising of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in national magazines is designed 
TO; 

1. Make, the company more familiar 
to people across the country and point 
out that Massachusetts Mutual agents, 
because of their special training, are the 
logical persons to turn to for guidance 
in life insurance and estate planning 
matters. 

2. Supplement the agent’s* person-to- 
person salesmanship, for which there is 
no substitute. 

The 1950-51 campaign portrayed the 
great moments of life and explained why 
they were important ‘times to see the 
life insurance agent: The 1951-52 series 
presents messages from leaders 'in such 
fields as psychology, human. relations, 


and education, telling of simple con- 
structive things people can do to elimi- 
nate worries, spotlights the flexibility of 
Massachusetts Mutual life insurance 
policies, and shows how an adequate and 
well planned program of life insurance 
can reduce worry. 

The 1952-53 campaign will carry hu- 
man interest illustrations by the famous 
Norman Rockwell together with brief 
text messages. It is believed that this 
series will be of such distinctive indi- 
viduality as to attract and interest the 
readers of Time and The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


Metropolitan Life 
H. A. RICHMOND 
General Supervisor 


Metropolitan is continuing in 1952 
the health educational advertising pro- 
gram begun as a public service in 1922 
August marked the 30th anniversary of 
the start of that program. In recogni- 
tion of this fact, Metropolitan’s maga- 
zine advertisement for August was a 
reprint of the first ad in the series, 
which carried a message that applies no 
less today than 30 years ago when it 
was originally published. 

The basic objective of this campaign 
from the start has been to help promote 
good health. However, the emphasis on 
particular subjects has changed over the 
years, in keeping with the changed 
thinking and new developments in the 
health field. In the early years, for ex- 
ample, when the death rate for diph- 
theria was high, this subject was fre- 
quently included in the annual schedule. 
With this disease practically stamped 
out, it has been replaced by other health 
problems that are currently important. 
Subjects such as overweight and heart 
disease have been receiving increasing 
attention by medical authorities, and this 
fact has been recognized in our adver- 
tising schedule. New subjects such as 
hypertension, arthritis and alergies have 
been added, and within the past year 
the company pioneered with an adver- 
tisement aiding the fight on alcoholism. 

This advertising series deals not only 
with major causes of death, such as 
heart disease, cancer, diabetes, accidents, 
and respiratory diseases, but also with 
basic health factors, such as diet, child 
care, rest and relaxation, and the spe- 
cial health problems of old age. The 
importance of early recognition and 
proper treatment of incipient health 
impairments is stressed. Usually a book- 
let offering further information on the 
subject of the ad is offered. 

Currently this advertising is carried 


monthly in 13 leading national maga- 
zines with a combined circulation of 
33,000,000. Research studies show that 


the ads rank very high in the reader- 
ship they receive. 

That the ads are accomplishing their 
objective of helping people toward bet- 
ter health, while building a tremendous 
fund of good will, is indicated by a con- 
tinuous stream of letters from health au- 
thorities, opinion leaders, and people in 
all walks of life who commend Metro- 
politan for this effort and often cite spe- 
cific benefit to themselves or members 
of their families. 


Mutual Benefit Life 
GORDON HULL 


Director of Sales Service 


the Mutual Benefit Life 
nationally our program- 
ming seryice, the Analagraph, in 10 full 
pages in The Saturday Evening Post; 
our business insurance service is backed 
up by 6-full pages in Fortune, and the 
youth of the nation is our audience for 
18 one-nalf pages in scholastic maga- 
zines. 

Our Post ads are aimed at the family 
man making upwards of $7,500 annu- 
ally and the man approaching that in- 
come. The ads sell the concept of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life’s programming as a 
financial service tying up. an individual’s 
scattered assets—Social Security, gov- 
ernment bonds, bank account—with life 
insurance to form a complete package of 


During 1952 
is advertising 





family security and happy living. The 
ads build prestige for all our agents by 
featuring one in each ad and choosing a 
nolicyholder family of the agent to 
build each ad around. 

We emphasize warm, human photo- 
graphs of our policyholders and try to 
show by our selection of them that it 
isn’t necessary to be a well-heeled big 
shot to be able to afford a life insurance 


program. We try to use human interest 
pictures that, in the words of a pros- 
pect to one of our agents, “touched 


my heart and prepared me for the An- 
alagraph.” We are careful to show the 
agent as being on an easy, social rela- 
tionship with the policyholder as well 
as being a respected financial advisor. 

We visualize national advertising as a 
highly valuable adjunct to ‘sales promo- 
tion. Emphasis on merchandising has 
resulted in 200,000 reprints of our Post 
ads used in the last year as pre-approach 
material; general agents and supervisors 
constantly are stimulated to encourage 
this and to use the ad reprints as su- 
pervisory tools. 

All phases of business life insurance 
are being advertised in our Fortune pro- 
gram. Reprints of these too, are highly 
popular with our field representatives. 

Our new program in maga- 
showing the constructive values of 


scholastic 


zines, 

life insurance, basically is a long-range 
effort to: 1. establish our company 
name foremost in the minds of high 
school students and their teachers; 74 
provide a new field of family and indi- 
vidual prospects. As a sample of our 
sales promotion tie-ins, over 22000 re- 
prints were used of an ad pointing out 
the merits of a life insurance policy as 


a graduation gift. 


Mutual Life of Canada 
W. J. COWLES 
Publicity Manager 


This year our company is featuring 
question and answer ads in newspapers 
and magazines. Our objective in the 
ads is to emphasize the value of Mutual 
Life of C anada insurance in building a 
sound life insurance program, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the retirement feature. 

The ads in magazines all occupy half 


a page. This size was selected in order 
to make sure that there would not be 
any other advertising on the page. 


Mutual Life 
RUSSELL V. VERNET 
Director of Advertising 


Many drastic changes were introduced 


in our national magazine advertising 
campaign for 1952. A new advertising 
agency was appointed late in 1951 and 
after many months of study the new 
campaign started early this year. Na- 
tional magazines were selected only 
after a careful analysis of other avail- 
able national mass media. As previous 
studies had shown, magazines seemed 


to offer us the most effective and eco- 
nomical method of giving fair and equal 
support to our entire sales force. The 
new campaign appears with greater fre- 
quency and in more magazines, and the 
half page unit was increased to a full 
page. The first ad in the new campaign, 
however, was a double spread in Life, 
Post and Collier’s 

The shift from “The Mutual Life” to 
“Mutual of New York” was adopted in 
the belief that over the years the com- 
pany would gain greater public recogni- 
tion than it had in the past, and that 
some of the confusion about different 
companies in the minds of the public 
would be reduced. The adoption of the 
Mutual of Néw York nickname brought 
out the interesting idea that the initials 
formed the word “MONY.” Taking ad- 


vantage of this unique idea the ads 
stress that what we have to offer is 
money for future delivery when it is 


MONY is the 


needed most, and that 
place to get that money. 
165) 
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Sales Promotion Backs Up the A 


average consumer, sales pro- 
advertising, and advertising 
promote sales—there is no 


a 
motion is 
is aimed to 


difference. But to the men engaged in 
these two distinct fields to call adver- 
tising promotion, or vice versa, is like 


glockenspiel a xylophone. Any 
ends with the beating of the 
source of the melody with a hammer 
The truth is that advertising concerns 
itself with public announcements of a 
desire to sell something. This is done 
through such media as newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television. It is 
largely paperconal, directed to broad au- 


calling 
similarity 


diences, uses the principle that if you 
paste enough of it on a wall—in the 
ight place—sutiicient people will read 


it to make it worth while. 
Sales promotion, on the other hand, is 
far more personal, very direct, comprises 


a great variety of media, includes a 
multiplicity of activities, and is a coor- 
dinator of all the major efforts that go 
into making nals sales management, 
advertising, training, merchandising, re- 
search, public shat: etc. Its budget 


By CuHarves R. Corcoran 


Director of Sales Promotion, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


merchandising. It is mostly without 
glamour, often without credit, but none- 
theless still is the tap root to John Q. 
Public in conditioning him to the idea of 
owning life insurance. ae other 
things the personal nature of life insur- 
ance makes promotion ideally suited as 
the main channel in wooing receptivity. 
It can be directed to readers who can be 
reached intelligently by the corps of 
highly-skilled salesmen employed by the 


business. And it can be built more 
readily around those salesmen as _ indi- 
viduals, identifying them with their 
business and their companies so_ that 
they are not strangers when they put 
in an appearance. “Every agent’s name 


a brand name” could well be the slogan 
of the life companies, so important is in- 
dividual prestige and recognition to ulti- 
mate sales. 

That life insurance understands and 
appreciates the role of promotion is 
documented by the fact that all the com- 
panies vig orously pursue intense Ppromo- 
tional programs. At least nine out of 
ten depend on it to the virtual exclusion 


BENEFITS 


\ Lets talk 


imprints and provided free of charge. 


is scattered, its projects multitudinous- 
a single page from a booklet can require 
preparatory time and talent as 

lewspaper ad, and thus it is 
importance to advertising 


as much 
a nationz i 
y secondary 
Agencies. 
Conditions Public to Become Owners 
of Life Insurance 
Promotion therefore, has 
the stepchild of advertising, the 
of marketing, and the work 


evolved as 
catch-all 
horse of 


about the Whether! 


44%) 


Life insurance sales promotional material is colorful, effective and plentiful. 





material is prepared. 


of advertising. Indeed, it made headlines 
when a bare handful of the big compa- 
discovered to be millionaires 


nies were 
in time and space; they spent a million 
dollars or more a year plugging their 


wares via magazines, or 
radio. 
This 
turning to 
time has long 
agencies. The pot 


newspapers, 


paucity of premium dollars re- 
Main Street for the third 
mystified most advertising 
full of assets and 


of the life 
is a chal- 
Why not 
Why do not 


niagara of income 
companies, naturally enough, 
lenge to creative endeavor. 
more national advertisers ? 

the giants like Metropolitan, Prudential, 
Equitable, Hancock, New York Life, 
spend money like Lucky Strikes, Libby’s, 
and Hiram Walker—in other words, 
as if it were their own, and a tax de- 
duction? Why, only a token represen- 
tation in radio, none at all in television ? 

The answers, not only are in the nature 
of the distribution methods, but in the 
very character of the business itself— 
fiduciary capacity, reserves that are not 
peor an fact, all the confusing tech- 
nicalities better explained by the disci- 
ples of Elizur Wright. Regardless, if it 
were not for the unceasing efforts of 
sales promotion to put into the homes 
of this country printed, lithographed, 
multilithed, multigraphed, mimeographed, 
typewritten, handwritten and just plain 
scrawled messages, the chances are the 
great majority of our agents would be 
utterly without support in their mag- 
nificent selling efforts. 


veritable 


ts Bees 


a few dollars make 


: Often it is personalized with individual agent’s 
This exhibit of the literature of various companies indicates the skill with which the 


Lest this be construed as highly boast- 
ful of the role played by sales promo- 
tion in life insurance marketing proc- 
esses, make no mistake about it—it is. 
There i is never any minimizing the sales- 
man’s star billing. But in the steps 
taken to back him up, viewing the com- 
panies activities in the aggregate, pro- 
motion must stand in the foreground. 

The Advance Men of Life Insurance 

All this emphasis on promotion over 


en 





CORCORAN 


CHARLES R. 


and more, of life in- 
surance in this country has given rise to 
a craft which might be said safely to be 
unmatched by any other business or in- 


the past century, 


dustry. Its members are the pamphlet- 
eers, the bill posters, the town criers, 
the masters of ceremonies, the ghost 


writers, and the advance men of life in- 
surance. In them has been mixed, with 
just the right touch of each, an undying 
love of his calling, salesmanship, a wor- 
ship of the graphic arts, literary skill, 
infinitely good taste, the willingness to 
work, a little of the pitchman, and a lot 
of performance. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that it is a highly technical field, 
and the promotion man’s daily brushes 
with actuaries, lawyers, accountants, au- 
ditors and statisticians sometimes make 
him wonder if he can really get into 
print the language of the man with the 
rate book. On the whole, he manages to 
do so with reasonable consistency. But 
he soon learns that he must combine a 
healthy knowledge of three major ca- 
reers into one: life insurance, the 
graphic arts, and promotion. 


Must Be No Over-Selling 


Sales promotion works primarily for a 
boss which is at once its most vocal au- 
dience, and its greatest c are—its agency 
force. Salesmen are generous in their 
praise of sound promotional ideas, but 
often slow to take advantage of them. 
If anything has the seed of an ulcer 
in it, it’s trying to decide how hard to 
push a promotion to a sales force, aside 
from the fact that there is a genuine 
responsibility attached to tampering 
with the time and therefore, the incomes 
of men making a living from commis- 
sions. Overselling a promotion to a field 
force, while it may result in wide-scale 
and immediate participation, can kill it 
deader than the Bikini in a nudist col- 
ony. Because overselling conjures up the 
miraculous, yet day in and day out pro- 
motion does not produce miracles of life 
insurance sales. At best it is the set of 
decoys that brings the game within range 
of the salesman’s gun, and it can do that 
job superbly well. Underselling, on the 
other hand, may lead to lack of appre- 
ciation of a promotion which can pro- 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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youd listen, too 


if you 
heard 





‘the policy that cant change its mind ey 


prospects are listening 
and buying! 


Security Mutual’s nationally advertised NON-CAN 
Accident & Health—“the policy that can’t change its mind” 
— gets the prospect’s attention at once. From there 

you go on to sell the timely and profitable 

Security Mutual “package” — and what a package it is! 
You should be selling it now — if you 

have had managerial or supervisory experience, 

mail the coupon and we'll show you why. 


If you live in Allentown, Pa.... 


Scranton-Wilkes Barre, Pa.... Dayton, Ohio or Albany, N. Y., 
we are particularly interested. You will be, too. 


SECURITY MUTUAL | ~~ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, New York, Sree ere eee zs 2 x si 


MR. NORMAN T. CARSON, AGENCY VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 





I want to know more about Security Mutual’s general agency 





opportunities, 
delling Security since 1836 
NAME 
Fc SL lan REP R oe eeapstilicisetertenatiiataesoniatactoceenareeeas 


RECENT MANAGERIAL OR SUPERVISORY DUTIES 2.00000... cccccccccsceseeceese# 
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Opportunities Ahead 


(Continued from Page 14) 

more so in tomor- 
more people ca- 
need for life 


market—and even 
row’s—there will be 
pable of appreciating the 
insurance, and hence more responsive 
to the suggestion that they buy it. This 
matter of responsiveness has a lot to do 
with how much of any merchandise or 
service may be bought. As an instance, 
the need for electric ice boxes 30 years 
ago was just as real as the need today— 
the weather was just as hot, and the 
food spoiled as permanently as at pres- 


ent— but prying the purchase price out 
of pocketbooks was an assignment for 
salesmen. People could not be de- 


having been electric-ice-box- 
conscious. Receptivity toward a product 
or service is, then, a determinant of how 
much will be sold, and how readily. 
Extension of Schooling 

Mention has been made of the number 
of youngsters of high school age in hig gh 
ow—and tom rrow—in compar- 
ison ith 1900. Similarly, reference was 
made to the number in college then and 
now. With the possible exception of 
Canada, there has been nothing else- 
where in the world to compare with the 
extension of schooling here in the 
U.S.A. It is obi s to have influences 
on the purché ses likely to be made by to- 
morrow’s buyers—and in the case of life 
insurance a favorable influence. The 
buyer of life insurance must have aware- 
ness of need and a high sense of re- 
sponsibility, the ability to visualize a 
future, as well as a present need for 
himself and his dependents; he must, 
in short, be an informed buyer. The 
number of our informed buyers is be- 
ing added to steadily, and with their 
growth the number of buyers and pros- 
pective buyers of life insurance is grow- 
ing. We may well anticipate that prom- 
inent among the future clients of the 
agent will be these young people of our 
schools and colleges. Up to now they 
have rated “preferred” as prospects, and 
the future will see more of them. 


scribed as 
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1960 
POPULATION 












15 million 
more people 
in U. S. 






1 million 
more in Canada 





























1900 1950 1960 
1 
MARRIAGES 709,000 1,400,000 800,000, 
yearly yearly yearly 
) 
BABIES 2,300,000 3,600,000 3,000,000 
& * 
FAMILIES = ae (14,000,000 | 38,000,000 | 41,500,000 
apianl i 
Chart G 
Indeed, it would appear if there is any that the total number of families in 


1960 will be 41,500,000. (The number 
in 1950 was about 38,000,000). Until some 
genius comes forward with an_anti- 
dote for death, it is reasonable to 
suppose that as ‘the number of persons 
and number of families grow, so will 


characteristic of the market for life in- 
surance more dominant than any other, 
it is its dynamism and powers of ex- 
pansion, its capacity for future develop- 
ment. The statisticians anticipate that 
by 1960 there will be approximately 15,- 


000,000 more people in the United States the need for life insurance—and the 
than in 1950, and_ possibly 1,000,000 need for the service of life insurance 
more in Can ada; 15,000,000 people are agents. 

hard to picture—but they represent Looked Like a Lot of Money 
more people than there are ‘currently in A number of years ago, an able adver- 


tising man, Theodore F. McManus, wrote 
a book entitled “The Sword-Arm of 
Business.” One of the clients of Mc- 
Manus in the early 1900’s was Cadillac 
—for whom, by the way, he wrote that 
enduring advertisement “The Penalty of 
Leadership.” W.C. Durant was president 
of Cadillac at the time, and there was a 


all Canada. The forecast is that the 
number of marriages each year by 1960 
—new families started—will be about 
1,800,000 or more. The same estimators 
put the number of new babies in the 
year 1960 at possibly 3,000,000—as many 
babies in one year as there are people 
in the city of Chicago. It is expected 


rumor that he was short on funds. 
To head off the rumor, McManus sug- 
gested to Durant that he go out and 
try to buy some other automobile com- 
pany. “What for?” asked Durant, “J 
already have a company and a good 
one.” “Well,” said McManus, “if the 
word gets around that you are trying to 
buy a second company, the natural reac- 
tion of people will be to say, ‘Humph, 

if he is trying to buy more companies, 
he certainly can’t be very hard up” 
Durant asked, “Whose company should 
I try to buy?” “Oh,” said McManus, 
“anybody’s, Ford. Anybody’s.” When 
Durant met McManus again a little 
while later, he said to McManus, “I act- 
ed on your advice—I approached Ford,” 
Inquired McManus, “Was he willing to 
sell?” “Yes,” said Durant, as told in 
the book McManus wrote, “for $8,000,- 
000.” 

McManus’ purpose in telling the story 
was to make the point that in the 
early 1900’s even Henry Ford, with all 
his genius, did not foresee what the 
automobile would become and the im- 
mensity of the market for automobiles 
which the initiative and energy of the 
American people was to create. 

Look Into the Future 

Those who pioneered in life insurance, 
if they were to return today, probably 
would find it difficult to comprehend the 
immense growth of life insurance serv- 
ice aS a consequence of public need 
and purchasing power to satisfy the 
need. It has been very expressively said 
that people do not buy life insurance 
because they expect some one to die, 
but rather because they expect some 
one to live. It is this recognition of the 
positive values in life insurance service 
that makes it a principal reliance of so 
many in their de td for themselves 





agent service an appreciated service. 


Agent opportunities in the future? 
Our agents of the past, and of the 
present, have achieved greatly. The 


portents suggest that the agent of to- 
morrow may well accomplish even more 
greatly. 
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ATeamof Competent Professionals 


Effective Consultation of Life Men With Attorneys, 


Accountants and Trust Officers 


By J. Harry Woop 
Editor, The Journal of American Society of CLU 


Compensation for accomplishment is 
of two kinds—monetary and _ psychologi- 
cal. Without enough of the first, one 
would have a low material standard of 
living, but without the second, happiness 
in one’s work is impossible. 

Individuals are motivated to earn pro- 
fessional recognition for themselves and 
their calling by the desire for the es- 
teem of others as well.as for their own 

self-esteem. Things of real value are 
difficult to achieve and_ professional 
recognition must be earned. In life in- 
surance selling CLU is the professional 
designation and its standards are so high 
that fewer than 5,000 such designations 
have been awarded. 

The new underwriter may at first 
view the requirements as too great, the 
field of knowledge in which examinations 
must be taken as not being directly con- 
cerned with life insurance or the hours 
of preparation more than he can afford. 


The Requirements 


The requirements are on a par with, 
but not greater than those of other 
professions. The fields of study are di- 
rectly concerned with the application 
of life insurance to the many situations 
recognizable to the able underwriter. 

Part A covers life insurance funda- 
mentals “down to the bed rock.” Part 
B deals with economics, Government 
and social problems—and a knowledge of 
these subjects is necessary to a proper 
understanding of the environment in 
which you and your client live. 

Part C embraces the extremely prac- 
tical fields of business law, wills, trusts 
and estates, taxation and business in- 
surance. A knowledge of these subjects 
opens up avenues of business which are 
closed to those who do not possess the 
requisite specialized information included 
in these fields. 

Part D includes banking and credit, 
investments and corporation finance— 
necessary knowledge for any one who 
presumes to understand our business 
system. Part E is concerned with com- 
prehensive life underwriting. It con- 
stitutes a coordination of the subject 
matter of the first four parts. 


Can Well Afford Time to Study 


Can a life underwriter “afford” to 
spend the time in preparation? In the 
words of Dr. Huebner, “a detailed study 
of these subjects, so closely interwoven 
with the services of life insurance, helps 
make a better life underwriter. They 
help focus his mind on the vast useful- 
ness of life insurance and_ stimulate 
ideas useful to him in his selling and 
advisory capacities. Thev stimulate the 
life underwriter’s mental powers and 
add to his respect and love for his call- 
ing. Mental power, confidence, respect 
and love for one’s work add up in turn 
to happiness in a career. What can be 
more important economically than such 
a result?” 

Implicit in any profession is the un- 
derstanding that the practitioner have 
the necessary intellectual training. This 
is the point in life underwriting at which 
the CLU designation is awarded. 

Just as implicit, however, is that the 
professional man continues to study all 
his working life; he must, for all pro- 
fessions improve from day to day. 


The CLU Journal 
It was with this thought that The 


Journal of The American Society of 
CLU was launched six years ago. It is a 


professional journal equal to those in 
other fields. The articles are original. 
They involve research; they form a part 
of the permanent literature of the busi- 
ness. These articles are not light read- 
ing nor are they supposed to be. But 
many of them are required reading for 
the professional life underw riter, as well 
as for those who are now preparing to 
take their place in the professional 
ranks. It may come as a pleasant sur- 
prise to many to learn that as of now 
subscription by attorneys, accountants, 
trust officers and others outside of the 
business is approximately the same as 
subscription within the life insurance 
industry. 


J. HARRY WOOD 


Subjects Discussed in Articles 
A summary of the articles run in The 


Journal 


indicates 


the 


wide 


variety 





of 


subjects, most of which are allied to the 
five fields of study previously referred 
to. These subjects have been classified 
under these general. headings: 

Estate Planning, Business Life Insur- 
ance, Taxation, Mass Coverage, Laws 
Affecting Life Insurance Operations, 
The Life Insurance Policy Contract, 
Home Office Underwriting, Investing 
Life Insurance Funds, Government Bene- 
fit and Insurance Plans, Foreign Life 
Insurance, Marketing Life Insurance, 
Economics, Government and Sociology, 
Accident and Health Insurance, Public 
Relations, Professional Teamwork. 

These topics are in themselves a mir- 
ror of what life underwriters want to 
keep up to date on, and new topics are 
added from time to time, such as acci- 
dent and health which is the latest. 

Belongs to Team of Experts 

To become an advanced underwriter 
requires much study, but it is rewarding 
in both meanings of the word “compen- 
sation,” and to remain an up-to-date 
advanced life underwriter is no mean 
feat. 

The advanced life underwriter is one 
of the ablest of all the people engaged 
in the insurance business, and he can 
and does hold his own in the profes- 
sional team of attorney, accountant and 
trust officer. Perhaps, the greatest satis- 
faction in life underwriting is qualifying 
as a member of the team. 
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521 Fifth Avenue - 
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PORTLAND, ME. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


MIKE DENDA, Resident V.P. 
Tim Donoghue and Joseph LoTruglio, Supervisors 
Albert T. Kryda, Office Manager 


Phone: VAnderbilt 6-2355 


INSURANCE with IMAGINATION 


INDIVIDUAL UNDERWRITING... so that each risk stands on its own merits— 
including Substandard Life up to 500% mortality 


Life Insurance Disability Income 


Long Term Non-Cancellable Guaranteed Renewable 
Sickness and Accident Disability Income up to $400 
Monthly 


Anything else your client may need in Life, Sickness 
and Accident or Group Coverage— 


High Limit Major Medical Expense—up to $5,000. 


Backed by Union Mutual’s 105 Years of Experience 


Inquiries Invited from Brokers and Surplus Writers 


MIDTOWN BRANCH OFFICE 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and Manager 
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National Association of Life Underwriters 


It Is a Cross-Section of the Field Forces of Life Insurance; Its Various 
Activities and How They Function; Importance of the National 
Committees; Headquarters Personnel Under Managing 
Director Benjamin N. Woodson 


It is a safe guess that a good part of 
the October meetings of local life under- 
writers associations in nearly six hun- 
dred communities from coast to coast 
will be devoted to reports by delegates 
from the 63rd Annual 
National Association 
held in Atlantic 

There, at the 
about 2,000 men 
committee 


just returned 
Convention of the 
of Life Underwriters 
City, September 8-12. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
and women worked hard at 
meetings, in the deliberations of the Na- 
Council and at the convention 
business sessions, drew inspiration from 
an unusually distinguished galaxy of 
speakers from both within and outside 
the life insurance business and, in their 
spare moments, had a lot of fun and 
good fellowship. 
Many Small Towns Represented 

ones and 


tional 


The delegates came, in 


twos from small associations in towns 
like Valdosta, Georgia, and Twin Falls, 
Idaho, and in larger groups from the 


great cities, such as Chicago, where the 
movement for life insurance underwrit- 
ers to band together had its start back 
in 1869, and Boston, where the first and 
founding convention of the National As 
sociation of Life ip ane Pav was held 
in 1890. Those at the Atlantic City con- 
vention represented approximately 54,000 
underwriters not only in every 
state in the Union but in such distant 
points as Hawaii, Alaska and = South 
soe There were plenty of prominent 

gures seen on the boardwalk that week, 


career 


a names and careers have been 
closely bound to NALU through devoted 
service over the vears. Paul F. Clark, 
for example, and Holgar J. Johnson and 
Charles J. Zimmerman, faithfully attend 
NALU conventions not as the presi- 
dent of the John Hancock, the president 
of the Institute of Life Satan and 


the managing director of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, but as distinguished past presidents 


of the National Association of Life Un- 
derw cy 
At the annual convention just con- 


cluded there was one huge void; Paul 
Speicher, the Indianapolis educator, was 
not with the group he probably loved 
best of all. He had joined a host of 
other leading figures in the life insur- 
ance business whose memory still per- 


meates the spirit of association gath- 
erings: Alexander Patterson, Walter 
E. Barton, George E. Lackey, Theodore 


M. Riehle, for example and John New- 
ton Russell (in whose name a Memorial 
Award is given each vear at the Fel- 
lowship hamacteuns that officially 
the convention). 
Cross Section of Industry 
The delegates in Atlantic City were a 
truly representative cross-section of the 
a insurance industry. About 10% wore 
> badge of the Million Dollar Round 
bible. This famous group was organ- 
bien by NALU at its convention in 1927, 
and has since become the top-flight pro- 
ducer’s lodestar. The percentage ot 
Chartered Life Underwriters was even 
higher. Several hundred were present 
at the conferment dinner to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of the founding of 
the American College of Life Under 
writers by NALU, and to honor this 
year’s new recipients of the coveted 
designation. The distaff side was out in 


closes 





substantial numbers. Since the election 
of Eunice C. Bush of Baton Rouge, La., 
to the board of trustees of the National 
Association, women have played an in- 
creasingly large role in the affairs of 
NALU, and the Womens’ Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 
The LUTC 
Another group that celebrated an an- 
niversary at Atlantic City was the Life 
Underwriter Training Council. The Na- 
tional Association might have rested on 
its laurels with the blossoming of the 
CLU movement. However, in 1945, cer- 
tain NALU leaders began to think in 


first year this new group enrolled more 


than 4,000 members and promises to 
become still another in the series of 
worthy “chips off the old block” that 


Association has nurtured 
conference was 


the National 
over the years. The 
formed to give agency heads a means 
through which to exchange ideas and 
increase their knowledge, cooperate in 
raising the standards of conduct and 
practice and provide a forum for dis- 
cussion of subjects of primary interest 
to its members. 
The Local Association 

convention, like 


This recent annual 


writing profession, the individual field- 
man directly helps to guide the policies 
and procedures of the national body. 


The Elected Officers 


Election to the highest office in NALU 
—its presidency—is an honor that or- 
dinarily comes only after years of 
“wheelhorse” activity. For example, 
David B. Fluegelman, CLU, special 
agent for Northwestern Mutual in New 
York City, who was elected at Atlantic 
City for the coming year, occupied every 
office in his local and state group before 
being elected to the board of trustees in 
1947. He was one of the first chairmen 


Headquarters Staff of NALU and LUTC at a Monday Morning Conference 





of both organizations; Carlyle M. Dunaway, NALU Counsel; 


Paul Parker Photo 

Seated around the conference table for their regular Monday morning meeting are the full-time “home office” executives who 
comprise the NALU and LUTC staffs. Left to right they are: Pasquale A. Quarto, LUTC Director of Training; James M. 
Partridge, Editor, Life Association News; Loran E. Powell, LUTC Director of Promotion; Wilfrid E. Jones, NALU Director 
of Public Relations; Eleanor B. Dowling, Assistant to the Managing Director; B. N. Woodson, CLU, Managing Director 


Maxwell L. Hoffman, NALU Director of Field Service; Law- 


rence W. Jackson, Associate Director of Field Service and Administrative Assistant, General Agents and Managers Con- 
ference of NALU; Paul M. Smith, NALU Administrative Assistant, and Levi E. Bottens, LUTC Director of Administration. 


terms of the need for hard-hitting sales 
training, supplementary to the company 
courses and preparatory to the more 
advanced training available through 
CLU. Through the combined moral and 
financial support of American Life Con- 
vention, Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association and Life Insurance 
Association of America, but bye NALU 
very much in the forefront, LUTC came 
into being in the spring of 1947. LUTC’s 
growth during these few short years has 
been little short of phenomenal. The 
unprecedented number of 4,260 students 
successfully completed the vear of the 
course for which they enrolled in 1951- 
52, and there are now 1,877 men and 
women throughout the country who 
have completed both years of this on- 
the-job training course. 

Only one candle blazed on the cake 
of the General Agents and Managers 
Conference, voted into being by a by- 
laws change at the annual convention 
held in Los Angeles in 1951. During its 


the 62 that have preceded it, symbolized 
in one short week’s activities NALU’s 
year-round activities in behalf of field- 
men. Structurally, the National Associa- 
tion is a federation of member associa- 
tions, rather than of individual members. 
The individual belongs to his home town 
local association, and through — that 
affiliation automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the state association (where one 
exists), and of the National Association. 
The line of authority thus passes along 
down from the individual, working to- 
gether with all the other individuals in 
the local association, to the local asso- 
ciation and to the state association, then 
to the annual convention, the National 
Council, the officers, the executive com- 
mittee, the board of trustees and finally 
the professional staff at headquarters. 
3v taking an active part in the local 
association’s affairs. attending meetings, 
working on committees, holding office 
and constantly endeavoring to promote 
the best interests of the life under- 


of the New York Board of Field Un- 
derwriters, served as chairman of the 
board of directors of the local associa- 
tion, and has been president of both the 
state and local associations. He is a 


past president of the Northwestern 
Mutual CLU Association and a mem- 
ber of its exclusive Ten Million Dollar 
and Over Club, has qualified every 
year for the National Quality Award 
and is a life member of the MDRT. 
As chairman of many NALU com- 
mittees—including the committee of 
agents, committee on relations with 


other organizations and the very impor- 
tant committee on functions and activi- 
ties, he learned the ropes the hard way. 
Far from being a sinecure, the job of 
heading NALU is a rugged one. Charles 
FE. Cleeton, CLU, general agent, Occi- 
dental Life of California, in Los Angeles, 
and retiring president of NALU, visited 
more than 40 associations during his ad- 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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Congratulations fo 
CHARLES S. McALLISTER 


Life Underwriter of the New England Mutual Life 
(Schmidt Agency) on his Election as President of the 


Life Underwriters Association of New York 


Wishing You the dest of oh ek in 
the Coming Yar vv 


HAROLD N. SLOANE, CLU 
Gruber, Lynch & Sloane 


General Agents 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chicago, Illinois 
111 John Street New York 38, N. Y. 
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Charles V. Cromwell Miss M. M. Scherff Harry Vincent Cohen 


General Agent Cashier Associate General Agent 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York 17 
MUrray Hill 2-3964 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
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Insurance Commissioners Pay Tribute 


The accompanying tributes to the work of life insurance agents and 
what their efforts mean to the economy of the people were given to The i I A t 
Gold Book by some of the leading Commissioners of Insurance. No O hsurance gen S 
group of public officials is in a position to more clearly understand how 

insurance producers operate, the scope of their activities, or the manner 

in which they fulfil their responsibilities. 


dependents of a livelihood, and of an minded people who are life insurance 
education and all the necessities which agents of this country today and to say 


: ee a V ' 
Each N ew Sale Provides Large 1sta they may need when “Mr. Wage Earner” that without the splendid work that js 
i being done by them the security of this 


is no longer here. 
As a supervisory state official I cannot country would not be that possessed by 


By W ADE ©. MartTINn, Jr. pay too high tribute to the fine civic- the greatest nation in the world. 
President, National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


and Louisiana Commissioner of Insurance 5 " 
Great Contribution of Agency System 


I know of few professions that can 


By Atrrep J. BOHLINGER 


New York State Superintendent of Insurance 


pay greater dividends to the conscien- 
tious worker than that of life insurance 
sales. 

The good life insurance agent is in 

More prophetic words were never writ- 
ten than these from the pen of Grover 
Cleveland: “American life insurance will 
live to bless our people as long as Amer- 
ican civilization lasts, and will endure 
and grow as long as civilized man, while 
living, takes forethought of the event of 
death.” 

From its modest beginning early in 
the nineteenth century, life insurance in 
this country has grown to an institution 
with assets of more than $70 billion held 
by 670 legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies. These companies constitute one 
of the great bulwarks of our economy. 
They are important sources of the credit 
needed to finance the nation’s enterprises 
and have been a prime factor in the 
industrial expansion of this nation during 
that has tremendous impact on our eco- the last 50 years. 

WADE O. MARTIN. IR. The people of the United States are 

se life insurance conscious as never before. 
The Institute of Life Insurance reports 

that the most recent survey shows that 

75% of all United States families owned 

life insurance of some kind at the close 


No P ro fe SS 10 n al M a n M O re I mM po rta n C ote a ott hig dee Gas er eek 


a sound, respected and profitable busi- 
ness. But that is only a part of his 
reward; there is also his great satis- 
faction in the knowledge that the prod- 
uct in which he deals bestows on others 
the blessing of peace of mind, helps 
them to build a future of security for 
themselves and their loved ones. He 
looks upon each new policy not as a 
“sale,” but as the opening of a new 
vista of service, the opportunity to work 
with another for mutual benefit. 

This type of agent has made the life 
insurance industry one of the greatest 
of our American institutions, and one 





nomic and social welfare. 





more than 107% greater than the total Affiliated Photo—Conway 
By D. D. Murpuy ownership only 10 years ago. This vast ALFRED J. BOHLINGER _ 
sum, which is held by more than 86 mil- Sais tet piece 

Wins Pantie Lo oe eee d lion persons—nearly 60% of our entire American agency system in developing 
1¢cé resiaent of tne ommissi1oners an population, in many instances represents 1 business whose service is inextricably 
pla ee me F a major part of their savings. cicecarsed with the family, social, and 
Insurance Commissioner of South Carolina The importance of life insurance in business life of the American people. 
our national economy cannot be dis- The agents may well be proud of the 


cussed adequately without acknowledg- major role played by them in the growth 


The life insurance agent of today is 
ing the great contribution made by the of this great enterprise. 


as important to his community as is any 
professional man in America. He has 
grown in a short span of years from 
a personality of sometimes minor im- 
portance to a universal builder of es- 
tates. He performs many duties beyond 
the field from ge he actually receives 
his livelihood. He is always foremost in 
all civic moves ae those things which 
go toward building a good American 
community. It is my opinion that a great 
deal of credit for the progress of this 
country during the past two decades 
can be attributed to the life insurance 
agent and his work. 

The American Life Convention, Life 
Insurance Association of America, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, Agency Man- 
agement Association, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and Life 


Growth in Stature of Insurance Agents 
By Artemas C. LEsLiz 


Pennsylvania Commissioner of Insurance 


Within the lifetime of many of us we _ stage to their present use of complicated 
have seen numerous and varied changes machine ry with great productive capa- 
in the insurance business. The whole city, so has the life insurance agent 
structure of company oper ation, as well progressed from the time when he ob- 
as the system of the selection of agents tained a substantial part of his business 
and the solicitation of business, is on the basis of friendship and family 
scarcely to be recognized as that which connections to a point where he must 


Underwriter Training Council, in coop- 

eration with these agents, are some of Was in operation at the turn of the cen- know how to cover his clients’ needs 

the organizations which have played a tury. The agency side of the industry, fully and at the lowest possible cost. 

tremendous part in placing before the more than any other, exemplifies the Today’s agent is engaged in a profes- 
changes that have taken place. sion. The requirements for qualification 


public of this great nation the necessity 


of providing for individual security in Notwithstanding the ability of the life 75; ticense include not only 4. sound in- 


insurance agents of 50 years ago, it is surance background but, in reality, a 





order that the families of our country 

will not be dependent upon a regimented D. D. MURPHY fair to say that were they to return to- professional knowledge and approach to 

security program. Through intensive re- - D. MURPHY day, they ‘would be obliged to start their his clients’ problems. He is one of the 
insurance education all over again. most important factors in our nation’s 


search, planning and education these are 
among the organizations which, with the individual in America to establish that Just as other businesses have ad- 


agent, have made it possible for the type of estate which will assure his vanced from the “Pick and Shovel” (Continued on Page 66) 
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Opportunities as a Life Underwriter 


Tre LEADING Life Underwriters compare favorably with the Leaders in the older pro- 
fessions of medicine, law, accounting and banking. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


The leading Life Underwriters perform an outstanding service to their clients. 
business man needs the combined talents of the quartette — his lawyer, accountant, trust officer and 
Each performs a necessary function. No one can do the entire job alone. Team work 


In fact the successful 


life underwriter. 
wins the best job for the client. 


The leading life underwriters, generally, are advanced life underwriters. They are students. Many are 
C.L.U.’s (Chartered Life Underwriters). They know the inter-relationship of wills, trusts, taxation, prin- 
ciples and practices of insurance, government, sociology, political science, banking, corporation finance 


and economics. 


COMMUNAL SERVICES 
Naturally, the leading life underwriters are serving their country at national, state and local levels, 
plus active participation in religious, educational and philanthropic organizations. 


SUCCESS THROUGH SERVICE 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. Life Underwriting is “big business.” The financial rewards for 
the leaders compare favorably with the earnings of the leading surgeons, doctors, accountants and 
bankers. “He profits most who serves best.” 


ADVANCED LIFE UNDERWRITING 


There are the needs of the “personal” market for sickness, hospitalization, surgical, medical care 


last illness, clean-up including unpaid income, gift 
and estate taxes, education, acute dependency 
period while the children are growing up, life 


and the new lusty infant, i.e., catastrophe cover- 
age, with most of these areas spreading to cover 


dependents as well as employees. 





income to the widow after the children are self- 
supporting, sound investment programs plus re- 
tirement income for the breadwinner and spouse 
—all these are an integral part of the service. 


In addition, pension plans, profit-sharing plans, 
thrift plans, stock bonus plans are constant front- 
page news. Further, there is the communal field 


Then there is the corporate field involving busi- —as yet unscratched, to protect the democratic 


ness life insurance for key men and purchase 
and sale, plus modern executive compensation 
plans. The employee benefit field is limitless with 
its insurance involving group life, accident and 


system of private educational, religious and philan- 
thropic institutions from the economic loss occa- 
sioned by the premature death of its donors, 


sponsors and leaders. 


MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Finally, there are management opportunities—assistant managers, managers, agency vice presidents. 
There are many illustrious examples of men who have taken the Agent’s route to the Presidency of 
leading companies. Truly, the vastness of life underwriting is a perpetual challenge to all those asso- 


ciated with it. 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., AGENCY MANAGER 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Assistant Agency Managers: 
Frank T. Crohn, C.L.U., Jerome A. Eisner, C.L.U., Bernard Simon, Otto M. Sherman, Jacques C. Ullman 
Assistants: R. Hatschek, A. H. Hocke 


New Address: 260 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. New Telephone: MUrray Hill 4-5500 
SPECIAL NOTE: You are cordially invited to visit our new offices. 
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Insurance Commissioners Tribute To Agents 
Give Real Service to Mankind 


Modern Prophet of Economic Security 


By Dennis E. SuLLIVAN 
Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner 


I have found that diverse and com- 


plicated tasks daily confronting insur- 


ance administrative officials can easily 


force into obscurity not only the prob- 


lems, but as well the accomplishments 
and contributions life insurance agents 
make to our society. To be perfectly 
frank, too often the only recognition 
given the all-important life insurance 


agent comes at a time when a public 
complaint has been lodged against one 
of their number. It is easy to then 
momentarily lose perspective and con- 
demn all agents or the agency system, 
yet ordinary common sense and experi- 
ence dictate that life insurance as we 
know it could not have reached its high 
pinnacle of success without the honest 
efforts of not just ordinary salesmen, 
but professionally trained planners, im- 
bued with a spirit directed toward pro- 
viding help for others in a time of 
unanticipated need. 

It is an accepted fact that while life 
insurance agents may not be on our 
minds every moment of the day, we 
nevertheless have become accustomed to 
the definite place they fulfill in the life 
blood of our economic system. To the 
wife of a wage earner holding an indus- 
trial policy, the agent who regularly 
calls is a symbol of protective security 
in the event that the household receives 
a mortal wound through unexpected 
death. He is as well a symbol of assured 
educational facilities for loved ones, eco- 
nomic independence to survivors, and a 
final assurance of a peaceful old age, safe 
in the knowledge that one’s last needs 
are provided for. These are a few of the 
fundamental and _ outstanding results 
which can be achieved through the 


Responsibilities Great; 


Altman-Pach Studio 
DENNIS E. SULLIVAN 


si1cere efforts of life insurance agents 
engaged in this vital industry. 
From my experience as_ Insurance 


Commissioner of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts I am privileged to add 
my tribute in honor of the American 
life insurance agent, who is not only 
an intelligent professional wheelhorse of 
the world’s great life insurance industry, 
but as well a modern prophet of eco- 
nomic security whose voice should be 
heeded by all. 


Must Meet Them 


By W. ELtery ALLYN 


Connecticut Commissioner of Insurance 


The life insurance 
throughout 
can life 
However, as the importance of life in- 
surance the 
changes that are taking place, it clearly 
that those 


importance of 
the 
needs 


fabric of Ameri- 


from 


whole 


no emphasis me. 


increases to meet rapid 


becomes more apparent en- 
gaged in the business of selling and 
servicing policies must be far better 
fitted than ever before. We in Con- 


necticut have been trving to do our part 
in meeting this challenge through the 
adoption of more comprehensive quali- 
fication tests of agents to make certain 
that those entering this highly technical 
field possess at least a fundamental 
knowledge of the functions of the prod- 
uct they are to market. 

One of the significant results already 
apparent is the reduction in turnover 
of agents. Those who earnestly fit them- 
selves for this profession tend to stay 
in it as their fitness and training is 
reflected in their earning power. This 
is in the best interests of the public, 
the companies and the agents. It con- 
tributes substantially to the prestige 
which the local life insurance agent 
rightly deserves in his community. It is 
significant that in the last Connecticut 
legislature the number of insurance 
agents as members was second only to 
attorneys among the professional men. 

In their position of influence, life in- 
surance agents can add immeasurably to 





W. ELLERY ALLYN 


their public service by lending their 
efforts toward combatting the vicious 
inflationary trends which unless checked 
will destroy the protection which people 
are buying for their beneficiaries. 





By Joun R. MALongy 


California Insurance Commissioner 


There is no greater satisfaction in life 
than the performance of genuine service 
to mankind. Few professions or voca- 
tions afford the individual the oppor- 
tunity to provide to the citizens of this 
great nation at one and the same time 
such important things as_ stability to 
our economy, tranquility to the dis- 
tressed, succor to the bereaved, counsel 
to the confused, security to the aged, 
benevolence to the orphaned, relief to 
the widowed. 

The life insurance agent occupies such 
a unique position in our American scene. 
He provides all of these and takes his 
rightful place as a leader highly re- 
spected and beloved in his community 
while at the same time creating an en- 
viable career for himself. His function 
is not only the sale of a product but 
the performance of a mission of endur- 
ing and inestimable worth. His devotion 
to his profession has played a significant 
part in the development of security for 
the American economy and the Ameri- 
can family. 





JOHN R. MALONEY 


Responsible, Informed Counsellors of Protection 


By J. Epwarp Day 


Illinois Director of Insurance 


We, in this Department, find that no 
segment of the insurance industry gives 
us more consistent support in trying to 
have a good Insurance Department than 
the life underwriters and their associa- 
tions. The prevailing attitude of life 
insurance producers, so far as I have 
observed, is one of emphasis on service, 
professional standing and long term 
policyholders’ satisfaction. A large and 
responsible segment of the life under- 
writers’ group has managed to leave 
completely behind the role of foot-in- 
the-door salesmen in order to achieve 
a status as a responsible and informed 
counselor of the best interests of his 
clients. 

Theoretically, we might all take 
of our future by setting aside some 
ings each month. However, it is per- 


fectly clear that with higher costs and 
new living standards that many, many 
people are going to postpone any such 
program of voluntary accumulation. The 
life insurance premium due notice ap- 
peals to our tendency to meet obliga- 
tions when we might not have the will 
power to comply with good resolutions. 


care 
Sav- 





J. EDWARD DAY 


It is the modern and essential savings 
program. 


Never Lose Sight of Fundamental Goals 


By Warren N. GAFFNEY 


New Jersey Commissioner 


The phenomenal growth of life insur- 
ance, with its social and economic con- 
tributions to our American way of life, 
stands as a monument to the life insur- 
ance agent. Surely also the 40,000,000 
families and more than 80,000,000 policy- 


of Insurance and Banking 


holders owning life insurance policies 
are a further testimony to the perseve- 
rance and vision of the agent who has 
demonstrated the need for life insurance 
as a sharing of losses through the death 
of the breadwinner. 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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The 
SPAULDER, WARSHALL AND SCHNUR 


AGENCY 
45 John Street BArclay 7-4532 New York 38, N. Y. 


The Agency that is old enough to 
render mature service and young 
enough to be _ progressive. 


Agency personnel: 


R. L. Spaulder J. A. Schnur H. A. Warshall 
Ned Urwin S. Goldstein H. N. Stein J. Donovan 











For the BEST in A. & H. and Hospitalization 
Use J. R. GARRETT, Inc. Every Time 


For 31 years brokers and agents of metro- Appreciative of their confidence, we have ex- 
politan New York in ERP numbers have erted every effort, backed by the National Casualty 
found this agency to be their “best bet” in supply- 
ing the A. & H. and Hospitalization needs of their 
clients. super service on policy deliveries and claim service. 


Co., one of the finest in the A. & H. field, to give 


Our current “headliners” are the Income Security Accident and Sickness policy with Lifetime 
Indemnity for Total Disability due to Accident and Two Years—No House Confinement Required— 
under the Health portion—and Hospital-Surgical-Nurse Expense insurance for both the individual and 


the family. 


All contracts are modern, streamlined, reasonable in cost, easy to sell and attractive to buy. 
You'll be convinced of these facts when you read the descriptive literature. 


Brokers tell us: “All your policies are tops.” We're proud of them and of 
the NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY of Detroit which underwrites them. 


JAMES R. GARRETT, Inc. 


45 John Street PHONE: REctor 2-4567 New York 38, N. Y. 





One of the Leading A. & H. Agencies of the National Casualty Co. 
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Chicago Personalities... 


Paid for as Many as 220 Lives Yearly 


had a lot of 
duties to 


that he 
and other 


Despite the fact 

committee meetings 
attend in connection with his being presi- 
Chicago Life Underwriters 


William D. CiAy, 


the 


dent of 
Association, 


Davidson, 





WILLIAM D. DAVIDSON 


Equitable Society, wrote 
when he 


Woody 


agency, 
number of 





‘ cases was 
I He always does. In one year 
there were as many as 220. Important 
thin have been happening to him in 
the past year and a half. In addition 
to his election in 1951 as president of 
the Chicago association (that term re- 
cently expiring), he was elected a trus- 


x 
tee of Nz has ast pie’ the 


Equitable’s Honor Agent Medal as the 
man of the year. His Equit ble Pree Bas: 
tion for 1951 was just under $2,000,000. 
Number of lives paid t year by MDRT 





classification was 102 
Most ot this busit ness is closed in his 
own office, principally on a joint basis 
with other agents. In nearly all of his 
cases the other agent obtains as much 
possible on the first 


information as 1 
] examined and 
joint interv.ew 


the man 
for the 





idson. 





Works as Soliciting Agent 


Mr. Davidson’s title is asso- 
manager he operates solely 


Although 
‘iate agency 








citi agent. 
of his most effective sales tools 
own insurance program, which he 


outlined in a book, and 


nd clients, 
insurance 





completely 
ch he shows his prospects a 
as the way he has met his 





needs, and the way he would like to 
set up the chent’s affairs. 
In the last several years, about half 
of his volume has come through busi- 
insurance cases. An interesting one 





concerns a 


partner in an ad- 
Two of his 





















ng ency. associates 

sold is man $20,000 of mortgage 
insurance for his home. Believing, how- 
ever, there might be more needs 
in this pic ture, they brought the man 
to Davi dson who made a complete study 
estate. The immediate out come 

of study was $30,000 on the man’s 
life, with his wife owning, and $50,000 


on his life, personally owned, for tax 
purposes and estate income. About a 
month later, a $100,000 policy was placed 
on this man’s life, with the advertising 
agency as the owner, for partnership 
liquidation purposes. 

Doing the volume of estate planning 
that he does, Davidson has given much 
time and thought to streamlined office 
procedures and standardization of forms. 


Graduate of Northwestern University 


Mr. Davidson was 
Northwestern University 
Commerce. He entered 


graduated from 
with a B.S. in 
life msurance 


in 1933 with Equitable, got his CLU 
designation in 1940 and has been a board 
member of Chicago CLU Chapter. He 
is a past president of Equitable’s CLU 
Association. The Davidsons, who have 
five children, live in Wilmette, Ill. He 


—= 


is active in Boy Scout work, Red Cross 
and the Community Fund. He plays golf 
and also with a community group in 
Wilmette indulges in the old Scotch 
sport of curling in which game so many 
Canadian insurance men are adept. 


Average Size Policy Is Large 


Hunken, whose general agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual in Chicago 
ranked second in last 


among the company’s general agencies, 


Henry 


volume year 


Nearly One-third of His Clients 


Are Attorneys 


Although Ambrose J, O’Callaghan, 
Lustgarten Agency, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, had been an Equitable agent 
since 1933 and a unit manager as well 
since 1937, his life insurance record until 
he got back from World War II was 


uneventful. 





everything but the close. 
have a good telephone 
to be very effective, if 


up—"for most 
You have to 
voice to be able 
you use it much.” 

Practically all of his business results 
from programming, but in most cases, 
the actual programming is done after 


i 


“Amby” O'Callaghan and Jimmie 4, Susan 5, Kevin 2, John 6% 


In the ’30s O’Callaghan 
iamous Black Horse Troop of Illinois 
National Guard. For years he rode in 
horse shows and exhibitions. He _ re- 
mained four years in the war being dis- 
cnarged as a lieutenant colonel in the 


joined the 


Air Force. He came back in March, 
1946; started selling in April, and then 
began to click in a big way as he had 


sold $800,000 by the end of the year. 


One thing that surprised him when 
returning from the service was that 


practically none of his clientele had been 
contacted for life insurance during those 
four war years, and, therefore, had done 
nothing to increase their protection. He 
got busy on the ’phone and as quickly 


as possible talked to as many of them 


as he could. 

O’Callaghan had such good luck on 
those ’phone calls that he spends a large 
amount of his time now calling people 


the sale. He uses the “Life Value” idea 
frequently, and is delighted when a man 
says to him, “I am worth more dead, 
than alive.” When a prospect under- 
stands his true financial worth to his 
family; that is, his present earning 
power multiplied by his expectancy, he 
is usually stz iggered and impressed by 
the figure, and is more than willing to 
settle for a reasonable addition to his 
program that he can afford. 
Not Hard to Sell to Attorneys 

Thirty percent of his business has 
come from attorneys, and many of his 
business life insurance prospects have 
developed as a result of a friendly attor- 
ney’s recommendation. O’Callaghan found 
that because attorneys were considered 
“hard to sell” some life insurance men 
steered clear of them. He also learned 


(Continued on Page 58) 





has twice won the company’s President’s 
Organization Trophy. In 1951 the agency 
paid for more than $10,000,000 of pro- 
duction, wrote the highest average size 
policy of any of Connecticut Mutual's 
agencies and also received the per- 
sistency award. Somewhat half of the 


agency’s volume comes from general in- 





HENRY HUNKEN 


surance men, or other brokers or from 
surplus writers. 


Attended Cornell Law School 


A graduate of Colgate University Mr. 
Hunken attended Cornell University 
Law School. His first insurance sales 
were in the Greater New York casualty 
insurance field in 1927, His entire life 
insurance experience has _ been with 
Connecticut Mutual which he joiued in 
1929 with the Fraser Agency. At the 
time the general agent was Peter M. 
Fraser, now president of Connecticut 
Mutual. 

The Fraser agency, head of which 
now is John M. Fraser, has always con- 
tained some outstanding insurance men. 
One with whom Hunken formed a close 
friendship was Charles J. Zimmerman 
who had been secretary of Life Under- 
writers Association of City of New 
York. Later, Zimmerman became gen- 
eral agent of the company in Newark 
and then in Chicago, Hunken’s associa- 
tion with Zimmerman continued in both 
Newark and Chicago and for a time 
between those two cities and then he 
became the company’s general agent in 
Springfield, Mass. Hunken took hold in 
Springfield on March 1, 1936. From 
Springfield he went to Chicago where 
he became co-general agent with Zim- 
merman and when later Zimmerman 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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General Agent Trains Dogs as Well as 
Runs Large Agency 


Hialmar G. (Swanee) Swanson, gen- 
eral agent, Chicago, New England Mu- 
tual Life, has been in that city’s life 
insurance since 1924 

“tT was mighty fortunate in working 
under four unusually successful life in- 
surance men in Chicago,” he said to 
The Gold Book. 

Two of those men were the late Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, who later became 
president. of Mutual Life of New York, 
after having been executive vice presi- 
dent of Penn Mutua!; and Frank H. 
Davis, who was vice president of Penn 
Alutual when he died and had been vice 
president | of Equitable—in_ charge of 
avencies in each vice presidential post. 

Swanson had started in 1924 with 
Norris Bokum and John H. Dingle who 
ran one of the most successful general 
avencies of Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
Their acquaintance with people of con- 
sequence in Chicago, especially if those 
persons had a tie-up with the insurance 


business, was large. So also was their 
enthusiasm much of which Swanson 
imbibed. He was so impressed with 


everything about life insurance; its 
idealisms and some of its major person- 
alities that he decided to become a gen- 
eral agent, if possible. 

He started his New England Mutual 
agency from scratch in March, 1931, 
without a policyholder transferred from 
any of the older agencies, and without 
an agent. This was in the midst of the 
depression. The agency has had a steady 
and substantial production ever since. 
He early offered a unique service—the 
Clearing House which would place a 
case for a broker, whether the New 
England could take it or not. Always a 
hard worker, Swanee sought out the 
men of the Insurance Exchange, and 
worked with them closely on their life 
business. At least half of his agency’s 
production comes from brokers and 
surplus-line writers. For the last several 
years he has been assisted by his 
brother, Robert H. Swanson, CLU, who 
has followed in the same tradition. 


15,000 Apps Have Been Submitted to 
Agency 





During the past 20 years, more than 
15,000 applications have been submitted 
to his agency. far in excess of $100,000,- 
000. Swanee has been on board of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and has been president of the New 
England Mutual General Agents Asso- 
ciation. His personal production aver- 
ages around $500,000 a year and his 
brother is also keeping his technique in 
trim with as much personal production 
as time from brokerage work and re- 
cruiting and training of new agents will 
permit. An early agent, and close friend 
of the Swansons, James H. Prentiss, 
Jr., CLU, a Life and Qualifying MDRT 
member is the agency’s leading pro- 
ducer. He writes considerable Pension 
business, Four in the agencies are CLUs. 
Among the five Chicago agencies of 
the New England, for the past 14 years 
the Swanson agency has always ranked 
either first or second. At this time the 
agency is promoting the idea of selling 
pension and profit sharing trusts to 
small corporations. Mr. Swanson has 
felt that this is a field which has been 
neglected. It has always emphasized 
business insurance and corporate prob- 
lems. 

Mrs. Swanson was Esther Cassidy, 
the Bokum and Dingle office manager. 
Today they live at Clencrest Acres, a 
five acre estate in Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Swanee is particularly fond of his Eng- 
lish setters, dogs which he breeds and 
trains. As he explains it, along the way 
he got tired of having to flush and 
retrieve his own birds on his hunting 
trips, and so decided to go in for Eng- 


SWANSON 


HJALMAR G. 


lish setters to do it for him. He has 
not attempted keeping kennels on a 
big scale, but has confined his pups to 


one litter a year, and sells only trained 
dogs. His dogs have taken several prizes 
in field trials over the country. Swanee 
enjoys and participates in these trials, 
and in connection with this hobby meets 
interesting men who become his friends 
and frequently his clients. 
The Swansons own _ three 

horses, and Mrs. Swanson is very 
interested in charity horse shows. 


riding 
much 


Henry Hunken 


(Continued from Page 56) 


entered the Navy in World War II and 
some other key men in the agency also 


left for military service, Hunken kept 
the agency ea at a good stand- 
ard. On April 1, 1945, Hunken was ap- 


pointed sole general agent, Zimmerman 
leaving to join Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association of which he is 
now managing director. 

When asked about methods the agen- 
cy uses in getting brokerage business, 
Hunken says that he learned his trade 
from Pete Fraser and Charlie Zim- 
merman and he is_ still doing the 
way they taught him. He visits brokers 
regularly although not so many as he 
did because of the growth of his office 
and of his responsibilities. However, 
although writing no personal business of 
his own, he will call on a broker’s client, 
if requested to do so, and will close the 
case for the broker. He does not work 
on a split commission basis. A large 
percentage of the brokerage business of 
the agency is business insurance, and 
because those cases tend to be sub- 
stantial, he believes that this accounts 
for the high average-size policy in the 
agency. The mailing list to which he 
sends monthly bulletins is large and in 
his contacts with brokers he tries to 
present simple, workable ideas which are 
money making. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunken live in Evans- 
ton. They have two sons, one studying 
forestry at Michigan Tech, the other 
student in Evanston High School. Al- 
though he likes to play golf at the North 
Shore Country Club, the family’s No. 1 
hobby is yachting. The Hunkens own a 
cabin cruiser and spend a lot of their 
leisure time on Lake Michigan. Hunken 
is also a member of the United States 
Power Squadron. Among his clubs are 
Chicago Yacht, Chicago Athletic and 


Executives. 








Has Examined 150 Wills in Chicago 


Aaron David Stein, associate general 


agent, Rockwood S. Edwards agency, 
Chicago, Aetna Life, came to that city 
from New York seven years ago. He 


had become an agent in 1920 following 
graduation from McGill University, 
Montreal, and doing graduate work at 
New York University. He still returns 
to New York every year for the annual 
Institute on Federal Taxation. 

Stein made good in Chicago. In 1949 
and 1951 he qualified for MDRT. Aver- 
a year is about 
and he 


age number of his lives 
25. His cases are large, 
no Group or pension trusts. 


writes 
As associate 


general agent he spends considerable 
ime with both full-time agents and 
brokers, passing along analytical ideas 


and creative approach on business in- 
surance, particularly stock liquidation 


and gift programs. 


AARON DAVID STEIN 

In gathering the material about in- 
dividuals, Dave Stein also wants to learn 
as much as he possibly can about the 
prospect’s attitude toward the family, 
business associates and personal friends. 
Before he sees the prospect he has 
rather a clear idea of all these things. 
Early he came to realize that it is pos- 


sible to tell a great deal about a man 
from reading his will, and his concept 
of special-situation selling came down 
to that. He asks to see a man’s will 
and goes through it to find special be- 
quests. He believes he can show a man 
how much more simply, effectively and 


economically this bequest can_be ar- 
ranged through life insurance. He says 
that in seven years he has examined 
more than 150 wills, His comment on 
this is that selling gifts for children 
is no trick; the trick being, “prospect- 


ing,” and the basic trick here is to keep 
an inventory alive always. 
Dave Stein has a thorough financial 


knowledge of several industries and can 
make a rather close analysis of operat- 
ing statements. His ability to analyze 
a balance sheet or profit and loss state- 
ment can produce information as to the 
psychological time for a discussion of 
a buy and sell or stock purchase agree- 
ment. He feels he doesn’t have a pros- 
pect unless he has the confidence of 


the executive; he asks for and will not 
proceed unless he can get 
statements 


year’s 
other 


ten 


operating and the 





documents invaluable in any analysis. 
He feels he has to have the cooperation 
of the firm’s accountants, attorneys and 
business advisors and his viewpoint is 
respected by these people. He is dis- 
trustful of fast selling and insists on 
securing a great deal of detailed in- 
formation prior to an approach. He feels 
that the sale is more than 80% pre- 
approach information and building of 
confidence. He feels also, that each type 
of prospect inventory must be kept 
active and constantly alive- and his defi- 
nition of this is to constantly secure 
additional information on his people. 
“We’re interested in what a man hopes 
to be; his philosophy of living.” 


Works Closely With Banks 


As he did in New York he works 
closely in Chicago with the banks, and 
has many friends among bankers. These 
men are very helpful to him in discuss- 
ing the executive personnel of corpora- 


tions on which he has drawn a credit 
report. 
Mr. Stein and his wife live on Chi- 


cago’s near north side in an apartment 
overlooking Lake Michigan. Their only 
child, a son at New York University’s 

Graduate School, was recently married. 


When at home he devotes several 
nights a week to study and preparation 
for meetings. Some of this study, 


naturally, is keeping abreast of tax 
changes, Also, he knows what medical 
clinics in the United States can de- 
termine the significance of certain im- 
plications. He has made a uniquely 
thorough study of medical information, 
and what it means with respect to the 
underwriting of risks, and can approach 
medical directors and other doctors on 
a footing which has often saved case, 
or given it a new start. 





| Lorraine Sinton, CLU_ | 








LORRAINE 


SINTON 


Lorraine Sinton, CLU, who wrote the 
C chicago personality stories on these pages 
of The Gold Book, is sales production 
manager, Paul W. Cook agency, Mutual 
Benefit. Her administration as president 
of Chicago’s CLU chapter was featured 
by a joint meeting with Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry and 
the Chicago CLU, with outstanding Chi- 
cago citizens participating in telling the 
story of business life insurance. Paid 
membership of the chapter showed a 
25% increase during the year. She spoke 
on —— last April before Minne- 
sota Sales Congress and was a speaker 
at Mutual Benefit President’s Club CLU 
luncheon at Virginia Hot Springs con- 
vention. 
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LIAMA Research 


Page 34) 


the field 
will 


(Continued from 


What does 
LIAMA 


help us invest our 


this mean to 


man? says, “Postselection 
training and super- 
right men, screen- 


visory efforts in the 


ing out those who are almost certain 
failures.” 
From a public relations standpoint, 


too, it is good for the life insurance 


business to utilize postselection, since it 


is doubtful whether a company which 
encourages or allows a potential failure 
to continue the struggle is acting in his 


best interest. 
Training and Supervision 


Although postselection is necessary at 
the present time, the association con- 
tinues to emphasize that the best thing 
the business can do for its recruits is 
improve its training and supervision of 
the new agent. 

LIAMA’s research 
and supervision of agents is a never- 
ending endeavor. Recently, an impor- 
tant report marked a milestone in train- 
ing research. The publication of The 
Purdue Study was the first evaluation 
of the Institute of Life Insurance Mar- 


into the training 


keting at Purdue University ever made. 
The Purdue Study showed that 241 
graduates of the Marketing Institute 


were superior in survival and production 
in the business after graduation to a 
carefully selected and matched group 
of agents who did not take the course. 
The maximum benefit of the Purdue 
course is seen to be for men with less 
than nine months’ experience in the field 
and especially for men whose production 


before attendance at Purdue has been 
at a marginal level. Perhaps the most 
important finding of the report is that 
recruits are failing who could succeed 


if their training were adequate. 
Influence on Agent’s Success or Failure 
Other training research has shown 
that the manager or general agent has 
a great influence on the agent’s success 
or failure. That is why LIAMA suggests 
that each company classify its managers 
into groups according to their ability, 
and concentrate recruiting help in the 
agencies which have demonstrated that 
they know what to do with a recruit 
after they get him. To show the effect 
of adequate training and supervision, if 
“good” managers hired 500 men who 
rated “A” on the Aptitude Index and 
250 “B” men, they could expect to have 
595 survivors after six months. These 
survivors would produce almost $51 mil- 
lion in that time and 300 of them would 


each produce at least $80,000. If “medi- 
ocre” managers hired 500 “A” men and 
250 “B” men, they could expect 597 sur- 
vivors. But, instead of $51 million of pro- 
duction, they could expect only $34 mil- 
lion. And instead of ending the six 


they 
of al- 


months with 300 promising men, 
would have only 153—a leer 
most two to one. 

Two training tools of direct interest to 
the agent are LIAMA’s Sales Method 
Index and Information Index. The Sales 
Method Index is an analysis by the 
agent of his last ten paid sales and his 


last ten unsuccessful sales attempts. 
When completed, it enables him to spot 
his strengths and weaknesses in pros- 
pecting and selling and correct them 


with the help of his supervisor or mana- 


ger. The Information Index determines 
his insurance knowledge. In a _ report 
coming out this Fall based on the Sales 
Method Index and Information Index, 
the association will show that agents 
with more insurance knowledge have 


been able to get more out of less work. 

Another useful instrument for the life 
underwriter which was developed from 
research is the Persistency Rater. This 
device helps him find out at the time he 
makes a sale whether or not this busi- 
ness is likely to stay on the books. First 
intrduced in 1934, the Persistency Rater 
was completely revised in 1949 and is 


now much improved in its predictiveness, 
especially for the 


lower income group. 


This is especially important for the new 
agent who finds his natural market 
among low income people. 


Job Satisfaction—Learning From 
the Agent 


New emphasis is being given by the 
association to learning from the agent 
what he believes can be done to improve 
his job and to make him a more success- 
ful producer. A department is working 
full time on this subject of job satisfac- 
tion. One project now underway is an 
intensive study of a number of agencies 
to discover what factors influence 
agents’ and managers’ satisfaction with 
their work. Another study is being made 
in a Combination company to determine 
the variables which affect termination 
and to consider the sources of job satis- 
faction of the debit agent. 

In the past, the association has re- 
leased the results of a number of such 
studies. One, “As Our Failures See Us,” 
reported on how terminating agents felt 
about the life insurance business and 
what they believed could have been done 
to prevent their failure. A similar study 
completed in 1950 set forth reasons why 
combination agents had left the business. 

Often, too, LIAMA asks agents about 
a particular part of their jobs. The most 
recent example of this was a question- 
naire which asked agents about compe- 
tition in selling and produced the sur- 
prising results that more than half of 
those queried encountered competition 
in less than 10% of their sales. 


Merchandising—Learning From 
the Public 


The agent has a great deal to learn 
from the public, and the association has 
often gathered data about the public’s 
opinion and attitudes toward the agent 


and his product. The recent “Seattle 
Survey” is a single example of this; 
the “Baton Rouge” report to be pub- 


lished this Fall, will tell the insurance 
histories of a number of people in this 
city. “The 1949 Buyer’ was the most 


comprehensive survey of insurance buy- 
ing habits ever undertaken and it will 
lead to a persistency study which should 
provide the agent with new facts on his 
best markets. The last persistency re- 
port, covering policies in force from 
1942 to 1947, is the basis for the Per- 
sistency Rater. 

Another important contribution to the 
industry’s knowledge about persistency 
was the LIAMA report “Factors Affect- 
ing the Persistency of ‘Orphan Busi- 
ness.” This study of the five-year per- 
sistency of 4,061 adult policies sold by 
Ordinary agents revealed that “orphan” 
policies do not lapse because the agent 
has left the business, but that their per- 
sistency is largely determined at the 
time of sale. 

One of the most interesting opinion 
studies performed by the association re- 
sulted in the publication of “Lapsed 
Without Value” some years ago. This 
report was based on actual interviews 
with people who had let their life insur- 
ance policies lapse a short time after 
purchasing them, and raised many ques- 


tions about selling and conservation 
methods. 
Overall Leadership—Pooling 


Information 


Cooperative research is the basis of 
the association’s program for providing 
leadership in the life insurance business. 
Member companies depend on LIAMA 
to furnish monthly sales figures for the 
industry as a whole. Other continuing 
surveys which are of interest to all field 
men as well as those in the home office 
agency department include the insur- 
ance in force, lapse, and recruiting an- 
alysis reports. Other research bulletins 
and publications are based on surveys 
of company practices in many areas, for 
example, how companies set up qualifica- 
tions for attendance at their agent con- 
ventions. In all its functions, the 
LIAMA depends on a continuous flow 
of information from the field to the 
home office and from the home offices of 
227 member companies to the association 
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Clifford C. Meldrum 
Sales Promotion Manager 


135 Broadway 
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of our 


1. Original training of at least two months in life insurance fundamentals and 
2. Weekly sales clinics during at least the first two years of establishing 
3. Subsequent group clinics from time to time on special subjects relative 


4. The close cooperation at all times of the sales consultants of our agency. 
5. Constant drill and rehearsal of presentation. 


We take pride in the number of our associates who have already established them- 
selves as professional career underwriters and in 
rapidly winning their professional spurs within our agency or 


That our standing | for the oy" eleven years as one of the leading agencies in pro- 
on the above philosophy of cooperation in 


ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN AGENCY 
Russell B. Knapp, Associate General Agent 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


REctor 2-8666 


d underwriters in the field. 


the new associates who are 





Stuart Lister 
Agency Office Manager 


New York 6, N. Y. 
Newark 1, N. J. 











staff in Hartford. Only through main- 
taining this free flow of information 
and continuing its scientific procedures 
for studying problems can the associa- 
tion continue to raise the level of the 
agent. 


LIAMA Publications 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Story conferences were held, research 
results were examined; various authori- 
ties were consulted, 87 handpicked man- 
agers were solicited for their experience, 
various agents were called on, etc. 
Finally, the manuscript was written and 
then it was painstakingly examined for 
technical accuracy by the committee 
members and again checked with a num- 
ber of interested home office and field 
men. The resulting manuscript then 
went into production and “It’s Your 
Business— This Job of Prospecting” 
went to work helping agents with one 
of their biggest problems. 

The new or established agent can to- 
day obtain from the association, through 
his home office, booklets carefully pre- 
pared on almost all the areas of his job 
of being a career underwriter. For the 
fundamentals of life insurance, for ex- 
ample, he can refer to “How Life In- 
surance Works,” “This I Believe” and 
“Why Men Buy.” In addition to the 
works on prospecting mentioned above, 


he can buy direct from LIAMA or 
through his company, these books on 
selling: “The Chassis Plan,” “Profitable 


Selling,” “Selling Yourself,” “Single 
Needs Sales,” “Stepping Up Your Effi- 
ciency Index” and “You Sell Easier 
Terms.” For planning his work, the as- 
sociation has provided ‘ ‘Planning, rays; 
“Planning for Personal Progress,” “Help 
Yourself—Organize Your Work,” “Dol- 
lars and Sense,” and a workbook which 
helps him set objectives for the year, 


called “Looking Ahead.” 
Supplementing this material are a 


host of publications for the field man- 
ager which cover the full range of 
management planning, training, super- 
vision, business management, morale and 
motivation. Through the medium of 
“Manager’s Magazine” and “District 
Management,” the field-tested plans and 
ideas of managers throughout the coun- 
try are widely circulated. Most of the 
material in these magazines, as_ in 
“Manager’s Handbook,” are concerned 
with helping the manager train and 
supervise his agents and build a stronger 
field force. 

Despite the large body of informative 
material contained in today’s LIAMA 
publications, the association feels that 
after 30 years it has still a long way 
to go. But continuing research increas- 
ingly provides the business with a bet- 
ter agent and the agent with better tools 
and techniques to do his job. Selection, 
evaluation, training, supervision, morale 
and motivation and market studies go 
on from year to year. The publications 
which result from them, the association 
hopes. will continue to match the enthu- 
siasm, tenacity and efficiency of the key 
figure in the business—the life insurance 
agent. 


Ambrose O'Callaghan 
(Continued from Page 56) 


that they would not recommend him 
until they were first clients themselves. 
He says that he finds that every money- 
making attorney has at least several 
corporate accounts. 

After selling corporation insurance, 
he makes every effort to “go through 
the plant,” thus making a prospecting 
nest out of each business insurance sale. 
His business insurance sales represent 
about 30% of each year’s total, 

The attorneys he seeks out are the 
individual proprietors, not members of 
big firms. They see plainly the vulner- 
ability of the sole proprietor, for their 
position is even worse than that of the 
doctor, who has instruments and equip- 
ment that can be sold. 

The O’Callaghans and their four 
children live in Park Ridge, a western 
suburb of Chicago. 
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TELEPHONE, BARCLAY 7-4800 


HOEY & ELLISON LIFE AGENCY 


Main Office 
118 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 


WALTER W. CANNER 


President 
Branch Office 
Second National Bank Building 


129 CHURCH STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Che Equitable Life Jnusurance Company 


DANIEL A. PALMER, VICE PRESIDENT 
EDWIN H. RODICK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
B. W. L. SEMMES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INS. CO. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 
COMMONWEALTH INS. CO. 

EMPIRE STATE INS. CO. 

HANOVER FIRE INS. CO. 

HOME FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INS. CO. 


THE HOME INSURANCE Co. 





AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE 





THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


of Joma 





WILLIAM J. WITSCHEN, VICE PRESIDENT 
ANTHONY DICAPUA, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
EVERETT E. WORFOLK, COMPTROLLER 


HENRY E. FROST, PRESIDENT 
MARCUS BAEHR, SECRETARY 


TELEPHONE, DicBy 9-1800 


Hoey, ELLISON & FROST 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPT. 
RICHARD A. AMERMAN 
RICHARD W. SHIELDS 
EDWIN B. FORREST 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY WIDE 
FIRE INSURANCE DEPT. 

JOHN BROADHURST 

WM. O. MARKERT 

ANTHONY PANUTHOS 





MARINE INSURANCE DEPT. 
EDWARD J. FOEHRENBACH 
RENEE H. MYSAK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE DEPT. 
JAMES M. SNOW 
JOSEPH J. CARROLL 
WILLIAM P. O'SHAUGHNESSY 
ROBERT W. PORTER 


BONDING DEPT. 
JAY A. WERLE 
M. S. BURKHARDT 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES—ALL CLASSES OF BUSINESS 


LOCAL & COUNTRY WIDE 


FIRE, CASUALTY, OCEAN MARINE, 
INLAND MARINE, ALL RISKS, 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 
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Forrest J. Curry’s Plans of Operation 


San Francisco Agency of Penn Mutual Life Producing at Rate 


of $22,000,000; Wide Experience in Many Jobs Before 


Entering Life Insurance Field 


Forrest J. (“Coop”) Curry ar- 
rived in San Francisco in 1935 from the 
Pacific northwest coast and became gen- 
eral agent of Penn Mutual Life there, 
the San Francisco agency was paying 
for an average annual business of $2,000,- 
000. At the end of the first six months 
of 1952 this agency was producing at 
the rate of $22,000,000 annually. His rec- 
ord has attracted wide attention in the 
field force of his company. 

In discussing what he has done in 
life insurance Curry says he had to 
inspire him a great lesson in fortitude 
and conduct in the person of his mother 


When 


who was left a widow when “Coop” was 
a year old. There were four other sons, 
ranging in age to nine. How she met 
the situation is a legend in Hillyard, 
Wash., where the family lived. The story 
of the fight for her children included 
her courage in refusing the help of 
charity, her struggle to educate them 
successfully while some other parents 
in the town were sending their youth 
to factories and the railroad shop. Her 


included helping 
Commenting 


Gold 


role in the community 
raise children 

on his mother, Curry 
Book: 

“With example of courage 
and achievement before me, nothing in 
life seemed impossible.” 

Held Many Jobs Before 
Entering Insurance 

Curry habits 
When nine he started selling 
papers and by the time he was 23 he 
f a successi mn of 44 jobs 

of human conduct and 
great variety. These jobs 


in lumber 


1 
also. 


said to The 


other 


such an 


early. 
news- 








camps, rail- 











t 
roads, fire fighting, wheat harvesting 
autom« vgency, bellhop, taxi driver, 
life guard, ground supervisor, coach- 
i ne t g stands (there 
) at high school 

ther ‘ol Various occu- 

paid his way through high school 

he was an outstanding athlete 





track, football, pe 
same brand ¢ 
him through Wash- 
ington State ge where he starred 
for three years as end on the football 
team. 
t was in 1929, after graduation from 





college, that “Coop” finally embarked in 
at was to be his lifelong 
yecame an agent in Spokane, 
Penn Mutual. 
Why did he finally pick life insurance ? 
could be part 
paralleling 
America— 
connection 





He Says it was because he 
industry more closely 
the ideals which founded 
equal opportunity for all, 














and economic background meaning lit- 
tle in the success objective in the long 
pull, r rds going to the industrious, 
to the builder, to the men who obtained 
results. In brief, the democracy of 
rugged indivic juali ism. He _ noted, too, 
that though life insurance was the great- 
est of tl private enterprises of the 
country young men were not beating 
down doors in seeking to enter the 


ne via Ahead of him beckoned oppor- 


months as an agent, at the 
the company appointed him 
at Spokane. He was trans 
San Francisco four years 





age 





gener: 
ferred to 








later, in 1935. San Francisco is not 
an easy city in a general agent 
can make good. turnover among 





general agents had been the largest in 
the nation. His success was in _ part 
described by President Malcolm Adam 
in presenting Curry with the President’s 
Award in 1949 “for making the greatest 
contribution to the company’s progress” 


that year. The Curry Agency’s record, 
Adam said, was not rolled up by lucky 
breaks, but built by continued develop- 
ment of the men he had taken into his 
agency. Adam thought that the out- 
standing characteristic of the agency 
was “the spirit which comes from ‘Coop’ 


Curry’s understanding of people and his 
interest in helping them succeed.” 

In 1946 Mr. Curry made a change in 
type of agency organization. At the time 
he was in a quandary as to whether to 
make this change, from one a smaller 
agency of close personal contact to that 
of a large organizational agency wherein 
his relationship with his men would to 

. large extent, and of necessity, be done 
ice supervisors. The agency had 
been built over a ten-year period to a 
production of about $9,000,000 a year. 
It was done by the general agent, the 
supervisor and by the support of his 
other associates. He decided that he had 
come to the limit in size of an organi- 
zation that could be competently built 
by a general agent and one supervisor. 
The agency had about 20 full-time men, 
some of whom would have to be re- 
placed. 

Changes Structure of Agency 
“If we are going to go forward in 








this agency,” he wrote in a letter to 
his agency vice president, “we must 
change into a different structural type 


of organization with which I am _ not 
too familiar. That is, an agency in 
which my duties will gradually change 
from supervising the men to one of 
organization and supervising the super- 
visors. Therefore, at the present time 
I am appointing three supervisors, in 
addition to our Mr. Breyer, from our 
own organization with a fourth one al- 
ready selected and to be appointed by 
the end of the year. Three of these will 
be in outside territory, and the other 
will be in charge of training in the en- 
tire agency. 

“At a meeting 
lated some certain 
are approximately as 

“(1) Cancellation of 
contracts in the agency where pro- 
duction was not of sufficient quantity 
to merit continuance. After the elim- 
ination of these associates, then every 
member of the organization will be 
going at a minimum rate of $200,000. 

Each must rise above this minimum. 

“(2) In addition, there must be at 
least 13 high-quality men_ recruited, 
trained and in production in 1947 in 

a certain number of towns. 

“(3) Sufficient manpower on January 


formu- 
They 


last night we 
definite goals. 
follows: 

some full-time 





Curry’s main business philosophy can 
best be summed up in the words of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “Be careful 
what you want, young man, because you 
will surely get it.” The agency believes 
that every agent has exactly what he 
wants out of life or is in the immediate 
process of getting it. He may not have 
what he would like to have, but he has 
what he wants. Agents will have what 
they like if their individual goals burn 
deep enough within them to make them 
willing to pay the price. The agency 
believes there is a definite fixation on 
a man’s wants. He only likes to have 
things out of reason; he never wants 
those beyond his capacity to achieve 
them. For that reason the agents are 
not competing against each other be- 
cause they do not all want the same 
things out of life. Therefore, the price 
tag must of necessity be different. 

No quotas are given in the Curry 
agency by the general agent because 
each man knows what he wants and he 
alone. The general agent’s job is to 
clarify a man’s thinking on these im- 
portant points. The only part he plays 
is to help the man increase his wants 
and then increase in production follows. 

Insofar as an agency quota is con- 
cerned, that is an entirely different mat- 
ter. Because the general agent has a 
franchise to operate in a certain terri- 
tory it is only right that the company 
should expect a job done by that gen- 
eral agent to be comparable with what 
other companies of similar standing are 
doing in that territory. However, Mr. 
Curry believes it is more desirable from 
every standpoint that the company per- 
mit the general agent to set his own 
quota. When this procedure is followed 
the quota then belongs to him as it is a 
product of his own thinking. In addition 
it will probably be greater than that 
set by the company because it is a chal- 
lenge to his own vision and planning. 
Agents Must Produce at Least $200,000 

In order to remain in the Curry 
agency—with the exception of the women 
associz ites whose premiums average high 
—a man’s production must be in excess 

F $200,000. 

In Mr. Curry’s thinking, a change in 
compensation of general agents or man- 
overdue. In years past, com- 
was based upon the business 
present organization, plus 
the amount of business on the books, 
plus the business obtained from new 
organization, which is the building job 
done in the agency. Consequently, when 
a man was offered a new opportunity 
in agency management with the com- 
panv his opinion was guided to a great 
extent by the amount of business on the 
books and the premiums collected there- 
from, because it determined to a great 
extent his income. 


agers 1S 
pensation 
done by the 


1, 1947, to give us 28 Quarter Million 
Dollar men that year.” The trend today, Mr. Curry’s opin- 
By the end of 1951 the five-year re- ion, is away from this method. It is to 
sults showed these totals: give more consideration and more in- 
Total Production 
Average Production Total Production First and Second 
Year New Men New Men First Year Men Year Men 
1947 219,917 2,419,086 5,607,934 
1948 17 133,634 2,271,771 3,804,452 
1949 11 100,421 1,104,641 3,345,484 
1950 12 103,819 1,245,839 2,965,009 
1951 18 140,991 2,537,849 4,825,690 
1951 Paid Volume 
RG yar ie Reo os Se ona oe eee sR OR Eee oes $10,406,000 
OE eR OR te eas sit ht rae mine ken kcg (bee a beeen otrciioe os ee $14,456,000 
NT nr ete Ce Cae |, | ER eS Ea NON CS Ren Inne nine Mama: aR MIE a Ma $17,100,000 
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J. CURRY 


builder” and less income 
for the business on the books, or “the 
custodian.” He feels that when that 
change has been completely made and 
full compensation is paid to that man 
who writes a record of new growth in 
an agency, then the record of produc- 
tion of life insurance in many agencies 
will not look like “the teeth of a saw, 
but will be on a_ consistently upward 


come to “the 


grade. Men will not be looking for 
“plums” because those will have ceased 
to exist. The cashier or office manager 
will be “the custodian” and the general 


“the builder’ 


manager will be 
accord- 


agent or 
compensation will be 


and his 
ingly. 

Careful, Consistent Planned 
Procedures Necessary 


Comments Mr. Curry: “The building 
of an agency is a procedure and not a 
problem. It only becomes a_ problem 
when it ceases to be a procedure. ” Per- 
haps the greatest need in life insurance 
production—be it in the field of selling, 
in agency management, or home office 
agency building—is the development and 
adoption of a definite procedure similar 
to that of other businesses. “Imagine, 
if you will, the automobile business 
attempting to build cars without a pro- 
cedure,” he says. “The building of an 
avency is composed of certain definite 
steps to be followed every day, week 
and month. When they are done the 
same way consistently over a_ period, 
progressive results are bound to follow. 
The general agent’s or manager’s job, 
after devising a procedure of recruiting, 
training and supervising men is not 
continually to change that procedure 
but to develop and organize it to a 
point where he doesn’t even have to 
think of the various steps which must 
be followed. 

In Curry’s opinion the job of recruit- 
ing should be that of the man who 
runs the agency. It should not be done 
by a sunervisor. In his agency no man 
hired unless he has an A aptitude. 
No one is given a contract unless the 
management has had an opportunity to 
sit in the home of the prospective agent 
and go over the entire picture with the 
man and his wife. If both are not in 
complete accord, the man is not taken 
on by the agency. 

Prestige Should Be Built for Agent 

In building prestige Mr. Curry’s opin- 
ion is that this should be for the indi- 
vidual men of the agency, not for the 
general agent. It is not necessary for 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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How | Sell Insurance to Young Men 


By Harry Puituips, 3rp, CLU 
Penn Mutual Life, New York City 


While some young men enter life in- 
surance because they know other fellows 
of about the same age who are doing 
have un- 


pretty well, and they 


der observation friends of their fathers 


may 


who are successfully following insurance 


careers, the chances are that the new 
entrant has given consideration to a 
number of other fields before finally 


deciding to become an insurance agent. 
He has caught the feel of life insurance, 
recognizes that it is in constant demand, 
families 


instances where 


against it financially be- 


has observed 
have been up 
cause they did not buy life insurance, 
and, conversely, has encountered other 
families fortunate because they had such 
protection. He has confidence in his own 
ability to spread the ownership of life 
insurance and he wants to get under way. 

This young man is only one of thou- 
sands of corresponding age who are out 
seeking people and are equipped with 
the tools which make the sale possible. 
That many of those fellows are making 
a success is evidenced by the fact that 
so many outstanding persons in the sales 
end started at an early age. Many of 
the members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, many other large produc- 
ers, numerous managers and _ general 
agents started with a rate book before 
they were 25, 


Best Morale Builder Is a Sale 


This young agent has been warned 
of a human paradox: the fact that people 
will procrastinate about taking some 
action that, is best for them; that just 
because a man needs life insurance is 
not followed by a compelling urge to 
buy it. This prospect must be convinced 
not only that the sale is essential but 
that the time to buy is now. Further- 
more, the young agent has been warned 
that there will be rebuffs and the agency 
has also told him that he must not let 
discouragement break his spirit. But he 
also has been shown that experience 
proves that by the very law of av 
insurance if he 


erages 


alone he will sell will 
get around enough to let that law of 
averages work. 





He soon discovers that there are 
numerous factors which will work to his 
advantage and boost his spirit, and one 
of them is the exciting reaction that 
comes with his first sale. That imme- 
diately changes his picture, stimulates 
him, is a fine, initial morale builder. 
Then, as his sales increase so is his 
morale built to greater heights. 

If he has not what it takes to be a 
good salesman—and that applies to all 
fields of American business—he should 


HARRY PHILLIPS, 3rd 


leave life insurance and take up an- 
other vocation. Thus, he will save his 
own time and that of a lot of other 
people. But he must give life insurance a 
break. He shouldn’t give up until abso- 
lutely convinced that he is in the wrong 
groove. And the only way to reach a 
proper evaluation is after seeing many 
persons. When he starts selling he is 
not entirely on his own. No other branch 
of American industry extends to a no- 
vitiate so much aid, offers more help in 
career building. 

My purpose in writing this article for 
The Gold Book is to discuss some of 
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the problems confronting the newer 
agent who is young and what I have 
done about them. I was 21 when I got 
into life insurance selling; the paramount 
problems which confronted me and will 
face all of the young fellows who enter 
the business are two. They are finding a 
continuous stream of prospects and also 
the fact that the premiums on the poli- 
cies young fellows buy are often low 
because they generally haven’t enough 
income to buy larger ones. 


Prospecting 


I will start with the prospecting prob- 
lem. 

A young agent finds himself without 
the backlog of prospects that an older 
man would have built up through the 
years of community activities, lodges, 
clubs and years of social contacts. In 
my case, two years of service and four 
years of college away from home pre- 
ceded my entry into the insurance busi- 
ness. 

The few contacts I had were exhausted 
early, so I had to find another method 
of getting leads. I had decided that I 
wanted to sell to young men—particularly 
those who would some day be top execu- 
tives. I also wanted to sell as efficiently 
as possible, so I wanted the red carpet 
rolled out when I walked into a man’s 
office. Referred lead selling seemed to 
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Harry Phillips, 3rd, CLU 

Mr. Phillips, a $500,000 a year writ- 
er for the Ralph G. Engelsman 
Agency, Penn Mutual Life, 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, 
started his insurance sales career im- 
mediately after his graduation from 
Harvard University. He made the 
Penn Mutual’s President’s Club dur- 
ing his first year and has qualified for 
company conventions ever since. For 
a time he was a supervisor of young 
men but is now devoting all of his 
time to his own life insurance selling 
activities. In World War II he served 
with the Infantry in Europe. His 
father, formerly a co-general agent 
with Mr. Engelsman, is one of Penn 
Mutual’s top agents. Harry Phillips, 
3rd, has two children. 











fill my requirements better than any 
other method. But soon I discovered 
that I was not getting enough referrals, 
primarily because I was not asking often 
enough. 

Getting Referrals 


I decided to write out a sales talk for 
getting referrals that I could use after 
every favorable interview. | memorized 
it and made the technique an integral 
part of my operation. First, I had an 
attractive book made. It is alphabetically 
indexed and has form pages with spaces 
for all the vital information I had to 
record when qualifying the lead. The 
back of each page is divided into two 
sections: The estate you have created 
and the estate you wish to create. 

After every interview in which I hit 
it off with my prospect I take out my 
book and say, “Bob, in this book I keep 
the names of young men who | or my 
friends and clients believe have what 
it takes to be successful. I don’t care if 
they have any spare cash now or if 
they are not in the market for life 
insurance; some day they will make up 
the backbone of my business. Bob, who 
is the most promising young man you 
know? Perhaps he’s right in this firm? 
Perhaps he’s your best friend? Perhaps 
he’s your doctor?” 

When I get the name I qualify it com- 
pletely so I can plan my sale thoroughly. 
When I see the lead, I take out the 
book, turn to his name and say, “Jim, 
in this book I keep the names of young 
men that I or my friends or clients be- 
lieve have what it takes to be success- 
ful. Bob Jones told me you are the most 
promising young man he knows. He 
wants me to explain some ideas he found 
valuable.” 

This method has supplemented my 
personal contacts to such an extent that 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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The Field Man’s Contribution 
In Legislative Work 


By Bruce E. SHEPHERD 
Manager, Life Insurance Association of America 


Many in the life insurance business 
whose jobs do not bring them into close 
contact with legislative problems may 
not be aware of the extent to which 
the companies and the field men work 
together in these undertakings. Of 
course, it is pretty well known that 
the companies channel their legislative 





BRUCE E. SHEPHERD 


activities through the Life Insurance 
Association, the American Life Conven- 
tion and the Life Insurers Conference. 
Likewise, it is generally known that the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers works through its various commit- 
tees—national, state and local. The sur- 


Harry Phillips, 3rd 


(Continued from Page 62) 


I was able to produce a substantial vol- 
ume in the very first year in business. 


The Low Premium Problem 


Now as to the low premium problem. 
The statistics of the Life Agency Man- 
agement Association show that best re- 
sults for all salesmen are achieved by 
selling mainly to men within five years 
of the agent’s age. All young agents will 
realize that if they sell near their own 
age group, the premiums, and, therefore, 
the commissions will be low. Young men 
are not the buyers of pension plans, 
business insurance, tax insurance or 
Group cases. 

decided to accept the problem as a 
temporary one and to try to build my 
business for the future instead of selling 
to older men. So for me only time can 
solve the low premium problem. My job 
now is to hurry the solution along and 
to make the payoff bigger by selling the 
most promising young men and selling 
plenty of them. 


Will Succeed Along With Them 


When these men succeed, I will suc- 
ceed. But now I can give my clients the 
very best service so that when they buy 
that big policy 10 years from now, I'll 
get the business instead of some other 
agent. Currently, I can educate myself 





prising fact is how often and how well 
they work together. 

In practically all the difficult legis- 
lative jobs for as long as I have known 
anything about them, the company rep- 
resentatives and the field men _ have 
worked shoulder to shoulder. Sometimes, 
the legislation seemed to have no direct 
bearing on the agent but, if it bore 
upon the policyholder either favorably 
or unfavorably, you could be sure that 
the fieldmen would be in there doing 
something about it. 

No Dictation From Companies 


No one should take this to mean that 
the companies dictate the actions of the 
men in the field. That is far from the 
case. The legislative policies of the field 
men are determined independently of 
those of the companies. Fortunately, most 
of the time there is no conflict. Obvi- 
ously, that makes cooperation easier. 
3ut it goes deeper than that. 

When the hurry-up call goes out from 
home offices or association headquarters 
for assistance, there is an immediate 
response. Our friends in the field take 
hold of their assignments with an enthu- 
siasm and vigor that always amazes me. 
To get a job done, they are willing to 
devote long hours for protracted periods, 
often at considerable personal sacrifice. 
Their compensation comes only from 
the knowledge that thev were working 
for the public good and from the satis- 
faction that flows from the conviction 
that they have put up a good fight. 

Sometimes I wonder about the origin 
of all this energy and enthusiasm. It is 
no ordinary thing. But, as I reflect, it is 
not so strange. The same qualities that 
make these men so effective in legislative 
work are the qualities that made them 
go into the life insurance business. If 
they were not filled with fire and fervor 
for their work and the conviction that 
they were contributing to the welfare 
of the public, they just wouldn’t have 
been successful as life insurance pro- 
ducers or managers. 


so that I’ll have knowledge to handle 
the business insurance that my clients 
will be buying. 

The greatest cause of failure seems 
to be discouragement, so I keep my 
morale up by looking into the tuture 
every now and then. I can’t eat dreams 
nor can I live today on the commissions 
I'll earn tomorrow, but building a busi- 
ness is too hard and demanding unless 
the goal is always in sight. It gives me 
a shot in the arm to review the cases 
that have paid off. 

Four years ago I did some service but 
sold no insurance. Last year that man 
went into business and bought stock 
liquidation insurance from me as well 
as $25,000 of personal insurance. Three 
years ago I converted GI insurance for 
a man who was referred to me. In these 
three years his salary has doubled and 
this year I sold him for the third time. 
Three years ago I called on a young 
single man who was impressed with my 
service but never bought. Recently, 
though, he referred me to his brother- 
in-law who bought $62,000. 

These cases give me confidence that 
other fruitless calls I have made will 
bear fruit in the future. When I get 
the feeling that I am really building 
a business, my morale goes up and I am 
able to make more calls. 

For the young agent who has the 
vision to see into the future and who 
has more referred leads that he can 
handle this is indeed a wonderful busi- 
ness, 
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GORDON H. CAMPBELL 


Campbell & Vineyard, general agent, 
Aetna Life, which |] won the com- 
pany’s “President’s Trophy Award” for 
all-around agency performance five times 
in 10 years, operates in what can be 
considered a “rural territory” as Little 
Rock, its headquarters and largest city 
in the territory, a population of but 
140,000; none of the next largest towns 
in the territory exceeds 40,000, and most 
of the full-time representatives of Aetna 
Life in Arkansas towns are in places 
with populations from 5,000 to 15,000. It 
s a territory where great progress has 
yeen made toward getting the maximum 
sroduction results from the potential of 
the territory. The agency has in torce 
more than $60,000,000 of Ordinary insur- 
ance and $65,000,000 of Group. 

Agency Established by Gordon H. 

Campbell 

The agency was established in 1909 by 
Gordon H. Camy bell when he was 29 
and had come to ansas from Illinois 
When the agency was 40 years old 
President Mo B. Brainard of Aetna 

f 1 aanink came to Little 
liversary party hon 
ities since making 



































‘onnection. The junior part- 
sbell & Vi ineyal di is Foster A. 
a son-in- ; 

“has been in 
tion to the entire state of 





> agency operates in 18 
southeast Missouri. Each of 
I district supervisor 

Also, there are two full-time 
supervisors working out of little Rock. 
The unit sales offices are in Texarkana, 
Fort Smith, Fayetteville and Cape Gi- 
rarde: vu. 

ie rents and grandparents of Gor- 
don 7 Cc ampbell lived in Nova Scotia 
near Halifax. Gordon’s father, Rev. 
Donald Kennedy Campbell, remained in 
ie United States er symilnia tne from 
rinceton and became a Presbyterian 
minister in Maryland. The preacher’s 
amily lived in various towns in middle 
inois when four children of it were 
growing up and Gordon attended Lake 
Forest College two years. There he 
was captain. of the. football..team in his 
I year; then transferred to 
r Cl played 
famous 
coach at 














first life insurance experi- 
; Chicago where he was 
h school football. A hore 
group of his close friends moved to Ar- 
kansas a1 down to join them, 
They had obtained a job for him as a 
traveling salesman but instead he took 

ilaried job as insurance department 
manager f a Little Rock bank. In 
1908 “ married Alice Robinson, daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. O. P. Robinson, pio- 
neer residents of rkansas, and shortly 
thereafter he left the bank to go with 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety as general 
agent in Little Rock. He made good 
progress and three years — asked for 
and was given a general agency contract 















A “Rural Territory Agency” 


Operation 


Methods of Gordon H. Campbell and 


Foster A. Vineyard of Campbell & Vineyard, 
Aetna Life, Little Rock, Ark. 


with Aetna Life and at the same time re- 
tained his interest in the casualty busi- 
ness. Eventually he gave most of his 
time to life insurance. 

Life Agency Starts from Scratch 

The life agency started practically 
from scratch. Early in its career Hugh 
D. Hart became associated with Camp- 
bell and later left to become a general 
agent of Aetna Life in New York City, 
and then vice president of Penn Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia. 

Outside Connections F 

Mr. Campbell has long been a promi- 
nent citizen of Little Rock. For 20 years 
he has been a director of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Little Rock, a 
rediscount organization for savings and 
loan associations. He is a director of 
Commercial National Bank of Little 
Rock and of Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. He has been president of 
Little Rock Chamber of Commerce and 
is a director of Missouri Utilities of 
Cape Girardeau which serves 35 towns 
in its area near Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

In the world of athletics he has also 
found pleasure. In high school days he 
won medals in bicycling races. Although 
weighing less than 150 pounds he was a 
good backfield football player and for 
30 years he was one ot the principal 
football referees in the Southwest. For 
more than a quarter of a century he was 
president of the Football Officials’ As- 
ation of Arkansas. In 1948 he was a 
leader in a group which negotiated for 
the project of building a War Memorial 
Stadium at Little Rock, seating 35,000 
people, and used by University of Ar- 
kansas football team for a games. He 
is secretary of the Stadium Commission 
which built and has charge - the sta- 
dium. In tennis Campbell was long a 
city champion and in golf he has won 
many cups. He has served as a deacon 
and elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Little Rock. 

Some Campbell Alumni 

Hung in a cabinet of Gordon Camp- 
bell’s private office are 16 autographed 
pictures. Each is of a man who started 
in life insurance in the Little Rock 
agency and later rose to some promi- 
nent spot in the business, either with 
Aetna or other companies. They include 
Clyde F. Gay, vice president, John Han- 
cock; Lou Throgmorton, vice president, 
Republic National Life of Dallas; W. 
Tom Craig, general agent, Aetna Life, 
Los Angeles; George Walsh, Aetna 
Group manager, Cleveland; Walter W. 
Teekell, general agent, Lincoln Na- 
tional, Shreveport, La.; Ricks Strong, 
John Hancock, general agent, Dallas; 
James L. Taylor, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Oakland, Cal.; and the 
late Hugh D. Hart. 

Other pictures of men who did not 
enter the life field with the Aetna in 
Little Rock but had early experience 
under Gordon Campbell are Robert Dod- 
son, general agent, General American, 
Pittsburgh ; Louis LeLaurin, manager, 
C er uth Life, Louisville and 
Fred LeLaurin, general agent, "Aetna 
Life, ode Orleans. 

Career of Foster Vineyard 

Foster Vineyard married Margaret 
i | Campbell, oldest daughter of 
Gordon H. Campbell. His early busi- 
ness experience had been in the whole- 
sale business, and in the printing and ad- 
vertising field. He joined the Aetna or- 
ganization in 1931 and became a full 
partner in the agency during 1945, its 
name then being changed to C ampbell & 
Vineyard, general agents. Hs is an 
alumnus of both the regular Agency 
Management Association school and of 
its post-graduate schools. 


socl 





Mr. Vineyard has been president of 
both the Arkansas state and local asso- 
ciations of life underwriters and is a 
director and a regional vice president of 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
He has been active in Life Managers 
Association of Little Rock and has been 
legislative chairman of the state associa- 
tion of Arkansas. Other posts have been 
national committee of the Little Rock 
association and president of Little Rock 
Chapter of CLU. 

In community activities Mr. Vineyard 
has been president of Community Chest, 
Boys Club and Kiwanis Club. He is on 
the Little Rock School Board and one 
of six citizens responsible for a school 
system spending $3,000,000 a year and 
employing 800 persons. 

He is a good amateur photographer, 
raises camellias and azaleas, has his own 
green house at his home, plays the 
organ, can do a good job as a chef in 
outdoor cooking. 

Mr. Vineyard is a member of the 
board of Little Rock Junior College 
Foundation and one of the six trustees 
for the college which has a _ $750,000 
plant and about 400 day students and 500 
part-time students. He is also president 
of the trustees board of Dunbar Junior 
College, a similar school for colored 
students. 

During World War II he sent out to 
a list of 900 persons a_twice-a-month 
mimeographed news letter which he pub- 
lished to carry home town news to Little 
Rock men and women in the armed ser- 
vices throughout the world. The Vine- 
vards have two children: Alice, 19, a stu- 
dent of Stephens College, and Gordon 
V., 16, in high school. Mrs. Vineyard 
has been president of the Little Rock 
Junior League, treasurer of a local or- 
phans home, woman's chairman for 
Community Chest and is on a Colonial 
Dames board. 


Their System That of “Form Players” 

Gordon and Vineyard tell interviewers 
that in the main they are “form players” 
with no fancy theories to be proven by 
their own experience because their oper- 
ation is along orthodox lines. They do 
the things recommended by their com- 
pany, by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and other 
proven channels. That does not meari 
that they shy away from new ideas 
which reach them. “We have tried most 
everything that offers promise, once at 
least, maybe twice and trust that we'll 
know when to judge whether it works 
or not. We've tried a lot of fine ideas 
that didn’t work and a lot that did,” 
said Mr. Vineyard to The Gold Book. 
But time and time again conversation 
among staff members will reach this 
conclusion: “Well, the book says we 
should do this and such, so we guess 
that’s it.” 

Management Methods Grow 
More Efficient 


Gordon Campbell sees a lot of dif- 
ference between management methods 
of today and those when he started in 
the field. In the old days not so much 
emphasis was placed on how a job 
should be done as in the results. Today, 
many details are “must items.” Such 
methods of sizing up men as with the 
aptitude and other modern scientific 
tests have brought more qualified men 
into the business. 

The agency has a normal personnel 
of 30 full-time men and it had 21 quali- 
fyers for the Aetna Club this year. It 
has evolved its own visual sales kit with 
presentation forms and rate sheets for 
package selling and makes use of Aetna 





FOSTER A. VINEYARD 


home office school training for all re- 
cruits. 

With few exceptions, Campbell & 
Viney ard have followed an experience 
of “growing their own” supervisory 
talent. This has been true of the dis- 
trict supervisors, and the full-time 
agency supervisors who work out of 
Little Rock. At this time, E. A. Osted- 
gaard and Tom P. Williams, Jr., agency 
supervisors, have the responsibility for 
peg es and training activities on that 
level, both having ig? their first insur- 
ance experience with Campbell & Vine- 
vard. They are graduates of the Aetna 
Life home office life insurance schools, 
are “on their way” on the CLU exami- 
nations, have done LUTC work, and 
have served their life underwriters asso- 
ciation in various capacities. Mr. Osted- 
gaard has been president of the asso- 
ciation. Throughout the territory, where 
Aetna men have lived in towns where 
there was an underwriters’ association. 
they have been among the officers of 
such bodies, and the same thing has 
applied to the state association. 

About ten years ago, the agency do- 
nated to the Arkansas State Association 
of Life Underwriters, a trophy to be 
awarded each year to the local associa- 
tion in the state which had, in the opin- 
ion of a panel of judges, done the best 
all-around job during the year just 
closed. Certain standards were estab- 
lished, with a written report required 
from the local association to reflect ac- 
complishments such as membership, at- 
tendance, finance, programs, community 
service, participation in state association 
affairs, underwriter education. The FI- 
dorado, Ark., Association won the 
trophy three times in a row, and was 
awarded permanent possession. Camp- 
bell & Vineyard purchased a new one 
just like it, so the competition carries 
on. The annual award is made at the 
annual spring sales congress of the 
Arkansas state association. 

Its Direct Mail Experience 

Among the ideas used by the agency 
was making wide use of direct mail let- 
ters. It was one of the first organiza- 
tions in its section to make use of this 
type of selling. In fact, at one time it 
sent out tens of thousands of direct 
mail pieces with surprisingly effective 
results. It was virgin territory at the 
time and the replies received were in 
numbers that under today’s conditions 
would be considered fantastic. Then the 
situation changed. Much of the use 
made of direct mail today by the agency 
is through company- prepared letters 
mailed from Hartford although Camp- 
bell & Vineyard still do a lot of their 
own direct mail advertising from Little 
Rock. One of the documents of the firm 
which attracted wide attention was the 
famous “Red Diamond Letter” devised 
by Hugh D. Hart while he was in Little 
Rock. Campbell & Vineyard think it 
has probably been used by more com- 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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What Congress Did For Life Insurance In 1952 


Vice President and Counsel, 


There was relatively little federal leg- 
islation in 1952 directly affecting life in- 
surance policyholders, their beneficiaries 
and life insurance. companies. The life 
insurance industry, now represented in 
Washington so ably by Robert L. Hogg, 
exectitive vice president and general 
counsel, American Life Convention, and 
Eugene M. Thore, general counsel, Life 
Insurance Association of America, and 
their staffs, did not seek actively much 
favorable legislation and the little un- 
favorable legislation which was proposed 
was not enacted. 

Federal Income Tax Situation 


The Federal Income Tax on life insur- 
ance companies directly concerns life 
insurance policyholders because in the 
cad it is paid by them. The first stop- 
gap legislation, which applied to the tax 
years 1949 and 1950, was satisfactory as 
temporary legislation, but, if continued, 
it would have imposed an_ intolerable 
burden on the companies and_ their 
policyholders. The second temporary tax 
bill, which applied to 1951, levied a basic 
tax of 644% of net investment income 
of life insurance companies; and _ this 
tax, although heavy, was agreed to by 
industry representatives. In 1952 the 
industry asked that this legislation be 
extended for one year to cover the tax 
year 1952, and this was done through 
the enz ictment of Public Law 468 of 1952 
Increase Some SS and Other Benefits 

Changes in the Social Security Law 
affect rather directly life insurance poli- 
evholders and their beneficiaries. In 
1952 the Congress, through the enact- 
ment of Public Law 590 of 1952, amended 
the Social Security Act to increase bene- 
fits and also increased the benefits under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act and 
the unemployment and sickness benefits 
for railroad workers. 

The extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act by Public Law 429 of 1952 
served to extend wage and price con- 
trols to April 30, 1953 and the remainder 
of the Act to June 30, 1953. In addition, 
other important changes were made, 
including the abolition of the old Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

Use of Word “National” in 
Company Names 

There were two minor laws passed in 
1952 affecting life insurance companies. 
One, Public Law 361 of 1952, exempted 
from the Federal Transfer Tax the de- 
liveries or transfers of stocks or bonds 
to a trustee or public officer pursuant to 
a statutory requirement. This affected 
primarily alien life insurance companies 
required to maintain deposits in this 
country for the protection of United 
States policyholders. The other minor 
act, Public Law 438 of 1952, permits the 
use of the word “national” as part of the 
corporate name of the company engaged 
in insurance or indemnity business 
whether such firm was engaged in such 
business prior or subsequent to July 
3, 1952 

There were many other proposals for 
federal legislation discussed and_ bills 
embodying some of these proposals were 
introduced. Some of these proposals re- 
lated to Group insurance. The Govern- 
ment has from time to time in the past 
expressed a desire to tax employes on 
account of contributions made by em- 
Ployers towards group benefits; but 
these proposals, involving changes in 
regulation, if carried out would no doubt 
be met with legislation continuing pres- 
ent exemptions. 

Annuities Situation 

The present Federal Income Tax im- 
posed on the recipient of annuities is 
conceded by all interested narties to be 
unfair in that the net effect is the annui- 


By B. M. ANDERSON 


tant is taxed in part on a return of 
capital. Legislation modeled somewhat 
after the Canadian system and designed 
to cure this inequity has been prepared 
and it is hoped that this remedial legis- 
lations will be enacted by the Congress 
shortly. 

The so- called Reed-Keogh legislation, 
providing income tax relief for members 
of the professions who desire to set up 
retirement funds, is of particular interest 
to life insurance agents. These identical 
bills were introduced just a year ago as 
House Resolutions 4371 and 4373, and 
the substance of this legislation was also 
embodied in a proposed amendment to 
the Revenue Act of 1951 which Senator 
Ives sponsored. The Ives amendment 
was rejected and there was a_ public 
hearing on the House Resolutions last 
May. 





Won High Teaching Honors 





GERALD W. KIRN 
Gerald W. Kirn, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
district manager, Northwestern National 
Life, has been president of 
Secondary Principals Association, 
dent of Iowa State Education 
tion, Iowa state 
Education Association, 
representative of North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
He has been past president of YMCA, 
Southwest Iowa Council of Boy Scouts, 
and of American Interprofessional Insti- 
tute, and treasurer of Salvation Army. 
He is a member of Chamber of Com- 


Iowa 
presi- 
Associa- 
National 


state 


director of 


and lowa 


merce, Masons, Elks and Community 
Chest. 
Mr. Kirn was educated at North 


Central College, Chicago University and 
Columbia University and has degrees of 
M.A. and Ph.B. In 1909 he became a 
teacher in Madison, Minn., and from 
1910 to 1917 was principal of the Fari- 
bault High School. Following World War 
I experiences as a_ second lieutenant 
in field artillery he became principal of 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Council 
Bluffs, and in 1946 was made superin- 
tendent of schools In the summer time 
he has been an instructor at Creighton 
University, Omaha, and Omaha _ Uni- 
versity. 

He entered life insurance with North- 
western National in 1948, becoming dis- 


Connecticut General 


The proposed legislation is designed to 
give to the lawyer, doctor and other pro- 
fessional men Federal Income Tax ex- 
emption for funds set aside for retire- 
ment. The legislation has been spon- 
sored actively by the American Bar As- 
sociation and by other professional 
groups, who have contended that self- 
employed individuals and others who 
are not employes of corporations hav- 
ing retirement plans are at a disadvan- 
tage under present federal tax laws and 
are finding it extremely difficult to pro- 


vide for their retirement. The proposed 
legislation would meet the problem by 
exempting trom tax a percentage of 


earned income if such income is placed 
in a restricted trust fund until the tax- 
payer reaches age 60. Under the terms 
of the bills as originally introduced the 
total amount excludable from taxable 


te Rideiinee of cies Bar 





VERNON B. 


MURROW 


Murrow, 
Minnesota 


Vernon B. general agent, 
Topeka, Mutual Life, 
started selling insurance part-time when 
he was a student of Washburn Univer- 
summer of 


Kan., 


sity. He worked during the 
1936 and 1937 and at week-ends. In 1938 
he received his Ph.B. degree from 
Washburn and then spent three years in 
law school. During that time he sold 
automobile and fire insurance as well as 
some life insurance. For a time he prac- 
ticed law and then decided that he didn’t 
want to be confined to an office, had no 
great penchant for the law and thought 
he could be of more service to people 
by becoming a life insurance agent. So 
he quit law practice and became a full- 
time agent for an Illinois company. He 
spent two years in the Marine Corps 
from March, 1944, to March, 1946. 
Upon leaving the service he became 
supervisor for Minnesota Mutual under 
C. H. Tucker, general agent in Topeka 
who died in October , 1949, Mr. Murrow 


succeeding him as head of the agency. 





produc- 
written 


trict manager in 1949. His 1951 
tion was $401,000. He has also 
substantial Group business. 

In 1951 he became president of Council 
Bluffs Association of Life Underwriters 
and vice president of Iowa State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 





John Haley 
B. M. ANDERSON 


each year was limited to 10% 
of the taxpayer’s earned income or 
$7,500, which ever is the lesser. 

At last May’s hearing on the Reed- 
Keogh Bill a statement was presented 
on behalf of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and a joint statement 
was presented on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. These 
statements pointed out many of the de- 
fects in the bills as drafted. Particular 
objection was made to the fact that con- 
tributions towards a restricted retirement 
fund could be placed only in a trust, that 


income 


the trustee must be a bank, that the 
broad facilities of life insurance com- 
panies would not be available to carry 
out the purposes of the bills, and that 


such an arrangement would deprive indi- 
viduals of the right to select one of the 
most im] vortant and extensivel y used 
methods of providing retirement benefits. 
Careful Study of Reed-Keogh Proposals 

The sponsors of the Reed-Keogh leg- 
islation admitted at the hearing and else- 
where that the bills as drafted were de- 
fective in several particulars. In June 
of this year revised bills, House Resolu- 
tions 8390 and 8391, were introduced by 
Representatives Keogh and Reed. These 
revised bills correct some, but certainly 
not all, of the defects in the original 
bills. Of particular concern to the life 
insurance agent is the fact that plas 
the new bills while funds set aside for 
retirement can be invested in an annuity, 
yet such funds cannot be invested in an 
insurance income or other similar con- 
tract. 

The Reed-Keogh proposals 
est form are being actively studied by 
representatives of the life insurance 
industry to the end that policyholders, 
present and prospective, will not be de- 


in the lat- 


nied the benefits of life insurance con- 
tracts in connection with their retire- 
ment needs. One of the very serious 


obstacles to the passage of legislation of 
this type is the substantial 
revenue. 
Companies Ably Represented 
in Washington 

It is anticipated that in 1953 there will 
be considerably more federal legislation 
of direct concern to life insurance than 
in 1952. Agitation will continue to put 
the Government further in the insurance 
business by such legislation as the Kil- 
day Bill, and by legislation such as the 
Frear Bill we can expect SEC control 
over insurance companies to be _ pro- 
posed. As stated before, the industry 
is fortunate in being so well represented 


loss of 


in Washington. There was a time, not 
many years ago, when some of the 
ablest of our life insurance leaders op- 


posed vigorously the idea of our industry 


having representatives in Washington. 
Their argument was that these repre- 
sentatives would be lobbyists and the 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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Commissioners’ Tributes 


(Continued from Page 54) 


Stand High in Sound American Economy 


By JoHn R. LANGE 


Wisconsin Commissioner of Insurance 


When you refer to the profession of 
life underwriter, I 


immediately begin 





JOHN R. LANGE 


Commissioner Gafiney 


(Continued from Page 54) 


WARREN N. GAFFNEY 


The primary purpose of life insurance 


is to protect the family from want 
through the death of a father or hus- 
band and to safeguard the insurance in 


the event of total and permanent disa- 
bility. The American agent has never 
lost sight of this fundamental goal. But 
this is not his only accomplishment. He 
has been instrumental in building up 
about $70 billion of life insurance assets 
which makes the life insurance industry 
a major economic force in the develop- 
ment of the nation. Moreover, he has 
helped to solve the problems of old age 
through the sale of policies providing 
retirement incomes. The large volume 
of pension trust plans and Group an- 
nuity contracts in operation today is a 
tribute to this phase of the agent’s 
activities. 
And so the American life insurance 
agent may well be proud of the field 
in which he labors and the realization 
that but for him the achievements of 
the past would not have been possible. 





to think of the tremendous growth of 
the life insurance business in this state. 

Under Wisconsin law, the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance is required to com- 
pute the present value of estates for 
inheritance tax purposes. Thirty-two 
years ago the estates filed with us for 
valuation included very little, if any, life 
insurance. Fifteen years later, as I re- 
call, on the average, one-half of all of 
the estates consisted of life insurance. 
Today, the major portion of our com- 
putations are made in connection with 
life insurance values. Many estates con- 
sist entirely of life insurance. 

This would indicate that the life in- 
surance agent has been a major coun- 
selor in creating sound estates and di- 
verting the life time savings into the 
safest of all channels. We, here in the 
Department, find that the life insurance 
agents stands very high in contributing 
to our good American economy in their 
respective communities. 





Bring Certainty to Uncertain World 


By A. Hersert NELSON 


Minnesota Commissioner of Insurance 


A. HERBERT NELSON 


Best Teachers of Individual Security 


By Frank SULLIVAN 
Kansas Insurance Commissioner 


For many vears the American agency 
system, particularly the life insurance 
agency system, has been the great 
teacher of security for the individual un- 
der a free system of economic life where 
the individual, through his own initia- 
tive, determines his own social and eco- 
nomic place in society. 

Man’s struggle for this right down 
through the ages has been a long hard 


fight. To maintain that right, should 
ever be the determination of free men. 

The greatest exponent of this type of 
freedom is the life insurance representa- 
tive. There is no profession in America 
that offers more opportunity to the indi- 
vidual for service to his community, state 
and nation. Through life insurance, he 
can provide for his neighbor the best 
type of economic security ever devised. 








Home Office: Philadelphia 








THE WEINGARTEN AGENCY 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


More than a decade of 


dependable service to our policyholders 
faithful service by our staff 


creating designs for living 






Hl 
Ui 


26 Court Street 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Tel.: TR 5-8450 











The life insurance men of America 
deserve a great deal of credit for the 
good job being done by them in help- 
ing all Americans solve the complicated 
problems of today. 

Life insurance men everywhere are 
educating the good citizens of tomorrow 
—safeguarding homes—dignifying old 
age—bringing peace of mind to families 
throughout this great country of ours, 

Such activity on the part of the life 
insurance profession is a definite sta- 
bilizing influence in our national econ- 
omy. Those in the profession can be 
proud of the respect that is theirs and 
the prestige they enjoy as representa- 


(Continued on Page 68) 

















FRANK SULLIVAN 





Commissioner Leslie 
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ARTEMAS C. LESLIE 


economy. He offers the insuring public 
individual security, family protection as 
well as independence in the years of 
retirement. 

In my opinion, the life insurance busi- 
ness offers to any one who is willing 
to do his work, not only a wonderful 
opportunity for good income but the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is ren- 
dering a real service to every one of his 
clients. 
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MEN DRAW STRENGTH FROM EACH OTHER 


A DOCTOR associated with the staff of a hospital or clinic 
has numerous advantages—and indirectly, so do his patients. The doc- 
tor, in discussions with his associates, sometimes gets new ideas and 
new methods, and sometimes confirmation of his own judgment. In 


either event, the fertility of other minds makes him stronger. 


In much the same way, a life insurance agent draws strength 
from his associates. He serves his clients to the fullest only by com- 
bining his own strength with the judgment, experience and ability of 


a group of men interested in and informed about the same problems. 


Men do draw strength from each other. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U., General Agent 
SIMON A. McAVOY, Agency Supervisor 


WILLIAM SCHUR, C€.L.U., Educational Director 
HERB RIGHTHAND, Brokerage Supervisor 


RAYMOND P. HOFFMANN, Office Manager 


527 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUBRAY HILLEL 2-1600 
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For your Pension Problems... 


We offer the “know-how” 
gained from our many years of experi- 
ence in handling pension trusts 


from start to finish. 


For your Surplus Lines... 


We offer New England Mutual’s 
liberal and saleable policy contracts, 
and whatever personal help you need 
in closing a case. 


May we go to work for you? 


BOWES and JOSEPH 


George G. Joseph 





C. Vernon Bowes 


GENERAL AGENTS 


SUPERVISORS 


Robert B. Armstrong 
Robert S. Schacht 


Joseph S. Flanagan 


William S. Friedman 


2520 Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. Market 2-0360 





FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 














There Are Promotions in the Agency Field 


By T. J. KresseLBAcH 
Regional Director of Agencies 
State Farm Insurance Companies 


There are promotions in the agency 
field, but not by the company. “Each 
agent or manager promotes himself by 
his own accomplishment. His company 
can make no promotion, It can only 
offer the different avenues for a career. 
In the State Farm companies we have 
never felt that assuming the duties of 
managing an agency is a promotion for 
an agent either financially or in the im- 


Bill Sanders showed interest in bring- 
ing other men into agency work and in 
teaching them the business. He was 
given his own and three adjoining coun- 
ties as an agency manager. Later, 
through the retirement of another man- 
ager, four more counties were added. He 
was definitely successful, because he had 
the ability to coach agents on the job, 
and what is just as important, he liked 





1. J. KIESSELBACH 


portance of the work. He is just under- 
taking a different type of career. Some 
men have the greatest liking for the 
personal contacts with clients, the pro- 
gramming of their insurance needs. 
When such a man is transferred into 
management he often asks to get back 
into personal work. On the other hand, 
if a field man likes the duty of providing 
a group of agents with managerial serv- 
ices, then he should make his choice 
known to his company so that his serv- 
ices may be utilized in management. 
There is great opportunity in both fields. 

Wm. D. Sanders’ Career an Example 

Much has been written about the suc- 
cesses of individual agents in our own 
and other companies, so I shall mention 
here one example of the opportunities in 
a managerial career. Several years ago, 
Wilham LD. Sanders entered the service 
of our compe unies as an agent in Cooks- 
‘alle, LiL, a town of 1,160 population. He 
had been successful in his personal edu- 
cation, had been a high school teacher, 
athletic coach and a school superintend- 
ent. His military service saw him prog- 
ress from an enlisted man to officer. In 
his work as an agent at Cooksville he 
started from scratch to build up a per- 
sonal clientele. His life insurance pros- 
pecting was successful, his casualty busi- 
ness developed nicely, but most particu- 
larly he developed a fire insurance clien- 
tele in a group of small communities 
where fire insurance under our limita- 
tions was least expected. 

To sum up his work as an agent, we 
might say that he had not preconceived 
notions about what could not be done so 
he simply used his intelligence and ener- 
gies in leaving undone none of the things 
he had been told to do. He was success- 
ful in his chosen career as an agent, 
and he knew there were no_ financial 
limitations for his work because he had 
personally talked to numbers of agents 
in our various gatherings whose incomes 
were in the high brackets of earnings in 
comparison with any job in the com- 
panies. 

Then came an additional interest, and 
this is where a change in career started. 


WILLIAM D. SANDERS 


it. He has now moved to Jackson, 
Mississippi, in charge of all agency ac- 
tivities in the States of Mississippi and 
Louisiana. This change in career, this 
new avenue of success was chosen by 
Sanders himself. He could have stayed 
in Cooksville and continued with a very 
happy and a very profitable personal 
agency work. 
School Is Never Out for Field Men 


We feel that a career in either sales- 
manship or in management is a separate 
‘areer. In either one the individual does 
his own promoting of himself by his 
willingness to follow the accepted prin- 
ciples of the business and an exacting 
schedule of work. It is our slogan that 
“School is never out for the field man,” 
be he agent or manager, It is not his 
company that is exacting in educational 
and work requirements, it is the clientele 
that demands service from a qualified 
field man. A client’s present insurance 
situation, his problems of personal 
finance and the requirements of estate 
analysis are all complex. The march of 
civilization has put America on a very 
fast track. He who studies and works 
unconsciously keeps up with the pro- 
cession. He who re'axes soon finds him- 
self in the back eddy of progress, then 
completely stagnant. 


Commissioner Nelson 
(Continued from Page 66) 


tives of the great institution of life 
insurance. 

Life insurance is the nearest approach 
to certainty that man can offer in this 
uncertain world, and life insurance men 
render a real service when they create 
certainty out of uncertainty with life 
insurance contracts. 

Life insurance men can be thankful 
that their own performance and_ the 
performance of the life insurance com- 
panies have created such great public 
acceptance of the product and such solid 
public faith in the institution of life 
insurance. 
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Complete Service to Underwriters in the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area 


FERREL M. BEAN 


General Agent 


One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Illinois 
RAndolph 6-9336 


Room 2025 





John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts 
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BE WISE... Mr. Insurance Broker 


Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 
Life Insurance Now! 


we! \ | ; 
Come in and See FRANK GROH and Let Him Show You How 


Louis Reicher 


General Agent — THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 38 
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agents 


William hi Walsh — 
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Assistant Attorney, American Life Convention 
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success depends, to a large extent, on 
the quality of the product he sells, on 
freedom from unwarranted administra- 
tive and legislative interferences, on the 
professional status he is accorded in 
society, and on an available and recep- 
tive market. In short, his success is de- 
pendent upon many factors which, in 
his individual capacity, he finds difficult, 
if not impossible, to influence. Thus, in 
this aspect, the Convention, as well as 
other insurance company trade associa- 
tions—in their day-to-day operations on 
behalf of member companies, whereby 
they advance the principles of life insur- 
ance as a social and economic service 
and encourage transaction and regula- 
tion of the business in the best inter- 
ests of the policyholders and_ benefici- 
aries—are the prime movers of many 
unseen forces, which, in culmination, 
benefit the agency forces generally. 


Agency Section of ALC 


For at least a quarter of a century, 
it has been generally conceded that the 
problems of the field forces of the indus- 
os should warrant paramount considera- 
tion in the activities of the American 
Life Convention. The avowed purpose 
of our Agency Section, formed in 1928, 
was to consider the many problems aris- 
ing in the agency field. The Section, in 
addition to being available throughout 
the year, meets annually during the 
annual meeting of the Convention, at 
which time agency topics of current 
interest are discussed and, in many in- 
stances, “gripes” of the field forces are 
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@ E® TTuenty-third Anniversary 


This is our 23rd anniversary year as Aetna Life general agent in 
Brooklyn and Long Island territory, and the friendships we have made in 
these years among brokers and independent life producers have been 


Our objective when we started—and now—has been to earn the re- 
spect and confidence of an increasing number of brokers and agents and 
to take care of their life insurance needs so satisfactorily that they would 
repeatedly come back for more of the same brand of —— Smears to 


the efforts of our producer friends, business is good in 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C. L. U 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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between home office Agpheracng and the 
field forces. In a great many instances 
as a result of views Silas aired at the 
Section meeting, the ground work is laid 
for a course of action to be followed 
which eventually results in a direct 
benefit to the agents. 
Medical Section of ALC 

Similarly, through the diligent effort 
of the members of the American Life 
Convention’s Medical Section, the field 
forces generally have profited, In the 
early days of the 1900's, rejection of 
risks as a result of medical requirements 
was exceedingly high by today’s ad- 
vanced standards. One need but glance 
through the Proceedings of the Medical 
Section over the past 40 vears to realize 
fully that the broadening of medical 
underwriting standards of recent years 
did not come to pass by the process of 
erosion alone. Studies based on compa- 
nies’ experience by members of the 
Section, as well as analytical discussion 
of the results of other organizations’ 
studies, aided the pioneering of that 
liberalization and by continued research 
it is believed that future broadening of 
medical standards will be possible. 
Thus, the agent, who but a short time 
ago was repeatedly confronted with the 
problem of selection, today finds profit- 
able commissions among. risks _ previ- 
ously deemed uninsurable. 

Some ALC Committees 

In addition to the activities of the 
various sections of the American Life 
Convention, the Convention appoints 
standing committees of diversified nature 
which devote their efforts to problems 
arising from time to time. Many such 
problems concern matters affecting the 
agency forces. Worthy of mention are 
such committees concerned with agents 
and agencies, departmental supervision, 
insurance regulation, medical examina- 
tions, uniform laws and accident and 
health insurance. These committees op- 
erate along lines similar to comparable 
committees of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters with which every 
field man is familiar. By way of one 
pointed example, the Convention, through 
the chairman of its Committee on Agents 
and Agencies, has been active in the 
formation and work of the Advisory 
Council on Life Underwriter Education 
and Training. Although the Council is 
still in its infancy, it has already made 
progress in accomplishing closer coor- 
dination of institutional activities in the 
field of life underwriter education and 
training. This we believe is a definite 
benefit to the agent, it being recognized 
that good vocational educi ation and 
training tends to increase the produc- 
tion and earnings of the life underwriter 
through greater ability to serve the in- 
suring public. It will be recalled that last 
year the Council published a brochure, 
which received liberal circulation, de- 
tailing the education and training pro- 
erams of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, the Life Underwriter 
Training Council, and the campus train- 
ing schools at Purdue and Southern 
Methodist Universities. Through the 
continued efforts of the Council, it is 
anticipated that the field forces will be 
offered well coordinated institutional 
programs of diversified education and 
training. 

Joint ALC-LIAA Committees 

In addition to the aforementioned 
ALC committees, the services of the 
Convention are further augmented by 
the activities of several joint committees, 
the membership of which is appointed 
by the presidents of the Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. The purpose of these committees is 
to formulate policies for the business 
of life insurance on important questions 
which are of current interest and which 
have an impact upon the business. Some 
of the important committees. by whose 
work in many instances the field forces 
are being benefited, are: Committees on 
Legislation, Group Insurance, Inflation 
Control, International Labor Organiza- 
tion Activities, Pensions, Practice of 
Law, Rate Regulatory Trends, Social 
Security, Status of Agents-—Old Age 
(Continued on Page 170) 
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Blind Agent in Toledo Sold 
$358,000 First Half of 1952 


One of the most inspirational stories 
in life insurance is the success scored 
by Aubry Forman of the general agency 
of John A. Hill & Associates, Aetna 
Life, Toledo. Due to an attack of scarlet 
fever illness he has been blind since the 
age of 8. 





AUBRY FORMAN 


Mr. Forman went through school and 
was graduated from University of To- 
ledo in 1936. He early displayed marked 
ability in playing the piano and many 
wanted him to follow a career where he 
could make use of his musical ability. 
He definitely opposed this and from his 
graduation from the university he 
wanted to enter the insurance business. 

Forman eventually made an associa- 
tion with the Hill agency which accepted 
him with a great deal of hesitancy as 
it looked as though his handicap would 
be almost insurmountable. But he was 
confident he could sell insurance, and 
convinced the agency. His first move 
was to obtain the services of a Seeing- 
Eye dog and this opened up vistas to 
him that made it possible for him to 
operate in the insurance business. He is 
now using his second dog—Mitzi. It is 
true that he occasionally takes a cab to 
his appointment, but generally he uses 
the Toledo city buses and his own motor 
car which occasionally in the evenings 
his father chauffeurs. 

Took Some Time to Get Into Production 

At first he was unsuccessful in the life 
insurance business because he thought 
he ought to sell policies only. When he 
did this he got the Braille Society to 
translate the Aetna’s Participating and 
Non-Participating rate books. They 
weighed 34 pounds when _ finished— 
hardly a practical solution to his sales 
problem. After a time he became con- 
vinced, or rather one of the Hill agency 
supervisors convinced him that he could 
change his method of selling by learning 
the Aetna Life’s Estate Control Plan. 


How He Operates 


“In this way he has only one method 
of sales, doesn’t have to carry a rate 
book as it is a two-interview plan,” said 
John A. Hill of the Toledo agency to 
The Gold Book. “He makes a call and 
obtains an information sheet, returns to 
our office and turns the data over to 


our Estate Control Plan department. It 
types a proposal based on the facts Mr. 
Forman has obtained, and this is read 
to him while he makes notes on this 
proposal in his Braille memorandum 
book. On the second interview he de- 
livers the proposal, explains it and at- 
tempts to close. He consistently obtains 
referred leads as obviously his only 
method of prospecting is from these 
people whom he constantly talks to. 
Makes No Appeal for Sympathy 
“He in no way ever appeals to sym- 
pathy selling and I have actually seen 
him walk out on a prospect who tried 
to ‘give’ him a small contract. In other 
words, he sells on needs or not at all. 
“He has constantly grown in the busi- 
ness and this year during the first six 
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months he paid for $358,000 of business 
and had more than $150,000 of business 
which was paid for later. His premiums 
are well above average and he has sold 
in addition a number of medium-sized 








combined Group cases. At the present 
time he ranks fourth in our agency in 
paid business—quite an accomplishment 
for a boy who hasn’t been able to see 
since he was age 8.” 
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2. $10.00 per $1,000. Monthly Income 
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The Agents Who Make 


200 to 250 Calls a Week 


By Martin B. WILLIAMS 


Executive Director, Life Insurers Conference, Richmond, Va. 


Even to those who know it, the fact 
that there are agents in the life insur- 
ance business who make from 200 to 250 
calls a week is remarkable. But let’s go 
back a minute for some background. 
Who are these agents? What do they 
do? 

Life insurance does not sell itself. 
Human nature being what it is, people 
do not come in voluntarily and buy the 
life insurance they know they need. 
Consequently, the companies — whether 
they sell Ordinary insurance or Weekly 
Premium insurance or both—must have 
field representatives called “agents” who 
find prospects, measure their needs for 


either as agents or people. 


surance; otherwise the same company, 


life insurance and then sell them. Premium and Ordinary are usually 

The kind of insurance they sell does ferred to as “combination” companies 
not, of itself, make these agents vary and their agents as “combination” 
The combination agent is thus in “Dosi- 

Many companies which sell Weekly tion to propose to his client, 
Premium insurance also sell Ordinary instance, the type of policy 
insurance which means that their agents amount of insurance which, in his judg- 
sell both Weekly Premium insurance’ ment, best fits that client’s needs. 


and Ordinary. There must not, there- Actually then, the only major 
fore, be any considerable or basic dif- ence lies in the people who 
ference in the processes of selling Ordi- insurance and their circumstance 
nary insurance or Weekly Premium in- those who sell it. 


‘ i tas g itv in 
The “Combination” Agent native of the community 


Carefully selected before he is brought 
the same agent, could not success- into the business, the Weekly Premium 
fuly handle both. or combination agent is frequently 


works. He has a wife, children, ¢ 
The companies which sell both Weekly — tractive home and a car. He 











Al Mehrbach, Manager of the 
new Agency, with his staff. 
(Il. to r.) Assistant Manager Lou 
Toia, Al Mehrbach, Brokerage 
Assistant Dave Brumfield, C.L.U., 
and Office Supervisor George 
Buttner. 
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For the best and most complete service, come to the Newark Brok- 
erage Agency. For many years this new Agency was a department 
of the Campbell Agency; now we are organized as a separate 
Agency—free to devote all of our time to helping you develop 
LIFE, Group, and Sickness and Accident business. Every member of 
our new four man team promises you top-notch assistance. We 
welcome this opportunity to help you render a complete insurance 
service to your clients. If you have not dealt with us in the past, 
let us show you how easy it is to add to your income by making us 
your Life connection. 


The Newark Brokerage Agency 


Albert Mehrbach, Jr., Manager 


Suite I111 National Newark & Essex Bank Building 
744 Broad Street, Newark Phone MArket 3-8000 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, N. J. 

















Foster Studio 


MARTIN B. WILLIAMS 


church and his wife belongs to the 
P-TA. 

By actual records, his income is as 
much as, or more than, that of the 
average Ordinary agent. He is about 
as apt to own his own home as the 
average Ordinary agent. 

Their selling activities are basically 
alike. Each offers security for sale. 
Each is trained to recognize life situa- 
tions, to interpret these situations in 
terms of the need for life insurance 
protection, and then to prescribe the 
plan and amount of life insurance that 
will fit the need, taking into considera- 
tion the prospect’s ability to pay pre- 
miums. 

And whether Ordinary agent, Weekly 
Premium agent or combination agent, 
they are all doing a great job. 


The Service of the Weekly 


Premium Agent 


“Good morning, Mrs. Smithers! How’s 
the baby’s cold today?” 

That is the Weekly Premium or com- 
bination agent in action, as he goes 
about every week, bring ‘his company’s 
service right to the front door of his 
policyholders. 

Or it might be, “How is little Jack 
doing in school?” ... or “How are your 
roses standing the hot weather?” ... or 
“How is Mr. Smithers getting along 
with his fishing?” 

The average Weekly Premium or com- 
bination agent will make from 200 to 
250 such calls every week at the homes 
or places of business of his clients, per- 
sonally collecting their premiums and 
otherwise making his services available 
to them in connection with their insur- 
ance needs and problems. 

While the selling activities of the 
Ordinary agent and the Weekly Pre- 
mium agent are quite similar, it is this 
regular weekly contact between the 
Weekly Premium agent and his policy- 
holders which constitutes the major dif- 
ference in their plans of work. 


Sometimes Sees the Entire Family 


Most Ordinary agents make it a prac- 
tice to know their policyholders as well 
as possible. Many of them maintain ex- 
tensive file-card systems, in which per- 
tinent information about their policy- 
holders and their families is recorded. 
Some Ordinary agents make it a practice 
te contact policyholders in advance of the 
change of age date each year, or to 
make service calls at other periodical 
times. Generally, the Ordinary Agent 
places a great deal of emphasis on serv- 
ice to his policyholders. 

But if the Ordinary agent knows his 
policyholders well, the Weekly Premium 
or the combination agent knows his 
pa and their families intimate- 
y. 

He is there at their homes every week, 
or at least every month. Frequently, he 
sees the whole family on these calls. Dad 
may not be there every time, but in 
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many instances he is. The Weekly Pre- 
mium agent always sees “the Mrs.,” 
and almost invariably some or all the 
children flock in for his weekly visit. 
He knows them by name, and they know 
him. In many cases, he is a trusted and 
intimate adviser on family problems. 

When changes in the family situation 
suggest the need for additional protec- 
tion, or other changes in their life in- 
surance plans, the Weekly Premium or 
Combination agent knows it immediate- 
ly. F requentlv. he is consulted about such 
changes in advance. He is in constant 
touch with his policyholders and is ina 
position to provide personal service in 
matters involving the family’s life in- 
surance when the need for such service 
arises. 

Agent’s Help in Emergencies 


If his company sells accident and 
health insurance, the Weekly Premium 
or Combination agent is there in per- 
son to aid in the handling of the claim 
when a policyholder is sick or hurt, and 
then brings the money in payment of the 
weekly benefits right to the bedside of 
the policyholder every seven days. 

When the death of a policyholder oc- 
curs, the Weekly Premium or Combina- 
tion agent is available to assist in the 
completion of the proper forms, and is 
frequently called on to handle all these 
details for the beneficiary, including the 
delivery of the check in settlement of 
the claim. 


Those Personal Services 


It is in the performance of these per- 
sonal services in connection with the 
settlement of death claims when the 
Weekly Premium or Combination agent 
really witnesses the real fruition of his 
service, as the miracle that is life in- 
surance does its work. 

In many of these cases, the premium 
which he has collected on his weekly 
calls has been just a few cents. There 
may have been times even when his per- 
suasion and his advice have been needed 
to keep the insurance in force. 

The check which he delivers in settle- 
ment of the death claim may be for only 
a few hundred dollars. But small or 
large, the expressions of gratitude which 
he hears from beneficiaries and reads 
in their faces repay him for his service 
and make him proud of his job. 

Such experiences also provide the 
Weekly Premium or Combination agent 
with ample cause for a strong convic- 
tion that every member of the family 
should have at least a nominal amount 
of life insurance. 

Like the Ordinary agent, the Weekly 
Premium or Combination agent empha- 
sizes the importance of insuring the life 
of the bread-winner of the family who 
brings in the bulk of the family income 
and should therefore be covered by the 
greater amount of life insurance. 


Insuring Every Member of Family 


_But the Weekly Premium or Combina- 
tion agent has had countless opportuni- 
ties to observe that death is no re- 
spector of persons, and that it doesn’t 
have to be the bread-winner who dies 
for the family to experience severe 
financial hardship. Consequently, the 
Weekly Premium or Combination agent, 
in addition to insuring the bread-winner, 
endeavors to convince his clients that 
there should be home life insurance on 
every member of the family. 

Each Weekly Premium or Combina- 
tion agent is assigned to an area, or 
community, usually with definite bound- 
ary lines, in which there are already 
many policies in force, with premiums 
to be collected weekly. By practice, this 
area or community has long been re- 
ferred to as a “debit,’ although this 
term, like “industrial,” is also out-moded. 
For collecting the premiums and other- 
wise servicing the debit, the agent is 
paid a salary or commissions, and he 
receives additional commissions for sell- 
ing new business. 

It has already been mentioned that 
the average Weekly Premium or Com- 
bination agent makes from 200 to 250 
calls per week in the homes on his 
debit. If his company also issues month- 
lv premium policies, he would have also 


Father Gave Him a Mule; 
© 4, 66 ED : 
Said: “Get Going”; He did 

Joseph C. Campbell arrived in Colum- 
bus, O., from the West Virginia moun- 
tains in the ’70’s. His father had given 
him a mule as the only physical asset he 
could spare and said: “Go out and make 
a living.” 

Campbell not only did, but eventually 
became general agent of John Hancock 
for Ohio and West Virginia. That 
agency eventually became the largest the 
company had. Then the agency was 
split up and by 1920 seven of its former 
producers were running general agencies 
of the John Hancock. They included 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Huntington, W. Va., 
and three in Columbus. 

Ralph W. Hoyer, whose father had 
also been in Campbell’s agency, became 
general agent in Columbus. He retired 
last year and his son, William B., is now 
Columbus general agent. Ralph W.’s 
wife is one of the leading women agents 
in America. Henry A. Stout, another of 
J. C. Campbell’s agents, was for years 
general agent in Dayton, O., and recently 


retired being succeeded by his son, 
Henry S. 





«a monthly debit which would increase 
the number of calls to be made. 
With more than 80 million persons 
owning life insurance in America, it is 
estimated that about 55 or 60 million 
own one or more weekly premium poli- 
cies, serviced in person by the Weekly 
Premium and Combination agents. 


Walking Ambassadors of Insurance 


Consequently, it seems fair to say that 
the thousands of Weekly Premium and 
Combination agents now in the business, 
with their millions of personal contacts 
with their policyholders and the public 
each week, make up a great army of 
“walking ambassadors” of life insurance, 

the “advance men” of life insurance 
they are, and they have, in countless in- 
stances, been responsible for arousing 
the first interest in life insurance, and 
have therefore made a real contribution 
to the development of Ordinary insur- 
ance. 

Many families who first learned the 
principles of thrift and protection from 
a Weekly Premium or Combination 
agent, and whose first life insurance 
policies were Weekly Premium policies, 
have bought Ordinary insurance later as 
their incomes and their circumstances 
permitted. 

This tribute is paid to the Weekly Pre- 
mium or Combination agent in the 
Training Course of the Life Underwrit- 
er Training Council: 

“In a very real sense, the combination 
company agent has been the most im- 
portant factor in American life insur- 
ance. Without his efforts, the great 
masses of the American people would 
not have been educated to the benefits 
of life insurance and the widespread ac- 
ceptance which it enjoys today would not 
have been possible. His weekly calls 
have made him an intimate friend of 
the family, and he is often the only per- 
son from whom they can secure financial 
counsel and guidance.” 


Strong Opposers of Socialism 


Finally, it may well be that the Week- 
ly Premium and Combination agents of 
America constitute the strongest de- 
fense against any possible threat to 
socialize or nationalize life insurance. 

When the Labor Government in Eng- 
land sought to take over and nationalize 
insurance, the Weekly Premium agents 
were the shock troops who went out and, 
through their policyholders, aroused 
public opinion in Great Britain to the 
extent that the whole insurance industry 
was saved from nationalization. After 
the move had been defeated, no less an 
authority than Winston Churchill paid 
tribute to the Weekly Premium agents 
and gave them full credit for having pre- 
vented the nationalization of insurance 
in England. 

It could happen here! 











Estate Planning 
Facilities Expanded 


The response to our personal estate plan- 
ning department, which was inaugurated five 
years ago, makes necessary further expansion. 
Effective October 1 we have set up additional 
facilities in this field for our ever increasing 


brokerage clientele. 


In keeping with this expansion we have 
added to our staff by the appointment of a man- 
ager who will be in complete charge of the es- 


tate planning department. 


The objective of the Sullivan Agency is 
to accomplish a good job for both the broker 


and his policyholders today and tomorrow. 
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THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 

















EDWARD J. EMMET 


Supervisor 


ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN 
General Agent 


Whitehall 4-5926 


107 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Insurance Department staff have con- tion in Its Relation to Life Insurance”  s:aff have held in certain insurance edu- 
tributed much to the progress of insur- by Dr. Loman; “An Analysis of Govern- cational and professional movements, it 
ance education and the raising of pro- ment Life Insurance” by Dr. McGill; would not seem amiss to comment on 
fessional standards. and “State Insurance in the United these briefly. Though independent fe 
Research and Writing Stressed States,” “Life Insurance as Investment” their structure and autonomous in their 
During the pioneer days of insurance beater ag ein se sr cna _ arr operations, the organizations carrying on 
education, considerable difficulty was en- @ studies (with others) on Se SSB these activities have been rooted, in part 
‘ University Courses in Insurance and Re- at least, in the same soil as the Wharto 
countered in the lack of text material. Ser Setar “ ; arton 
lated Subjects” by Dr. McCahan. Dr. School and its Insurance Department. 


Hence, the writing of texts for insur- 
ance instructions was undertaken in the 
Department itself. Dr. Huebner has pre- 
pared texts on “Life Insurance,” “P rop- 
erty Insurance,” “Marine Insurance,’ 


Huebner has also organized and edited af - : 
seven volumes on insurance, and “Or- American College and American Institute 


ganized Security and Produce Markets.” The following excerpt from a paper 
published by the American Academy of — given by the author before the Ameri- 


” 





“The Stock Market” and “Te Ton Political and Social Science. He is like- can Association of University Teachers 
unteiee of Life Inwence” fhe CK. Sate editor of the Appleton Life In- ot Insurance summarizes certain of the 
Knight is the author of a book on “Ad- Surance series (now consisting of seven interrelationships suggested above: 
Sime Rite. Vamdreus” and De 0A volumes) on “Life Insurance: Its Eco- “Although the American College of Life 
Kulp of one on “Casualty Insurance,” "OmMmC and Social Relations.’ Dr. Mc- l nderwriters and the American Institute 
while Dr. H. J. Loman is a joint author Cahan is editor of the Lecture Series for Property and Liability Underwriters 
with De. Robert Rieedl of a book cn- iar? ‘Studies Series” published under the — were about fifteen years apart in the dates 
titled “Insurance Principles and Prac- auspices of the Huebner Foundation, of — of incorporation their aims, standards and 
tices.” These texts are widely used in which there are now six volumes. procedures are very closely coordinated 
colleges and universities throughout the Virtually all members of the Depart- They are even located in the same building 
United States as well as in foreign coun- ment have contributed numerous articles and have their examinations given at the 
. P. DUNCAN hope. to insurance, educi ational and profes- same time and under the same college or 
pees Many other publications in the field of sional publications. Listing of these and university supervision. The former oper- 
s cnrance Shave Mine mation eyes. miscellaneous brochures, special ates in the field of life insurance and the 


studies, monographs and other material latter in the property and casualty insur- 


J. P. Duncan, Marshall, Tex., Jeffer- 
of a like character is prohibited by lack — auce fields. One grants the CLU designa- 


: iggerae bers of the staff, representing a vast 
son Standard Life, is a member of his 


amount of intensive research. Among 





city’s water board and on an exceed- these are: “Hedging by Dealing in Grain of space even if information thereon tion and the other the CPCU designation ; 
ingly long list of civic activities. He ictiten TS. pay ae Upon Or- were readily available. cach has its own separate board of trus- 
organized the Boys Club of Marshall; SSeS Commo Waciate ” “The Se- Governmental Service tees and working committees. 

has been president of Central East curity Markets” (co-author) and “Life Members of the department have re- “A fundamental premise of both or- 
Texas Fair; president of the local Amer-— [ycgurance at Work” by Dr. Hoffman; sponded generously and enthusiastically ganizations was that their work should be 
ican Red Cross, a Scout Commissioner, “Status of Marine Insurance in the to the calls of government at local, state on a college or professional school level 
president of Marshall Council of Camp United States” and “Legislative Obstruc- and federal levels. They have conducted and that their diplomas should have the 
Fire Girls; and chairman of the Empty tions to the eeeiopeent of Marine In- research, sat on boards and commissions, standing of degrees. Implicit in this was 
Stocking Fund Which gives gifts tomany  cgyrance in the U. S.” by Dr. Huebner: Served as advisors, and in divers ways the assumption that the breadth of subject 
under-privileged children. He was com- “Business Interruption STacurance’ by. made their specialized knowledge and matter to be covered, the selection of text- 
mander of American Legion of Mar- training available for the good of the hooks, and the character of examinations 
shall; treasurer of his Masonic Lodge, board of Rotary Club; was master of public. One former member of the de- would be governed by the basic premise 
and on advisory council of DeMolay. Marshall Masonic Lodge. He will be  partment—Dr. Stephen B. Sweeney— mentioned. Accordingly, both organiza- 
_Furthermore, he is a senior and junior found on most of Marshall’s civic com- has headed since its inception in 1937 — tions have sought to maintain the general 
Chamber of Commerce director; is on mittees. the Institute of Local and State Govern- level of their educational programs on a 














We Are Proud Of The 35 Members Of Our Agency Who In The Past Year 
Have Paid For The Largest Volume Of Business Of Any Agency In The 
117 Year History Of The New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 












EARLE ARMSTRONG ALBERT J. KELLY *WILLIAM B. O’CoNNOoR 
SAMUEL M. Barc *Epwin W. KELLY ARTHUR S. PATTERSON 
Eart S. CHRISTMAN ANDREW KINBACHER Justin PETKEVICIUS 
Leon D. CorNELL * ANDREW F. KINBACHER ** HENRIKAS RABINAVICIUS 

* ANDREW COULTER JoHN J. LANGAN JacoB SAMUELS 
WILuiaM J. E1IsEMANN Donacp E. LEItH FLroyp L. SpRAGUE 
*(GLENN G. GEIGER Watter T. McIntTosu Wicuam J. H. Swartz { 
*PauL S. GESSWEIN RoBERT B. McIntosH, C.L.U. *SIDNEY O. THOMPSON 
*STEPHEN W. Hopkins *Ropert J. Metz JOHN J. TURNBULL 
**OQweEN P. JAcoBSEN, C.L.U. *DoNALD R. MOoOFFETT GABRIEL A. VALENZUELA 
*RUSSELL KEITH A. ALLEN NIXON * Max L. WILE 
FRANK M. JECKEL *Harris L. Worrorp, C.L.U. 






*New England Mutual Leaders’ Association 
*$1,000,000 and over in paid Ordinary volume 
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plane commensurate with that of high 
grade collegiate schools of business such 
us the seventy institutions presently affili- 
ated with the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. By doing 
s) the level was more or less automatically 
set at the same height as for accounting 
in states having high standards. This 
arises from the fact that preparation for a 
profe ssional accounting career is now 

largely handled by such collegiate Pe rd 
of business, the leaders in which naturally 
want their ‘graduates who have majored in 
ccounting to make a good showing in the 
stardard examinations promulgated by the 
American Institute of Accountants. 

“Tt was natural that both of these or- 
ganizations should seek the assistance and 
C00 »peration of collegiate schools of busi- 
ness, not only bedanae such schools were 
in a position to develop the type of insur- 
ance courses that were sought for the pur- 
pose of preparing candidates, but also be- 
cause these collegiate schools of business 
had already developed and were offering 
widely most of the subjects other than in- 
surance which are embraced in these two 
professional programs. Thus, courses in 
Ieconomics, Government, Social Problems, 
Business Law, Insurance Law, Banking, 
Investments, Corporation Finance, Ac- 
countina and Business Organization were 
already available with a corps of experi- 
enced te achers widely spread on a geogra- 
phical basis. 


The Huebner Foundation 


\s a result in substantial measure of 
the needs for trained insurance teachers 
that the American College encounterd 
in its work with colleges and universities, 
some sixty (now over a hundred) life 
insurance companies, under the leader- 
ship of a committee consisting of 
Thomas I. Parkinson, Chairman, H. H. 
\rmstrong, O. J. Arnold, Leroy A, Lin- 
-olIn, M. Albert Linton, E. E. Rhodes, 
A. A. Rydgren, Frank C. Weidenborner, 
and the late John A. Stevenson, estab- 
lished in 1940 the S. S. Huebner Foun- 
dation for Insurance Education. It was 
a practical tribute to a great leader and 
teacher since it made possible: (1) Fel- 


lowships and scholarships on the gradu- 
ate level for persons preparing for in- 
surance teaching and research in ac- 
credited colleges of the United States 
and Canada; (2) The building up and 
maintenance of a research service center 
in insurance books and other source ma- 
terial; and (3) Publication of research 
theses and other studies that constitute 
a definite contribution directly or indi- 
rectly to insurance knowledge. 

The Foundation has particularly en- 
couraged those persons who wish to 
study for the doctorate in insurance and 
who have not only a genuine interest in 
an insurance educational career but other 
potential qualifications for making a suc- 
cess therein. Twenty-five of its former 
fellows and scholars hold important posi- 
tions in the educational world, many of 
whom are mentioned in the section on 
“Sons of Pennsylvania.” Fifteen others 
are currently studying for Ph. D. de- 
grees under Foundation grants. 

In addition to its fellowship and schol- 
arship awards, the Foundation further 
stimulates insurance educational activi- 
ties through its publications. It has al- 
ready undertaken the issuance of two 
series of volumes, known as “Huebner 
Foundation Lectures” and “Huebner 
Foundation Studies,” the first series 
comprising a compilation of addresses 
on selected insurance topics and the sec- 
ond presenting the results of thorough 
research in specific areas. It is hoped 
that the volumes in these two series 
may prove useful to teachers engaged in 
insurance educational work, particularly 
on the college level, as well as to all 
others who have at heart the progress 
and welfare of insurance and the in- 
suring public. 

Not only does the Foundation grant 
fellowships and scholarships to qualified 
persons but it provides other services to 
the recipients thereof while at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. These take the 
form of field trips, lecture series, con- 
ferences, a practice teaching program, 
special library and working facilities, 
and personal guidance. Such group ac- 
tivities are feasible because there is a 


sufficient number of persons with com- 
mon interests and objectives. 

The Foundation further makes periodic 
surveys of insurance education, promotes 
career interest, in college and university 
teaching of insurance, and aids insur- 
ance teachers and educational officials 
with Ve arious types of insurance curricu- 
lar and personnel problems. In fact, as 
its functions have become more widely 
known in the educational world, the 
cumulative effect of these intangible 
services has been mounting. 

Family Financial Security Education 

Under a grant from the Institute of 
Life Insurance, the Wharton School and 
the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania set up during the 
summer of 1950 a Graduate Workshop 
on Family Financial Security Education. 
Scholarships to this were granted to 
thirty-two secondary school teachers, 
supervisors and specialists in higher edu- 
caticn—persons in the fields of social 
studies, business education, home eco- 
nomics and family living being given 
special consideration. The program was 
planned to cover a_six-weeks period, 
with approximately 60 per cent of the 
time devoted to lectures and discussions 
in such areas as life insurance, general 
insurance, social security, savings plans, 
borrowing and buying on credit, home 
ownership, investments, family budget- 
ing and financial planning. This portion 
of the program is taught by Wharton 
School professors, including six members 
of the Insurance Department staff. The 
remaining 40 per cent of the time is de- 
voted to instruction by teachers from 
the School of Education, work in the 
Curriculum and Visual Aids Labora- 
tories, and development of resource ma- 
terials for teaching on the secondary 
school level. The objectives for mem- 
bers of the Workshop are basically two- 
fold: (1) to give each a better grasp of 
the fundamental principles of family 
financial security, and (2) to help each 
to apply this knowledge and the best 
pedagogical principles to the develop- 


(Continued on Page 130) 


President of His Town’s 
Board of Education 





GEORGE SEIBERT 


George Seibert, manager, brokerage 
department, Gerald H. Young agency, 
State Mutual Life, New York, has been 
a member of Oradell, N. J|., Board of 
Education since 1947, Not long after 
going on board he became chairman of 
its building and grounds committee 
which involved supervising a new $200,- 
0OO addition to Oradell’s existing school 
properties. In June, 1950, he was elected 
president of the Board. 

\ graduate of Rutgers University, 
class of ’24, he entered the insurance 
field as a member of the premium col- 
lection office of one company in New 
York and then became cashier of an- 
other company. In 1944 Me joined Gerald 
H. Young agency. 
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HAROLD C. ROSE 





H. C. ROSE COMPANY 


17 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in Capital Transfer Plans 
and 


Pension Trust Planning 


























Aydelotte Was a Tennis Star 


William Aydelotte, CLU, vice presi- 
dent, Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., came East from California 
in 1917 and went to Horace Mann School 
for Boys, after which he was graduated 
from Princeton, class of ’25. He was a 
4-letter man in prep school and captain 
of two teams, but at Princeton confined 
his sport activity to tennis. In 1928 he 
won the National Indoor Singles and 
teamed in the Doubles Championship. 
In 1932 he moved from New York City 
to Schenectady, married Margaret Han- 
son of that city, and they have two sons 
and a daughter. The latter, a student at 
Vassar, has exceptional talent as a pi- 
ianist. Both boys are unusually good in 
athletics and he hopes they will become 
insurance men. 

Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., is in the 
general insurance business and has grown 
to be the largest general agency of 
its kind in the country, its premiums 
amounting to $9,000,000 annually. 

Aydelotte was for years a leading life 
insurance producer. He was made secre- 
tary and head of the agency’s Life, Ac- 
cident and Group department in 1936. 
From about 1945 to 1950 he was active in 
development of association Group insur- 
ance in which his company was a pio- 
neer. About 1951 he got back into large 
volume of personal production becoming 
a qualified member of MDRT. In 1941 
he was made vice-president of Ter Bush 
& Powell, Inc. He was president of 
Schenectady Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion for three years. Also, he has done 
quite a lot of civic activity, including 
Chamber of Commerce and Community 
Chest work. 





White Studio 
WILLIAM AYDELOTTE, CLU 


Mr. Aydelotte was a member of the 
Graduate Council of Princeton Univer- 
sity from 1946 through 1950 and has 
been a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Tennis Association for the 
last 16 years. He is an able pianist him- 
self and has frequently entertained in- 
surance people at conventions and also 
at private parties in Schenectady. The 
entire family is artistic as his wife is a 
fine artist in oils and two of their three 
children are accomplished pianists. 








Hartford, Conn. 


0. A. KREBS. GENERAL AGENT 


4Etna Life Insurance Company 
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151 William Street 
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New York 38, N. Y. 
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Hirsch Was a Famous Pugilist 


William B. Hirsch, Houston manager, 
Kansas City Life, was a famous pugilist 
who fought for a world’s championship 
on three different occasions in the light- 
weight, welterweight and middleweight 
classes. He fought Harry Greb twice, 
lost both decisions but was not knocked 
out. 

Mr. Hirsch began wrestling profes- 
sionally before he was 15 and then at 
10 turned to boxing. His ring experience 
lasted close to ‘five years. In addition to 
the Greb fights the two other world 
champions with whom he boxed were 
Bryan Downey and Willie “Gorilla” 
Jones. At various times he has taught 
athletics at the Bernarr Macfadden In- 
stitutes. In other sports he was good at 
baseball, softball, handball, golf and 
cross-country running. 

In 1934 he completed a_ psychology 
course and entered life insurance as an 
office supervisor for Metropolitan Life. 
Later, he became district manager for 
Reliance Life in Canton, O., and in 
Houston, Tex. In May, 1951, he was ap- 
pointed Houston manager for Kansas 
City Life in the O. Sam Cummings 
agency. In his first year with Kansas 
City Life he paid for more than $500,000 
personal business and expects to pay for 
a million his second year. 

At the present time he is on the 
A.A.U, regional board which governs all 
amateur athletics and is teaching box- 
ing to some high school and college 
classes twice a week. 

“Young men could well build their 





BILLY HIRSCH 


character while building their bodies,” he 
said to The Gold Book. “In most of my 
athletic endeavors I have tried to incor- 
porate this idea through the medium of 
the Boy Scout organization in which | 
have held most offices up to area com- 
missioner, and by YMCA work since all 
voungsters are interested in athletics 
and by that interest can absorb those 
qualities and characteristics which con- 
tribute to good citizenship. And, of 
course, as far as life insurance men are 
concerned the healthier they are the 
clearer their minds and the more people 
they can see without becoming  fa- 
tigued.” 











Old Office. 





Ralph K. Lindop 


General Agent 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


23 Successful Full Time Underwriters in a Six-Year 


Their Average Income Over $9,000 a Year 
One Opening Left for 1952 
Three Openings Available for 1953 
MONARCH LIFE’S LEADING AGENCY IN 1951 
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PERSONAL AND BUSINESS SECURITY 


Meet Competition With 


JOHN HANCOCK PREFERRED RISK 


QUALIFICATIONS 
. Exceptionally good physical condition. 


- Normal build, average height and weight. 


1 

j 

3. Good personal health history. 
4. Non-hazardous occupation. 

5 


. Financial stability — Good character. 


PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE 


Rates and 20-Year Net Cost Illustrations — $10,000 Basis. 
(Minimum Policy $5,000) 








Average 
Total Net Yearly 

Rate Per Dividends | Cash Value Cost Per 

Age $10,000 20 Years} 20 Years $1,0007 

25 $186.00 $ 944.40 | $2,884.80 $ 2557 

30 216.10 1,107.60 3,279.90 .33* 
35 253.80 1,286.20 3,708.30 41 
40 301.80 1,520.90 4,163.90 1.76 
45 363.60 1,788.00 4,637.80 4.23 
50 444.50 2,087.90 5,117.80 8.42 























+Dividend figures are based on the 1952 scale. They are not guaranteed 
but illustrate the results if the present scale of dividends is continued. 


*Return over cost in addition to protection. 
* * * 


ALL FORMS OF GROUP INSURANCE AND 
PENSION PLANS 


* * * 


If you are a full-time agent of another company, we solicit only surplus business 
or business of a class which is acceptable by our company, but not by yours. 


* * * 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massacnuserts 


J. BRUCE Mac WHINNEY 


General Agent for New Jersey 


9 CLINTON STREET NEWARK 2, N. J. 
Tel. MArket 3-2610 


EDGAR A. LEVESQUE, Associate Genl. Agt. 
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PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLUS 


* 


x * 


This Agency is proud again to give recognition 
to the many brokers and agents who have been such 


important factors in our progress over many years. 


We value highly their good will and their en- 
thusiasm for making use of our facilities in connec- 
tion with the sale, placing and servicing of Prudential 


policies. 


We pledge for the 


future the same friendly, 


expert counsel to producers in the handling of their 
life cases, both large and small. 


* 


x * 


STEWART, HENCKEN & WILL, INC. 


General Agents 


120 Broadway 
Telephone: 


New York 5, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-2600 


The PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 

















The “Live”’ 
Life Insurance 


Agency 


SAUL ROSENSTEIN, Manager 


MILTON GOLDSTEIN, Asso. Mgr. 


- - - Serving the Life Insurance Fraternity since 1907 


Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Phone WOrth 2-5800 


GENERAL AGENT 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 











The O’Neil Family of Brookline, Mass. 





The Daniel M. O’Neil Family. Left to right—Julie, 7; Virginia, 9; Maureen, 14; 
Barbara, 18; Metropolitan Vice President Cecil North; Mrs. O’Neil, and Frances, 3; 
Mr. O’Neil; Jane, 19; Diane, 16; Evelyn, 12; Mary June, 8, and Danielle, 5. The 


O’Neil son is with the U. 


The 
insurance business during 1952 is that of 
Mr, and Mrs. Daniel M. O'Neil who 
have 10 daughters and a son, The latter 
is with the United States Army in Ger- 
many, Mr. O’Neil is an agent with the 
Brookline district in Boston of the 
Metropolitan Life. ; ; 

The family first came to attention of 
newspapers at Easter time this year 
when the O’Neils were part of the Fifth 
Avenue Easter parade as they were en 
route to and later emerged from St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. All of the girls 


most publicized family in the 


S. Army in Germany. 


were dressed alike and they were the 
biggest attraction on the avenue being 
followed everywhere by news  photog- 
raphers. Picture agencies sent their pho- 
tograph throughout the country, many 
newspapers using them. While in New 
York they also visited the Metropoli- 
tan’s home office where they met officers 
of the company, had luncheon and also 
were photographed for that company’s 
publication, “The Home Office.” 

In August the girls went down to 
Macy’s department store at Broadway 
and Herald Square and posed for model- 
ing of clothes. 


Tecklenburg Home Appears on Post Cards 


Henry Tecklenburg, district manager, 
Fidelity Mutual, Charleston, S. C., lives 
in one of the interesting homes in 
Charleston, S. C., and it is frequently 
pointed out to visitors in that pictur- 
esque old city. He has had the home 
reproduced in picture on the back of 





postal cards. 
Mr. Tecklenburg is a familiar figure 


in the community. On the steps of the 
home are Mr. and Mrs. Tecklenburg, 
daughters Polly and Betty and son, Hen- 
ry, Jr. “The seven grandchildren are 
not included,” he said to The Gold Book. 
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Paul Budd Antrim Family, Philadelphia 





Left to right, seated—Mrs. Antrim (Veronica), Susan, holding baby Paul Jr., Paul 
Antrim. Standing—Bonnie, Roger and Mary Elizabeth. 


Paul Budd Antrim, Joseph H. Reese 


agency, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 


and Mrs. Antrim have five children. 


After leaving Penn State College Mr. 


Antrim came to Penn Mutual as a clerk 
and after about a year and a half in 
that work he became an agent in 1925. 
His average production has been around 


the $400,000 mark. 

“It was a fortunate step I took when 
I became an agent,” he said to The 
Gold Book. “I can say with enthusiasm 
that my association with the company 
and with life insurance in general has 
been extremely satisfactory, pleasant 
and gratifying.” 


The Merlin J. Ladd Family of Lexington, Mass. 





Lenscraft Photos, Ine. 


Merlin J. Ladd Family 


Merlin J. Ladd, CLU, Lexington, 
Mass., and Mrs. Ladd, have six children 
ranging in age from Parker, 12, to Cindy 
born a year ago. He is with Merle Sum- 
mers agency, Boston, New England 
Mutual Life. 

A graduate of Tufts College Mr. Ladd 
joined the agency in 1936 and has quali- 


fied several times for Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

A director and governing committee 
member of National Association of In- 
surance Brokers he is currently vice 
president of the Massachusetts Brokers’ 
Association and of Boston Life Under- 
writers. He is a member also of Boston 
Life Insurance and Trust Council. 

















| 





The Management and Underwriters of The 
Penn Mutual's Home Office Agency Have A 
Sincere Interest In The Career Concept 
Of Life Underwriting As Evidenced By:— 


& 


66 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


33 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD WINNERS 


25 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
OF CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 

17 MEMBERS WHO HAVE PARTIALLY COMPLETED 
THEIR C.L.U. EXAMINATIONS 


1 MEMBER WHO HAS COMPLETED THE AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT STUDY PROGRAM OF THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


3 MEMBERS WHO HAVE PARTIALLY COMPLETED 
THE AGENCY MANAGEMENT STUDY PROGRAM 


7 


These men represent the spirit of an institution which has 


served the community for over ninety years and has de- 


veloped personal insurance estates currently totaling over 


$334,000.000. 





CK OF YOUR INDE 
+ STANDS THE PE? 


THE HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


JOSEPH H. REESE, C.L.U., General Agent 


The PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 


| 
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An organization keyed to 
the best in service for 
Brokers and Surplus Writ- 
ers, with a complete line 
of contracts both standard 
and sub-standard.” 
“ Including accident, 


health and hospitalization 


THE S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY, INC. 


General Agent 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street - New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-3030 


Agency Assistants 
HERBERT FRANKFORD MILTON RIFKIN, C.L.U. 


HELEN KIMBALL 
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The Leonard Rosenberg Family, Baltimore 





Leonard Rosenberg; Victor, 8; Leonard H., Jr., 3; Andy (the dog); Laurie, 5%; 


Theodore, 1044, and Mrs. Rosenberg. 


The family of Leonard H. Rosenberg, 
Baltimore, state agent of Columbus Mu- 
tual Life, consists of his wife, Edna, who 
is a portrait painter, three sons and a 
daughter. The home of the Rosenbergs, 
a historic structure of traditional south- 
ern Maryland style, was built about 1800, 
and during the War of 1812 was used as 
a nursing home. About it cling many 
fascinating local legends. It was restored 
to its original condition about 1936. As 
the family has grown so has the home 
which it did through the combined ef- 
forts of Mrs. Rosenberg’s design and 
his hammer and trowel. 

A native Baltimorean, Mr. Rosenberg 
was trained as an aeronautical engineer 
at Carnegie Tech, graduating in 1934. 
He temporarily accepted a job helping 
reorganize the fire and casualty branch 
of his father’s established insurance 
business. With the exception of his four 
vears in U. S. Air Force he has been 


R. Braddock Dinsmore 


R. Braddock Dinsmore, Princeton, 
N. J., Provident Mutual Life, a life and 
qualifying member of Million Dollar 
Round Table, was an athletic coach at 
Princeton University. He began selling 
insurance to students, beginning in June, 
1928. In 1930 he wrote over $1,000,000 of 
insurance and entered the business full 
time the following year. He commuted to 
New York for nine months studying, and 
then decided to concentrate on Prince- 
ton prospects. In New York he learned 
about programming and use of the audit 
for the individual estates and has fea- 
tured much of that service. He branched 
out into business insurance and then to 
estate analysis, knowing that these lead 
to larger sales. 

Born in Germantown, Pa., Mr. Dins- 
more is a graduate of Germantown 
Academy and of Princeton University, 
class of 1925. He taught English and 
was coach and athletic director at Pom- 
fret School, Connecticut, 1925-26. He 
played professional football for one year 
for Philadelphia Quakers—now Eagles— 
in 1926 and returned to Princeton in 
1927 as year-round freshman coach in 
football, baseball and basketball. 

The Dinsmores live in an old stone 
house on Princeton-Lawrenceville Road, 
Princeton. He has a private office in the 
university town, but places his business 
through the Knox Turnbull agency in 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Dinsmore was Phyllis 


in the insurance business ever since. At 
the start he was in fire and casualty 
field mainly although he placed an 
average of $200,000 a year in a life insur- 
ance company of which his father was 
general agent. 

In 1939 he decided to devote all of his 
energies to life insurance and became 
state agent of Columbus Mutual. He had 
built a million dollar agency by time 
World War II started, of which 50% 
was personal business. In those years 
he specialized in estate planning, having 
highest average size case of his company 
and highest persistency record. 

In 1942 he went back to his training 
in aeronautical engineering and became 
an aerial navigation instructor in the 
flying classrooms of the Air Force. He 
left the Air Force as a captain in 1946, 
returning to the job of rebuilding the 
agency. He also has continued in $500,- 
000 classification as a personal producer. 


Family, Princeton, N. J. 


Reed. All of the children attend public 
schools in Princeton. 





Front row—Nancy, 11; Marjie, 4; Betsy, 


8. Middle row—Sandra, 16, and Brad, 
Jr., 14. Mr. and Mrs. R. Braddock Dins- 


more in rear. 
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The Harvey Family of Chicago 





Left to right, front row—Bill, Terry, Mike, Tom and Margie. Second row—Joan, 
Lynn, Robert J. Harvey, Mrs. Harvey holding Rosemarie, Sharon. Since this 
picture was taken another little Harvey was added to the family. 


Robert J. Harvey, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Chicago, and Mrs. Harvey are 
parents of ten children. 

Mr. Harvey has been in life insurance 
since January 2, 1946 when he started as 
an agent of Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
Before that he was advertising manager 
for the Southwind Heater division of the 
Stewart Warner Corporation. He en- 
tered life insurance because of its free- 
dom, and the fact that there were no 


limits on opportunities. As at the time 
he had five children he did a lot of 
serious thinking about his future before 
making the step. 

In life insurance he has concentrated 
on programming and business insurance, 
but also has a fairly good sized general 
insurance business. Mrs, Harvey quickly 
became a convert to the idea of her 
husband becoming an insurance man. 
“She handles things so well that I have 
little else to do except to sell insurance,” 
said Mr. Harvey to The Gold Book. 


The Jerry Maguire Family, Rapid City, S. D. 


The family of Jerry Maguire, Rapid 
City, S. D., United Benefit Life, consists 





Front row—Mary, 16; Paul, 3; Thomas, 
1l, and James, 14. Back row—Richard, 
21: Mr. and Mrs. Maguire. Missing from 
the picture are two married daughters, 
Mrs. Eugene Weller of Brooklyn and 
Mrs. Robert Kenner, Lyons, Kansas. 





Human felicity is produced not so 
much by great pieces of good fortune 
that seldom happen, as by little advan- 
tages that occur every day.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 

That man alone lives and makes the 
most of life who devotes himself to 
some occupation, courting the fame of 
a glorious deed or a noble career. 
Sallust. 


of seven children, four boys and three 
girls of which two do not appear in ac- 
companying picture. Those not present 
when picture was taken for The Gold 
300k are his daughters, Mrs. Eugene 
Weller of Brooklyn and Mrs. Robert 
Kenner of Lyons, Kans. 

Mr. Maguire was born in Ayrshire, 
Iowa, and after leaving eighth grade 
school he entered the creamery industry 
in Minnesota, served his apprenticeship 
and was licensed to be a butter maker 
which work he did until 1935 when he 
was appointed field manager for South 
Dakota of the Land O’ Lakes Cream 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis. 

It was while in that position he had 
his first contact with insurance both 
from the standpoint of Group insurance 
in his own outfit and fire and casualty 
lines which were carried by member 
creameries, He began to realize the im- 
portance of insurance. 

In 1946 he joined T. F. Dougherty 
agency, Sioux Falls, S. D., in the Rapid 
City division of the Companion Com- 
panies (Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent and United Benefit Life). In 1948 
the agency established a general fire 
and casualty connection within the 
agency and thus is covering all lines. 

Reflect that life, like every other bless- 
ing, derives its value from its use 
alone.—Samuel Johnson. 





The measure of a happy life is not 
from the fewer or more suns we be- 
hold, the fewer or more breaths we 
draw, or meals we repeat, but from the 
having once lived well, acted our part 
handsomely, and made our exit cheer- 
fully—Lord Shaftesbury. 





Ch. Slogan 


"Let us be your second company” 


Our Ai 


To serve you promptly, congenially, efficiently 


Your inquiries will be handled both thoughtfully 
and intelligently 


CTRy 


United Benefit Life Insurance Company is 
the companion company to 


MUTUAL of OMAHA 


Largest exclusive Health and Accident Company in the World 





D. S. WALKER 


MANAGER 
Paul B. Banks, C.L.U., Brokerage Manager 


123 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
KIngsley 6-1500 
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John P. Crary Family Has Three Sets of Twins 


HERMAN REINIS 


General Agent for Brooklyn 


The Manhattan Life 
(Founded 1850) 


50 COURT STREET MAin 4-7951-2-3 














HAROLD A. LOEWENHEIM, C.L.U., Manager 
And Associates 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


11 West 42nd Street, Suite 820 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Harold Liebross, C.L.U. Sidney Sternhell, C.L.U. 
Assistant Manager Assistant Manager 
William W. Stewart, Jr. 
Murray M. Rudman 
Spero J. Zepatos 


Seymour H. Kopelman, C.L.U. 
Edmond J. Nouri 














Seymour B. Danchig Jerry J. Kalmus 
Richard Cohen *William V. Van Herwarde 
Office Staff— Charles E. Azen 
Muriel Handwerger Planning Manager 
Patricia L. Koller *On leave of absence to 
Marilyn Dworsky Home Office 
John P. Crary holding Jo Anne, Mrs. Crary holding Timothy, the Crary’s third 
set of twins. Down front are Maura and Michael, 4; on the chair arms are Kathleen 
and William, 7. Jack, 9, their eldest child, was not a twin. 
Our ]: iftieth Anniversary Y ear John P. Crary, CLU, Fargo, N. D., — tional in Fargo and has had the agency 
: there for 47 years. 


Northwestern National Life, and Mrs. 


eee : ae . John P. Crary is a graduate of Whar- 
Crary, have three sets of twins. In each é ¢ 


: : ‘ ton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
instance it has been a boy and a girl. Upon graduation he took the CLU ex- 


r e 

Ihe Johnston & Collins Co. They also have a single son. amination and received his certificate in 

Mr. Crary has spent his whole life in 1940. In the life insurance field since 

General Agents, Life and Accident Department an insurance atmosphere as his father that time he works mostly in the estate 
Northwestern Na- analysis and tax fields. 


is general agent for 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


Alfred Pugno Family of Fremont, Mich. 





55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. Tel. Digby 9-2183 


Alfred Pugno, a Life and Qualifying 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and who is with Mutual Life of 
New York in Fremont, Mich., has aver- 
aged 200 lives insured each year since 
WA GOTTA July, 1939, when he joined that company. 
MAKE CALLS He was born in Ozzano, Italy. 

After graduating from Western Michi- 
JOSEPH Vv. DAVIS van College of Education, Kalamazoo, 


Agency Manager Mich., where he earned letters in varsity 
baseball he taught school and coached 





























high school athletics for six years. 
In Fremont, a town of 3,056 popula- 
tion, and home of Gerbers Baby Foods, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Of The United States 


SUITE 510, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING he is one of most civic-minded citizens. 
225 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. He is a past president of Chamber of 
Commerce; is secretary-treasurer of 

CHickering 4-1122 Fremont Housing Co., district commis- 


sioner of Bov Scouts and vice president 
\0° a of The White Agency. He has sold con- 
iF YA WANTAGET RESULTS siderable pension plans and business in- 
a surance, but, as he says: “In a town of | Alfred Pugno with John M., 15 months; 
the size of Fremont it is not easy to in front of Mrs. Pugno are Sharene, 9; 
specialize while selling insurance.” Linda, 7; Diane, 15, and Al Jr., 17. 


?. 
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Louis A. Zimmerman Family of St. Louis 





Edward Keating Family of Bradford, Pa. 





Louis A. Zimmerman Family 


Louis A. Zimmerman, Mutual Benefit 
Life, St. Louis, and Mrs. Zimmerman, 
have four sons and three daughters, the 
oldest being Betty, 20, and youngest, 
John, not yet 3. Betty finished her sec- 
ond year in college and Kathleen, 18, 
her first. Mr. Zimmerman has a_ sub- 
stantial insurance program which guar- 
antees security for the family. 

Mr. Zimmerman was 8 when his father, 
who operated a general store in a coun- 
try village, died and he helped his mother 
run the store until he graduated from 
high school. He then studied busi- 
ness and accounting in a business school 


after which he went with Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, the year being 1930. Eventually, 
he became assistant general agent. Since 
1942, however, he has devoted all of his 
time to selling. He is now paying for 
about $500,000 a year. His selling is low 
pressure type and he works entirely by 
appointment because of limited time due 
to family problems and agency duties. 
Currently, he is secretary of the St. 
Louis Life Underwriters Association. His 
lodge connections include Scottish Rite, 
Shrine, Royal Arch and others. His wife 
attends Eastern Star meetings and has 
just retired as president of Mothers 
Club of Soldan Blewett High School, 
the largest high school in St. Louis. 


Left to right—Thomas, 11; Michael, 10; Mrs. Keating, Carol Anne, 2; Edward 
Keating, Mary Celestia, 4. 


Edward C. Keating, Jr., general agent, 
3radford, Pa., State Mutual Life, and 
Mrs. Keating, have four children. 

In college he had training with a 
chemical and mathematical background. 
He took courses in business law, money 
and banking and advanced courses in 
chemistry to apply on a Master’s degree. 
After college he worked in a water treat- 
ment laboratory for a time obtaining 
figures about the amount of petroleum 


obtainable in a specific area of ground. 
Then for two years he was in the Navy. 
Instead of following a career in chem- 
istry he embarked in life insurance. 
Most of his time is devoted to indi- 
vidual sales on a programming basis, 
juvenile coverage and business insurance 
plans. For four of the six years he has 
qualified for the State Mutual’s Presi 
dent’s Club. He was president last year 
of the Bradford Life Underwriters As- 


sociation. 





ITS GOOD 





Charles E. Genther 


BUSINESS for You 


149 BROADWAY 


for over 34 years representing 


and Good Business For Your Client 
when you place business through 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


BA 7-9300 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


BROKERAGE STAFF 


Julien H. Summer 


Warren E. Clark 
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By Horace R. SMITH 


Superintendent of Agencies, Connecticut Mutual 


Selling life insurance is a friendly act. 
Preparing for the comfort of those who 
love and depend upon our client certain- 
ly gives adequate proof that business can 
be combined with friendship. A common 
characteristic of those successful in life 
insurance selling is that they do a sub- 
stantial portion of their business with 
their friends. Life insurance men of 
achievement feel a strong sense of obli- 
gation to see that the financial problems 
of their friends are solved. 


In examining records of more than 
300 life insurance men and women, we 
discovered that their inventories ot 


business 
to their life 


acquaintances was 


friends and 
insurance sales 


a direct key 


potential. In the group of 300 full-time 
agents recently surveyed, averaging 
about eight years in the life insurance 


speaking acquaintances of 


business, the 
agent was 1,839 individuals. 


the average 
Importance of Major Sales Plan 
There are other keys to achievement 

which also point to the importance of 


making and having friends, and we might 
find 


first examine them by trying to 
other common denominators of achieve- 
ment: 

1. The most substantial producers will 
readily admit that they have a major 


sales plan in which they have developed 
confidence, though most of them will 
also have minor sales plans which are 
handled with equal skill in limited areas. 

2. These same leaders are confident 
that they are always surrounded with 
an abundant supply of qualified prospects 
who have needs that can be served by 
the agent using his major selling plan 
and skill. 

3. They e, efficient, work- 
self-management 
and with 
major 
group 


have a simpl 
able plan of business 
that will enable them regularly 
minimum effort to apply their 
sales skill to the best selected 
from their market. 


Find Market Abundant 


Let us concentrate on the second char- 
acteristic—the agent’s confidence that 
he has an abundant market. 

pte that the average successful 
man buys life insurance about, every five 
years, in other words, one man out of 
five is going to buy this year. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that we have enough 
of the right kind of business friends so 
that the one out of five ratio will give 
us the volume of sales we want without 
the application of pressure unrelated to 
the problems solved. 

In order to secure adequate favorable 
reception that will permit our desired 
efficiency ratio, we have 


to go ahead of 


interview itself sufficiently far 
may begin to select and 
sales effort is expended 


the sales 
so that we 
screen before 
or applied. 


30 Field Hours a Week 


Let us assume that in a normal week 
a full time life insurance agent can spend 
30 field hours seeing people. After sur- 
veying more than 10,000 man-weeks of 
work, we are convinced that it is reason- 
able to expect that, 30 calls at places 
where people are supposed to be can be 
accomplished in 30 hours except in 
sparsely populated rural areas. 

Thus in 30 hours by efficient planning 
of time, moderate use of the telephone, 
and other planning devices, we try to 
get friendly visits for ten minutes or 
longer with twenty people out of the 30 
attempts. In that same week, from those 
twenty visits and/or resulting from the 
friendly visits of previous weeks and 
months, we must manage to have at least 
ten selling interviews. These ten selling 
interviews are thus held in a friendly 
environment because they develop from 
situations that are created out of a much 
larger group which has been screened 
from every possible angle. This has been 
done to insure that when the selling in- 
terview does take place, the odds are in 
favor of the agent getting a favorable 
reception for the ideas he is to present. 


“Business Friend” Defined 


This all points up the importance of 
the job of making friends. We are not 
speaking of making fishing, hunting or 














golf friends, but specifically refer to 
making business friends 

A business friend is an individual in 
whom we are interested and who is like- 
ly to have an interest which may meet 
or intersect or be complimented by our 
own interest. 

It has been well said that there are 


no lazy people in our business. Selling 
life insurance is hard work, so lazy 
people are not attracted to it. It may, 


therefore, be assumed that whenever an 
individual seems to be reluctant to leave 
the office this reluctance is not the re- 
sult of mental or physical laziness, but 
simply the product of an inadequate sup- 
ply of enough interesting places to go or 
interesting and friendly people to see. 

It is basic and fundamental in our 
business that the successful agent must 
like and be interested in people. When 
common interests of two persons have 
been explored, friendship usually has 
been built. Friendship does not exist in 
a vacuum; it requires action for fulfill- 
ment. 

It is the objective hope in the screen- 
ing process that these 10 weekly closing 
interviews, so important to be held in 
friendly environment, will be with in- 
dividuals whose interests, hopes and am- 
bitions have become understood to the 
point that we are ready to ask further 
questions in the process of establishing 
whether or not risk exists that life in- 
surance will solve. 

Certainly, the effort to understand the 
aims, hopes, dreams and ambitions of 
people is an act of friendship. It is 
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MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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New York 17 
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HORACE R. SMITH 


human to want to see the brightest side, 
but it is our responsibility as a friendly 
life insurance person to explain how life 
insurance can help him fulfill his hopes. 

If we must try to build a life insur- 
ance sale in an arms length negotiation, 
we will never be able to penetrate be- 





Horace R. Smith, CLU 


A graduate of Knox College Mr. 
Smith entered insurance 28 years ago 
and served in the field as an agent, 
supervisor and director of his own 
agency. During the war he was di- 
rector of Air Forces staff officer train- 
ing at the Air Tactical School, later 
becoming an executive officer of the 
Air Forces School of Public Rela- 
tions. He was a lieutenant colonel 
when he left the service. 

After the war he was appointed 
director of the Life Insurance Mar- 
keting Institute at Purdue University 
from which post he joined Connecti- 
cut Mutual in 1947. He has given 
market analysis talks before 300 civic 
and life underwriters associations 
groups. He is a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, national professional jour- 
nalism fraternity, and a member of 
LUTC Course Content Committee. 











neath the surface and find sufficient, mo- 
tivating bases from which action can be 
induced. If our sales effort is charac- 
terized by offensive and defensive gam- 
bits and moves, then doubts and un- 
certainties and misunderstandings will 
arise and selling in a friendly environ- 
ment can never result. 


Building of Business Friendship 


Perhaps it might be well to illustrate 
briefly the building of business friend- 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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Eight “Knights” at The Greenbrier! 


We are particularly proud of our eight associates pictured below. 


Proud because each qualified for the 1952 Greenbrier meeting of 











the Provident Round Table, the Company’s top production club. 


Proud because each received added Company recognition for the 


excellence of his persistency. 


Proud because substantial production combined with top-notch 
persistency are the earmarks of the successful life underwriter— 


and the public’s assurance of wise and competent counsel. 





HENRY R. ADELMANN, C.L.U. PETER R. AITCHISON CLANCY D. CONNELL KERMIT F. DOW 


Has qualified for every Provident Has qualified for two of the last three Associate General Agent. Past Presi- Joined Provident in 1949. Has quali- 
Round Table since becoming asso- Provident Round Table meetings. dent of N.A.L.U. Returned to personal fied for every Provident Round Table 
ciated with the Company in 1945. production in 1950 after developing a since. 

Active in C.L.U. affairs. successful agency of his own. 





CHARLES T. FARROW, JR., C.L.U. HERBERT GUTMANN LEWIS C. SPRAGUE S. ROY SWENSON 

Associated with the Company since We welcome him as a first-time quali- General Agent since 1938. Three of Began with Provident Mutual in 1936. 
1932. A Provident Senior Agent and fier at the Provident Round Table. his former associates are now success- A Provident Senior Agent and Life 
a Life Member of the Provident ful Provident General Agents. Member of Provident Round Table. 


Round Table. A Life and Qualifying Member of 
N.A.L.U. Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


LEWIS C. SPRAGUE, General Agent 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


101 Park Avenue New York City 
MUrray Hill 3-8570 
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Turned Down Bank Vice Presidency To Be Agent 


Career of Alvin B. Dalager, Agency Vice President, Equitable Society, Whose 


Family Had arm Background; Climbed All Rungs in Field Production 


Ladder, Beginning as Part-time Agent in Minnesota 


Alvin B. Dalager, agency vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
who in 1951 suceeded the late Vincent 
S. Welch in that 
climb upward to become one of the most 


post, has made the 


highly regarded (figures 


outstanding and 
in life insurance by occupying at various 
times almost every field assignment there 


is. Starting in business as a part-time 
in succession a full- 
district mana- 


agency 


became 
field assistant, 


supervisor, 


salesman he 
time agent, 
ger, agency manager, 
second vice president, vice president and 
finally agency vice president. His juris- 
diction is over more than 8,000 members 
’s field force. 

oa touching so many rungs of the 
ladder on the way up he left a marked 
impression at each of them as he shat- 
tered production records and influenced 
a continuous expanding number of peo- 
ple as his Kg wet of operations broad- 


of the Equitabl 


ened. He is a hard-working, understand- 
ing, common sense type of executive, 
with very little “side,” and one who 


believes that most problems confronting 
him and the division he heads can be 
solved out of the reservoir of his varied 
and extensive experience. 


Grandfather Came to Minnesota 
from Norway 


Mr. Dalager’s grandfather came to 
this country from Norway in 1868 ac- 
companied by his large family which 
included Alvin’s father Edward A. Dala- 
ger. The Dalagers staked a claim about 
ten miles from Austin, Minn., and began 


the difficult job of erubbing xr a living 
from the soil, experiencing all the hard- 
ships customarily associated with sus- 
taining life in a new land. 

The fathe r of Alvin subsequently en- 
tered the grocery business in Austin, 
built a fine store there which became 


the favorite trading center of the people 
of that community and surrounding ter- 
ritory and settled down to a family life 
which inc luded raising his four sons 
along the family pattern: courage to 
venture, willingness to make a modest 
start, urge to carry through, ability to 
oer. He was a noted outdoor man 
and also contributed liberally of his time 
and means to his noe and commun- 
ity. At the time of his death in 1936 
the Daily Herald of Austin told in an 
editorial how “he drove oxen on the 





farm, used oxen in taking grain across 
country 150 miles to Winona and knew 
all of the work of those days but little 
f the boyhood life of this age.” 

With this background Alvin Dalager 
grew to be a man with a deep appreci- 


s of others, a genuine 
sympathy and a sincere thoughtfulness, 
all of which contributed immeasurably 
to his successful leadership. He has a 
down-to-earth approach to practical 
problems but at the same time he is 
receptive to improvements and change. 
Some five years ago a young, new and 
unproved Equitable manager came to 

im for advice before launching an 
agency which had to be built from the 
ground up. The manager rather hesi- 
tantly revealed his plans—perhaps ideal- 
istic, certainly untried and maybe even 
quixotic. If Mr. Dalager didn’t approve— 
and that manager says today he scarcely 
hoped for approval—then he would pur- 
sue more conventional lines of develop- 
ment. The reply of Mr. Dalager was 


ation of the feeling 


typical and revealing: “Some men record 
history; some read it; others write it. 
You choose to write it. Go ahead and 
follow your ideas and we'll back you 
100%.” Mr. Dalager’s faith in the plans. 
but, more important, his faith in the 
man eventually paid handsomely. In its 
sixth year of operations the agency in 
question reached the point where it is 
producing at the rate of $20,000,000 a 
year. 
Enters Insurance After Bank Experience 
The business career of Alvin Dalager 
began as a clerk in the Austin National 
Bank. While in that post he learned he 
could supplement his income by solicit- 
ing insurance after banking hours. That 


meant mostly night work. Before long, 
however, these activities grew to such 


proportions that he was faced with the 
problem of choosing between banking 
as a career and full time life insurance 
salesmanship. His dilemma became acute 
when the bank offered him a vice presi- 
dency and he had to make a choice as 
to which should be his permanent career. 

The bank, having noted the entente 
between Dalager and the farm communi- 
ties, the manner in which the farmers 
took to his personality, a relationship 
which he reciprocated, and also his pop- 


the town people, was anx- 
ious to make him an officer, but Dalager 
felt that demands on his time as vice 
president of the bank would be consider- 
able enough to curtail greatly his insur- 
ance sales activities. It didn’t take him 
long to make up his mind, and he is 
a man who does not object to or hesi- 
tate in making decisions. So, he left 
the bank and became a full-fledged pro- 
ducer in the W. W. Klingman Agency. 
It turned out to be a wise move. 


ularity with 


Experience with Klingman Agency 


Dalager was more than a fair-to-mid- 
dling agent in his community. One of 
his prized keepsakes is a congratulatory 
letter from his then boss, “Wash” Kling- 
man, extolling his previous year’s pro- 
duction of $880,000. In the job of district 
manager which followed, he really set 
a stiff pace. From scratch he built a 
unit of the Klingman Agency which pro- 
duced in excess of $5,000,000 in yearly 
volume. When Mr. Klingman (who is 
now a director of the Society), was called 
to the home office as a vice president, 
the position as supervisor of the agency 
was taken over by Dalager. The agency 
had already been listed as one of the 
country’s greatest, second only to that 
of the fabulous E. A. Woods Co. of 
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Now 


shortly retire to Florida. 


110 William Street 





TO J. ROY ROBBINS 


Well Earned 


in his 50th year with Home Life, 


We take this opportunity to honor him—and to ex- 
press our appreciation for his loyal service to our 


company and to this agency. 


His enthusiasm and ability have been an inspiration 
to all of us. We congratulate him on a job well done 


—and a retirement well earned. 


JOHN H. EVANS, 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 38, N. Y. 
REctor 2-9480 


Retirement 


Roy will 


Manager 














DALAGER 


ALVIN B. 


Pittsburgh. Despite the fact that the 
St. Paul organization had reached such 
great heights Dalager was able to push 
its volume up to more than $40,000,000 
in yearly Ordinary business alone. A 
typical campaign month’s record of the 
agency reveals a written volume of $11,- 
613,638 of Ordinary business. More 
astounding jis the fact that $7,008,005 of 
this business was prepaid. 

From St. Paul Dalager was advanced 
to the position of manager in Wilming- 
ton, Del. There in the space of a few 
vears he more than doubled the previous 
business of that office. His active years 
on the field firing line ended with his 
appointment as second vice president at 
the home office in 1938. 

His record in agency work is studded 
with instances, Equitable managers say, 
where he has been able to provide guid- 
ance and leadership which have been 
vital in development of record-breaking 
agencies of the Society. The Society to- 
day stands at the threshold of new pro- 
duction peaks under him. In the first 
six months of this year the Society’s 
total paid Ordinary and Group life busi- 
ness exceeded $925,000,000. Ordinary 
alone was almost 20% ahead of the same 
period in 1951. 

Interviewing Advice to Agent 

Dalager’s down-to-earth approach to 
practical problems is illustrated by a 


story told by one of the men with whom 
he worked while in the Minnesota field. 


This agent was trying his best to get 
going among the farmers of that area. 
One of his self-assigned projects was 


learning—word by word—a canned sales 


talk. While he was reciting the talk 
Dalager ran across him. He had this to 
offer the new agent: 


“Be yourself. The best sales talk in 
the world will never sound as good as 
it does in your own brand of English. 
Remember, when people talk about the 
King’s English that there were a lot of 
kings who differed in their personalities 
and characteristics. I’m sure that the 
brand of speech of Henry VIII was 
spiced with a lot more Worcestershire 
than that of George V.” 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Feewite a Million i 


The fine cooperation of our full-time staff of 15 Aetna associates has 
enabled this agency to show a 30% gain in paid-for Ordinary volume for this 


year up to September 1. 


Many thanks for this evidence of your loyalty and your aggressiveness as 


business-getters. 


Faithfully, 
H. HORTON HUMPHREY 


General Agent 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Raymond Commerce Bldg., Newark 2, N. J. 























Life at s42 WYadisou Avenue... 





BROKERS 


looking for sales ideas and proposals that produce 


e BUSINESS INSURANCE 
e PENSION PLANS 
e PROFIT SHARING PLANS 





will find that the increased facilities of our new Agency 
provide prompt and effective assistance. 


° ei sa OSEPH J. MELLY, JR. 
PAUL SCHAEFER Ltberten KA CLU. JOSEPH J TR ae 


' 5 Brokerage Manager 
New Business Department GENERAL AGENT + = 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston 


342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 7-5560 
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Newark 2, N. J. 
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Truman Anderson Family of Minneapolis 





Left to right—Truman E. Anderson; Stephen, 31%; Sue aa 6; Mrs. Sidra 


Truman Jr., 


Truman E. Anderson, Union Central 
Life, Minneapolis, and Mrs. Anderson, 
have three children. He majored in in- 
surance at the University of Wisconsin 
from which he was graduated in 1942. 
For four years he was in the Air Force. 
A captain, he was rated as a pilot. 

Mr. Anderson entered insurance in 


December, 1945, and 1952 will be the 
fifth year in which he has had consecu- 
tive qualification in the company’s $500,- 
000 Club. In 1951 he qualified as a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
He was graduated from the Life Insur- 
ance Marketing Institute at Purdue 
in 1947. Mr. Anderson specializes in 
business insurance and estate planning. 


Former Tank Truck Salesman Sold 
79 Cases, $429,117 in First Year 


Donald E. Willis, Sacramento, Cal., 
Equitable Life of Iowa, became fascin- 
ated by life insurance when he bought 
a $20,000 policy. The more he thought 
of it the greater became the urge to go 
into that field of selling. 

30orn in Willow, Okla., in 1927 Mr. 
Willis attended high school there and 
in Centralia, Ill, and after graduation 
he entered the infantry and served dur- 
ing the Japan and Korean occupations 
following World War II, emerging from 
the Army with the rank of staff ser- 
geant. 

His family had moved to California 
and after his stint in the Army he de- 
cided to settle there and did so in Sacra- 
mento where he met his wife, Patricia, 
and they were married July 15, 1948. At 
the time he was working as a tank truck 
salesman for an oil company. It was 
shortly after coming to Sacramento that 
he met Paul McCann of the Equitable, 
who was a neighbor. During the inter- 
view in which he bought that $20,000 of 
insurance, he told the Equitable man 
that he was not satisfied with his oil 
company tank truck selling and Mc- 
Cann suggested he enter insurance. 
Willis was reluctant because he did not 
think he had enough education and sales 
talent to be a successful insurance agent, 
but McCann persuaded him to go to the 
general agency office and take the se- 
lection test. The test didn’t pan out so 
well, but the general agent spotted some 
characteristics in Willis which he 
thought would carry him to success. 
Principal one was a conscientious en- 
deavor to carve out a career in a voca- 
tion which meant so much to the social 
welfare of his community. 





E/E 


DONALD E. WILLIS 


“So Mr. Willis started his life insur- 
ance career about 14 months ago, the 
arrangement being that he would work 
part-time for the first two months. To 
the surprise of Willis he was able to 
get into weekly production quickly, got 
going full time and by the end of his 
first 12 months in the business he had 
produced 79 cases for a total of $429,117. 
His official record with Equitable of 
Iowa from June 26, 1951, to May 30, 
1952 was $383,117.” 





Hl. 0. Magazines 


(Continued from Page 22) 





on the list will be the industrial publi- 
cation (which is just a fancy word for 
the old-fashioned house organ). It is an 
American product with only a few poor 
imitations abroad, at least in the life 
insurance field. The life insurance house 
organ is one of the factors that has 


helped make America the land of insured 
people. England’s average-size policy 
(Ordinary) is $1,660. In Japan it 1s 
$313. In America it is $2,252. The dif- 
ference is not because we have high 
grade company journals for fieldmen, but 
because American companies do all the 
things they possibly can to help the 
salesmen tell their story to Americans 
and one of these is the publishing of 
magazines for the agents. 
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Horace R. Smith 


(Continued from Page 84) 


ship. Suppose I call on Monday morn- 
ing to meet Tom Jones, the owner of 
a new cleaning and pressing business. I 
am there to get acquainted. Jones is 
proud of his new establishment—he re- 
sponds to my interest and shows me 
about the place. I volunteer my patron- 
age and suggest that I tell my friends 
about his business. This is not an empty 
promise and so I send him some trade, 
He is a newcomer to my community and 
I help him get acquainted. After a 
couple of friendly visits, it is proper for 
me to say, “Tom, you must feel a great 
sense of satisfaction to have been able 
to save enough cash to establish a busi- 
ness of this kind and be surrounded by 
all this fine equipment.” That is the 
beginning of a friendly discussion. Then 
if | ask a few questions and try to keep 
very quiet, in this friendly environment, 
I may be able to point out for him a 
problem life insurance can solve. Then 
I can move for action quickly and with 
confidence of success. 
Touring a Small Plant 


Here is another instance. We drop 
in for a get-acquainted call on a small 
machine business with about five em- 
ployes. On the expression of interest, 
the man who is obviously the proprietor 
provides a conducted tour. In discus- 
sing each phase of the small manufac- 
turing operation, the proud owner men- 
tions what he does throughout the plant. 
At the end of the tour, we make a 
simple, unassuming inquiry: “Mr. Own- 
er, what happens when you go on vaca- 
tion?” The reply, “I can’t take a vaca- 
tion without shutting down the plant.” 
“Well, Mr. Owner, what would happen 
to these machines and your business 
interest if you should die?” The simple 
result is, of course, a sale of sole pro- 
prietorship insurance, a friendly act. in 
a friendly environment. 

Countless examples will come to mind 
illustrating that the agent must first 
show a friendly, genuine interest before 
he can expect the prospect to be inter- 
ested in the agent’s ideas. 

Some men in the smaller cities know 
everyone, profession: ul, business and in- 
dustrial by occupation. They are liter- 
ally surrounded by prospects and yet 
thev do not recognize opportunities for 
life insurance work. In contrast, are 
men in very large cities who know rela- 
tively few people and have at the ‘begin- 
ning only a small number of business 
friends and yet because they must adopt 
processes for the solution of problems, 
they rapidly expand their circle of ac- 
quaintances and business friends and 
to an even greater degree than those 
who literally never see a stranger. 

Regardless of whether those friends 
are already made, or in the process or yet 
to be discovered, they have great, impor- 
tance both in ability to expand our use- 
fulness, our potential for service and our 
capacity for life insurance production. 
Many men have unique capacity to have 
large circles of both business and social 
friends, And still other men can work 
with equal efficiency with their circle of 
business and social friends being almost 
identical. The key to the matter, how- 
ever, is the development ofa large num- 
ber of friendly environments where life 
insurance work at its best can be per- 
formed across the welcome mat so to 
speak. 

We know that the happiest life insur- 
ance men and women are those who have 
an abundance of friends and whose daily 
work is the selling of life insurance in a 
friendly manner, because selling life in- 
surance is a friendly act. 


; People seem unaware that their opin- 
ion of the world is also a confession of 
character.—Emerson. 
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THE "DOUBLE-A" DEPENDABLE AGENCY 


IN KEEPING WITH CONTINENTAL AMERICAN'S TRADITIONAL RECORD OF 
"FIRSTS"! NOW—ANOTHER REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT IN LIFE INSURANCE! 


NEW SPECIAL PREFERRED POLICY JULES ANZEL 


General Agent 





designed for the better-than-average-buyer who insures in amounts of $10,000 or more, it provides 
the lowest cost protection consistent with accumulation of full ordinary life cash values! 


Inquire About Our New Juvenile Estate Builder 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
JULES ANZEL, General Agent 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-2833 
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As Faithful as 
OLD FAITHFUL" 


THE BERGEN-EIBER AGENCY 
Bernard M. Eiber, C. L. U. Bernard Bergen 


26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MAin 4-5444-5-6-7-8-9 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 
OF CHICAGO 
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ROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — 

We are amply equipped to supply 

you promptly with illustrations and 
proposals to meet your individual cases 
and requirements. Little effort is required 
to give you prompt attention and action 
on underwriting your cases. Our Medical 
Department i is as close as your Telephone. 
Won't you call us? 


a 4 
We are general agents AW Se, 
of the 


BERKSHIRE AGENCY 
























INSURANCE COMPANY 921 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. NEWARK, N. J. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
» Founded 1851 MArket 2-2242 JOurnal Square 4-1724 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A Mutual Company REctor 2-4540 
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The Value of Campus 


Courses in Agents’ Training 
By Hat L. Nutr, CLU 


Director of Life Insurance Marketing Institute 
Purdue University 


“How did you get so rich?” asked the 
“Well, replied the big 
producer, “I worked hard, read books, 
applied myself and inherited $97,000 from 


Uncle 


new agent. son,” 


my Elmer.” 





CLU 


HAL L. NUTT, 
The road to financial independence is 
not swept by such financial 
that — life salesmen 
manage very well without 
Uncle Elmer. They are 
valiant and flexible, ambitious and able, 
and dedicated to the best job in America. 
Their record is not perfect, but neither 
does it merit discouragement or resig- 


winds as 
insurance have a 
capacity to 


a boost from 


nation. The field force has cause for 
pride, yet it also has courage to work 
for improvement. 


There are those who long ago reached 
the defeatist conclusion that an annual 
crop failure will occur among new agents 
of life insurance companies. There are 
those who consider as inevitable a level 
of commission income which is, for some, 
hardly a living wage. They feel, but will 
not publicly admit, that over half the 
salesmen of life insurance are already 
doomed to failure. Let there be quoted, 
to those who view dimly and with alarm, 
an old proverb: “The steam that blows 
the whistle never turns the wheel.” 


Need More Accurate Aim at Objectives 


The time has come, it seems to some, 
when fewer whistles should be blown at 
agents’ training; when we should take 
better aim at two objectives: reduction 
in agent-turnover and a higher level of 
income for those who. survive. We 
should recognize the life insurance busi- 


ness for what it is—an opportunity to 
live happily in a system of free enter- 
prise; wherein minor subsidies are of 


but temporary value; in a business where 
a man works for his money and nothing 
is for free. 

I am proud to admit that the present 
agency system is right. The system 
should be defended. Superintendents of 
agencies and directors of training have 
done a job unparalleled in sales man- 
agement anywhere. Institutional training 

LUTC and campus training— 
are not designed to relieve the home 
office of responsibility or relegate to un- 
importance the function of agency man- 


agement. Campus courses, LUTC and 


the American College all desire the same 
thing, to cooperate with management in 
the common objective of helping the 


underwriter do a better job. We can’t 
live separately; we must live together 
or not exist at all 


If fewer failures and more money are 
important, what do we do now, in face 
of the things that have already been 
done so well? Earl Schwemm, Chicago 
general agent, Great-West Life, says 
that “your success in life underwriting 
depends not so much upon product 


knowledge as it does upon your capacity 
to capitalize on outside influences—those 
conditions created by legislative actions 
and economic trends which make neces- 
sary the ownership of life insurance.” 


Viewed in that light, life underwriting 
becomes a big subject, a complicated and 
worthy field demanding study and prep- 


aration not previously included on the 
agent’s agenda. 
College Campus Training 
Recognizing this new concept, a few 


farsighted gentlemen decided in 1945 to 
try an experiment in agents’ training. 
They took a leaf from the doctor’s book, 
from the lawyer, accountant, engineer. 
If other professions educated their new 
manpower on a college campus, the life 
insurance business could do the same. 
Campus training opened for business on 
November 12, 1945, and it prospered. 
There are now two institutes in being, 
the Life Insurance Marketing Institute 
at Purdue and the Institute of Insurance 
Marketing at SMU. Seven years and 
over 2,000 agents have gone into the 
record. The day of reaching some opin- 
ion of the place and value of campus 
training has arrived. Judgment comes in 
the form of a research report authored 
bv Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Dr. Joe Weitz 
and Miss Constance Twichell and re- 
cently released by the Agency Manage- 
ment Association under the title of 
“The Purdue Study.” 


Some Facts About Purdue 


“The Purdue Study” concludes as fol- 


lows: “Two hundred and _ forty-one 
g sane of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance Marketing at Purdue University 
were superior in terms of survival and 
production after graduation to a care- 
fully selected and matched group of 
agents who did not take the course. 
The Purdue men _ out-produced their 
counterparts by 53%. Recruits are fail- 
ing in our business today who could 
succeed if their training were adequate.” 
This study, continues the report, is be- 
lieved to be significant because it offers 
strong evidence that some forms of 
training are superior to others. 

The following findings have been en- 
tered on the record: 

(1) Purdue graduates are superior in 
terms of survival. Of 100 men, Purdue 
training saved 18 who would otherwise 
have failed. If, as Dr. Wallace says, 
one trained man is worth three recruits, 
your recruiting load (from a long-range 
or company‘ point of view) has been 
reduced by 54. 

(2) The average annual production of 
Purdue graduates is greater than that 
of their counterparts—$220,800 to $181,- 
200—a per-man difference of $39,600. If 
$1,000 of volume is worth $20 in com- 
missions, Purdue men have not only 
survived in superior numbers, they have 
each received an annual raise of $792. 
And they get it every year. 
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We extend our sincere gratitude and appreciation to you who 


have helped us maintain our position of leadership. 


Our aim is to continue to serve you and your clients faithfully. 
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(3) The company writes a larger vol- 
ume. Two hundred and thirty graduates 
produced $59,666,000 of paid “business in 
an average per-man neriod of 23 months 
atter Purdue training. Their counter- 
parts, in this same time, paid for only 
$38,960,000 — a difference of $20,703,000. 
How much is $20 million of extra new 
business worth to your company? It cost 
$161,000 to train 230 men at Purdue 
($700 per man, including tuition, room 
and board, books and _ transportation). 
A ratio of $7.78 per $1,000. Will you 
pay $7.78 to get an extra $1,000 of new 
business, realizing that you will con- 
tinue to get plus business in the future? 
Considering the total business paid for 
in 23 months after Purdue, the cost has 
been only $2.70 per thousand, a figure 
subject to reduction if Purdue training 
reduces some fixed expenses already 
budgeted. That’s pretty cheap—for com- 
plete training, 13 weeks in a classroom, 
better survival, higher income from com- 
missions. 

(4) Forty-one percent of the Purdue 
group met AMA’s definition of a “suc- 
cessful” agent (survival throughout the 
period examined and an average monthly 
production of $15,000 or more). Only 
22% of their counterparts did so well. 


Salvager of Men 


(5) The evidence points to the con- 
clusion that the Purdue course salvages 
men who have been relatively poor pro- 
ducers in their first or second Saag 
and who would otherwise fail. he “ab- 
solute” winner will win and Pod “abso- 
lute” failure will fail, regardless of his 
training. “It is in the area of marginal 
men that campus training brings an 
encouraging note into an industry in 
which initial low production has doomed 
a man to failure.” 

(6) Purdue students produced as much 
in 39 weeks of field work as their coun- 
terparts produced in 52. “Loss of time 
in the field (13 weeks of on-campus 
study) did not force the Purdue men’s 
production below the normal expectancy 
without Purdue training.” 

(7) The association together of agents 
of different companies does not encour- 
age traffic between companies. Dr. Wal- 
lace said: “A small proportion of Purdue 


, terminations were reported to have 


transferred to another company. There 
is no evidence that this proportion is 
significantly higher for the Purdue men 
than for the general Research Analysis 
Survey sample.” 

The Agency Management Association 
concluded that some forms of training 
are superior to others. However, they 
admitted, “We cannot say, at this point, 


why the Purdue course produced better 


results—what aspects of it are instru- 
mental in obtaining superiority to the 
other methods.” 

Those are the facts; but facts, say 
the psychologists, do not necessarily 
bring relief beyond doubt to the unbe- 
liever. A man is best convinced by rea- 
sons which he himself discovers. As one 
who has had some close association with 
campus training, perhaps it is apropos 
for me to voice a few opinions. 


Teach Agents Their Business 


Campus courses produced the results 
herein described by the same means that 
you make a good doctor, a good lawyer, 
a good stenographer, or a good anyone 
else. They teach the agent his business, 
in an institution of learning. not in a 
hotel meeting hall. The agent does 
something besides read a book and re- 
gurgitate its contents on a piece of 
paper. He listens to men who are no 
better than other trainers, but who hap- 
pen by chance or choice to have time 
to teach completely. Campus courses 
will not admit that the complexities of 
life underwriting can be mastered in a 
one-week course, regardless of where it 
13 held or by whom it is taught. 

Success comes from knowledge, in- 
spiration and skill. At Purdue an agent 
learns what to say and demonstrates his 
skill in saying it. He completes over 30 
practice cases, running the gamut from 
a package sale to a presentation for the 
bigger buyer. He listens to some of the 
best life insurance salesmen in America 
-guest speakers, men who have been 





Hal L. Nutt, CLU 


Following his graduation from 
Baylor University Mr. Nutt became | 
an agent of Southwestern Life in| 
Dallas and then worked in various | 
departments, including the company’s | 
sales training program. He then be- | 
came an associate editor of Diamond | 
Life Bulletins where he did research | 
in the development of life insurance | 
companies’ training programs as well | 
as writing articles for various sales | 
publications. | 

After leaving the Navy on Novem- | 
ber 1, 1945, where he saw service in|} 
most all theatres of war operation, 
he became one of the original staff 
members of the Purdue Life Insur- 
ance Institute, a position he held 
until he became production manager 
for John O. Todd, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, C hicago on September 1, 
1946. He assisted in induction and 
training there of 13 new agents. He 
was on board of directors of Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, was 
chairman of its committee on educa- 
tion, was an instructor in LUTC 
course. He later became director of 
Life Insurance Marketing Institute of 
Purdue. 














carefully selected to say a certain thing 
at a certain time. He associates with 
other agents and proves that a super 
wiseman learns from the experience of 
others. He competes with other agents 
in his class, enabline his sponsor to 
capitalize on one additional method of 
“keeping the —— on.” He knows 
how good he because he knows what 
he’s done in the past—weekly reports of 
field work are not subject to debate; 
the student does it or else. Finally, 
campus training gives the agent time 
and an atmosphere that he can get from 
no other source. In short, he gets re- 
ligion. 





Lets Get 
TOUGH 


ABOUT PENSIONS 





Get this new 16 page booklet. 
It explains pensions strictly from 
the standpoint of the employer's 
interest. It provides a _  factful 
analysis showing that pensions 
are a good investment for em- 
ployers — even if they have no 
soft-hearted regard toward their 
employees. 

Send $1 for 3 copies of “Let's 
Get Tough About Pensions.” Clip 
this ad with your check and busi- 
ness card and mail to: 

CHARLES D. SPENCER & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd.—Room 1502 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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UNDERWRITING 
Continental Assurance is 
recognized for considerate 


underwriting procedures. 


Chicago, Ill 


Medicine has come a long 


way. We've advanced with 


Your client is given 


every possible chanee. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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In tribute to our many 


years of friendship 


with CLARENCE AXMAN 
and BILL HADLEY 


CTR 


Eugene V. Homans Agency 


Formerly Prosser & Homans 
MANAGER 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


120 Broadway New York 5, N. Y. 




















GENERAL AGENTS 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17 VAnderbilt 6-0200 


The Agency won the Company’s New Organization 


Award for 1951. 


This Award is given each year for outstanding all 


round results from first and second year agents. 


—And we still believe in personal supervision. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. STANLEY R. WAYNE 





Devoted to the development of career underwriters! 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








University of Connecticut Schools 


Including Institutes There Are 11 of Them; 700 Business 
Leaders From All States and From Canada Attend 


By Laurence J. ACKERMAN 


Dean, School of Business Administration 
University of Connecticut 


The 11 institutes and schools at the 
University of Connecticut last summer 
served a total of more than 700 business 
leaders from virtually every state in the 
Union and from Canada. These business- 
men’s schools are conducted on a gradu- 
ate level by the School of Business 
Administration for men who seek to 
raise the standards of professionalization 
in their various fields. 

The business man has assumed a vital 
role in modern society. He is the person 
entrusted with the difficult but necessary 
task of organizing our huge national 
machine of production and distribution. 
The rapidly accelerating trend towards 
professionalization in business has given 
impetus to the numerous institutes for 
business men. 

Program Began Ten Years Ago 

Ten years ago saw the beginning of 
this extensive program on the Connecti- 


season, with the result that a waiting 
list is maintained. This year’s Life Un- 
derwriting School discussed thoroughly 
the many facets of the subject ‘ ‘Insur- 
ance for Business Purposes.” 
Midwest Institute of CLU 

The two-week Chartered Life Under- 
writer Institute has been expanded this 
year to include a Midwest institute at 
Lake Forest College in addition to the 
usual Storrs Institute. At Lake Forest 
the subject discussed during the first 
week was “The Close Corporation” 
during the second week, “Mass Cover- 
ages.” The first week at Storrs looked 
into the partnership and all of its im- 
plications for the Chartered Life Under- 
writer, and the second week concen- 
trated on pensions and retirement prob- 
lems. 

The Sixth Annual Institute for Ad- 
vanced Agency Management, a_ one- 


University of Connecticut School of Business Administration 





Connecticut Life Underwriters Summer School 


cut campus in two schools which accom- 
modated 80 men. The schools were born 
of the need expressed by business men 
for an opportunity to take stock of their 
own progress and to associate with 
leaders in their own fields of activity. 

In the atmosphere of study associated 
with a university campus, with every 
working hour spent in class work, dis- 
cussion and an exchange of ideas with 
other business leaders, the men have 
full opportunity to measure themselves 
by proven standards of successful pro- 
ducers. Further, the “theoretical” of the 
daily lectures is accompanied, in both 
classroom and informal discussion, by 
down-to-earth suggestions for increasing 
production and income. 

The insurance industry has taken the 
lead in promoting graduate education for 
their men and women. Of the 11 schools 
mentioned, four are under the direction 
of insurance groups. The Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underw riter In- 
stitute is a three-day institute held in 
mid-June. The theme of the 1952 CPCU 
Institute was “Income Protection.” 

The one-week Life Underwriting 
School will observe its tenth anniver- 
sary in 1953. This school is so well 
known throughout the country that the 
60 places are always filled early in the 


week school, made a careful study of 
the mounting costs of property insur- 
ance agency operation and led agents to 
new techniques and cost-saving devices 
which will be of assistance to them in 
meeting their management problems. 
The preliminary organization of an 
institute involves several meetings of a 
committee composed of one or more 
members of the university staff and one 
or more members of the association 
which will cooperate in sponsoring the 
school or institute. In these meetings 
the program is developed, the details of 
housing, meals and classroom facilities 
are arranged, and certain specific re- 
sponsibilities are assumed by each com- 
mittee member. 
Lecturers of Institutes Are Experts 
The daily program of the institutes 
begins at 9 o’clock, and the men go to 
class for five hours each day. The eve- 
nings are devoted to informal discussion 
or “bull sessions.” The lecturers are 
authorities in their respective fields and 
are selected because of their experience 
and teaching skill. They are drawn from 
insurance companies, trade associations, 
labor and management groups, educa- 
tional institutions, business industry and 
the professions. Speakers are selected to 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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Solidity of the William Ford Agency 








The solid foundation and good will built by the founder of 
this agency, the late William Ford, is a constant inspiration to us. 
Proud of his heritage and ever conscious of his insistence on 
full income protection, we are giving our full energy to maintain- 


ing the high quality of the Ford Agency service. 











The Late William Ford 


Our business continues to grow this year which, in itself, is a tribute to the popular appeal among brok- 
ers and life agents of the Hoosier Casualty’s Accident and Health and Hospitalization contracts. We aim to 
give the best in disability insurance and claim settlement service so that their clients—our insureds—will never 


have reason for dissatisfaction. 


This is the policy on which William Ford built a 45-year record for dependability and honorable deal- 


ings, and we pledge never to deviate from it. 


MARIE A. FORD 
President 


WILLIAM FORD, INC. 


State General Agents 


HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Raymond Commerce Building 11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. Phone: MArket 2-1371 
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Helping Widow 


Robert C. Gilmore, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Vutuai Benefit, newly elected secretary of 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
a Vermonter by birth, has lived Con- 
necticut since entering the insurance busi- 
ness. He and Mrs. Gilmore have four chil- 
dren, the oldest 24. He was president of 
Bridgeport Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and in NALU has been trustee, and chair- 
important commuttees 
committee of the Con- 
and Trust Council 


man of numerous 
He is on executive 
necticut Life Insurance 
and on LUTC committee of Bridgeport 
Life Underwriters Association. He is a 
former president of Connecticut associa- 
tion and was chairman of its legislative 
committee 

Isked by 
of his interesting 
because the 


The Gold Book to describe one 
one not 
or there 


cases he 
large 
unique sales technique, but as a 
striking example of how an 
keep in close touch with a 
act as an adviser in solving a 
problem confronting a woman. 
Mrs. Gilmore and I frequently spent 
vacations in a small town in Connecticut, 
where we knew most of the neighbors. 
Among them was a young couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. M., with two children who 
in 1940 were 4 and 5. Mr. M., who had 
worked as a toolmaker in a large fac- 
tory in an adjoining city, launched at 
outbreak of World War II in the tool 
and die business for himself, using part 
of his garage for that purpose. Soon the 
business expanded so he was running a 
small but up-to-date shop employing four 


gave 
volume was 
wus any 
can 
and 


business 


agent 
situation 


or five persons. 
As my social visits with that family 
had been brief I did mot know that Mr. 


Conserve Plant 


M. was uninsurable because of a heart 
condition, but it was so severe that he 
died suddenly in 1947. 

The death was a shock to the neigh- 
borhood. We were in Thomaston on the 
weekend following his demise and |] 
called upon the widow with an offer 
to be of any possible assistance in the 
settlement of her husband’s affairs. Wel- 
coming my visit and offer of advice she 
said she was baffled as to how to pro- 
ceed in this settlement. To me she 
turned over two life insurance poli- 
cies which had been purchased a couple 
of years before as well as giving me 
available information concerning her late 
husband’s affairs. 

I discovered that the policies, which 
had been used to procure a bank loan 
out of town at the time he started in 
business, were still assigned to this bank 
even though the loan had been retired. 
Normally, such an assignment would, of 
course, revoke the use of settlement op- 
tions by his widow but after lengthy 
correspondence with the insurance com- 
panv and two trips for a talk with the 
banker the options were made avail- 
able to her and the proceeds left under 
option to provide her with maximum 
income until the children were through 
with their educational needs. In addition, 
I arranged for her social security bene- 
fits, assisted her in securing prompt set- 
tlement of his estate and generally did 
all I could as a friend of the family. 

Buys Insurance 

It was during the course of this settle- 
ment that (Mrs. M. spoke of her inten- 
tions of continuing the business and the 
fact that now, since the children were 
dependent on her entirely, she would 
need some life insurance of her own. 
I made certain that she felt that she 
had enough income for premiums, and 
then provided her with a moderate 


amount of insurance which, again under 
settlement option, added to her other 
monthly income benefits would be suffi- 
cient to provide for the two children 
if she passed out of the picture. 

I did mot thereafter see Mrs. M. so 
frequently. However, about two years 
ago she telephoned one morning to say 
she was about to form a_ partnership 
with two of the employes and that she 
wanted my guidance on the type of part- 
nership papers and agreement that 
should be drawn. I arranged a con- 
venient time to meet and during that 
discussion, found that she had actually 
been operating as a partnership without 
any formal partnership papers, since her 
husband’s death; that she was actively 
engaged in the business herself handling 
all bookkeeping and _ correspondence. 
The net result was that I got her at- 
torney to formulate the necessary part- 
nership agreement and then suggested 
a buy and sell agreement to be backed 
up with life insurance. At this point I 
met with strenuous opposition from one 
of the partners as they were contemplat- 
ing building a new plant and would need 
all of their surplus and free income for 
this purpose. 


Insurance Backs Up Agreement 


In discussing this »ossibility, she ad- 
mitted that her lending institution had 
been unwilling to advance as much as 
she felt was needed for this new building 
and I then made the statement that, with 
the life insurance to back up such an 
agreement, she would have less dif- 
ficulty in securing the amount needed. 
We proceeded on this basis, making 
out cross-ownership applications for 
$15,000 on each life and without com- 
plicating the matter of the agreement 
by letting it wait until we actually had 
the policies. I took pains to point 
out that the attorney would have to 
know their exact numbers and amounts. 
The policies were issued, put into effect, 
and an agreement was drawn. I then 
went back with the hesitant partner 
to the original bank he had approached 





ROBERT C. GILMORE, JR. 


and had no difficulty in obtaining a com- 
mitment for the full amount that they 
required for building purposes. This 
completely changed the attitude of this 
one partner. 
Doubles the Insurance 

In visiting the new plant last year 
shortly after it opened we discussed 
better valuation for each interest in 
the light of the plant’s increased busi- 
ness and larger obligations. This re- 
sulted in doubling the insurance on each 
life. The case was finished with a small 
additional amount of personal life and 
with a total of $93,000 having been writ- 
ten. I am confident that none of this 
insurance would have been placed by any 
agent, even a local one in the town, 
who did not sincerely take the time and 
consultation needed to assist a sorely 
troubled widow with the minute details 
involved after her husband’s death. 
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INSURANCE 
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William Morrison 
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Ormsby Was a Plant Engineer 


Ormsby, 
Life, 


general agent, 
Portland, Ore., 


George W. 
Mutual Benefit 


didn’t enter life insurance until he was 
35, As a student in engineering science 
at Armour 


Institute of Technology, 





GEORGE W. ORMSBY 


Illinois Institute of Tech- 
learned to analyze 
through 


Chicago (now 
nology), he and to 
think problems in mechanical 
engineering. That funda- 
mental training, applied to the life in- 


surance business, 


and chemical 


has been an excellent 
euide in counseling with clients about 
their personal estate and business prob- 
lems. 

from Tech in 1936 
for five months as a metal- 
lurgist in the open hearth at Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Co. plant in Gary, Ind. 
“From the first day of employment,” he 
said to The Gold Book, 


my interest 


Upon graduation 


he worked 


“it was apparent 
Was in people and not in 


things. The routine of punching a clock 


before and after each shift became a 
greater task each day. This, plus the 
feeling of confinement when entering 


the plant, prompted me to seek other 


employment.” 
Became Lubrication Engineer 

Through a series of competitive ex- 
aminations he qualified for employment 
in the lubrication engineering depart- 
ment of Standard Oil of Indiana. He 
there 10 years. As a lubrication 
engineer selling both the products and 
services of the company to large indus- 
trial plants of all kinds he learned to 
mix with people and to sell in a com- 
petitive market. 

Mr. Ormsby began to think more of 
creating his own security when in Octo- 
ber, 1945, he began sharing the respon- 
sibilities of management. As_ assistant 
secretary and plant engineer of John L. 
Fead & Sons in Port Huron, Mich., he 
had a greater realization that true. se- 
curity is the result of self-initiated en- 
terprise and activity. As he began to 
evaluate his own abilities coupled with 
his past experiences he decided to em- 
bark in an entirely new field. 

When in November, 1949, he moved 
into Pittsburgh, a strange city for him, 
he had no preconceived ideas which 
might tend to restrict solicitation of any 
type of person. Instead, it became es- 
sential for him to again establish himself 
in a new community. Previous interest 
and participation in such organizations 
as Rotary International, Chamber of 
Commerce and Parent-Teachers associa- 


Was 





tions helped to establish the necessary 
contacts. He became a leading represen- 
tative of Mutual Benefit Life on basis 
of a large volume of production, In 1950 
he was made supervisor for Pittsburgh 
agency under John A. Erskine, general 
agent. In July, 1952, he moved to Port- 
land, Ore., as general agent of Mutual 
3enefit Life for state of Oregon. 


Was 25 Years in Banking Field 


After being graduated from Phillips 


Andover Academy and Dartmouth Col- 


lege Brooks C. White, Providence, R. L., 
Massachusetts Mutual, entered the com- 
mercial banking field on a full-time basis, 
serving his apprenticeship at the First 


National Bank of Boston where he was 


Ouit Athletic Coaching To Be Agent 


John C. 
manager, 
outstanding 


Hoekje, Ir., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Wisconsin National 
athlete in a 


district 
Life, was an 
Michigan college and school, and an un- 
usually successful athletic coach when he 
that field in June, 1951, 
insurance. It proved a 
part 


retired from 
and entered life 
successful business move on_ his 
as he paid for $500,000 his first 

Mr. Hoekje was born and reared in 
Kalamazoo. In 1942 he 
Officer Training (V-12) program of the 
Marine Corps and later received training 


year. 


enlisted in the 


at Paris Island, New River and Quan- 
tico. In 1945 when he was discharged 


he returned to Western Michigan Col- 
lege to complete his degree and then 
started Comstock High 
School, community. 


coaching at 
a suburban 
Proved a Great Coach 
Successive moves upwards in the state 
coaching ranks found him at East Grand 
Rapids from 1947 to 1950 and Flint Cen- 
tral in 1950-51. Hoekje had played 


basketball for State High and _ later 
Western Michigan College with a team 
that won in Madison Square Garden, 
New York. While a student he coached 
tennis at State High and produced a 
team that won 10 of 11 matches and the 
state high school championship. Later 
with East Grand Rapids High School 
his team won the state tournament 
title. His “Pioneers” team had an 
overall five and a half years record in 
four sports of 105 wins, 30 losses and 
four ties. In 1949 the Grand Valley 
football conference title was won giving 
his school its first undefeated, untied 
season in its history. 

Hoekje, who stands 6 feet, 3 inches 
and weighs 200 pounds was an eight- 
letter man in high school; four in tennis, 
three in basketball and one in football. 

While at East Grand Rapids he met 
Myron S. Kirkpatrick, state manager 
of Wisconsin National and a resident 
there. It was Kirkpatrick who influenced 
him to enter life insurance. 

“My guiding idea was to get into an 
occupation that has no ‘ceiling’ and thus 
I made the move when the opportunity 
for both sales and management in my 
home town presented itself.” 








$10.000 


Business. 


Richard Caldwell 





MINIMUM 


Our newest policy—The Preferred Whole Life—will be attractive 
to the substantial life insurance buyer. (Minimum issued: $10,000). 
Ask for rate at any age and see for yourself. We solicit Surplus 


General Agent 


CALDWELL-TAYLOR AGENCY 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


1019 BROAD ST., NEWARK 2, N. J. 


Lester W. Taylor 
MArket 2-7615 
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H. G. SWANSON 


GENERAL AGENT 


BOB SWANSON, C.L.U. 


ASSOCIATE GENERAL AGENT 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Telephone HArrison 7-8090 
3300 Board of Trade Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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employed in various departments from 
July, 1929, to November, 1939. He left 
there to become the executive officer of a 
Massachusetts bank where he 
January 1, 1949. During 


western 
remained until 


vA 


BROOKS C. WHITE 


that period he served on several 
mittees of Massachusetts Bankers 


com- 
Asso- 
ciation and for one year was chairman 
of the Bank Management Commission. 
In addition, he was active in the Robert 
Morris Associates (Bank Credit Men’s 
Association), serving on board of Gov- 
ernors of the New England Chapter and 
being one of the founders and the first 
president of the Connecticut Valley 
Chapter and president of the local clear- 
ing house. His activities included con- 
nections with the local Community 
Chest, hospital and war bond campaigns. 

After approximately 25 years, includ- 
ing part-time during his se rp years, in 
the commercial banking field he felt that 
such ability he had could be used to 
better use in some other field, and as a 
result he picked life insurance. He 
went with the Roderick Pirnie Agency 
of Massachusetts Mutual in Providence 
August 1, 1950, and has made a good 
record. 


Was Sales Manager 


For Escalator Company 

R. B. Perry, with Kansas City Life in 
Kansas City. Mo., was educated at Uni- 
versity of Kansas where he got a B.A. 
degree and also studied law there for a 
year; then studied sales and manage- 
ment at Southern Methodist University. 
In 1935 he entered sales work and for 
several years was sales manager for 
Multiscope, Inc., which manufactures es- 
calators for stores, hotels, bus terminals 
and other buildings. In 1950 the Multi- 


scope, Inc., was purchased and its fac- 
tories and offices moved to Brooklyn. 
Perry decided not to move East and 


resigned. 

An owner of life insurance, he began 
to think of that business as a career and 
started working for Kansas City Life in 
December, 1950, first of his calls being 
in January, 1951, after taking training. 
During his first year he paid for $583,000 
of which a lot proved to be business in- 
surance. Because of his former experi- 
ence in business his Nrospecting devel- 
oped in the direction of business men 
His average sale in 1951 was $13,000. He 
paid for 45 cases last year. He regards 
life insurance as the most rewarding 
occupation for a man with business tal- 
ent but constant study and good work 
habits are a necessity for meeting suc- 
cess. 
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The Million Dollar Round Table Writes More Than 100 Lives a Year 


The Million Dollar Round Table now in the pres amble of by-laws which said James T. Dockery, Davenport, Iowa, 
has 1.065 members. Walter N. Hiller, i” part: “In the belief that the develop- Equitable of Iowa, is a native of Chi- 
eke : Fe tee a are! > ment of an organization for outstanding cago, who went to ‘high school there. In 
Chicago, Penn Mutual, is oe ore Ol life underwriters who produce large 1938 he was graduated from St. Bene- 
the 1952 Round Table, and William T.  yolume of business will result in sub- dicts College, Atchison, Kan., with an 
Earls, general agent, Cincinnati, Mutual — stantial benefits to the general public, A.B. degree. He coached football and 
Benefit Life, will succeed him in that to the institution of life insurance and basketball at Ward High School, Kan- 

sas City, Kan., 1938 and 1939. In 1940 
_ he came to St. Ambrose College, Daven- 
port and coached football and basketball 
until 1941 when he enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps and was discharged in 1945 as 
a first lieutenant. He entered life insur- 
ance with Equitable of lowa in Decem- 
ber, 1945, and has written more than 
100 lives each year, averaging above 
$500,000 annually. He has been a mem- 
ber of the company’s President’s Club 
each year. 

In telling why he entered life insur- 
ance he said to The Gold Book: 

“Though | enjoyed coaching and 
teaching very much, | decided not to 
return to this work after leaving the 
Marines. I was interested in getting 
into the type of work that would provide 
an opportunity for a young man‘to de- 
pend upon his own ability for his suc- 
cess or failure. Upon investigating, I 
found the life insurance business offer- JAMES DOCKERY 
ing this opportunity because it possessed 
a real challenge to a person to discipline their financial programs. I have been 
himself to set up a regular schedule of extremely happy in my work. Along 
work and to stick to it. Though this with providing a satisfactory income, the 
was the real reason for making the business has enabled me to spend suffi- 





change at the time, I found other ap- cient time with my wife and six young- 

a ‘ Ale ee ; peals just as interesting—such as the  sters, and to give me an opportunity to 

WILLIAM T. EARLS WALTER N. HILLER real joy and satisfaction that comes from participate in religious and civic activi- 
Chairman, 1953 Chairman, 1952 serving others by assisting them with _ ties. 





fice. The Round Table w: rganized i >mselves eee ce : 
55 nad —— Daal ¥ “Cl: “| Mi Bpig oi eae a one qualification. He must certify with the When he has qualified for three con- 
25 years ago when Paul L. ark, now illion Dollar Round Table of Nationa figures furnished by the home office of secutive years or three years out of 


-siden l ancock, wa chairman Inderwriters has . . 
president, John Hancock, s Association of Life Underwriters has companies with which he placed busi- four he becomes a life member. 
of NALU program at that association’s been formed.” Aree ae 3 cae 
os Tiare gens cei seg gl sooo ara a iN ul lificati ness that he has written in excess of Member of Round Table w riting most 
annual conventio = : ariz re are the qualific< B: oe ait Ee . 
/ apt cong nay ang te ir nae P un ; - here are the og iC , 1onS $1,000,000 of life insurance in accordance production for some years is A. J 
o ne er he business not ac- or membership: in general, to be in : Ty ener ; f T . . awe ee 
i 2 with the qualification rules of the Table. Ostheimer, 3rd, Philadelphiz 
quainted with the MDRT the explana- the Round Table one tnust first belong ‘ j an. 








tion of the organization can be found to NALU for the entire period of his 





L. W. TAYLOR AGENCY 


LOW COST 75 West Front St., Red Bank, N. J. 





Without an “IF” 


ia ile i Specialists in the Accident and Health field. If you have 


a difficul case to place we have the market for it. Also un- 
Our PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE Policy excelled Group A. & H. facilities. We invite comparison. 


$10,000. (Minimum) — $209.50 a year — At Age 35 
NEWARK OFFICE: 1019 Broad Street 


x * *&k * Phone: MArket 2-7615 











. . . Sensational Guaranteed Cost! 
. . . Income Riders up to $50. per $1,000.! 
. . . Issued Standard and Sub-standard! 


. . . Issued to Foreign Residence and Travel Risks! 
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PROGRESSIVE assistance 
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JAMES F. MacGRATH, JR. AGENCY 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


In the City of New York Continental American Life Insurance Co. 
84 William Street New York 38 66 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-7865 MAin 4-8250 
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Univ. of Connecticut Schools 


(Continued from Page 92) 


represent both sides of controversial 
questions and to provoke thought and 
discussion on all phases of a given topic. 

The men live in modern, comfortable 
dormitories and eat their meals in the 


LAURENCE J. ACKERMAN 


university cafeteria. In addition to the 
business of learning, there are oppor- 
tunities for sports, social events, the 
renewal of acquaintances, and the ac- 
quisition of a host of new friends. 

The benefits—direct and indirect—de- 
rived from the businessmen’s schools 
are legion. From the point of view of 
the university, these adventures in adult 
education represent one of the greatest 
services a state university can provide 
for the taxpayers. The reputation and 
prestige of any university rest upon its 
relationships with the public. When that 
publicity which is sent out from the 
Union, as well as the Canadian prov- 
inces, the influence of the university is 
widespread. 

More specifically, the university gains, 
as it becomes better known, in enroll- 
ments, in enlarged opportunities for 
ilacement of its graduates, and in the 
number of scholarships and prizes which 
are offered to students by business, pro- 
fessional and industrial groups. 


Prestige of Students Enhanced 


From the viewpoint of the men who 
participate in these schools and _insti- 
tutes, their prestige is enhanced by the 
publicity which is sent out from the 
schools to their home-town newspapers. 
They demonstrate their own wisdom in 
“learning from the experience of others” 
as they attend the formal class sessions 
and chat informally with some of the 
greatest leaders in their chosen profes- 
sion. And they not infrequently learn of 
business opportunities which are ad- 
vancements in their careers. 

From the viewpoint of industry, this 
growth in professionalization on the part 
of individuals brings about a strength- 
ening and raising of the standards of 
business in general. The whole, being 
admittedly the sum of its parts, is en- 
hanced by any contribution to its in- 
ternal improvement. 

So, year by year, the businessmen’s 
schools continue to help men and women 
measure their professional growth and 
find the answers to the many problems 
which arise during the course of the 
year’s work, and in so doing find that 
they are training leaders who frequently 
go out into other areas of the coun- 
try and establish—more businessmen’s 
schools! 


Perseverance is more efficacious than 
violence and many things which cannot 
be overcome when they stand together, 
yield themselves up when taken little by 
little —Sartorius. 





Broadcasts on Radio Free Europe; 
Attended 3 Czarist Military Schools 


William John Tomingas, New York 
City. Mutual Life of New York, was 
born in Tallinn, capital of Estonia, was 
graduated from three military schools 
in Czarist Russia and fought in World 
War I as a Russian Imperial Navy 
lieutenant as a fighter pilot in the Bal- 
tic Fleet air division. When the Revo- 
lution occurred in 1917 he was vice 
president of the central committee for 
the organization of the Estonian Na- 
tional Army. After Estonia declared its 
independence in 1918 he became Secre- 
tary General of the Estonian foreign 
office meeting at Tartu Peace Confer- 
ence the Soviets with whom Estonia 
had had a two-year sanguinary war. He 
was secretary of Estonian Peace dele- 
gation. Then he took a respite to finish 
his education at London School of 
Economics and Political Science. Leav- 
ing that school he became general man- 
ager of three tobacco factories for 15 
years. 

In 1937 the Estonian Government 
switched him over to the broadcasting 
field and in 1941 the Soviets fired him 
for “incompatability with the Soviet so- 


When Germans occupied 
year he was taken to 
labor, In December, 
1944, he deserted; crossed the front and 
enlisted as a volunteer in the U. §S, 
Army serving in reconnaissance with the 
tank spearheads. After the war he was 
assigned to serve at U. S. Army head- 
quarters in Frankfurt and Heidelberg as 
economic investigator looking into hid- 
den foreign assets and cartel affiliations 
of the two largest German chemical con- 
cerns. 

A new turn in his life came when he 
was issued an immigration visa and 
landed in Boston May, 1949. In 1950 
he joined Mutual Life. 

In November last, upon request of the 
National Committee for a Free Europe, 
he was temporarily loaned by Mutual 
Life to broadcast on Radio Free E urope. 
to satellite countries in the fight against 
Communism. His last job before the 
Soviet invasion was as chief of the news 
department of the Estonian State Broad- 
casting Co. This company gave news 
and commentaries in seven languages 
which Tomingas was required to know— 


cialist system.” 
Estonia that 
Berlin for slave 





W. J. TOMINGAS 


Estonian, English, French, German, Rus- 
sian, Swedish and Finnish. 

Tomingas works for Radio Free Europe 
by day. At night he sells life insurance. 





acquainted. 





The Prudential’s 
hour of the day and every day of the year. 


Sickness and Accident coverages. 
and if you wish—give you Field help in 
You're always welcome at the Hudson County Agency. 


Joseph J. Nagle 
26 Journal Square, Jersey City 
JOurnal Square 4-5965 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


To Hudson County Insurance Brokers— 


Hudson County Agency is 


closing cases. 


PRUDENTIAL OPENS HUDSON COUNTY AGENCY 


New Agency in New Jersey offers 
expanded service to Brokers 


eager to serve you every 


We offer complete, prompt, courteous service on Life, Group, and 
Our experts will assist you with details— 


Come in and get 


WILLIAM H. KLINGBEIL 


Manager 


Suite 807, 26 Journal Square, Jersey City 


Assistant Managers 





Jay L. Kaplove 


State Capitol Bldg., Union City 


UNion 7-6868 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Was in Real Estate 


Newell D. Hartinger, Joseph E. Jones 
agency, Washington, D. C., United 
3enefit Life, was in the real estate busi- 
ness in Des Moines, Iowa, from 1936 to 
1942 following which he was in the Navy 
for two years. On leaving the service 
he went to Miami where he conducted 
his own business as a personnel coun- 
selor. In 1950 he came to Washington, 
went into real estate again, and in May, 
1951, joined Muntz Television where he 
broke existing sales records. He joined 
the ranks of life insurance salesmen in 
October, 1951, and has made a success. 
In the first seven months of this year 
he has produced $412,904 of business. 
Asked by The Gold Book why he en- 
tered this field he said: 

“The fact that my father had lapsed 
three life insurance policies prior to his 
death had something to do with it as it 
resulted in the loss of his entire estate. 


Taught in Two Colleges 


Before World War II. Alfred J. 
Hunkin, South Coventry, Conn., Phoenix 
Mutual Life, was a teller and bookkeep- 
er in the Chase National Bank. In the 
war Mr. Hunkin was federalized with 
the Seventh Regiment, later commis- 
sioned and was quite seriously wounded 
in the Anzio beach-head engagement in 
Italy. In that action 19 men in Hunkin’s 
outfit were killed. 

“During recovery I had plenty of 
time to ponder about my future,” he 
said to The Gold Book. “So I went back 
to school to find a way to serve. I tried 
actuarial science; was temporarily side- 
tracked into tez aching English literature 
and composition- —University of Michigan 
and University of Connecticut. Then I 
met Hy May of Phoenix Mutual who 
demonstrated to me how I could help 
young men put morals into action instead 
of merely teaching or preaching the 
moral way. I became convinced that life 
insurance is primarily a moral thing, a 
means to a moral end.” 





From July 3, 1951, to August 1, 1952, Pal <uttiad Another reason why life insurance as a 
he sold 74 cases resulting in a paid for ALFRED J. HUNKIN career appealed to me was that it did not Porter Studios 
production of $414,994. require immediate cash as a starting NEWELL D. HARTINGER 

Mr. Hunkin is secretary of the rial Library, and is on board of Coven- point and | would be in a business which 
Coventry Planning and Zoning commit- try Property Owners Association. He is is not subject to the vagaries of supply 
tee, president of the Coventry Men’s a member of the American Association and demand, or shortage or over supply concerned I know it is always in demand 
Club, trus‘ee of Booth-Dimock Memo- of University Professors. of prospects. As far as insurance is and that the supply is always available.” 








Progress Report 
TO OUR BROKERS AND AGENTS 





] 
* One of the fastest growing 


life insurance companies 
in America! 


Subject 
WOLFF AGENCY'S BEST YEAR TO DATE 







--eEven in the hot, humid days of August 
you cheered us by turning in a tremendous 
paid-for volume of OVER $800,000. It was 
our biggest month since becoming General 
Agents of Postal Life in 1948! 


---For the first eight months of 1952 we 
proudly point to over $3,700,000 in new 
paid-for business, and over $14,000,000 
paid-for to date...all brokerage business. 


--eFurthermore, we are ahead of 1951 by 
over 12%. 


The Outlook 


--eFor all brokers and surplus writers who 
decide to do business with this Agency of 
Postal Life, we promise the BEST in policy 
contracts - and personal, friendly co- 
operation in closing sales. You will be 
identified with the Leading agency of one 
of the fastest growing life insurance 


*One of the reasons why— 


Now your “over-age” clients can 
get Term Insurance —important 
when a partner or stockholder in a 


companies in America! 
Business Insurance case is over 55. Alin Wolf ieee denat 
, 
Ask for Postal Life’s Memo #62 on the new 


Special Term. When issued at ages 51-60, the Term Chuihes Svibel Assoc. General Agent 
period is 15 years! 


*For the reasons that will interest YOU most, write- 
Roy A. Foan ALVIN WOLFF AGENCY 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ee 150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-9207 
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Won Distinguished Flying Cross 


John C. Bogue of the John R. Chap- 
man agency, Home Life, Los Angeles, 
attended University of Southern Califor- 
nia on an athletic scholarship and was 
active in many campus organizations. 
He went into military service after leav- 
ing college, becoming a medium bomber 
pilot in the European theatre and was 
discharged as a captain after flying 44 
bombardment missions. He _ received 
Distinguished Flying Cross and seven 
air medals. He planned and led the first 
allied training raid over Rome. He was 
returned to the United States to pro- 
duce training films with the First Mo- 
tion Picture Unit and also wrote, staged 
and directed a weekly Air Force pro- 
eram that was broadcast on a coast to 
coast network. 

Bogue’s first civilian employment fol- 
lowing the war was with Senator John 
\. Hastings in a literary capacity. At 
that time Hastings was working on a 
proposed reorganization of the Long Is- 
land Railroad. One of Bogue’s assign- 
ments was to ghost-write a book for 
Hastings which subsequently was pub- 
lished. Bogue returned to Los Angeles 
where he acted as literary agent in the 
motion picture field and the same time 
gvhost-wrote a daily syndicated column 
for one of the Hollywood stars. 

He was attracted to life insurance 
because he felt certain this business 
would bring him increased income and 





JOHN C. BOGUE 


more permanence than he found in his 
former occupations. He is still interested 
in athletics and plays regularly at Los 
Angeles Tennis Club with stars of na- 
tional stature. 


Was Successful Salesman in Oil Field 


Kenneth C. Hathaway, district mana- 
ger, Northwestern National Life at St. 
Cloud, Minn., had an extensive experi- 
ence in the oil business before becom- 
ing a life insurance man. It started 
when he joined Deep Rock Oil Corpora- 
tion, Tulsa, Okla.. in 1927, as a super- 
visor and bulk station salesman. His 
work was to supervise their employes in 
Deep Rock’s wholesale bulk plants and 
also to work sales from those points. 
His territory at the time was North Da- 
kota and then he performed same type 
of work in both Dakotas and Minne- 
sota. He was moved to Minnesota in 
1937 as tank car salesman in the job- 
bing department. He called on and sold 
many independent petroleum jobbers. 

In 1945 Mr. Hathaway left Deep Rock 
to become a Northwestern National 
agent in Willmar, Minn. His relations 
with Deep Rock had been satisfactory, 
salary and treatment good, but reasons 
for his change were these: he grew tired 
of traveling and he felt he was unable 
to save money in his job. Two of his 
daughters were about to enter college 
and he could not finance their education 
in his position. He knew there was or- 
dinarily no advantage in changing from 
one job to another, and that the only 
answer was to go into business for him- 
self. He had not thought about life in- 
surance until at a social gathering one 
evening in St. Cloud where Hathaway 
was living at the time he met W. T. Mc- 
Hugh, now dead, who was district mana- 
ger at St. Cloud for Northwestern Na- 
tional. McHugh suggested a life insur- 
ance career and Hathaway thought it 
over for six months until he became con- 
fident he could make good on a commis- 
sion paying type of job. 

Enters Life Insurance 

Hathaway joined the company in Will- 
mar, Minn. Northwestern National has 
several training periods which new 
agents take, so for the next six months 
he spent several weeks in school but 
was able to produce $750,000 in his first 
full year in the business, sales not in- 
cluding any Group insurance. 

“The only investment I made was 
$19.75 for my sales kit,” he told The 
Gold Book. “I have never made less 
than $10,000 a year take-home pay since 


I entered insurance and have sometimes 
made $15,000.” 

When McHugh died in 1949 Hathaway 
moved back to St. Cloud as district 
manager, but still stays in personal pro- 


KENNETH C. HATHAWAY 


duction writing about half as much 
business as he did as an agent. The dis- 
trict did $1,600,000 last year and will pass 
$1,750,000 this year. 
_ “To me there is nothing like the life 
insurance business in getting results if 
one be willing and able to meet the 
required standards. These include effi- 
cient control of work, giving as much 
time to one’s own business as if on a 
salary working for someone else, apply- 
ing oneself to learning the business, 
playing fair with clients and company 
and servicing the business after writing 
it. An agent should also be part of his 
community, socially and civically, and 
not be reluctant to mix with people.” 
One of Mr. Hathaway’s daughters has 
graduated from college as a medical 
technician and the other is a student at 
the University of Minnesota. 
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HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL ‘f f 


AND BASKETBALL 


A new and improved protection plan 
for high school athletic teams. 


1. $250 Death & Dismemberment 
$250 Medical Expense Reimbursement 
Football—$10 Deductible—$9.90 per Player 
Basketball—No Deductible—$4.75 per Player 


2. $500 Death & Dismemberment 
$500 Medical Expense Reimbursement 
Football—$10 Deductible—$1 1.00 per Player 
Basketball—No Deductible—$5.50 per Player 


All Forms of A. & Vi. Exclusively 
thra Brokers and Agents 


KEANE & WARNER, inc. 


General Agents 


AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY 
Reading, Pa. 


150 Broadway - - - - = New York 38, N. Y. 
Phone: WOrth 4-3670 
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Was Secretary of Kentucky Governor 


Elsie Doyle, Cincinnati agency, Union 
Central Life, and a member of Million 
Dollar Round Table, entered the business 
world by serving as secretary to the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, later being employed 
in the office of the State Insurance De- 
partment. Her next employment was 
with the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
as a home service consultant which again 
brought, her into constant contact with 
the public. Following that she was 
affiliated with the Crane & Breed Co., 
handling credit and collections, calling 
on funeral directors in the entire East- 
ern half of the United States. 

Never forgetting her first contact with 
the insurance industry—while with the 
Insurance Department of Kentucky— 
she decided to become an agent. Since 
then she has been unusually active in 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and local associations and with 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of which she was chairman. She 
was also chairman of women’s committee 
of recent convention of NALU, A mem- 
ber of the faculty of Purdue University 
Annual Institute for Women of Life In- 
surance Marketing she has re-discovered 
the old precept that perhaps the best 
way to learn is to teach others. 

Mrs. Doyle has also achieved profes- 
sional standing in the field of music as 
a vocalist, both in concert and radio, 
and is still interested in that field, but 
now as an avocation. She has worked 
extensively in support of such community 
endeavors as Red Cross, Community 
Chest, Salvation Army and _ Parent- 
Teachers Association both  adminis- 


British Bar Member, Bonser 
Came Here as Pilot Student 


JIM BONSER 


Jim Bonser, Albany, Ga., National Life 
of Vermont, born in England and who 
studied law in his father’s London 
firm and at King’s College, London Uni- 
versity, joined Royal Air Force as a 
radar mechanic, later taking flying train- 
ing for pilot work. This led to his 
coming to America where he followed 
the naval cadet course at St. Louis and 
Pensacola. Finally, he graduated as PBY 
pilot in 1944. After his Air Force dis- 
charge in January, 1946, he continued law 
training and was graduated at London 
Bar in 1947. His sister had married an 
American and he was fascinated by the 
country. He came to Georgia where his 
sister lived and has made this his home 
here since. His first job was office clerk 
in a small hosiery mill; then he had ex- 
perience selling correspondence courses. 
He entered life insurance in April, 1949, 
paid for $250,000 during his first year 
and is in his company’s Leaders Club. 





C. Jos. Malott Portrait 
ELSIE DOYLE 


tratively and in the field—the necessary 
door-to-door canvassing, 

Her understanding and sympathy with 
the problems of youth are undoubtedly 
the result of experience. She has raised 
three sons: one a West Point graduate, 
another employed in commercial adver- 
tising and the third is a student at 
Miami University. 


Klefeker Became Agent in 
1949; Is Member of MDRT 


Charles F. Klefeker, Newark, Con- 
necticut Mutual, a graduate of Notre 
Dame, was for 18 years in sales depart- 
ment of Bloomer Bros. Co., manufactur- 
ers of food product packages and when 
he quit to join Connecticut Mutual he 
was covering this territory: Philadelphia 
and eastern Pennsylvania, southern New 
Jersey, Delaware, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and eastern Virginia. 





CHARLES F. KLEFEKER 


Desire to get away from continuous 
travel was one of the motivations which 
drew him into life insurance. Further- 
more, he has always been interested in 
matters of finance. He is a member of 
the 1952 Million Dollar Round Table 
and won the George F. B. Smith Award 
for being Connecticut Mutual leader in 
conservation from May 1, 1950, to De- 
cember 31, 1951. He has had no lapses 
since entering life insurance. Mr. 
Klefeker is a member of Rotary, New- 
ark Country Club, Elks and has worked 
on Community Chest campaigns. 
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STATE-MUTUAL-LIFE 


Incorporated 1844 














ALERT LIFE INSURANCE BROKERS 


give very careful consideration to many factors before they finally decide where they 
will place their business. Generally, no single plus or minus is strong enough to influence 
a decision; it usually takes a combination of Company reputation, variety of contracts, 
underwriting liberalities and generous commission scales. It is also important to have 
local coverage available through agencies well equipped to meet the insurance needs of the 
broker speedily and pleasantly. State Mutual Life Assurance Company of Worcester. 
Massachusetts, is proud of its close relationship with general insurance brokers, as well 
as agents of other companies having surplus business to place on both ordinary and group. 


Non-Medical Privileges, 


liberal limits, wide range of coverages including juvenile, substandard issues up to 500% 
mortality, complete group protection including group permanent are just a few of the 
advantages of a State Mutual brokerage contract. 


Complete Coverage 


and unsurpassed service are available through any one of our six conveniently located 
agencies in the Greater New York area. Inquiries are invited and prompt attention will 
be given to all of your “life” problems. 


Louis A. Cerf, Jr. . . . . . . . 90 John St., New York 38 WOrth 4-3891 
Harold Cole .... . . . 144 Montague St., Brooklyn 2 MAin 5-3506 
Timothy W. Foley . . . . 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 MUrray Hill 3-4417 
Fred M. Selling . .. . . . . 15 Park Row, New York 38 COrtlandt 7-3564 
John W. Wood, C.L.U. . . . . 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. MArket 3-2717 
Gerald H. Young, C.L.U. . . . . 225 Broadway, New York 7 BArclay 7-7700 





AN OLD COMPANY WITH A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 
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What Women Agents Are Selling 


This symposium briefly summarizes the sales operations of a number 
of representative and successful women agents in various parts of the 
country. The material was gathered for The Gold Book by Margaret L. 
Whelpley, Portland, Maine, Connecticut Mutual Life. 


Miriam Murdock, Kansas City 
New York Life 


As manager of the bond department 
of a downtown Kansas City bank | 
learned that people will talk more freely 
to a stranger about their personal af 
fairs than they will to a friend, but only 
after confidence has been established. 

That gets attention 
more doors, than all the 
approaches put together. Every 
person I meet wants an improvement in 
his or her tax situation if it can be done 
without violating Goverment regulations. 

bout 50% of people with money are 
amazed to learn hei must 


i 


ittle word, “taxes” 





faster, opens 


ne 
saies 


that their estates 


pay a heavy penalty for their success in 


case of death. So by using a few well 
chosen words over the ‘phone it isnt 
difficult to make an appointment. A sus- 


1 


pect can be qualified on the ‘phone in 
this first interview, thereby paving the 
way for a real interview. If 
the prospect shows a sincere interest | 
the medical as the first step. 
s to my getting the necessary 
for presentation of an in- 


business 


suggest 
That le: 
information 





telligent plan. This is backed up by the 
next 


| 
policy 


| which I take on my call. 





Miriam Murdock Minna Hensley 


Minna Hensley, Salina, Kan. 
General Agent, Franklin 
When I became an agent a decade ago 
my first clients were the young people 
for whom I had done special favors 
From those first policyholders has come 
all of my business, a true endless chain 
of gold. After sale is made and 
tract delivered I ask for names of two 
persons who might be interested in a 
plan similar to that I sold. It has been 


con 


} 
1 








a successful procedure. Our company 
has five “specials” with which we cat 
solve most of our prospect’s problems 
and I usually sell one of them. If my 
prospect wants the usual plan of insur 
ance we have rate book full of poli- 
cies. My ratio of closes to interviews is 


high. My clients are my best informers 

of 

Nell F. Burns, Birminghan, Ala. 
New England Mutual 


90% of my 


prospe cits. 


Approximately business 


comes from Pension Trusts and Insured 
Profit- Sharing Plans, either directly 
from such plans or as a direct bi-prod 
uct of them. I do no solicitation at all 
except in those fields. Before I got into 
pensions in 1945 I obtained practically 


all of my business from programming 
I have found old policyholders my best 
cooperators. 

Although I am primarily in life insur 
ance I have other interests which take 
up time. I own and operate a small 
office building for doctors and a building 
of furnished apartments. Both buildings 





are near the heart of the large medical 
center in Birmingham. I personally su- 
pervise all redecoration and_ general 
maintenance of both buildings and 
grounds. Pigging around in shrubbery 
and cultivating rare plants is a fasci- 
nating pastime of mine. 


Jennie B. Hunter, Amarillo, Tex. 
General American 

For 38 years I taught school and have 
a Master’s degree from Colorado State 
College, Greeley. As a teacher of mathe- 
matics I became interested in insurance 
and became a part-time agent for my 
company, later becoming full-time. In 
1951 I made the Leadership Club. I am 
president of the Daughters of the Con- 








Jennie B. Hunter 


Nell F. Burns 


federacy, belong to the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, keep books 
for the Amarillo Knife and Fork Club 
and the North Amarillo Kiwanis Club. 
My husband, a busy man, and I take lots 
of enjoyment in our work. 

Many of my prospects and clients 
were teachers with whom I[ worked or 
were my students. Some are old enough 
to have families which need insurance. 
I write a lot of juvenile insurance and 
mortgage cancellation and have a num- 
ber of “Life Paid-up at 65.” I make 
good use of the company’s direct mail 


= 
material. 


Ethel B. Karene, New York City 
Union Central 

1 write from 80 to 120 lives a year 

with an average per life of $8,000. My 

work consists of very little Estate Plan- 


ning although I offer that service to 
any client of sufficient wealth to war- 
rant it. [sell largely through family 


needs and single package presentations. 
Most of the sales are to lower and 
middle class groups—the blue collar 
workers. As languages come easily for 
me—Spanish, French, Greek and Italian 

| work through and with a language 
and cultural group pattern. My clients 
come largely through recommendation 


and I believe in and seek centers of 
influence within a particular language 
speaking group. Clients sense that | 


understand their cultural habits, ideals 
and ideas. I keep constantly in touch 
with birthday cards, age change notifica- 
tions, circularization and = mailing of 
blotters. 

My lapse ratio in 250 cases has been 
two cases which were beyond conserva- 
tion. Because of the income brackets 
with which I work I feel the use of more 
than a single package idea would con 
fuse them. I solve the most outstanding 


problem with a package, leaving the way 
open for a return. My principal goal is 
the writing of more insurance for more 
people. 


Sabel K. Bruce, Dallas 
John Hancock 

For 14 vears I was a brokerage super- 
visor in Dallas in which connection I 
met many of the businessmen in the 
area where I operate. In March, 1951, 
I joined the Ricks Strong agency of 
John Hancock as brokerage supervisor 
and have combined those duties with 
personal selling. learn in each case 
all about a family and its domestic, eco- 
nomic and estate problems. Over the 
vears I have done considerable work 
in the Pension and_ Pension - Sharing 





Sabel K. Bruce 


Ethel B. Karene 


field and believe I am well informed 
as to the technical and actuarial work 
pertinent to such cases. And in life in- 
surance the more knowledge one has the 
easier to make the sale. In past year 
and a half I have written considerable 
business insurance, and that for estate 
tax purposes. 


Edwina MacGregor, Houston, Tex. 
Jefferson Standard 

The bulk of my business is obtained 
from a large Salary Savings franchise 
developed by me. I have serviced this 
for ten years and confidence of policy 
holders has made sales easy although 
most of them are not large. However, 
there are repeat orders when new needs 
arise. | make my contacts in the homes, 
hecome friends with the wives and chil- 
dren; pay many friendly visits which in- 
clude sitting down and drinking coffee 
in some of the homes. 

The types I sell depend upon the age 
of the prospect and the needs. To young 
men and women the thought of death 
has no appeal, but saving for the rainy 
day and for old age strikes a responsive 
chord. To such prospects I sell 20- 


Margaret L. Whelpley 

Miss Whelpley entered life insur- 
ance in December, 1945, as a full- 
time agent of Connecticut Mutual in 
Portland. Six times she has qualified 
| for the Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table and for each of last five years 
| has won the National Quality Award. 

After leaving high school and spend 
ing a year in business college educa 
tion she became a private secretary, 
| last position before entering insur 
ance being office manager and recep 
tionist for Governor of Maine. She is 
a past president of Portland Club of | 
Business and Professional Women. 
has been active in Community Chest, 








YWCA and in basketball. She offi 
ciated at 58 women’s basketball games 
last winter. She is first vice presi- | 


dent of Southern Maine Life Under- 
writers Association. 

Miss Whelpley is an outdoors gir] 
who likes fishing and hunting. Her 
work with young women, particularly 
those she has met through basketball, | 
| has been “to have them schooled now | 
so they make sure that their future | 
lives, that of their husbands and fami- 
lies, will be adequately protected “ 








insurance.” 














MARGARET L. WHELPLEY 


Payment Endowment at 60 or 65. To 
heads of families I sell family income or 
mortgage. I have the basic policy on 
Ordinary Life, preferably participating. 
It appeals to the prospect that he doen’ 
have to die to win. 


Mary H. Macaulay, Toronto 
Manufacturers Life 


Since I specialize in Succession Duties, 


Pension Plans and Business insurance 
I find my prospects mainly among 
women with business interests or es- 


tate problems. There are many women 
in Toronto interested in those subjects 
The type of insurance, of course, is de 
termined by the problem and circum- 
stances of my prospect: Ordinary life 
for business insurance, pension trust or 





Edwina MacGregor Mary H. Macaulay 


Group pension for company retirement 
plans, and for estate problems such as 
gifts or succession duties, one of sev- 
eral contracts may be most suitable, de- 
— on the specific problem to be 
solved. 


Ethel M. Wood, CLU, Cleveland 
Equitable Life of lowa 


I sell many old policyholders. New 
contacts are largely through — club, 


sorority or alumni. organizations. To 
this group I add names found in news- 
papers or house organs. 

Income Endowment I sell to younger 
women and to many older women, too, 


who are insurable. However, to the 
older women with sufficient insurance, 
or who are uninsurable, I sell Annual 


Premium Annuity. [ usually recommend 
to the younger women a contract which 
includes $5,000 insurance and_ provides 
$50 a month income at age 65. Older 
women buy in terms of what they can 
afford to save. About 90% of my sales 
are these Income Endowments or An- 
nual Premium annuities, most of the 
buyers being business or professional 
women. 


Chrystal C. Starr, Atlanta 
Penn Mutual 
My work in insurance started as secre 
tary to Bill Starr of Penn Mutual. In 
1948 and most of 1949 I did nothing but 
(Continued on Page 180) 
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Eighty-five years have passed since February 9, 1867, when the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and ‘its field representa- 
tives have served well and faithfully the essential life insurance needs 
of policyholders and prospects. The company’s sound, progressive man- 
agement, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field force, have 
contributed to the ever increasing prestige of Life Insurance as an in- 


stitution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges a strict and continu- 
ing adherence to the spirit of trusteeship which has dominated its every 


transaction with the insuring public. 


KQUITABLE 
Life Insurance Company 
OF LOW! 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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FIFTY-NINTH YEAR 
of Depen Lt SS sdie 
Ww 


% The State Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis is a mutual, legal-reserve company 
founded September 5, 1894 . . . Has paid 
$178.000.000 to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries Holds over $78,000,000 in Assets for 
their benefit... Has over $215,000,000 Insur- 


=: 


ance in Force . . . Writes male and female 
lives ages one day to sixty-five years on a wide 


range of up-to-date plans . . . Offers State Life 
Dependable Service through trained Repre- 
sentatives in twenty-one states . . . The State 
Life advances steadily in 1952 for another 
year of progress. 


Ww 
THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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As a leader in the non-cancellable 
disability field, we invite comparisons of 
benefits .. . of premiums . . . of service. 
But we especially welcome your atten- 
tion to the manner in which we treat the 
policyholder. 


we Hoa Revere oki 


INSURANCE 
WORCESTER 2, 


COMPANY 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Frank: Go Harrington. «... ..0000.00s05 s00c0ssosiess President 


Edward R. Hodgkins..... Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


ON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS e LIFE e 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 
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Former Owner of Large 
Dairy Farm 





CLARENCE N. NOVAK 


Clarence N. Novak, Kewaunee, Wis., 
who is with Wisconsin National Life, 
began to sell insurance part-time when 
he was operating a 200-acre dairy farm. 
He was owner of a herd of 54 Holstein 
cattle in addition to other animals. In 
1946 he sold his farm and became a full- 
time agent. In August, 1947, he attended 
University of Wisconsin studying a 
short course in life insurance under Prof. 
Ervin A. Gaumnitz. 

While Kewaunee is a small town, the 
surrounding community is composed otf 
dairy farmers. The number of persons 
on whom to call is limited, but Novak 
says he never runs out of prospects. His 
philosophy for success in life insurance 
selling is this: know where you are 
going, what to say when you get there; 
see prospects at the appropriate time; 
seriously attempt to control time of 
operations. It is evident, for instance, 
that the time to see a farmer prospect 
is not during the daytime when he is 
busy in the field, his wife being engaged 
in a multitude of home activities. The 
situation entirely changes at night when 
both have time to listen. 

A widower, Mr. Novak has two daugh- 
ters—Laurel Jean, 5, and Jane Ann, 3. 
He is a member of Kewaunee Rotary, a 
director of Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and in 1949 qualified for the Na- 
tional Quality Award. He belongs to his 
company’s Diamond Star Club. He also 
has a good accident and health income. 
His goal for new life insurance is $250,- 
QOO a year. 


Chose Insurance Instead 


of Medicine 


Frederic S, O’Hara, Springfield, IIl., 
Franklin Life, is a member of the fol- 
lowing YMCA, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, University of 
Missouri Alumni Association where he 
is on board of directors, University of 
Illinois Alumni Association, U. S. Naval 
Young Republicans of 


organizations: 


Reserve and 
Sangamon County. 

After serving in Navy as a pharmacist 
mate he entered college with the cur- 
riculum of pre-medical student. His de- 
gree was awarded in June, 1950, with a 
double major—one in chemistry and one 
in zoology.. But his desire for a medical 
career waned and he started looking 
for a field where he could enter business 
on a professional level. He joined Frank- 
lin Life and upon completion of his first 
year was made a member of its Quarter 
Million Dollar Club. He specializes in 
savings contracts and annuities in lieu 
of Ordinary contracts. 


Gray Former Funeral Home 
Director 





FRANK M. GRAY 

Frank M. Gray, 
Provident Mutual Life, while a student 
at the University of Iowa became inter- 
ested in funeral direction and embalm- 
ing and by 1940 was licensed as a mor- 
tician. After two years in the Navy he 
returned to work in the principal funeral 


Davenport. Iowa, 


home of his native town, Fort Madison, 
lowa. One of Davenport’s leading mor- 
ticians offered him a better position and 
he moved there in 1948. He became dis 
satished with his progress but did not 
have the capital to start a mortuary 
business of his own, so he looked into 
other careers. 

As funeral director he had seen in- 
numerable instances of death resulting 
in privation for families. Many sur- 
vivors had come to the funeral parlors 
with insurance checks to pay the ex 
penses and as a mortician he could not 
help but note how much the insurance 
agent had helped the family as usually 
the funeral expenses were only a frac- 
tion of the insurance proceeds. The 
more Gray studied the situation, the 
more convinced he was that insurance 
was the career he wanted. He certainly 
could see its unlimited possibilities. 

Mr. Gray has qualified for both of the 
Provident Mutual Round Table meetings 
which have been held since he joined 
the company. His production is steadily 
increasing. He has also been satisfying 
an inner urge to help people which he 
has felt since leaving college. 





FREDERIC S. O'HARA 
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There's Value 
in an Open Door... 


r every business there are problems. ultimately have to make the decisions. Yes, our agents and agency heads like 
Some are simple of solution; others Colonial Life field associates like the the welcome sign on the door mats of 
involved, the kind that call for the think- informality, the ease with which confer- all home office associates, and for our 


ing and experience of the men who ences are set up to discuss business affairs. part we like to see them, too. 


The 
COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Richard B. Evans, President 
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Eklund Agency Started from Scratch in 1947 


Expects to Reach $22,000,000 in Paid Ordinary This Year; 


He Was on 


Coy G. Eklund of Detroit who became 
an agency manager of Equitable Society 
on January 1, 1947, in that city, starting 
from scratch, now has 60 full-time men 
and has made an extraordinary produc- 


tion record. His was one of five Equit- 
able agencies in Michigan succeeding 
the Michigan Agency of the Society 


which had been headed for 38 years by 
the late R. M. Ryan. 

Mr. Eklund entered life insurance with 
the Equitable in August, 1938, at the age 
of 22 and while still a student at Michi- 
ean State College. In March, 1942, he 
was called into the service as a second 


lieutenant. The bulk of his duty was 
general staff assignment in the Third 
Army Headquarters under General 


George S. Patton, Jr. It was an experi- 
ence which later proved helpful in life 
insurance as the agency has carried 
much of Army staff procedure into its 
agency operation. 

“It is hard to over-evaluate the ex- 
cellent organizational principles followed 
by an Army general staff,” he said to 
The Gold Book. “Fundamental to it is 
the principle of delegating full responsi- 
bility with commensurate authority. Few 
business organizations strictly adhere to 
this principle. Too often there is a par- 
tial delegation of responsibility and an 
inadequate delegation of authority.” 

When the war ended, Eklund was a 
lieutenant colonel stationed in Bavaria. 
He returned to the Equitable as an 
assistant agency manager in the Michi- 
gan agency. Manager Ryan died in 
November, 1946. That death was _ fol- 
lowed by the appointment of Eklund as 
a Michigan manager with a quota of 
$2,500,000. He made it and the following 
year paid for $4,500,000 in Ordinary vol- 
Production reached $6,200,000 for 


ume. 
1949 and hit $10,000,000 in 1950. Improve- 
ment in 1951 was 42% as the agency 


wound up the year with $14,200,000. The 
agency believes it will reach the $22,000,- 
000 mark in paid Ordinary for this year. 
A chart of the agency, entitled “Six 
Years of Progress Together,” points up 
the fact that each second year the 
agency has “more than doubled” the 
production of the second year previous. 
At the end of 1947 there were nine full- 
timers in the agency, not including Mr 
Eklund. In July, 1952, a tabulation of 
the incomes received by the top 30 
money-earners of the agency, not includ- 
ing Mr. Eklund, showed an average for 
that month of $1,000 each. Virtually all 
of the remaining 30 were less than 18 
months in the business and still under 
a financing arrangement. 
Stresses Individual Agent Productivity 
Five and a half years ago the agency 
stood at the bottom of the Equitable 
Agency Honor Roll—104th place. At the 
end of July, 1952, it ranked 11th. “But 
to be big in volume production is not 
our main objective,” Mr. Eklund said 
to The Gold Book. “Neither do we covet 
great size in manpower. Our emphasis 
is On individual agent productivity. Every 
agent with us must earn a substantial 
livelihood; otherwise we help him find 
another job more suitable. We have no 
marginal producers; no. part-time men; 
no brokerage business; no general insur- 
ance men representing us. Our 60 pro- 
ducers are full-time representatives of 
the Society. Most of our agents have 
no University degrees; are not from the 
strata of “silver spoon” society, but we 
feel each has rugged determination, a 


General Staft Assignment for General 


Patton 


good heart and high spirit. We are 
proud of our esprit de corps. The agents 
stand close together.” 

An example of this esprit is Emmett 
Powers, a young agent who was struck 
by a speeding motor boat while swim- 
ming in Detroit River. Acting heroically, 
he pushed his wife to safety, but the 
propeller blades hit him and nearly cost 
him his life. In the hospital it was 
doubtful that he would survive, but he 


in World War II 


The agency has some top salesmen. 
Don Kent joined this agency in June, 
1949, and in 1951 became a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table—first 
Eklund man so to qualify. Some others 
who look as if they will become Million 
Dollar Round Table men are Ted La- 
Tour, Herb Stevens, Mickie Case, Lew 
Green and Sam Richards. They are all 
writing considerable business insurance 
and Salary Savings as well as the usual 


Management Staff Eklund Agency 





Back row, left to right—John Day, George Holt, Bob Ryan, Ed Jones. 
Front row—Ed Tappert, Coy Eklund, Howard Nickels. 


left the hospital in August. Here’s what 
Eklund means by agency esprit. Every 
member of the agency pledged him- 
self to write at least one application 
jointly with Emmett Powers in the 
month of August so as to produce for 
him a minimum of $100,000. 


Alvin B. Dalager 


(Continued from Page 86) 

Dalager’s views on important phases 
of the life insurance business have been 
expressed in talks before many groups 
of Equitable people. Always they are on 
a high plane reflecting his sincerity and 
high idealism. Some of his viewpoints 
follow: . 

Career Underwriters: We all appreci- 
ate the fact that our business will be 
the better for the development of more 
career underwriters. But just what do 
we mean by that designation? I would 
say that he is not necessarily an estate 
planner. He is not necessarily a CLU, 
nor need he be a million dollar producer. 
All of these are highly desirable attri- 
butes, but I do not think completely 
essential in his make-up. More likely 
than not he is an informed man making 
a substantial livelihood from the sale of 
life insurance. Perhaps he is a package 
salesman—perhaps a specialist—perhaps 
an estate planner. But primarily he is a 
factor in his community through doing 
a good life insurance business. 

The Future of Life Insurance Market- 
ing: The ownership of life insurance 
today is on the threshold of becoming 





programming. In March, 1952, Green 
paid for $237,000 of Salary Savings busi- 
ness and Stevens paid for $192,000. 

The all-time high record in the agency 
for a first year man was made by Rich- 
ards who, in his first 12 months after 
signing his contract paid for $600,000. 


one of the ambitions of our young people. 
The great majority of our young people 
always have aspired to marriage, a fam- 
ily and a home of their own. The reali- 
zation that there is no other way to ac- 
cumulate an estate except through life 
insurance makes our services a part of 
that picture. 

If you and I do our jobs well—while 
the public may always have to be sold 
on the time when they should buy life 
insurance—the day may not be too far 
distant when we no longer will be 
obliged to sell the necessity for it. 

Responsibility of Life Insurance Man- 
agement: Over and above everything 
else, we must fix our sights on serving 
the public consistently well. We must 
stand in the foreground as a bulwark of 
free enterprise. We must prove that the 
things for which this country was found- 
ed and always have stood for are still 
in the hands of the individual. 


A Summary of a Life Insurance 
Objective 
Alvin Dalager is not a garrulous man. 
On the contrary, his vocal endeavors 
sometimes seem to border on taciturnity, 
but one way to summarize his entire 
outlook on his present assignment is to 
repeat a paragraph of his philosophy. 








EKLUND 


COY G. 


George Gardner, another agent, is a 
specialist in Group insurance - sales. 
Through the help of Assistant Manager 
William Mansfield the agency has been 
credited with $60,629,434 of Group vol- 
ume. 

Patricia Ryan, head of the Special 
Services department, turns out program- 
ming cases for all members of the agen- 
cy which particularly helps new men 
reach the professional status. Average 
paid production from new men for their 
first 12 months is $318,566. 


The Eklund Schools 


In addition to the instructors fur- 
nished by the Equitable’s training and 
educational department, the Eklund 
agency has its own department for train- 
ing and education. It is headed by James 
H. Cawood. The Eklund schools under 
Cawood are held every Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings from 
ten o’clock to noon. A large variety of 
subjects are covered. During the winter 
period the agency training school con- 
centrates on the CLU subjects somewhat 
more heavily. The manager wants to 
see increased the number of CLU men 
in the agency. Fifteen of the agents are 
preparing for additional examinations 
next June. 

The agency has a management staff 
of six unit managers. Ed Jones, who 
started in February. 1947, expects his 
unit to produce $4,500,000 this year. 
Howard Nickels, whose unit started from 
scratch in April, 1949, may reach a 1952 
total of the same amount. George Holt, 
who started from scratch April 1, 1949, 
has a unit which will pay for $7,500,000 
of Ordinary this year. “Bob” Ryan, who 
will have a $2,000,000 unit for 1952, is 
son of the late manager. John Day, with 
only four agents in his unit expects it 
will pay for $2,500,000 this year and Ed 
Tappert who started from scratch in 
October last year will come close to 
$1,500,000 for 1952. Each unit manager 
has been delegated with full responsi- 
bility and commensurate authority. When 
they request advice Eklund gives it, but 
they make their own decisions. Each 
has his concept of management which 
is based on building men. 

Mr. Eklund is currently president of 
the General Agents’ and Managers’ As- 
sociation of Detroit. 





Says the Equitable agency vice presi- 
dent: 

“T would like to show others how to 
share with me my undying admiration 
for all the good there is in life insur- 
ance, both as a service and as a career. 
I expect to make it my job to do this 
enthusiastically, tirelessly and as effect- 
ively and as supremely well as is pos- 
sible within my capabilities.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dalager—she was Norine 
Huser of Austin, Minn.—live in Port 
Washington, Long Island. They have no 
children. His recreations are golf and 
bridge. 
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Like Dropping a Stone in a Pond 
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In ever- widening circles during the past 65 years the 
frontier of Provident’s operations has expanded until today 
financial protection which includes all forms of life, accident, 
sickness, hospital, surgical and medical insurance can be pro- 
vided in 44 states and Canada. 


This expansion is due in part to the foresight and planning 
of the original founders and the men who followed them, 
but a major share of the success and progress is due to the 
outstanding production achievements of the fine group of 
agents and representatives who have carried this protection 


to all parts of the nation. We are justly proud of them. 


CHATTANOOGA 


1857... 65th Year... 195.2 
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on funds held in trust for 


Greensboro, N. C. 





“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in 195! 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 


much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest — 


policyholders 


and beneficiaries. We have not paid 


less than 4% since organization in 1907. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Howard Holderness, President 


Over One Billion Dollars Insurance in Force 


*From published statistical reports 



































"The Big Train.” During his major 
league career with the Washington 
Senators, Johnson appeared in 807 
games, winning 414, compiling a rec- 
ord of 3,497 strike-outs and 113 shut- 


outs. He wanted to win. He was a 


Champion. 

















UNITED 





OMAHA 


This young company has been in the major leagues of the in- 
surance industry since its beginning. In 20 years it reached the 
top 10% in the industry. In 25 years it had over $877,000,000 
of insurance in force. One Billion ahead for this Champion. 


‘BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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When Husband Became Il Lois Clyde 
Took Over; Long Did Team Work 


One of the first year agents who has 
made a success in life insurance is a 
woman, Mrs. Lois C. Clyde, Cincinnati, 
Union Central Life, signed her full-time 
contract May 17, 1951. Her production 
credit through April, 1952, was 70 cases 
for $263,743 for gross annual premium 
of $8,033. In addition, she also wrote a 
small Group annuity. Her production 
covered a wide diversification of policy 
plans and motivations for purchase of 
the protection. 

For approximately 14 years she had 
worked with her late husband, John 
Forbes Clyde, a Union Central agent. 
“We worked as a team, with my part of 
the team work gradually increasing as I 
learned the business,” she said to The 
Gold Book. That meant learning policy 
analysis, estate inventory, business in- 
surance proposals and prospecting record 
files. Preparing such material for his use 
in the field provided many analytical 
discussions of why the sale was or was 
not completed. I read and applied a 
considerable volume of sales and tax 
material.” 

In October, 1950, her husband sus- 
tained a coronary occlusion and a com- 
plete rest was prescribed. As_ policy- 
owner service had necessarily to be con- 
tinued and she had to establish her legal 
right to perform such service she passed 
the Ohio examination and was licensed 
as an agent. She had decided to make 
life insurance a full career after discuss- 
ing with home office officials her domes- 
tic situation. They thought her experi- 
ence in aiding her husband with his in- 
surance problems had shown an ability 
and understanding of the business which 


Was High School Teacher; 
Paid for $620,783 First Year 





EVERETT W. SCALES 


Ieverett W. Scales, Crown Point, Ind., 
Franklin Life, is a graduate of Indiana 
University where he got M.A. and A.B. 
degrees. For 22 years he was athletic 


director and teacher of mathematics and 
physics in Illinois and Indiana high 
schools, the last five of which he was 


assistant principal at Crown Point High 
School. For three years and nine months 
he served in U. S. Navy. He resigned 
from the high school position on June 
1, 1951, and became a full-time agent. 
His total business up to December 31, 
1951, was $466,258 and he made 100 sales. 
Of these cases 95 were cash with the 
application. Average size of his sale 
was $4,662. For his first full 12 months 
he paid for $620,783. 





J. Anthony Bilt 
LOD G, ‘CLYDE 


would qualify her in that career and 
suggested that she set-up a reasonable 
trial period. It worked out all right. 
She found her sales efforts have been 
a continuance of the service analysis 
type of solicitation which her deceased 
husband had followed. That naturally 
led to a client relation with policyhold- 
ers and a desire on their part to recom- 
mend her services to their friends. 


Tiegland International 


Sailboat Racing Champion 





JOHN TIEGLAND, JR. 


John Tiegland, Jr., Medford, N. J. 
New York Life, paid for $330,000 his 
first year in life insurance. During his 
first six months he sold 47 policies. 

3orn in Haddonfield, N. J., and a grad- 
uate of Haddonfield Memorial High 
School in 1942 he joined the Navy and 
after three years service went to Uni- 
versity of North Carolina where he was 
graduated in March, 1951. While at 
University of North Carolina he studied 
life insurance under Daniel Magill, and 
upon leaving college he went into the 
field for New York Life. 

His recreation is sailboat racing and 
in September, 1951, he won International 
championship of the Lightning Class. 
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Take a look at 


BIG PICTURE 


Our many friends in the life insurance in- 
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dustry know that Continental Casualty’s big 
picture of the entire Accident & Health field 
fits their picture perfectly. 


At Continental—and only at Continental will 
you find the complete answer to every and 
any accident & health insurance need. 


We'd like to tell you more about our special- 
ized facilities . . . and how they can make 
your picture look bigger and better —income- 


wise and service-wise. Let's get together. 


If it’s A&H 
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Associates: CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY «+ TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICE 
CONTINENTAL COMPANIES 
BUILDING, CHICAGO 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Andy Wolf, Flagstaff Community Leader, 
Worked Way Through College Milking Cows 


Although Andy Wolf, Business Men’s 
Assurance, Flagstaff, Ariz., is one of the 
principal community leaders of his town 
and is « Million Dollar Round Table 
member, few life insurance men in the 
country had a more strenuous boyhood 
a good start. 
farm near Cumber- 
settled down in 
where in 1933 he was 

dairy, which didn’t 


or took longer to make 
Born on a_ small 


Md., he 


Ariz., 


land, finally 
Kingman, 
milking cows in 
strike him as any sort of a career. He 
] 


decided to work his way through col- 
l ind landed jn Flagstaff, Ariz. Bert 





Fireman, columnist of the Phoenix 
Gazette, in a two column article about 


Wolf described his 


appearance on the 


campus. 

“He arrived wearing worn work 
clothes and an aviator’s cap to keep his 
ears warm,” he said. “He walked right 
into the office of Dean Tom Bellwood 
and said he'd like to go to college. 
The fact that he hadn’t finished high 


1 seemed secondary at the moment. 


Scile 


Earned College Expenses Milking Cows 


‘s rt 7 ] < fF o]] tl) 
One of the popular tellows on tiie 
campus took Andy to his dormitory 
to talk things over. They talked for 


hours as the new friend helped the 
blond giant resolve the one conflict in 
his mind. Andy had a strong desire for 
education, but at the same time an in 
ward fear that he was too old to be 
gin. He was 22. The quandary resolved 
when his new friends at the college 

themselves country boys who had been 
roughing it jn the depression morass 

convinced him that his determination 
could overcome all problems which 
might arise. Some of the fellows shared 
their sparse wardrobes with him. There 
was room for another bed in the dormi 
tory. They found him a job in the col- 
lege dairy where he began milking 14 
cows morning and evening. Odd jobs 
provided more cash but not much. He 
enrolled as special student so he 
could live on the campus. Every day the 
big fellow hurried across town to 
school. He applied himself to catching 
up on book learning.” 

Wolf’s friends at the college were 
football players. Andy had never seen 

football game before. But, says Fire- 
man, “he offered himself as fodder for 
the scrimmage sessions. He finished high 
school and soon was wearing the foot- 
ball uniform of the college and became 
“one of the toughest linemen who ever 
played in the circuit.” 

During the summers he went to work 
in the Grand Canyon as a ranger. When 
he finished college a permanent job with 
the National Park Service awaited him, 
but instead he decided to go into life in- 
surance. It was in November, 1937, that 
he signed his contract with Business 
Men’s Assurance. He didn’t do much 
the first year because, he told The Gold 
Book, “it was tough for me to get 
rolling.” Then he got under way. In 
1946 he became president of the Life 
Club and in 1948 president of the Grant 
Club, named after the chairman of the 
company. He first qualified for MDRT 
in 1950 and repeated in 1951. In the 
first six months of 1952 he paid for more 
than half a million. He bases his opera- 
tions for MDRT qualifications by en- 
deavoring to write $20,000 life insurance 








minimum each week. Since he lives in 
a town of about 8,000 population he 
writes many kinds of contracts as he 


says he is “a general practitioner of life 

insurance.” Average size policy is $9,000, 

and about 85% of his production is in 
is home town of Flagstaff. 

So much for his insurance career, 
and now to tell about his other activi- 
ties in Flagstaff. He is a member of 
the City Council; is past president of 












ANDY WOLF 


Kiwanis; past president of POW-WOW, 
Inc., a group of civic-minded business 
men who sponsor an annual Fourth of 
July all-Indian rodeo and night cere- 
monials; past chairman of Red Cross; 
Exalted Ruler of the Elks; is a member 
of the athletic board of Arizona State 
College at Flagstaff; is past vice presi- 
dent of Chamber of Commerce; works 
on Boy Scouts, Salvation Army and 
cancer drives; and is announcer and 
radio broadcaster of college and high 
school football games. Married, he has 
three girls and a boy. 


PIONEERS IN 





INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 
Sickness & Accident Income Protection 
and Family Hospitalization 
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PERSONAL 


6 Participating Life Insurance 


‘ All Forms of Group Insurance 
Expanding Business Provides Openings for Qualified 
General Agents. Full Time Representatives Only 


JOHN M. POWELL, President @ FRED R. HENNIG, Agency Vice President 


“Loyat Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 





Artificial Legs Have Proved No 
Business Handicap to Henry E£. Belden 


Henry KE. Belden, CLU, associate 
manager, Union Central, Southern Cali- 
fornia-Arizona branch, Los Angeles, has 
been unusually successful in life insur- 
ance production despite the fact that 
since 1929 he has been working with 
artificial legs. His success proves what 
can be done bv courage and determina- 
tion. 

sorn in New Orleans Mr. Belden at- 
tended Tulane University for a_ short 
time. At 18 he enlisted for Army serv- 
ice in first World War. His orders to 
Fort Pike for officers training were can- 
celed by the Armistice. Upon demobili- 
zation he entered the automobile field 
and soon became leading Packard sales- 








tiluad Jus 


describes the relationship between 
the Company and its policyholders 


and Field Force. 


This relationship 


has been built on: 
1. A purely mutual operation. 
2. A General Agency foundation. 
3. Net level premium reserves. 
4. Very low net cost. 


5. A strong surplus. 


6. Flexible settlement options. 
7. Its stable territory: 


lll, . Ind. . la, . Mich. . Minn. . N.D. . Ohio . Wash. . Wis. 
N.Y. . Conn. . Me. . Mass. . N.H..N.J.. Pa. . R.!, , Vt, 


Exceptional Field Opportunities available... 
Write to the Agency Secretary. 


— 
— ete Viale 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 











HENRY E. BELDEN 


man for the South. The sale of auto- 
mobiles to Randall F. Walker, who be- 
fore his death was a leading producer 
of New York Life, and to James W. 
Smither, Sr., then Union Central gen- 
eral agent in New Orleans and father of 
present Union Central general agent 
there, brought Belden’s personality to 
the attention of these two prominent in- 
surance men and also centered his atten- 
tion on insurance. He joined Union 
Central in 1926. His production during 
his first year was more than $300,000. 
Loses His Legs 

Early in 1928 Belden became general 
agent for Fidelity Mutual in New Or- 
leans. Shortly thereafter he was taken 
to the hospital with blood poisoning. 
He encountered no wonder drugs and 
when he left the hospital a year later 
both of his legs had been amputated 
above the knees. On being fitted with 
artificial legs he reentered life insur- 
ance, going with Union Central. His 
record as an agent brought him a pro- 
motion to supervisor. In 1933 he moved 
to Los Angeles where he became asso- 
ciate manager of Union Central agency, 
a position he still holds. In addition to 
his agency work Belden writes a sub- 
stantial personal production. He is na- 
tionally known as an employe benefit 
plan consultant and for technical knowl- 
edge of estate planning and taxation. _ 

In 1951 Belden became a member o! 
the Conference of Actuaries in Public 
Practice. He has been president of Los 
Angeles Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers; Life Insurance and Trust Council 
and of Los Angeles Chapter of CLU. 
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<i. alfa dozen job 
TO HELP YOU SELL MORE LIFE INSURANCE 


Countless tasks make the Agency Cashier one of the busiest men in life 











One of a series of advertisements insurance—and one of the most important to the salesman. Collecting pre- 
dedicated to the men and women 
whose skill, knowledge and effort 


contribute so importantly to the problems for policyholders . . . supervising office routine . . . maintaining 
life insurance salesman’s success. 


miums . . . arranging beneficiary and trust agreements . . . ironing out 


records—these are but a few. Day after day, his many-sided job relieves you 
of endless detail. Day after day, his efficiency, his courtesy and his ever-ready 
assistance to policyholders help keep your clients pleased and satisfied with 


the services of the company you represent. 











ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, GINS CONNECTICUT 
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Joseph Joy Came From Ireland to Canada 


Hoped to Sell $5,000 Monthly; Paid for $10,000,000 


By Besstze ALLEN 


Assistant Secretary, Canadian Life Insurance Officers Assn. 


If you are a member of the life in- 


surance fraternity and find yourself at 
the Seigniory Club in the Laurentian 


Mountains, 
likely 
Visit 


Province of 


time, as not you will at some time 


enjoy the 


in your 


Portrait by Nakash 
JOSEPH C. JOY, CLU 
the Joys. Their handsome cabin along 
the first fairw: iy of the golf course at the 
club has been the scene of many a pleas- 


ant rendezvous for life insurance people 
from distant parts of Canada and the 
United States. 

When Joseph C. Joy emigrated from 
iret and, where he was born at Killorglin 
on December 20, 1893, and come to Can- 
a young man to make his fortune, 
had little thought of enter- 
ing the life insurance business. But not 
long after arriving here he ran into an- 
other Irishman who was engaged in the 
sale of life insurance with the Imperial 

ife fanada and who persuaded Joe 





se as 
he probably 


Quebec at any 


hospitality of 





to join him as a sub-agent. In 1916 
Joe joined the company full time and 
in his application to the company he 
stated that “he hoped to produce $5,000 
of business a month’—a modest estimate 
that even he could not have foreseen 
at the time would be exceeded many 
times over on countless occasions. 


Manager of Montreal Downtown Branch 


The name of Joe Joy comes second on 
the list of men at present associated with 
Imperial Life in point of total insur- 
ance personally written and in force. 
He has placed more than $10,000,000 of 
insurance. His is the longest record of 
production club membership currently 
maintained in the Imperiz il Life for he 
has been in the senior club group of the 
company from his first year in the busi- 
ness. 

In 1927 Joe Joy was appointed manager 
of the Montreal Downtown Branch of 
the company. For the past 25 years, with 
one exception, that agency has headed 
the honor roll of paid business among 
all the company offices. 

Mr. Joy’s chief hobby is fishing, and 
he has fished many famous salmon and 
trout streams on this continent and in 
Europe. The tackle and gun room at his 
Seigniory Club cabin is a delight to all 


——. Golf and curling are also 
on his hobby list. 
Joe has brought to the business the 


natural persuasiveness of the Irish plus 
a firm belief in the good which life 
insurance can do in matters of personal 
and family security. 


Forrest J. Curry 


(Continued from Page 60) 
the buying public to know who is gen- 
eral agent, but there should be a pub- 
licity program aimed at clients and other 
friends of the company telling of the 
outstanding accomplishments and abili- 
ties of the agents. That makes the sales- 
man’s stature grow with the public; 
improves his own morale. People like 
to do business with successful men and 
it is the duty of the general agent to 
be constantly working at the job of 
building prestige for 


the associates and 








ACCIDENT - 


” 


M. O. Doolittle, President 





New and Progressive 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM COUPLED WITH 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
HEALTH 


PROTECTION CREATES GOOD-WILL 


The Priceless Ingredient Necessary for Success with 
Policyholders, Agency Representatives and Company 


Interesting Agency Contracts Available to Good Producers 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Jamestown, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street 





- HOSPITALIZATION 


P. E. Tumblety, First Vice President 














through an organized method. In agen- 

cies located in the smaller towns, situ- 
ations may differ. As the agent is so 
well known, emphasis on the general 
agent may have effective results. 


Basic Training in 14 Days’ School 


The Curry agency has an educational 
director heading a definite organized 
school of 14 days’ duration for the basic 
training. After the third day the school 
is held only in the mornings. Afternoon 
is devoted to making appointments in 
the field for the manager or supervisor 
to accompany the new man in closing 
business. When he first starts in the 
field, the new man is not allowed to 
sell insurance on his own. There is an 
insistence on appointments without ex- 
ception. It is like training in the medical 
profession where there is a combination 
of classroom with practical experience 
in surgery through observation. Curry 
agency supervisors must all be closers, 
producing a minimum of $300,000 of 
personal business each year. Experience 
has taught that the best supervisors are 
usually the best producers. Joint work 
is a procedure followed in this agency 
long after the new associates have he- 
come veterans. 

There always arises a time when a 
partnership with the use of a specialist 
in the picture is far more powerful than 
a salesman sticking it out alone. A great 
deal of production in the Curry agency 
is obtained from this method, particu- 
larly in fields of estate planning, estate 
taxes and business insurance. A recent 
example was that of a neophyte agent 


getting an $8600 premium on a split 
case basis on a doctor’s wealthy wife 
for a volume of $200,000 by bringing 


the agency’s tax expert into the picture. 

After the initial joint work the next 
step is for the new salesman to sell 
with the manager acting as observer, 
the latter not stepping into the sale 
unless the new agent falters. 


8:30 O’Clock Club 


Schools for the new men do not stop 
at the end of 14 days. For the past 15 
years, almost without exception, training 
schools for these men are held in the 
agency or district offices every day ex- 
cept Saturday for half an hour. This is 
called “The 8:30 O’Clock Club.” Here 
the fundamentals are gone over and over, 
with repetition a must. The agency’s Sat- 
urday mornings are devoted throughout 
the year to a series of schools on busi- 
ness insurance, programming, et al. They 
are set up in a series of five or six 
weeks to each school covering in an 
organized manner a definite program 
with a graduation from each school. 

After holding agency meetings Mon- 
day morning every week for a period 
of years, it became Mr. Curry’s opinion 


that such meetings could easily degen- 
erate into affairs for the purpose of the 
general agent listening to his own voice, 
Men sometimes came long distances and 
wasted considerable time. With such 
frequent meetings it became impossible 
to spend sufficient time in organizing 
them into worthwhile efforts for the 
agents. So, now there are Saturday 
morning meetings once a month, Start- 
ing from 9 o’clock and running until 
noon, The men attend not because they 
have to, but because they want to. 


Associates Handle Meetings 


The meetings are handled entirely by 
the associates with some 20 to 25 men 
on each program, meetings taking the 
form of panels with a chairman for each, 
For half an hour in the latter part of 
the program, Curry takes over. In this 
way the salesmen do the talking because 
they are doing the selling. The meetings 
are followed by a luncheon which ends 
the day’s activities. Agents feel that 
these meetings are in reality “sales con- 
gresses.” Attendance approximates 100% 

General Agent Curry does not take 
any business which comes across _ his 
desk. Every single lead is given to the 
agents through the prospect bureau, 
conduct of which is a full-time job. 
More than $2,000,000 of business in 1952 
will come from the prospect bureau. 
The goal for business coming from the 
prospect bureau is from three to four 
million a year in this agency. 

Although not in the real estate busi- 
ness Mr. Curry is often times chided 
about his ventures into that field. To 
bring security and stability to his newer 
men he has loaned many of his asso- 
ciates the down payment to purchase a 
home so they would not have to wait a 
prescribed number of years before ac- 
cumulating sufficient money for this. In 
this connection he has not lost a dime 
as in every instance there has been a 
most positive result. 

The Cooperation of Experienced Agents 


It is the agency's feeling that contests 
are particularly necessary for men to 
stimulate them to rise to higher plateaus 
from which they will not recede. The 
esprit in the agency is high and _ the 
general agent wants the agents to feel 
they are playing on a “top ball club.” 
It is Curry’s policy to give credit to his 
associates in helping build the agency. 
He feels the agency could not have 
achieved what it has done without the 
cooperation of experienced agents work- 
ing with new men, their willingness to 
talk to the latter about the opportuni- 
ties of the business and the support 
and attendance given to the monthly 
agency meetings where knowledge and 
experience of the older agents is given 
to the newer ones. 
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“SO Much to So Many” 


“To each of the nation’s nearly 200,000 life under- 
writers who daily work on the premise that tomorrow’s 
security is today’s business, State Mutual pays 
admiring tribute. 





“Call them what you will— agents, representatives or underwriters— these 
hard-working salesmen of life insurance protection may take just pride for 
assuring America’s financial future. It is through their unrelenting efforts 
that dreams, hopes and plans are converted into realities. 


“A life underwriter fills many and varied needs. He is a different person 
to different people. 


“To the widow, he is the person who, at the time of sadness, comes with 
something in addition to sympathy; he represents the food, clothing and 
shelter which enables the family to continue as an unbroken household. 


“To the retired couple, he is a regular monthly check, guaranteeing free- 
dom from want for all the undetermined years ahead — permitting old age to 
be a period of continuing fulfillment. 


“To the college student, he is four years of uninterrupted education, 
priceless never-to-be-forgotten campus experiences, a start on the high road to 
a successful career. 


“To the business man. he is the continuation of the company in good 
hands, the elimination of crippling stock entanglements or perhaps the 
architect of employee benefits. 


“To his neighbor he is the civic-minded, God-fearing fellow next door 
who is completely dedicated to his work of helping others help themselves. 


“To his client he is the persistent, level-headed economist and humani- 
tarian who wouldn’t take ‘no’ for an answer. 


“Is it any wonder that State Mutual is genuinely proud of the men and 
women who MEAN SO MUCH TO SO MANY?” 


ee 


ST (TE MUTOAL LIFE 


Asb6wlarnce 
OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Agents Tell Why They Entered Life Insurance 


During conversations with 
ance agents they are frequently 
asked why they picked life insurance 
as a career. One of the companies— 
New England Mutual Life—recently 
gathered this information from some 
of.its newer representatives and then 
published the results in a series of 
advertisements which were 

college alumni magazines. 
the company published these 
statements in a brochure with the 
pictures of a number of these agents 
and it has had a wide circulation. 

Some of the reasons why these 
men decided to embark on an insur- 
follow: 


Sj vecial 
run in 
Later, 


ance Career 


Larry Graeber, San Bernardino, Cal 


Mr. Graeber entered Naval Aviation in 


1940, served as a anal pilot in the 
Solomon Islands campaign and continued 
flying for the Navy after the war. But 


in 1947 he was stricken with polio, so his 
over. 


flving days were 





LARRY GRAEBER 


“Ln my search for lew career Ir took 
. : 

) was a possi 
“T investigated 
ife insurance, 
held that 





or me, 
businesses, inch 
nd discovered that here was a 


















required no capital, yet gave me a busi 
»wn—something IT had always 
havin Purthereore. | 
ve able to concentrate on 
ing program 
the life insurance busines 
S e smartest move I ever made. It 
eave me independence and_ unlimited 
carning possibilities. The future looks 
good because each year I expect to make 
more money than tl before. If I 
int to go hate ing, I don’t have to ask 
one except my wife. If I need more 
income IT must work a little harder, and 
seems I always need more money and 
am working harder and loving every 
minute of it.” 


James M. Banghart, San Francisco 


In June, 1940, Mr. Bang! was grad- 
uated from Harvard with a degree in 
plivsics. By October he was meteor- 

gical det i e Air Force Five and 

half years late e left the service with 
nk of lieutenant colonel 

That brought him to the career cross 
roads. Physics was too far in the past 
to make a return to it, he thought, and 
meteorology didn't appeal to him as a 
lifelong job. As he had distaste for 
paper work and liked to move about 
meeting people and also wanted free- 


insur- 


JAMES M. BANGHART 


dom of action so he could meet them, lifc 


insurance appealed to him. Another con- 
sideration was that he did not 
enough capital to finance a business of 
his own. 

“IT didn’t want a ceiling on my earn- 
ings, nor a slow climb through a sen- 
iority system,” he said. “And, after wit- 
nessing the inhumanities of the war, | 
felt that if in addition to the other pos- 
s wep es in a career | could be of some 
ae service, then that would be the 
job | “aa regard as perfect. And that’s 


what has happened. I found life insur- 
ance to be the only field that fitted all 
these specifications. I’m still getting the 


finest training available, and I’m right at 
home in the best profession in the world. 
My income is in exact proportion to the 
time and effort I put in it. And, best 
of all, I enjoy the deep satisfaction of 
knowing that I’m helping others to 
achieve that vitally important goal— 
financial security.” 


Robert N. Samuels, Denver 


\s an undergraduate at University of 
Michigan during the early days of the 
war Mr. Seauaric Was not too immedi- 
ately concerned about a career, but the 
satisfaction which his ither, Denver 
reneral agent of New Rantend Mutual, 
had experienced in life insurance as 


Bob heard conversation about it every 
day at home since boyhood made that 


career loom up as the best thing for him 





ROBERT N. SAMUELS 





have 


to follow when he finally left the Gov- 
ernment’s service. When the Army sent 
him to a training camp near Boston he 
looked up some of the New England’s 
home office people and talked with them 
about life insurance from the comparable 
aspects of other careers. Each discussion 
made him feel that being an insurance 
man would bring to him such adv antages 
as independence, security, public service 
and unlimited earning opportunities. As 
a result of those deliberations he en- 
rolled in New England Mutual’s basic 
training course while still in the Army 
Air Corps. 

In April, 1946, he joined the company’s 
Denver agency, studied intensely there, 
attended courses in training at the home 
office, went to several regional meeting 
and has been happy during his four years 
in life insurance. 

Mr. Samuels says: “I have made a 
much better living ‘than would h: ave been 
possible in a salaried job. Furthermore, 
I have saved a substantial fund for fu 
ture needs. At the present time, I am 
spending half my time working with the 
new men in our agency, helping them 
find the same satisfactions I have en- 
joved as a career insurance man.” 


Charles A. Colby, Wichita, Kan. 

Mr. Colby said that back in the days 
when he was deciding on a career he 
was determined to choose one that would 





CHARLES A. COLBY 


freedom, plus 
direct propor- 


give him great personal 
advancement and pay in 
tion to his efforts. Of all the possibilities 
he studied, only one career—life insur- 
ance—seemed to promise these particu- 
lar rewards. He had been impressed with 
the magazine advertising of New Eng- 
land Mutual and had a college roommate 
who had joined the company and made 
a fine record. 


“Pm glad I made the choice I did,” 
he said. “For now I honestly feel that 
every minute of every day of the rest 
of my business career in time to do with 


as I please. I am paid in direct propor- 
tion to my efforts. There is no waiting 
for advancement through ‘chz annels,’ But, 
even more important, life insurance is 
more than a mere job. It is a source of 
ever increasing satisfaction for me to 
provide mv clientele with a safe invest- 
ment which becomes so vitally important 
to them in time of distress or tragedy.” 


Charles I. Lytle, Buffalo 


During the time he was in the Army 
Mr. Lytle often thought of having a 
business of his own and that was in the 
back of his mind when he returned to 
civiliz in life. He said: 

“Before the war I had worked for a 
large paint company, and upon my dis- 
charge, I returned to them, serving 








CHARLES I. LYTLE AND FAMILY 


as manager of one of their stores. But 
within a year I resigned, mainly because 
what I really wanted was a_ position 
where my income would be measured 
by my abiliy—not by what someone 
thought I was worth. And where |] 
could exchange my energy and talents 
for good living conditions for my family, 
and for an unlimited opportunity for me 
to earn. 
“Some 
brought 
one field 
was after 
I made the 


thinking 
that the 
what | 


serious, long-range 
me to the conclusion 
that offered exactly 
was life insurance. [’m glad 
decision. I’ve got that busi- 
ness of my own, and it is providing the 
opportunity for me and the good living 
conditions for my family that we’ve al- 
Ways wanted.” 


George W. Dunn, Philadelphia 


Mr. Dunn said farewell to Moorhead 
State Teachers College in Minnesota in 
spring of 1941 and settled down to some 
thinking relative to his future. 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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He ably led, we gladly followed 


Hr’s past seventy now. But time hasn’t touched him inwardly. 

The old energy is still there, and the strong sense of calling, 

and the clear-eyed vision of the goal. He looks the part he’s 

always played—a great teacher, a moulder of men. 

Talking to him now, you know why Dr. Solomon S. Huebner 
layed such a hero’s role in the building of today’s 

multi-billion dollar life insurance business. 

He never sold a dollar’s worth of life insurance himself. But he 

shaped the minds and inspired the men who have made the 

great life insurance sales records of today. He gave us a sense of 

our mission as handlers of dreams and hopes, not of dollars 

and cents. Physicians, in their moments of self-searching, think 

of Hippocrates. We think —or should—of Dr. Huebner. 

It was half a century ago when young Solomon Huebner 

saw the great need for trained young men in business. The 

men were available; the training was not. He resolved 

to change all that. 

He started from scratch. There were few business schools 

then, few textbooks, fewer teachers. So, when the 

Wharton School announced a course in life insurance, with 

Dr. Huebner as its guiding spirit, a new era had quietly 

begun, though not many people realized it. 

Teacher and students often learned together in 

those pioneering days. The textbooks got written; 

many he had to write himself. Eventually the Cb 

whole country and the nations of the world 







began to feel the influence of Solomon S. Huebner. Some of 
his students became important in the business world. Some 
went out to teach to others what they had learned from him. 
That would have been enough for most men. But 

Dr. Huebner had just begun. 

For fourteen years, he had nourished a dream that was 
finally realized with the chartering of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. Now all young men who wished to 
qualify for the profession of life insurance could be tested 
for aptitude, integrity, and willingness to work. Here they 
could be trained in mind and heart for better service to 
themselves, their clients, their companies, and their country. 


Many of us have climbed to success on the ladder which 
S.S. Huebner built for us. To show our gratitude, we have 
offered him every honor at our disposal. He accepts them 
graciously, but being the man he is, we think he finds 
ample reward in knowing that his work has made thousands 
of other careers possible. And perhaps his greatest reward 
comes when he walks down a street in any American 
town, and sees the self-respecting families in their 
self-respecting houses, and knows what a part life insurance 
has played in the confident rhythm of their lives. 






MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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When Appliance Market Slumped 
Stevens Joined Field Which Doesn't 


San Diego, Cal., Occi- 
was Southern 


C. H. Stevens, 
dental Life of California, 
California sales manager for a large 
Eastern appliance manufacturer when 
he went into life insurance. It was at 
a time when the appliance market was 
in a slump. The manufacturer suddenly 


COHSSTEVENS 


changed its policy from that of factory 
representatives to independent distribu- 
tors and the salesmen were fired. 

He made the decision to enter insur- 
ance after considering all the pros and 
cons. He rez ached the conclusion that if 
life insurance is honestly presented on 
a factual basis the merits of the con- 
tracts alone would sell them. He felt 
he would be entering a field where the 
compensation would be in proportion to 
the effort expended and he could be 
sure that there would be no change in 
the structure of his work, or in the 
product he was selling, over the passing 
years, but he could build for the future 
on his own efforts. He entered the 
business in 1948 and in 1951 paid for 
$645,918. The first six months of this 
year he paid for $536,702. 

Was Radio Operator in Alaska 

Stevens left high school in Seattle two 
weeks before graduation when his father 
died. He became a radio operator earning 
$90 a month on an oil tanker in Alaska. 
Incidentally, he lost a valuable piece of 
property on the northern outskirts of 
Seattle which pointed out to him at 
an early age the value of mortgage can- 
cellation although at the time he had no 
knowledge that such a contract was 
available. This idea had something to 
do with his enthusiasm for mortgage in- 
surance. 

He continued in radio commmnsticnsion 
and electrical engineering for about 13 
years. While at sea he did a great deal 
of studying in ae al engineering and 
radio communication and majored in the 
mathematical end. In 1939 his wife pre- 

ailed upon him to quit the sea. He took 
a job with Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation as an electrician in final as- 
sembly. Five years later he resigned as 
staff electrical engineer for the San 
Diego division and went with a Chicago 
manufacturer as regional engineer and 
sales manager. Then he returned to 
Los Angeles and San Diego and was 
instrumental in forming a firm for mer- 
chandising of major electrical appliances 
in 11 “es oe California counties. After 
two and a half years with this firm he 
sold his interest and went with an Ez 
ern appliance manufacturer. 

He has sold considerable mortgage 
plan insurance, among his clients being 
five different associations in San Diego 
County. At the beginning of his insur- 
ance career he was more interested in 
the actuarial side because of his back- 


ist- 


ground, and it took him about six 
months to find out that the average 
buyer of insurance cares little or noth- 
ing about the technical side, but only 
what the contract will do for him. 
“When I finally got that through my 
mind,” he said to The Gold Book, “and 
began to tell people what insurance 
would do for them, sales began to click 
and I have had no production slumps.” 


George W. Dunn 


(Continued from Page 114) 


Then he began thinking of the present 
as he entered the Army Air Corps and 
was in that branch of the service for 
five years. His address was a succession 
of the Army Air bases and A.P.O. num- 
bers which stretched from Colorado to 
Scotland, England, Africa, Italy and Cor- 
sica. 

For two of these years he had the 
good fortune to be associated with a 
brother officer—“Cap” Haines, who in 
civilian life was a partner in New Eng- 
land Mutual’s Philadelphia general agen- 


cy of Moore and Haines. There were 
long discussions with Haines about in- 
surance in some of which Dunn’s wife, 
a U.S. Army nurse, participated. Finally, 
he came to the conclusion that life 
insurance offered all the things he hoped 
to find in a business career; independ- 
ence unlimited income possibilities, and, 
most of all, a never-ending challenge 
to his ability in a field where limits do 
not exist except as he alone would set 
them. Before he finished his terminal 
leave he was studying for the Pennsyl- 
vania insurance examination. After two 
years he had 97 policyholders; had placed 
$1,000,000 of new life insurance on their 
lives. 
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HENRY K. HOTAREK 
JOHN C. WEGHORN 


The John C. Weghorn Agency for the first time makes available a newly 
created Life Insurance Department to its many broker friends. 


For brokers who want the best in life insurance coverage—the agency 
introduces the Canada Life Assurance Co. Facilities for prompt and efficient 
service are yours for the asking. We are as close to you as the phone on 


We are equipped to underwrite a complete multiple line of life insur- 
ance including Business Life, Programming and Estate Planning, with special 
emphasis on our low-cost ordinary life contracts. 


JOHN C. WEGHORN AGENCY, Ine. 


HENRY K. HOTAREK, Life Manager 


General Agent — Canada Life Assurance Company 
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Russon Was a Missionary in Europe 


John M. Russon with his six children. 


John M. Russon, CLU, Life and Quali- 
fying member of Million Dollar Round 
Table, is with Massachusetts Mutual in 
3orn in Salt Lake City he 
moved with his family to Los Angeles 


Los Angeles. 


and was graduated from Le Conte Junior 





Ray Guido Owns an Orchestra 





RAYMOND F. GUIDO 


Raymond F, Guido, special agent, Co- 
lumbian National Life at Syracuse, en- 
tered life insurance in February, 1951, 
and in his first year paid for $563,676, 
average annual being $27.56 
per thousand. After leaving school in 
1924 and getting a job as office boy in 
a brokerage office his thoughts turned 
towards music and becoming a good 
violinist he began to play professionally. 
He still owns, conducts and plays the 
violin with his own orchestra when time 
permits. 

Immediately prior to entering life in- 
Surance he was for five years a salesman 
for Electrolux Corporation. Through 
purchase of his own life insurance pro- 
gram he began to realize the vital im- 


premium 


Portance life insurance plays in our 
economic life and finally was so im- 
Pressed he left his successful job and 


became an agent. Married, he has three 
children. 





High School and Hollywood High 
School. He enrolled in the School of 
Law at University of Utah in 1929 and 
while attending was called to 
serve the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-Day Saints, commonly called 
Mormon Church, as a missionary in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. He lived in Eu- 
rope from 1931 through 1933. 

Shortly after returning to Los Angeles 
from his mission he joined John Yates 
agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life. After 
10 months he became a_ combination 
agent for another company and _ later 
staff manager. Due to increasing press 
of church assignments he returned to 
personal production. In January, 1947, he 
rejoined Massachusetts Mutual. 

In the ecclesiastical field he has held 
many positions in his church, leading to 
his appointment in 1942 as Bishop of the 
Hollywood Ward. In January, 1949, he 
Was appointed president of the Los An- 
geles Stake, which comprises the central 
area of ‘Los Angeles, all of Hollywood 
and Beverly Hills. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russon have had eight 
children, six of whom are living. 


school 


GOLD 


Bruce Writes Retired Farmers 
collecting a debit Ray E. 
Bruce of Charleston, Ill, a town of 8- 
500 population, has made the following 


Besides 


Ordinary record for the Metropolitan 
Life: Qualified for its Million Dollar 
Club in 1946; for its One-Half Million 


Dollar Club four times; for its Quarter 
Million Dollar Club eight times. 

30rn on a farm near Mt. Vernon, IIl., 
he lived there until 1927. For a time he 
was a shipping clerk for Benoist Hard- 
ware Store in Mt. Vernon, and he joined 
Metropolitan in Salem, IIl., in 1930. Then 
15 years ago he moved to Charleston, 
most of the people there being retired 
farmers and their families. It is also the 
home of a state teachers college and its 
principal industry is a shoe factory. 

Mr. Bruce was president of Rotary 
Club; belongs to the Methodist Church; 
enjoys collecting plates of which the 
most outstanding are the Gibson Girl 
pieces. Also he collects antique furniture 
for which his wife makes needlepoint. 
Another hobby is his farm where he 
spends his vacations. 

Mr.and Mrs. Bruce have four children. 
The oldest boy, a college graduate, is in 
the Air Force. Their daughter, a senior 
in college, was awarded the Livingstone 
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RAY E. 


BRUCE 


Lord Scholarship in*her junior year as 
being the outstanding junior. The other 
two children, boys, are in high school. 











AGENTS 








and BROKERS 


Tift y Ufears of i, 


to the 


Our friendly, convenient agencies enjoy a reputation of 50 years of dependable 


personal service to agents and brokers in the principal cities of the U. S. 


Because we write all forms of life insurance, accident, sickness and hos- 
pital protection, individual and group, our agencies offer the full-time or occa- 


sional case writer truly complete one-stop service. 
In addition to our standard life and A & H plans, we offer: 


Juvenile Estate (Quintupling at age 18) 
Double and Triple (15, 20 year rider) 
Term to 65 (Premiums to 60) 

Term to 70 (Convertible to 65) 
Substandard (Up to 500 per cent) 
Family Hospital Protection 

Preferred Risk Disability 

Schedule Accident Policy 

Association and Franchise A & H 


Student and School Accident Plans 


THE CoxumBiAN National Lire Insurance ComPANy 


Home Office — Boston, Massachusetts 


of the NATION 
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WIVES GLAD MATES 


ARE IN 


INSURANCE 


Even 7 Year Old Sons Understand Insurance 


By Isaset D. Cras 
Wife of W. R. Craib, Manufacturers Life, Toronto 


MRS. W. R. ( 


home is 


The 


a happy man who really likes his work, 


“good provider” in our 


is never bored with it, and enjoys the re- 
and affection of his associates and 
life he finds 
for his outgoing personality 


spect 
clients. As a underwriter 


full scope 





and genuine interest in the people he 
calls upon. 

To be able to make this statement is 
in itself quite sufficient reward for being 
an insurance salesman’s wife. I have in 
addition the satisfaction of knowing that 
my husband’s work is of lasting benefit 
both to those he serves and to the 
community at large through the insti- 
tution of life insurance itself. 

Basic Needs Easily Understood 

The basic needs for life insurance are 
so easily understood that even our seven 
year old twin sons can give a good ex- 
planation of them. When they heard re- 


cently of the death of an older friend 
their first reaction was, “Did he have 
insurance to pay money to Mrs. M—— 


for her house and her food? They can 
and do appreciate the importance of 
their father’s work. 

Our company welcomes the wives and 
families of the men who qualify for 
conventions. We enjoy these pleasant 
times together and find that the friend- 
ships formed as we come to know the 
other people in the company from all 
across the country continue as we read 


of their progress in our monthly “News 
Letter.” 
The stimulation and encouragement 


the men receive in the business sessions 
is self-evident, for they continue to 
analyze and apply the ideas gained there 
both in subsequent conversation with one 
another and on return to the field. Each 
convention acts as a spur to qualify for 
the one next year. 


Grew Up in Insurance With Husband 


By Evetyn L. Danrey 
Wife of Thos. H. Daniel, Jr., Union Central Life, Atlanta 


We have three daughters, ages 17, 15 
and 5; quite 
to do a good insurance 

My husband has the life in- 
surance business for and we 
have been married for most of that time, 
so we have grown up together with life 
insurance. To me it is the most beautiful, 
humanitarian business there is, and the 
rewarding. You are doing a good 


a family, so Tom simply has 
job. 
been in 
22 years 


most 


service for your fellow men and when 
your daily work is so definitely doing 
for others there is always a spiritual up- 
lift at the end of the day, in spite of 
the weariness of a hard dav’s work, 
The business of selling life insurance 
is a contact business and there a wife 
can play a definite part in helping her 
husband, And it can be fun. Our in- 


terests have been numerous and we have, 
through the enjoyed the com- 
panionship of sharing these many activi- 
ties. 


years, 


No Dull Moments 


Life insurance today is a highly spe- 
cialized field and a man must be on 
his toes to keep abreast of the time. He 
has to be well informed on many sub- 
jects other than life insurance proper, 
and if his wife is busy keeping up with 
him there’s never a dull moment and 
they won’t be dull people. 

Most companies have annual conven- 
tions for their agents, agents’ wives and 
home office people; and to me this is 
a highlight in the year’s activities. Our 
company is a very “close family” com- 





MRS. THOS. H. DANIEL, JR. 


pany and we feel very close to many 
officials and agents from all over the 
country even though we seldom see them 
more than once a year. We don’t miss 
these conventions and after each one is 
over we are convinced that this one has 


(Continued on Page 120) 


Life Insurance Selling Is Pioneering 


By Mrs. Nett G. MumMME 
Wife of Leroy C. Mumme, Jefferson Standard, San Antonio 


Mere words are as shadows in writing 
to express my feeling of gladness about 
life insurance selling. It is like unto the 
days past, when pioneers took their 
families, small personal belongings and 


braved the wild, untamed country of 


America to make their homes, new friends 


and later to leave a heritage of good 
American citizens. It took a lot of brave, 
fearless people to accomplish their end. 

Well, life insurance selling is a similar 
endeavor each day we go forward to 
make calls. We have to have faith in 
the people we deal with, a close kindred 
feeling of brotherly love. These people 
know we are closely related human be- 
ings like themselves. 

Importance of First Impression 


Insurance people have to learn to 
create a first impression that is lasting 
and create a liaison between themselves 
and us, otherwise the interview is 
strained, without mutual grounds or feel- 
ing upon which their faith can be 
anchored. One of the first things we 
must do is to make them feel that life 
insurance is important to them—that for 
a smi all amount of money they may save, 
life insurance creates for them a larger 
estate than any other plan they may 
follow for the same amount of money. It 
is intangible, they cannot see it, wear it, 
eat it, but must believe in the piece of 
paper they will receive in exchange for 
their money and in their agent. Yet, it 
makes security, independence and a 
future bank account. 

The peonle we deal with send us baby 
birth announcements; they receive a 
baby gift. Why? Because our thought- 
fulness in their welfare often means 
future business. We also send cards and 
flowers whenever it is suitable for some- 
one in illness; these peopnle do not for- 
get us. Rather, they love us for these 
small expressions of thought for them. 





MRS. LEROY C. MUMME 


Also, future business results from these 
small remembrances, 

My home is open at all times to our 
friends whether they be prospects or 
policyholders. 

Another reason I am glad my husband 
sells life insurance is the most stimulat- 
ing thing that happens to us during the 
year—the convention. We really look for- 
ward to these meetings with our fellow 
underwriters, my husband likes to see all 
his old acquaintances in this great busi- 
ness of his, discuss their mutual prob- 
lems, get new ideas and above all to re- 
lax from the routine of his daily life. 
We both get to go on many tours in new 
places we haven’t seen before and enjoy 
it all. 


Today's Work Means Better Tomorrows 


By Marjorie K. Woop 
Wife of R. Edwin Wood, Phoenix Mutual, Burlingame Hills, Cal. 


My husband has been in the life insur- 
ance business for 23 years, representing 
Phoenix Mutual Life during his entire 
career. The number of years he has 
engaged in this work bear testimony to 
the fact that he likes what he is doing. 
As his partner in life, I think I know 
why he is completely happy with his oc- 
cupation, and most certainly why I am 
glad he is selling life insurance. 

Is there any greater satisfaction in life, 
than to know that the work finished 
today means a better tomorrow for 
someone? Every life insurance policy 
sold means just that. Today, when there 
seem to be many evil forces that would 
destroy our tomorrow, it is a great com- 
fort to know that there are many life 
insurance salesmen that are building 
solid futures for many people. 


Agent Controls Own Destiny 


Another great asset to the business of 
selling life insurance is the ability of 
the salesman to control his own destiny. 
He can “hitch his wagon to the stars,” 
and through hard work, can achieve his 
goal. We have been married 17 years, 
and in that time have acquired many of 
the possessions we have desired. We en- 
joy ihe comforts of a nice home, but 
most of all, the privilege of a respected 
place in our community, and the fellow- 
ship of good friends near us and scat- 
tered all over this nation. On our first 
convention, we met people who have 





MRS. R. EDWIN WOOD 


become fine friends through the years, 
and each meeting endears them to us all 
the greater. I can well remember my 
husband saying to me that a wife could 
share the inspiration her husband de- 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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Millions of readers of over 50 general, business and 
college magazines are being reminded that, in terms of 
today’s living costs, they are woefully under-insured. 

This New England Mutual campaign, largest by far 
in the company’s history, is doing a sales-stimulating job 
by turning the high cost of living into dramatic evidence 
that most families need twice as much life insurance 
today as they did as little as a dozen years ago. 


New England Mutual agents are finding this theme 
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a timely sales tool, geared closely to the everyday lives 
of the families and businessmen they call on. 

New England Mutual has been a year-in, vear-out 
national advertiser since 1933. 

This advertising, along with a helpful year-round 
sales promotion program, is part of New England 
Mutual’s constant effort to build acceptance for its 
agents — to make their time more productive —and, in 
so doing, to increase their incomes. 


m NEW ENGLAND ras MuULUAL “=... 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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No Business Interests a Wife More 


By EpirH C. Mattsy 
Wife of George L. Maltby 
Equitable of Iowa, Kansas City, Kan. 


MRS. GEORGE L. MALTBY 
There are so many reasons why I 
am glad that my husband chose to make 


a career in selling life insurance that 
I hardly know how to list them. 

The first reason was most important, 
because it meant a job. We had just 
returned from a year in South America 
and were anxious to get settled in the 
States. After the first few weeks of un- 
certainty we realized there were splendid 
opportunities in the field, and I believe 
I can honestly say that my husband has 
never wanted to take up any other work. 

I know of no other business where a 
wife can be more interested, and at times 
helpful, After an active agent has estab- 
lished himself in this business, he can oc- 
enviable position in his com- 


cupy an c his co 
and take a lot of pride in giving 


munity; 
his services and advice whenever called 
upon. 

One of the fine features of this busi- 
ness, from my point of view, is the fact 
that there is no mandatory age for re- 
tirement. It is true that we look forward 
to some extra vacations in later years, 


down South in winter, and 
summer; but we hope that 

can keep selling insurance 
for some time to come. Those renewal 
checks will always be welcome; not 
many other lines of work can bring such 


like a trip 
out West in 
my husband 


happy reminders of busy days past. 
Advantages of Conventions 
As to our company conventions and 
what they mean to my husband—most 
important is the contact with the home 
iel 
7 7 
Evelyn L. Danie 
. 
(Continued from Page 118) 
been best yet.” It is inspiring and 
convincing to hear other people with 
problems like yours and how they have 
overcome them, or how new ideas have 
been introduced, and how beautifully 


new policies have worked into their daily 






needs and how we are reminded and 
shown constantly how much our com- 
pany stands behind us—one hundred per- 
cent. Then, being the wife of the team, 
there is the social angle that most wives 
like, and that is stimulating to both 


husband and wife. We thoroughly en- 
joy meeting new people each year and 
look forward eagerly to again being with 
old friends. When you have made this 
convention once you have set a prece- 
dent and after setting it you just don’t 
break it. We have to make that con- 


vention—we do—and if that doesn’t keep 
you busy just ask my husband. He’s 


busy—and he loves it. 





office representatives in a social as well 


as a business way. Then, the chance 
to know personally the outstanding men 
whose names and records he has come 
to know through our company magazine. 
It is an inspiration for him to counsel 
with the older, experienced men and it 
is a challenge to meet the fine type of 
young men who are entering the field. 
The thought of a convention ahead is 
always an incentive for increased pro- 
duction of business, so as to qualify for 
attendance. 


After my husband worked nine years 


for a large industrial company whose 
conventions were for men only, it has 
been really wonderful to feel that the 


wives are welcome to attend the Equi- 
table of Iowa conventions. And we all 
look forward to meeting friends we've 
made through the years, coming from all 
parts of the States. I can truthfully say 
that I am glad my husband is selling life 


Big Thrill is Seeing Life Insurance Perform 
By Grapys R. NicHoLs 


Wife of Grady R. Nichols, 
Weston, 


For 20 years Nick has been in the 
life insurance field. For the past four 
and one-half years he has been associ- 
ated with the United Benefit Life. We 
both agree that this was a wonderful 
change, as his present connection is a 
multiple line company. Of course, this 
gives him the opportunity of taking care 
of his clients’ personal insurance needs. 

Yes, I am very glad that Nick is a life 
underwriter. We think he has been very 
successful, as we can have and do the 
things we have always wanted. Too, we 
have our own personal insurance pro- 
gram lined up so that we will have 
security in our old age. 

He has worked hard, and I have spent 
many lonely evenings while he was out 
on calls and appointments. It was always 
good to hear his familiar footstep on 
the porch, and to know that he was 
home safe and sound through cold winter 
nights, and long hot summer days and 
evenings, over back roads (lots of them 








insurance, yet unimproved and unsurfaced), and 
] . 
No Secret About Dad’s Vocation 
By Jo MEans 
Wife of Kenneth L. Means 
State Mutual Life, Chicago 
Front row—Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Means and Peggy, 3. 
Back row—Richy, 9%; Jim, 714%; Dex, 6. 
We have four children—Peggy, Dex, intangibles of today are security and 
Jim and Richy—ages 3 to 914—and the — se'f-confidence. 
Means children and I don’t keep our In order for a salesman to build such 
dad’s employment a secret. We are a bulw ark of good feeling and gratitude 


proud of him because he sells life in- 
surance and I know he does a good job 
at it. 

It is his business to be friendly and 
we see that spirit in operation through- 
out his circle. My children and I bask 
in the reflected sunshine of happy re- 
lationships with a large number of per- 
And my _ husband’s position is 
dignified because he deals with serious 
and important problems. 

It is gratifying to have the confidence 
of so many “key” people in downtown 
Chicago and in our suburban community 
—many of whom have had their financial 
futures charted by my husband. Cer- 
tainly, two of the most highly prized 


sons 


it is important that he be well informed, 
cognizant of his responsibilities and get 
around a lot. Life insurance company 
conventions, sales conferences and other 
trade meetings provide an exchange of 
ideas, keep the salesman en courant with 
what is found new and effective by his 
confreres and furnish other stimuli 
needed to refresh one in so personal and 
demanding a business as that of selling 
life insurance. The salesman who de- 
liberately misses one is writing off a 
great potential. The wife who doesn’t at- 
tend the meetings when she can denies 
herself and her husband mutual under- 
standing and opportunity for success in 
his business, which is her success, too. 





United Benefit Life 
W. Va. 


up winding mountain trails. I have suf- 
fered and sorrowed; rejoiced and laughed 
with him. Come good tidings or bad, we 
always took pride in each sale and each 
policy delivered. 

The Biggest Thrills 


By far, the biggest thrills have come 


in watching Nick work diligently to help 
plan 


others their insurance programs, 





MRS. GRADY R. NICHOLS 


and seeing these plans through the years 
work. And how they have worked! For 
example, the boys and girls who have 
received their high school diplomas and 
also received a check from Nick’s com- 
pany in amounts ranging from $1,000 or 
more, to either give them a good start 
in college or ; them get started in 
the business world. Then, too, there 
was the banker who purchased the $10,- 
000 contract, and in a little less than a 
year was drowned. Or the laborer who 
purch: ised from Nick, when he was sell- 
ing weekly Industrial insurance, a $500 
policy, and in only 11 weeks was killed 
by a train. This paid to his widow and 
three children $1,000. Then, too, as I 
stated before, Nick is with a multiple 
line company. Therefore, many of the 
income protection policies he has sold 
are combinations of Life and Health and 
Accident. For instance, the glass work- 
er that purchased the $100 monthly In- 








come Protection Plan, and in a little 
less than a year was stricken with a 
severe lung condition, and is still con- 


fined to a Veteran’s Hospital. Yet, this 
$100 a month draft is being paid to him 
to provide shelter and food for his wife 
and daughter. Also, the surgeon to 
whom he sold a Professional Man’s In- 
come Protection policy, who was stricken 
with a severe heart attack, and is receiv- 
ing a draft each month to partially 
reimburse him for his great loss which is 
his inability to practice his profession. 
These things all stand out in my mind as 
a testimony to Nick’s life of service to 
the community in which we live. No 
wonder I am proud of him and his work. 
ikes Conventions 
I must not forget to mention the many 
conventions and sales meetings which we 
attend together. The wonderful trip 
we had last Fall to Omaha where our 
home office is located. The enthusiasm 
among the members was a fine tribute to 
the work our company is doing for peo- 
ple in all walks of life. So many ideas 
on how we can improve our services 
were given, and it is always a great thrill 
for me to be with Nick and to meet 
other jnsurance wives on such occasions, 
and to listen to the views of others. 
I am sure we both learned a_ great 
deal. Attendng training schools has also 
been helpful to my husband. 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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My Dad’s a 
Great-West Life man! 


Sure, he’s proud of his Dad. But he’s too young as yet 
to understand fully how his father, as a life underwriter, 
serves his friends and neighbors. As he grows older, he 
will come to know how people depend upon his father 
for advice and counsel in arranging their financial affairs. 
He will meet people who are enjoying a carefree retire- 
ment; he will see father-less families held together; at 
college he will have friends who have been assured an 
education: all because of life insurance. And he will know 
many people who have that wonderful feeling of security 
that comes with a well-planned life insurance program. 
He'll always be proud to say: “My Dad’s a Great-West 
Life Man!” 





Rear Vaesr hi 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG, CANADA 





AGENCIES FROM COAST-TO-COAST TO SERVE YOU: Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, O.; 
Columbus, O.; Cincinnati, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; South Bend, Ind.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Chicago, IIl.; Mt. Vernon, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Fargo, N. D.; Spokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Beverly Hills, Calif. — and in all principal Cities of Canada. 
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Schedule Can Fit Into Husband’s 
By HEeven SMITH 
Wife of Wm. T. (Bill) Smith 


Manager of Indiana Agencies, Wisconsin National, Indianapolis 


I never thought my husband would find 
a job he enjoyed as much as he does 
fishing. But a few summers ago we 
went with friends on a fishing trip in 
northern Wisconsin. My first experience 
of the kind, I’ll never forget it. I nearly 
froze to death from the cold wind and 
yet acquired a bad case of sunburn. I 
couldn’t see how any one would enjoy 
fishing under those conditions but the 
men did, and they talked about fishing 
14 hours every day for about a week. 
Such stories! Such enthusiasms! I 
thought, “Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
Bill could get that interested in some 
kind of work?” It didn’t look promising. 
I thought he would always be a teacher 
and teachers don’t have much to be 
enthusiastic about. Little did I think that 
just ahead was a job which would har- 
ness and stimulate that enthusiasm he 
experiences when with hook and line. 

Leaves Teaching for Insurance 

Later that year my husband resigned 
from his teaching position and entered 
life jnsurance as an agent of Wisconsin 
National. This turned out to be a vo- 
cation which he loved—one in which 
persons engaged in it spent long hours 
every day in seeing people and then 
talking enthusiastically aioe their jobs 
to any one who would listen. It was a 
job that paid jn proportion to the time, 
energy and enthusiasm expanded. He 
was in the right work at last. 


But there were headaches. I didn’t 
like to be alone | evenings, However, | 
subscribed to a “Book of the Month” 
club, some more magazines, took up 


sewing and painting and soon the time 
began to pass more swiftly. Then our 
precious baby boy arrived. Now I find 
I’m a little jealous when Papa is at 
home evenings because little Billy has 
less time for me when his daddy is 
around. So, working evenings is no 
longer a problem for us. I have even 
become adjusted to off-schedule meals 
and as long as Bill doesn’t object to 
cold food, why should I? 

Do I like vacations? I do! And espe- 
cially those wonderful conventions of 
the company that give the wives a 
chance to hear inspirational speakers 
tell about new life insurance sales and 
service ideas. It’s inspiring to spend time 
with our friends and associates both 
from the home office and the field. 

I love to help my husband in this busi- 
ness of helping people to provide for 





S. WILLIAM T. SMITH 


their families—and make their dreams 
become reality. I enjoy helping the 
wives of young associates with their 
problems. It’s good to watch them grow 
and achieve a better job satisfaction and 
a better standard of living. I am thank- 
ful for the challenging opportunity of my 
job. I am sincerely happy to be in the 
life insurance business where I am a 
partner in a job that is truly a better 
way of life. 


“Gladys R. Nichols 


(Continued from Page 120) 





We have been married 29 years. I 
love children, but have none. My hobby 
is flower gardening and traveling. 

To sum up: it is a real pleasure to be 
the wife of a life insurance man. We 
both are looking forward to the good 
years ahead, and you won't, I am certain, 
blame me for pointing with just a little 
pride to Nick’s record of service during 
the past two decades, and for having 
mentioned some of the ‘high lights. After 

all, I feel that these will be the diamonds 
in his crown of glory. 





Watches Husband Pay Beneficiaries 


By Mrs. Etotsz HAMILTON 


Wife of Herbert I. Hamilton, Business Men’s Assurance, Little Rock 


My husband is in the life insurance 
business—and its associated field—health 
and accident insurance, and I’m proud of 
it! I have attempted to put down my 
principal reasons under three headings, 
using the first letters of the name of my 
husband’s company—B. M. A 

Under B, comes the heading that he 
works for Betterment of his fellow man. 
Life insurance selling has long since 
passed the day when a man stuck a rate 
book in his pocket and went out to sell 
a policy for what he could get out of it. 
The conscientious salesman of today is a 
professional man who spends the greater 
part of his time ascertaining the actual 
needs of his clients and then comes up 
with the remedy in whatever forms of 
insurance are best suited to the indi- 
vidual needs. He not only provides the 
benefits to take care of a man’s family 
after the policyholder’s death, but he 
arranges to take care of the man himself 





Herbert Hamilton and 
daughter, Julie Anne, and “Sandy.” 


Mr. and Mrs. 





in the event of his inability to continue 
work, and to offer him a substantial re- 
tirement fund in his old age. 

Watches Husband Deliver Check to 

Widow 

One trip with my husband to watch 
him deliver a check to a tearfully grate- 
ful widow, and another to see him make 


the first monthly income installment to 


a father who had become permanently 
impaired, and my heart burst with pride 
at the service he was rendering others, 
A good life insurance man is not only a 
salesman—a high calling in itself—but 
he must be part lawyer, part doctor, part 
minister and a good deal of a psycholo- 
gist in order to take care of the people 
he serves. 

In a different sense, a salesman is top 
bracket material for ‘betterment of his 
community in his ability to serve on 
civic drives. Where is a man better 
qualified to work on Community Chests, 
Cancer Drives, Polio Funds, etc. than the 
man whose everyday work teaches him 
profoundly the needs of these projects 
and whose training has fitted him to sell 
others on these needs? 

Not only that, but in this fast chang- 
ing world, the life insurance man puts 
brakes on socialism and offers one of the 
finest safeguards obtainable to private 
industry. He makes the individual take 
pride in meeting his own emergencies 
rather than looking to a paternalistic 
state. On a national basis, the money 
invested in life insurance is the greatest 
hedge against uncontrolled inflation in 
the country, 


Meeting Responsibilities 


The letter M means Measuring up to 
his responsibilities. The life insurance 
business affords my husband all of the 
opportunities he needs to be a good 
family man. His income is considerably 
higher than the nation’s average, which 
means that we have all of the necessities 
of life, and quite a few of the luxuries. 
In addition to the income, my husband's 
business enables him to spend time with 
his family, which is a luxury enjoyed by 
all too few. It is true that he sometimes 
has to work at night or other times when 
other men are relaxing, but it is also 
true that he is perfectly free to plan a 


(Continued on Page 124) 





---and records show that, throughout the 
length and breadth of the nation, there 


are few communities indeed without a 


policyholder, annuitant or beneficiary of the 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada... 


Branch and agency service in strategic key centers around the globe, 


including 100 Sun Life offices throughout the United States and Canada. 
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I Like Insurance Conventions 


By VircrntA Kaye NorMan 





W 


The Gold Book has asked me why 
I like insurance conventions and also 
to tell something about my family. We 


have one son—Colgan, Jr., a captain with 
Eastern Air Lines. He has two children, 
one of whom is Colgan, III. In Women’s 


Club of Louisville I am chairman of lit- 





MRS. COLGAN NORMAN 


am a board mem- 
Community house, 
Society in 


erature committee. I 

ber if the Wesley 

heey ak = the Missionary 

the Hig and Methodist Church and 

church school. Also, I be- 

Colonial Dames. Formerly 
in parent-teacher work. 

t} ar did Gray Lady work at 

icholas Hospital. 

Husband Was in Lumber Business 


When I married, my 
the lumber business and we 
first year in a mill town. I 
the hum of the saw mill and the sweet 
smell of lumber stacked in neat piles 
for shipping. After we moved back to 
our home town, to me, it was always a 
joy to go back to the mills. So when 
my husband went into the insurance 
~ ed eeag it seemed sort of a let down, 
ir was so “intangibie.” Then, there 
were almost as many jokes about insur- 
ance men as there were about Fuller 
Brush salesmen. 

But that never-to-be 
convention Swampscott, 
put my feet on the right road. One 
speaker told us he honestly and sincerely 
believed our husbands contributed more 
to humanity than ministers ever could; 
that it was a profession of which the 
wives should and could be very proud. 
It was stimulating and exciting to hear 
the top producers speak on different 





husband was in 
spent the 


saw loved 


too, 


»forgotten first 


so long ago, 


angles that made them successful—and 
every year Colgan comes home with 
some new idea to help him, from these 
top-bracket salesmen, and I come back 


and more the importance 
of each agent’s imagination in planning 
his programs and the unlimited oppor- 
tunity of the daily contacts an insurance 
man makes. 


realizing more 


Women Enthusiastic About Convention 
Trips 
Most de- 
have 
have 
year to 
friends 
country 


women love trips; and the 
entertainment and fun we 
make us eager to 
qualify. From 
forward to seeing 
from all over the 


lightiul 

at conventions 
é 

our husbands 

year we look 

we have made 


and would never see again if it were not 
for our company conventions. After 
hearing the speakers at the morning 
session, we watch their records with a 
personal interest—and the Leaders Club 
Bulletin becomes personalities rather 


ife of John Colgan Norman, Penn Mutual, Louisville 


list of names. To have the 
insurance wife built up is 
there is more to a conven- 
tion than even that. It’s an intangible 
something I can’t put into words, but 
we always come home feeling proud of 
the high type men who are the com- 
pany’s leaders and proud of our hus- 
bands’ profession and more determined 
than ever to help them prospect, and any 
other way we can—and perfectly willing 
to be an “insurance widow” for we know 
they are “going about doing good.” 


just a 
the 
but 


than 
ego ot 
pleasant, 


Stimulation Through Personal Experience 


By Nett G. WALKER 
Wife of R. B. Walker, New York Life, Hollywood, Fla. 


In making a mental survey of the rea- 
sons why I am glad my husband is in 
the life insurance business, I find. it 
interesting to review its potentialities. 

First, and foremost, his vocation gives 
him independence in his work and think- 
ing—an opportunity to create and de- 
velop his own sales ideas; a chance for 
happiness and freedom in his particular 
realm of work. 

It provides an unlimited field of serv- 


Thinks Insurance Men Do Wonderful Job 


By Mrs. WiLi1AM Douc.tas 
Muncie, Ind., Wife of Franklin Life General Agent 


every wife wants to be- 
lieve that her husband is a success in 
the business world. In many professions a 
wife’s contribution to her husband’s suc- 
cess may be very limited. However, a life 
insurance salesman’s wife plays a very 
vital part toward his success or failure. 

My husband has spent 24 years in the 
life insurance business. Since July 9, 
1945, has been general agent tor the 
Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill. The past 
seven years have been happy ones— 
full of health and prosperity, Bill has 
established his own agency—which is the 
most independent living a man can have 
with the least amount of money inv ‘ested. 
We have been able to enjoy our family 
and give them the better things of life. 
I have been very much impressed with 
and have greatly enjoyed the company’s 
conventions I attended at Monterey, 
Mexico and Estes Park, Colorado. 

I am 43 years old and the mother of 
five sons, our oldest, Philip 16, Donald 
13, David 11, Max 7, Joe 22 months. I 
realize we have a big responsibility ahead 
Or BS; 

How can a young married man with a 
family create a large estate which is 
sound? He can do this only by his 
ability, opportunity and time. It is fine 
if he has the ability and opportunity, 
but will he be fortunate to have enough 
time ? God alone knows. So why not let 
life insurance finish his job. 

Greatly Interested in Husband’s Work 

In order for a man to be a successful 


I know that 


insurance salesman he should own a 
sufficient amount of insurance for three 
basic reasons. First—to take care of his 


family if he dies prematurely. Second— 
to guarantee his children an education. 
Th ito provide for his retirement age. 

Personally, I have found my husband’s 
work most interesting, and a wife must 
not forget that the successful salesman 
is tempermental and she must cooperate 





MRS. WILLIAM DOUGLAS 
with him 100% 
3eing left alone nights while your 


husband is making his calls is another 
problem of the insurance salesman’s wife. 
Television has been a great help in pass- 
ing the time. 

I realize the wonderful job the in- 


surance men are doing, seeing that 
widows, orphans, men and women in 


are taken care ‘of. 
sacrifice for their 


their retirement age 
It is not too great a 
wives to spend some lonely evenings. 
A happy home life is most important 
for there can be nothing but success for 
him if he desires to provide all the good 
things of life for the ones he loves. 


ice to his fellow man, not only in his own 
profession but in all walks of life; a 
sense of deep satisfaction that comes 
from serving others. 

It also gives him a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to become a prominent citizen in 
his community—receiving honors and es- 
teem among contemporaries and friends; 
building prestige at its highest level. 





MRS. R. WALKER 
It provides an incentive for achieve- 
ment, in which many other professions 


lacking; a spark extroverts must 
where in many other professions 
they are often thwarted, in other words, 
a wide, open field of expression. 

Let us not overlook the splendid re- 
tirement plans most insurance companies 
have provided for their representatives, 
thus enabling them to live with dignity 
and honor which is a source of great 
satisfaction and pride. 

Significance of Conventions 

As to insurance conventions, they have 
a stimulating effect on husbands. I am 
sure that the first one I attended with 
my husband—it was more than 20 years 
ago—did more to stimulate him and his 
sales production than any other factor. 
At that meeting he met some of the 
top producers in the business for the 
first time. It definitely gave him a new 
outlook which has proven beneficial 
throughout the years. The records of 
successful agents within and outside of 
our company awaken a competitive spirit 
(Continued on Page 172 


are 
have, 








Mrs. Eloise Hamilton 


(Continued from Page 122) 


family picnic or vacation at his own 
convenience. 

Working as he does for the benefit of 
make him more sensitive to the 
needs of his own family, and he is con- 
stantly making provisions to take care 
of us in the event of his death or in- 
capacity. I believe that a good insur- 
ance man is a better husband and father. 


Room At the Top 


Under A, we have Ample room at the 
top! Where is a profession that offers 
more chance for advancement? In my 
husband’s field a man writes his own 
ticket. He is not held back by age, 
seniority or company policy; he is pro- 
moted as fast as he is able to take pro- 
motions. In fact, life insurance com- 


others 


panies are always searching for men who 
into top producers; 


can be made they 


want their men to make good, and the 


more men they have to reach the top 
rung of the ladder, the better they like 
it. If a man lacks education, they will 


furnish him courses to supply that lack, 
and they will encourage him to qualify 
for an executive position. Frankly, I do 
not know of any other business which 
affords as much opportunity for a man 
to reach the top—and stay there—as the 
life insurance business. 

Now all of this is the meat and po- 
tatoes—what about dessert? For the 
strawberries and whipped cream I look 
to the insurance conventions! My hus- 
band’s company makes its conventions 
real husband-and-wife affairs; they not 
only invite the wives to attend the con- 
ventions—they urge them. And believe 
me, the wives keen after their husbands 
to qualify as All-Star Salesmen so that 
they can take the fabulous expenses-paid 
trips to Del Monte, California, Boca Ra- 
ton, Florida, and Banff and Lake Louise, 
Canada! 

The average man and his wife never 








get to take a trip like that, but they 
become part of the regular diet of the 
insurance salesman and his wife. Year 
after year they look forward to living for 
a few days in the atmosphere of kings 
and millionaires, and year after year 
they enjoy the same wonderful fellow- 
ship with the same wonderful people! 
That is what makes a convention ! Oh 
yes, I know the business sessions are 
worth while, (my husband always comes 
home with at least three good practical 
ideas to improve his business) but the 
rubbing of shoulders with other men and 
women in the same business, and the ex- 
change of ideas, are the things which 
make insurance conventions successful. 
In my husband’s company there is no 
caste system—the Chairman of the 
Board, the President, Vice Presidents, 
all other executives and their wives, 
know the individual salesmen and their 
wives, and they play together as well as 
work together. As I sit here and think 
about it, I can hardly wait for the next 
All-Star Convention ! 
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The Stamp of a man going places 


By training men and women to meet and solve new problems in a 
changing world, the American College of Life Underwriters has 
contributed immeasurably to the prestige of life underwriting— 
as true of the individual as of the entire profession. 





As the C.L.U. movement celebrates its 25th Anniversary and 
embarks on its second quarter century, The Penn Mutual offers its 
congratulations and pledges to continue its whole-hearted support. 


The Penn Mutual is proud of its own 124 associates who wear the 
C.L.U. key. We congratulate them. We congratulate also the more than 
4,000 other Chartered Life Underwriters; and the officers, directors and 
friends of the college who have contributed so much of their time, 
their effort, and their good judgment. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS OF THE PENN MUTUAL 


ABRAMS, HARRY A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALEXANDER, CAMPBELL, Normandy, Mo. 
ALK, BENJAMIN, New York City 

AMBLER, GEORGE R., JR., Langhorne, Pa. 
AUFHAMMER, ROBERT, D., Flintridge, Cal. 
BARKANN, ROGER, New York City 
BARTON, G. SYDNEY, Los Angeles, Cal. 
BENIS, 1. C., Columbus, Ohio 

BERNBAUM, SANFORD, M., Seattle, Wash. 
BILLINGS, ARTHUR L., Albany, N. Y. 


BLAKEMAN, ROBERT I., JR., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOALT, EDWARD A., Sarasota, Fla. 
BOYD, JOHN S., Haddonfield, N. J. 
BRADLEY, BISSELL A., Wausau, Wisc. 
BRANCH, WILLIAM T., Montgomery, Ala. 
BROWN, GERARD S., Chicago, Ill. 

CAPO, CHARLES E., Long Island City, N. Y. 
CARPENTER, RALPH E., JR., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, GEORGE L., JR., Toledo, Ohio 
CLARK, HERBERT T., JR., Haddonfield, N. J. 
CLAUSSEN, GEORGE C., Portland, Ore. 
COLBORN, HAROLD C., St. Davids, Pa. 
COLEMAN, SIDNEY E., Wyncote, Pa. 
CONWAY, DAVID M., Erie, Pa. 
COULSON, MAURICE R., Wichita, Kan, 





CUMMINGS, M. BAXTER, JR., Burlington, Vt. 


DARLING, RAYMOND F., Burlington, Vt. 
DEWAR, D. WILLIAM, Seattle, Wash. 
DINWIDDIE, MALCOLM L., New Orleans, La. 
DUKE, HENRY K., Cumberland, Md. 


DuPAUL, MRS. MARION J., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ECKENRODE, JAMES B., JR., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EDDLEBLUTE, C. E., Denver, Colo. 

FASER, HENRY M., JR., Boston, Mass. 
FETZER, WADE, JR., Northbrook, Ill. 
FLYNN, DANIEL, F., Altadina, Cal. 

FUSS, JOHN W., Glenside, Pa. 

GATES, JAMES B., Little Rock, Ark. 
GESSNER, JAMES L., Pasadena, Cal. 
GLADING, TAYLOR B., Meadowbrook, Pa. 
GRANT, WILLIAM P., Miami, Fla. 

GRAY, THOMAS E., Tampa, Fla. 

GREEN, GARDNER H., Strafford, Pa. 
GREGORY, SAMUEL B., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GUTMANN, LOUIS, Cincinnati, Ohio 
GUSTAFSON, MRS. ANNA M., LaGrange, III. 
HAMILTON, RALPH H., Chicago, Ill. 
HAMPEL, J. DODGE, Champaign, Ill. 
HANSELL, JOHN L., Ambler, Pa. 
HART, RICHARD P., North Hills, Pa. 





HARVEY, WILLIAM FORD, Washington, D. C. 
HILL, GEORGE H., 3rd, Penn Wynne, Pa. 
HILLER, WALTER N., Chicago, Ill. 
HOPKINS, A. MOSELEY, JR., Albany, N. Y. 
HUTCHISON, H. GRAY, Raleigh, N. C. 
HURD, JOHN C., Boston, Mass. 

KAY, HARRY P., Boston, Mass. 

KEIL, KENNETH L., Springfield, Ill. 

KRICK, HOWARD V., New Haven, Conn. 


KRIETE, MISS IRENE V., Forest Hills, L.I., N.Y. 


LANTZ, JAMES W., JR., Long Beach, Cal. 
LEE, WILLIAM F., Swarthmore, Pa. 
LIVENGOOD, WILLIAM M., Seattle, Wash. 
LOTZ, ROBERT F., Chicago, Ill. 

MADDEN, ARTHUR A., Jackson, Miss. 
MARR, JOSEPH A., Washington, D. C. 
MARTIN, DAVID W., Newtown Square, Pa. 
McCOY, HARRY R., Rosemont, Pa. 
McDEVITT, J. DUNLAP, Oak Park, Ill. 
MERRILL, WILLIAM L., New York City 
MILLER, DUSTIN, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
MITCHELL, DOUGLAS L., Seattle, Wash. 
MULLIN, WARREN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
MYERS, GENE, Glendale, Cal. 

NEIBEL, OLIVER J., Kansas City, Mo. 





NEWCOMB, ROBERT E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NORMAN, J. COLGAN, Louisville, Ky. 
NORTHROP, STARR, Harrisburg, Pa. 
OSWALD, LOUIS J., Jr., Overlook Hills, Pa. 
PENNOCK, JEROME H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILLIPS, HARRY, 3rd, New York City 
PIERCE, DAN A.., Little Rock, Ark. 
PINNEO, RALPH H., Hemet, Cal. 

PRATT, LAURIE F., JR., Knoxville, Tenn. 
PRIEBE, ARTHUR F., Rockford, Ill. 

REESE, JOSEPH H., Meadowbrook, Pa. 
REESE, WILLIAM J , Madison, Wisc. 
REINHARDT, HENRY H., Chicago, Ill. 
RODDEY, OLIVER F., Charlotte, N. C. 
ROHDE, EDGAR F., Barrington, R. |. 
ROSENHEIM, EDWARD W.., Chicago, Ill. 
ROSS, JAMES C., Jr., Chester Heights, Pa. 
SAISSLINE, FRED D., Detroit, Mich. 
SCHMITT, HUGO R., New York City 
SCOTLAND, KENNETH G., Sacramento, Cal. 


SCOTT, HERBERT T., Larchmont Gardens, N.Y. 


SCOTT, JOHN T., Somerville, N. J. 
SIMON, ROY D., Chicago, Ill. 
SIMPLER, ALBERT A., Glen Mills, Pa. 
SLOCOM, KELSEY, Portland, Ore. 


SMITH, CHARLES H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SMITH, DOYLE M., Sacramento, Cal. 
SMITH, ROBERT L., Harrisburg, Pa. 
SPEAKMAN, GEORGE E., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
SPENCE, JOHN E., New York City 
SPENCER, CHARLES E., Toledo, Ohio 
STERN, LAWRENCE H., St. Louis, Mo. 
STEWART, FREDERICK K., Wilmette, III. 
STOKES, JOHN B., JR., Moorestown, N. J. 
STULL FRANKLIN G., Seattle, Wash. 
SUGAR, SAMUEL J., Washington, D.C. 
SWAIN, ARTHUR W., East Orange, N. J. 
TATNALL, RUNCIE, L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THOMPSON, EDWIN L., Egg Harbor City, N. j. 
THURMAN, JAMES M., Atlanta, Ga. 
THURMAN, JOHN H., Atlanta, Ga. 
TRACY, HAROLD F., Denver, Colo. 
WALKER, A. KING, Glendale, Cal. 
WALTER, HARRY G., Wilmette, lil. 
WARD, DONALD L., Yardley, Pa. 
WEBSTER, J. BURTON, Jacksonville, Fia. 
WORKS, PHILIP O., Pittsford, N. Y. 
WRIGHT, FREDERICK, Wynnewood, Pa. 
ZIMMER, ROBERT K., Columbus, Ohio 
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Helped Start ‘Town’s Dental Project 
For Children in Grade Schools 


John W. Perry, district agent of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont for Aroostook 
County, “The Potato Empire” of 
Maine, hasn’t been in life insurance very 
long but it has been long enough for 
him to find “= that the citizens of his 
territory—his headquarters are in Houl- 
ton, Me—look most kindly on an in- 
surance agent who has done a lot for 
his community. 

Mr. Perry is_a past president of 
Houlton Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and is a past vice president of State of 
Maine Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
During his term of office several new 
civic projects were inaugurated. Among 
these was a Toys for Tots project. Many 
food baskets as well as literally truck 
loads of toys were distributed to children 
whose Christmas would have been bleak 
without them. 

Iso, was started a dental project 
which gave a free examination to all 
children in grades one to eight inclu- 
sive in the town. After this examination 
by competent dentists was performed 
the parents of all the children who 
needed work were notified. Those chil- 
dren who needed emergency work and 
whose parents couldn’t afford it were 
taken care of free. 

Another civic feature was a big Fourth 
of July celebration which raised approx- 
imately $4,500. This money was used to 
underwrite the above projects and to 
provide film projectors with screens and 
film librz aries to each of the four grade 
schools in the town. Of these proceeds 
$2,400 were set up in an educational 
fund to help worthy students in further- 
ing their education. The plan is unique 
among educational funds. This one is 
known as the Houlton Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Education Fund. It is ad- 
minist ered by a board of seven which 












annually chooses an attorney to sit in 
with it as the ] member of the 
board. All applicants for education are 


Isadore Samuels 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ed to the seven-man Board of Education 
in 1947, and for the past year he 
has been president of the School Board 
of Denver. 

Samuel’s interest in music, demon- 
strated in his undergraduate days at 





carefully 
guaranteed loan to any one student is 
$1,000 with a maximum of $750 to be 
guaranteed in any one year. 

As a master of ceremonies of two 
variety shows and in other ways Mr. 
Perry was instrumental in helping raise 
$3,200 to put a complete room in a new 
a tal which the community plans to 
build. He has been active in Red Cross 
and other projects, especially those hav- 


life of the c 


r of Foresters. 
school teacher and they have two small 
sons. With his company he qualified for 
its 1951 Leaders Club. 


Park College and at Columbia Law 
School, 
after school hours as a 
Metropolita in Opera House, soon led 
i into Denver’s musical circles. In his 
1944, he was one of a small group which 
organized the renowned Denver Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He has been a Trus- life. 
tee of the Symphony Society and is now 


“ae Samuels feels he is one of those 











THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


OFTerTet. & 


benefits. 


and nurse benefits. 


Strong, Progressive Company . . . Older than 85% of all 
legal reserve life insurance companies 


Company’s Expansion Program Offers 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. ASHBROOK, 
Executive Vice President 


Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 


Complete substandard facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
Chicago 3, IIl. 














JOHN W. PERRY 


investigated. The maximum 


to do yon children. In the fraternal 

, he is chairman of board 
g She tend Independent Or- 
His wife is a former 


trustees, 


“super” at the 


vice president. 


fortunate general agents whose sons 
have elected to follow in the path of 
their fathers. Both sons, Robert, 2 CL, 
and William, became active in New Eng- 
land’s agency in Denver, following grad- 
uation from University of Michigan 
and service in World War II. Robert is 
the agency supervisor, 
is the office manager. 


Graduate of Park College that 


Born in Kansas City, Mo., of parents 
who f 
Samuels moved with his f 
ville, Mo., when he was 7. 
lic school and the academy, he entered 
Park College from which he was gradu- 
ated cum laude in 1912. The seeds of 
his future interests were sown during 
his undergraduate days. 
was an active member of the orchestra, 
where he spent many of his band, glee club, choir, and represented 
his college in inter-collegiate debates 
and oratorical contests. Still devoted to 


25 years has been a member of the Park 


while William 


had immigrated from England, 
amily to Park- 
After pub- 


Young Samuels 


alma mater, Samuels for the past 


College board of trustees, elected for 


His law training at Columbia Univer- 
sity was interrupted by a stint in the 
Intelligence Services during World War 





I, but Samuels was admitted to the bar 
in Kansas City in 1918, ( 
years he practiced law in Missouri. 


Goes With New England Mutual 


In 1922 Samuels joined the Kansas City 
agency of New England Mutual Life, 
and during his first year as an agent 
the company appointed him as general 
agent for Colorado and Wyoming. At 


agency, but under his leadership it has 
grown to a $27,000,000 organization. 

From the start Samuels threw himself 
into the building of his agency, as well as 
in underwriters’ association affairs, with 
the result that in a short time he was 
elected president of the Colorado Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters, 
national 
many 
the drive to bring the national con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters to Denver. In 1937 
Denver got it and he served as general 
chairman of the convention, 
then elected a national trustee, serving 
several terms. 


its New Orleans trophy as its 
of-the-year’ 


and for several 


time it was a small, struggling 


and then 
executive committeeman for 
years. For some time he headed 







and was 




















1937 Zeta Beta Tau aw: arded him 
“Alumnus- 







for 1936. 

















Each year, through benefit of 
national magazine advertising, 
doors are opened to Woodmen 
representatives in the homes of 
millions of prospects across the 
nation. 
Members 
family offer a complete line of 
personal insurance protection— 
Accident, Health, Hospitaliza- 
tion, Life and Employee Benefit 
plans. 

If you are interested in a pro- 


Write L. J. MELBY, Agency Vice-President 


WOODMEN 


Ce i oe Oe Se, 


of the Woodmen field . 


THIS MAN IS NATIONALLY KNOWN 


fessional career with one of the 
oldest and most progressive Ac- 
cident and Health Companies 
(also offers Life), write today 
for information about agency 
opportunities in 26 states from 
Ohio to the Pacific Coast. 
Liberal Contracts, Group Insur- 
ance, Retirement Plans, Bonus 
Awards, plus Complete School- 
ing and Training are provided 
by this agency-minded organi- 
zation. 


ACCIDENT 
CENTRAL 


llier’s ‘== 
Colli 

Parents, 
ys apres 


~~ ts? 















































COMPANY 
ASSURANCE CO. 


CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Old Line Legal Reserve Companies — Established 1890 


NEBRASKA 
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Making Good In The New World 


After Refugee Experiences 


By Davip VELIN 
Great'West Life, Toronto 


I am a Czechoslovakian and arrived 
in Canada with my wife and daughter 
15 months ago—we were complete 


strangers. My background educationally 


is that I am a Doctor of Laws of both 
Fribourg University (Switzerland) and 
Prague University (Czechoslovakia). 

In August, 1939, foreseeing the occu- 
pation of my country by the Germans 
my wife and I left for Italy and after 
a oy stay there moved to France 
where I entered the Czechoslovak army. 
ieee the conquest and occupation of 
France I enrolled in a camp of Czecho- 


slovak foreign workers where I remained 
until August 1942, when we took refuge 
in Switzerland. In Geneva I was em- 
ployed as secretary to Dr. Jaromir 


Kopecky, being particularly engaged in 
looking after the social work among 
Czechoslovak refugees. In May, 1945, 


diplomatic relations between Switzerland 
and Czechoslovakia having been re- 
established, we moved to Berne where 
I became diplomatic agent to the 


Czechoslovak legation. In November, 
1946, I was recalled to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Prague. Politically, 


I was not acceptable to the Communists 
and so was dismissed. I then decided to 
cast my lot and seek my fortunes in the 
new world and I succeeded in landing in 
Canada in April, 1951. 


Joins Great-West Life 


Until I joined the Great-West Life in 
April of this year I had a series of em- 
ployments in none of which could I use 
my educational background and experi- 
ence. As a result of my own thinking 
and the accident of reading Frank Bett- 
ger’s book on how he rose from failure 
and my conversations with the 
Great-West Life, I 


to success 
branch manager of 


became convinced that the sale of life 
insurance would not only engage my in- 
terest and my abilities and le: arning, but 
would afford me enduring satisfaction 
because I would be creating security for 
a lot of people, which is precisely the 
thing most people came to the new 
world to get. Relatively Canada itself 


Ls 


DAVID VELIN 


affords security and if I could be in a 
sense creating security within security 
and at the same time bring to my family 
the advantages of the best things in 
Canada I would be a happy man indeed. 
Today, four months after signing my 
contract and three months in the field, 
I am that happy man. 

My aim is to be a guide, philosopher 
and friend of a lot of people in a very 
practical and creative way. Initially my 
field will be and is people who have 
transplanted their roots from the old 
world to the new. My efforts there are 
helped by the fact that I speak five 
languages in addition to English. Even- 
tually I shall regard the entire Cana- 
dian market as available to me. 

am determined that before David 
Velin retires he will by his efforts, his 
assiduity and his faithfulness, have 


Paid For $479,712 His First Year 


Delman B. Clark, State Mutual Life, 
Dayton, O., went into life insurance in 
1951 and paid for $479,712 his first year 
on 43 lives. His record shows he made 
a total of 1,300 calls during his first 
twelve months of life insurance. 

In 1947 he 
in business at Miami 
studied law at Indiana Law 
Salmon P. Chase College of 


degree of B.S. 
University. He 
School and 
Law. 


received a 


Before entering life insurance Mr. 
Clark had three years of industrial sell- 
ing for a Dayton printing organization 
and one objective he had in becoming 
an insurance agent was so he could con- 
tinue attendance at law school. Due to 
family commitments he decided to make 


life insurance his full time career. He 
has a large number of clients and pros- 
pects in the legal-financial field. 

“My understanding of the need of 
making calls became apparent to me 
from my previous selling experience in 
the printing field. In order to sell a 


sizable amount of insurance I think it is 
axiomatic that a new man must see an 
average of at least five persons a day,” 


he an 74 to The Gold Book. “Until some 
one proves this theory wrong I will con- 
tinue to spend at least six hours a day 
I have yet 
door 


before prospects in the field. 
any 


to note one knocking at my 





CLARK 
life 


DELMAN B. 


and asking to buy insurance. | 


knock at their doors.” 








greatly enriched the lives of many peo- 
ple. My first three months in the field 
have yielded for me a total of $124,629 
of placed business in 35 applications. 


I am convinced that the development 
of the institution of life insurance is the 
finest expression of real democracy in 
action. 





Serra’s Million Quota 
(Continued from Page 15) 


licenses, auto tags, sign homestead ex- 
emptions, etc. When a sale was made, 
a program completed, a service rendered, 
I asked for testimonial letters. It re- 
sulted in a bookfull of letters of recom- 
mendation from prominent people in the 
city, many of whom I had not sold, but 
they built up my standing. I called 
on Shreveport’s leading business men, 
not always for a sale but to demonstrate 
the type of work I was trained to do— 
and to get leads. It’s amazing the help 
you can get by asking men for their 
opinions and soliciting their aid. Percy 
literally flooded me with reading material 
and I became completely saturated with 
insurance. 


About the contacts. Many came from 


sources such as_ churches, Masonic 
lodges, boys’ activities, civic clubs. It 
doesn’t take long to make a contact 


and get a date for an interview if done 
earnestly, politely and with enthusiasm. 
My goal per day was eight to ten con- 
tacts, meeting two new persons and havy- 


ing two or three closing interviews. 
Barksdale Air Force base, one of our 
country’s largest, is located in Shreve- 


Working in town until 5 o’clock, 
eating dinner and starting out there at 
6 o’clock two or three days a week for 
about three months was an enlightening 
experience. This was strictly cold can- 
vas, door to door, sometimes tough go- 
ing. But I made a lot of friends and 
learned some valuable lessons. This re- 
quired a minimum of eight hours daily 
and sometimes 12 to 14 hours, and on 
one occasion it was 2 o'clock in the 
morning when I got the application. 

At this point I should say that I was 
impelled by the thought that I just had 
to make the grade. The pressure was on 
me. I gave up 13 years’ seniority with 
the oil company, drew down about $3,500 
in my company savings, bought a house 
and started from scratch. My mother, 
living with us at the time, was an in- 
valid. This, with my wife and two small 
children meant only one thing—I must 
have undying faith in life insurance plus 
my keeping on going with all of my 
best efforts. 


Starts to Produce 


port. 


It is about time now to tell how I 
got into production. 
My first week was training and my 


first sale was to myself—a $10,000 Ordi- 
nary Life with Family Income. I felt 
that in order to qualify in asking people 
to buy life insurance I should have some 
of my own product. I needed it since 
I had lost my Group insurance. Since 
then I have added $37,000 more personal 
insurance. I couldn’t conscientiously ask 
somebody to do something I wouldn’t do 
myself. 

I picked two primary areas for selling 
—the oil industry and doctors and 
dentists. Towards the end of the first 
month I called on one of my college 
classmates—a young doctor. This re- 
sulted in his buying $32,500 on his life. 
Also he gave me 11 referred leads which 
I promptly solicited. This put me in 
with doctors because from those leads 
six purchased in all $121,760 during my 
first year and repeat sales have enlarged 
that amount to $240,260. Doctors have 
proven my best source of supply among 
professional men and number around 70 
Another call 


in my policyholders file. 
on a doctor friend, a member of our 
board of stewards, resulted in a $15,- 


000 sale which was later to increase to 
$30,000. He gave me a lead that resulted 
in an amazing piece of business. It con- 
cerned a new doctor who picked Shreve- 
port in which to begin his practice, a 
stranger in the city and to me. My first 
call on him was in November, 1949. In 
April, 1950, I managed to get an app for 
$5,000 after he told me he had other 
proposals. We ordered $5,000 additional 
and I placed it and he sent me to his 








home to pick up a policy to be analyzed. 
I found jt to be a 2 Year Term, up for 
conversion, so we ordered another $5,000, 
Becoming friends, he invited me to his 
home to analyze his insurance needs and 
he bought $2,000 on his wife. Within 60 
days he had purchased $50,000 on his own 
life, $2,000 on his wife and an educational 
policy on his young son for $4,250. Since 
that time he has added $35,000 on his life 
and $4,250 on each of two new sons. 





| 


| Set Serra’s Quota 





PERCY GOYNE 


A purchasing agent in one of the oil 
companies has been responsible for my 
placing over $200,000 on leads he has 
given me. After analyzing his insurance, 
making numerous changes, he purchased 
insurance from me and is one of my 
chief boosters. I always let him know 
how I fare on the leads he gives me and 
he seems to stay on the lookout for 
more prospects. 

Having found that receptionists and 
nurses have needs, too, and like to dis- 
cuss life insurance, we worked out a sales 
talk on savings which requires about 
three minutes to present. Many sales 
were made while waiting to see the boss 
or the doctor. 

The Barksdale air base solicitation 
was a two-man affair. One of us made 
the sales presentation, got the facts 
while the other plotted the needs. This 
was very effective because by the time 
the sales presentation was over the pro- 


gram of needs was available. A good 
first contact close. 
My biggest thrill came after I had 


been in business 10 months. This was a 
lead from a friend in my lodge on an 
oil man who was a perfect stranger 
to me. On my first interview it was 


learned that he had borrowed close to 
$100,000 to drill an oil well. He had 
recently bought a new home and it 


seemed wise to cover the loan with life 
insurance since his death would mean the 
loss of valuable oil producing properties 
to satisfy the loan. On the following 
Monday, the application was signed and 
arrangements were made for the medical 
examinations. This amount of insurance 
probably seems small to a lot of under- 
writers, but to me, it seemed like a mil- 
lion, since I was still a rookie in the 
business. I learned my lesson on large 
cases. Worry over whether it would be 
issued (since it was necessary for him to 
make several return trips to the doctor) 
played havoc with my routine. Finally, 
in my twelfth month, June, 1950, it was 
released to give me 24 lives for a total 
of $205,200 of insurance for the month. 

Percy Goyne sold my wife on insur- 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


TOGETHER WITH ITS FORTY-NINE CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS, 


EXTENDS SILVER ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS TO THE 


American College Of Chartered Life Underwriters 


FOR ITS MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS 


IN ESTABLISHING PUBLIC RECOGNITION OF THE PROFESSIONAL STANDING 


OF AMERICA’S CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


GEORGE B. ANDREWS, CLU 
New York Downtown 

B. SCOTT BLANTON, JR., CLU 
Charlotte 

RICHARD N. BOULTON, CLU 
Home Office Staff 

EDWARD BRANCATI, CLU 
New York Lincoln 

CREELEY S. BUCHANAN, CLU 
Manager, New Hampshire 

RICHARD S. CARPENTER, CLU 
Home Office 

JOHN H. CLYNE, CLU 
Manager, Albany 

JACOB F. COLLAR, CLU 
Manager, Tulsa 

FREDERICK B. COOPER, JR., CLU 
Chicago LaSalle 

MICHAEL P. COYLE, CLU 
New York Uptown 

RODERICK M. CROCKET, JR., CLU 
Washington 

ARTHUR H. DAUMAN, CLU 
New York Lincoln 

J. HOWARD DAVIES, CLU 
Rochester 

W. FOY DEAN, CLU 
St. Louis 

RICHARD L. EMERSON, CLU 
Boston 

D. ALLEN FISHER, CLU 
Albany 

H. NORMAN FITTER, CLU 
Detroit 


HENRY P. FOUST, CLU 
Charlotte 

FRANK L. GULINO, CLU 
Buffalo 

GORDON K. HARPER, CLU 
Manager, Philadelphia 

EDWIN C. HEGE, CLU 
Supervisor 

ELLWOOD N. HENNESSY, CLU 
Worcester 

FRED B. HICKS, CLU 
Oklahoma City 

MERLE F. HUNT, CLU 
Bridgeport 

LOUIS C. HURD, CLU 
Washington 

GEORGE H. JENNINGS, CLU 
Manager, Bridgeport 

FRANK KELSEY, CLU 
Louisville 

WILLIAM B. LAUDER, JR., CLU 
Home Office Staff 

ARTHUR L. MILLER, CLU 
Pittsburgh 

CLIFFORD L. MORSE, CLU 
Director of Agencies 

THOMAS S. MORSE, CLU 
Home Office Staff 

FRANCIS P. MULKY, CLU 
Oklahoma 

MARK C. MULLER, CLU 
New York Uptown 


CHARLES K. OAKS, CLU 
Home Office 

JAMES D. O’FLYNN, CLU 
Rochester 

RALPH E. PARTRIDGE, CLU 
New Haven 

ALVIN H. POLLEY, JR., CLU 
Manager of Brokerage 

MITCHELL M. ROSSER, CLU 
Boston 

ROBERT K. SCHOTT, CLU 
Manager, Chicago LaSalle 

FRANK P. SHELDON, CLU 
Home Office 

JACK A. STEWART, CLU 
Cleveland 

PAUL P. STEWART, CLU 
Manager, San Francisco 

JOHN E. THORNTON, CLU 
Chattanooga 

ROBERT C. VAN VLECK, CLU 
Oklahoma 

ALBERT F. WHITE, CLU 
Office Manager, Los Angeles 

EDWARD C. WILKINS, CLU 
Home Office 

JOHN G. WINTSCH, CLU 
Syracuse 

R. EDWIN WOOD, CLU 
San Francisco 

ALBERT J. WOODWARD, CLU 
Manager, Los Angeles 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
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Better take a look at 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE’S 
YEARLY RENEWABLE 
TERM TO AGE 69 


V—~r"r—s—, 


VY Check these features: 


1. Guaranteed Renewable and Convertible to Age 65 
— Automatically converts at age 65 to a Partici- 
pating Ordinary Life on the level net premium 
reserve basis. 


2. Issued in amounts from $5,000 to $200,000, from 
age 20 to age 64. 




































3. May be issued to both Standard and Substandard 
risks. 


4. Unusual Waiver of Premium Total and Permanent 
Disability Benefit included on ALL STANDARD 
ISSUES (without specific extra charge). This benefit 
guarantees the insured the option, prior to age 60, 
even though totally and permanently disabled as 
defined in contract, to convert to Ordinary Life 
including Waiver of Premium Benefit — or — if 
desired, and even though then disabled, to convert to 
any higher premium plan than Ordinary Life with 
waiver benefit covering that portion of premium 
equivalent to Ordinary Life at the then attained age. 


5. Dividends — Plan is fully participating with very 
substantial dividends now being paid starting at end 
of second policy year. Payment of dividend is not 
contingent on payment of next year’s premium. Divi- 
dends may be:— 


A. Withdrawn in cash. 
B. Applied to premium payment. 
C. Accumulated at compound interest. 


—> D. Applied to purchase Participating Paid-Up 
Whole Life without further evidence of in- 
surability. This option we believe is truly 
unusual in a term plan. 


6. Family Income or Home Protection Riders may 
be added to the policy. 


7. Yes—Issued to Business and Professional 
Women also 


Ask for Our Folder on Yearly Renewable Term. 
It gives rates and illustrative dividends. 


Our 2nd § Century 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANGE COMPANY 
of NEw York, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., JUdson 6-2370 














After Being in Engineering Field 


Grange Sold $808,767 First Year 


After considerable experience in the 
engineering field Robert W. Grange 
went with the Manufacturers Life of 
Toronto in its Los Angeles agency in 
February, 1951, and his first 12 months 
in the business showed a sales record, 
based on MDRT credits, of $808,767. He 
sold 76 lives. 

Grange was graduated from Princeton 
University in class of ’39 with a B.S 
degree in electrical engineering. He w ent 
with Carnegie-Illinois Steel in Pittsburgh 
and for a year and a half did research 
work as a magnetic test engineer. Then 
he spent another year and a half with 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co., Pittsburgh, 
as an electrical inspector. Next, he was 
with Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Burbank, as a Magnaflux inspector, en- 
gineering trainee, and finally a senior 
industrial engineer. He was two and a 
half years with Lockheed. In World War 
II, he was a lieutenant senior grade 
aboard a minesweeper, Pacific area. Re- 
turning to civil life he became a sales- 
man of widely assorted industrial lines 
for Dakin & Miller Co., Los Angeles. 
That took two years and he then spent 
the next two years as a sales engineer 


(Continued on Page 152) 





ROBERT W. GRANGE 


After Being in Army Twice, Lamb 
Paid for $315,000 First Six Months 


CHARLES J. LAMB 





Wharton School 


(Continued from Page 75) 


ment of teaching materials and tech- 
niques that, will be most effective on the 
secondary school level. 


The Insurance Center at Dietrich Hall 


The result of this pilot course was so 
encouraging that it was not only re- 
peated in 1951 but the National Com- 
mittee on Family Financial Security 
Education, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Harold Hunt, General Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Chicago, decided to set 
up in 1952 three additional workshops of 
a generally similar character at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Southern Metho- 
dist University and the University of 
Wisconsin. These other workshops are 
essentially of a regional character for 
classroom teachers, the one at Penn- 
sylvania being kept on a national basis 
principally for curriculum directors, su- 
pervisors, professors at teachers col- 





Charles J. Lamb, Washington, D. C.,, 
New England Mutual Life, paid for 
$315,000 of base business during his first 
six months, the first half of this year. “I 
entered life insurance,’ he said to The 
Gold Book, “as result of a desire to 
do my share in helping my fellow men 
in making their homes and family lives 
more secure. 

Born in Decatur, IIll., where he at- 
tended high school Lamb entered the 
Army in August, 1937, and was dis- 
charged in August, 1940. In February, 
1941, he was recalled to active duty and 
in January, 1946, was released from the 
Army as a chief warrant officer, Field 
Artillery. 

Mr. Lamb attended Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, from February, 
1946, to June, 1948, and after graduation 
went with Proctor & Gamble which he 
left in January, 1952, to enter life in- 
surance. 





leges and others who are concerned with 
program and materials planning. 

Not, until recently have the physical 
facilities for the Wharton School caught 
up with its progress in other respects. 
It now has, however, a beautiful build- 
ing—Dietrich Hall—completed this year 
at a cost in excess of three million dol- 
lars and specifically designed to meet. 
the distinctive needs of a_ collegiate 
school of business. This was one of the 
first projects undertaken as part of a 
long-range development plan by Harold 
E. Stassen when he became president 
of the University in 1948. Its completion 
is a tribute to his vision and initiative 
as well as to the tireless efforts of Dean 

C. Balderston. 

‘Ina wing of Dietrich Hall, provided 
by alumni and friends, will be housed 
very shortly the chairman and faculty of 
the Insurance Department, the Huebner 
Foundation, and conference, seminar and 
work rooms. The sixteen offices and spe- 
cial rooms, grouped as a unit and at- 
tractively furnished in modern decor, 
will constitute what is to be known as 
“The Insurance Center.” It will have 
ready access to nearby classrooms and 
lecture halls, but will in itself be the 
hub around which the insurance educa- 
tional activities of the Wharton School 
revolve as they move onward to higher 
levels of achievement. 
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Individual’s Dollar Buys Most Life Insurance 


By N. H. SeerurtTH 
Chicago 


Old age, death and disability are re- 
sponsible ‘for an individual’s most_im- 
portant money problems (aside from 
making a living). That is as true today 
as it was 25 years ago when I decided 
on a career of helping life insurance 
salesmen sell more life insurance. 


: 


t 





& 
& 


N. H. SEEFURTH 


However, 25 years ago the problems 
were almost exclusively the individual’s 
own concern. Moreover, people were not 
nearly as 7 of old age security 
as they are today. Corporation and part- 
nership insurance were in the first 
stages of development, as was insurance 
for tax purposes. Most life insurance 
was bought with the personal dollar. As 
for annuities—prior to 1933 they were 
of small consequence. 

I do not know what the figures will 
show, but it would be my guess that 
in this year of 1952 a very substantial 
part of all life insurance is purchased 
with the business dollar. Group insur- 
ance has become a great force in our 
economy, and its real development prob- 
ably still lies ahead. Corporation and 
partnership insurance are now the 
major sources of substantial individual 
policies. Pension business has become 
such a factor that as much as 20% of 
the new individual policy business writ- 
ten by some of the leading companies 
comes from this source. Group annuities, 


Mrs. R. Edwin Wood 


(Continued from Page 118) 


rived from a convention so much better 
if she were in attendance, too, rather 
than for the husband to try to convey 
his impressions to the wife long after the 
convention was over. We have had such 
happy times at these meetings, it is no 
wonder we look forward eagerly to 
the next one. 

Our young daughter is now 12, and 
when 8, she showed keen interest in her 
personal future. We were besieged with 
questions, the most important seeming 
to be “who would buy her food and 
clothes jf anything serious would befall 
daddy.” I tried to give her a simple 
explanation of how we pay for insur- 
ance and protection for the future. It 
Was most revealing to me just how much 
she understood, and when I saw the ex- 
Pression of relief on her face, I couldn't 
help but have that same feeling of 
comfort and joy in what “our” life 
insurance man had done for us, and what 
all life insurance men are ‘doing for 
others, 








| N. H. Seefurth 

A graduate of University of Chi- 
cago, class of ’20, and its Law School, 
Mr. Seefurth was admitted to the 
Illinois bar in 1922. In 1924 he was 
editor of first Commerce Clearing 
House Inheritance Tax Service. From 
1925 to 1940 he was editor and pub- 
lisher of The Seefurth Service. In 
1940 he formed a partnership with 
Ben S. McGiveran to provide pen- 
sion planning and administrative serv- 
ice for insured pension plans. In 
1945 the partnership became agent 
for ‘Northwestern Mutual Life and 
other companies engaged in the un- 
derwriting of pension plans. At the 
same time, Seefurth and McGiveran 
organized Compensation Research 
Bureau, Inc., to carry on the pension 
planning and administrative service 
activities. 

The Seefurth and McGiveran part- 
nership does a large individual policy 
and Group business and its Compen- 
sation Research Bureau assists in ad- 
ministration of individual policy and 
Group pension plans for some of 
America’s leading corporations. Mr. 
McGiveran is a former general agent 
of Northwestern Mutual. 











including the more recent deposit ad- 
ministration business are developing 
even faster than Group insurance did 
in its early stages. 


While problems of death, old age and 
disability are the same, the emphasis 
has switched from a wholly individual 
solution to a mixed approach in which 
Government and private business enter- 
prise are taking over a larger share of 
the burden. In this development the life 
insurance business is limited mainly by 
the desires of those who represent it. 
The individual salesman has a much 
broader service to sell than he ever did. 
Working alone he can not hope to cover 
the whole field (individual policy and 
group), but he has a wide assortment 
from which to make a choice. His op- 
portunities for service for greater in- 
come and more prestige in working on 
a higher plane were never better. 





Nerra’s Quota 


(Continued from Page 128) 


ance as thoroughly as he sold me. She 
has read enough of my course of study 
to know how I am supposed to work. 
She watches my daily plan book with an 
eagle eye. She went to Centenary Col- 
lege, too, and that is where we met first. 
We finished college together in 1936 and 
were married on October 16, 1937. Born 
and reared in Shreveport she was active 
in Centenary’s social life. She is a Zeta 
Tau Alpha and has been active in alumni 
matters in her sorority and school ever 
since. She knows the history of prac- 
tically every prominent family in town 
and provided a large majority of leads. 
Her father, a retired oil man, is active 
in social affairs. Incidentally, my wife 
carries a life insurance policy and our 
two daughters, Marilyn and Patty, 11 and 
7, are insured too. Mrs. Serra was a 
former school teacher, has two sisters 
who teach in different schools of the 
city, thereby furnishing excellent con- 
tacts with children whose parents are 
good prospects. 

In view of my many leads, acquain- 
tances, activities of various sorts and 
the fact that I have sold so many persons 
life insurance and realize its great poten- 
tialities I am confident that eventually 
Nad ‘sasha that Million Dollar Round 

able. 
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EASTERN LIFE 
has New Plans to Make 
SALES EASIER 


As part of its 1952 expansion program Eastern Life has in- 
troduced several new and modern plans which are proving 


of considerable 


value to our agents in closing sales. 


In particular, we have added Double and Triple Protec- 
tion Riders, a $20 per month Family Income Rider with 


each $1,000 of 


life insurance, Mortgage Protection and 


Non-Medical up to $5,000. 


These new plans, added to our present contracts, are the 
HEADLINERS which enabled Eastern Life to increase its 
paid-for volume by 64% in the first half of 1952. Our 
most popular policies and riders are as follows: 


® Double and Triple Protection Riders—15 and 20 Year 


Plans. 


© Family Income Riders providing for $10 or $20 per 
month per $1,000 of insurance, 10, 15 and 20 year plans. 


® Non-Medical up to $5,000. 


@ One Year and Five Year Renewable Term Insurance. 


@ Reducing Term for Mortgage Redemption. 


© Life Expectancy Term. 


@ Insurance payable for 20 years with 50% guaranteed rate 
reduced at the end of 20 years. 





+> 


@ Disability Income providing $10 per month per $1,000 


of insurance. 


@ Substandard Business up to 500% mortality ratings. 


GENERAL AGENCIES 
AVAILABLE IN 


Connecticut, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York 
and District of Co- 
lumbia. 
For further 
information write: 


MURRAY APRIL 


Director of Agencies 


EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16,N.Y. 


LOUIS LIPSKY 












President 

















ROBERT U. REDPATH, JR. 
His Philosophy 
(Continued from Page 16) 














ig and happiness in an insurance 

Ci of two decades involves humans 
who are especially important to me, but, 
I am sure, are important in an equiva- 
lent sense to others operating in our 
field. These include, but are not limited, 
o all those people who among my 
amily, friends and clients have shared 
with me personal experiences that con- 
tinue to convince me of the validity and 
uniqueness of life insurance. Among 
those persons are my own father who, 
uninsurable at an early , was obliged 
to make plans without access to life in- 
1 king the definiteness and 
assurance which life insur- 

t had to — for his 

himself the accom- 

es. | don't believe 

person can under- 

S ty to get life insurance 
respi onsible, imaginative fam- 

Certainly, his experience with 

has increased 


in persuading 
procrastinating 


















n¢ ei du 1] buy adequate 
amounts at a right time for themselves. 

Furthe I have been able to 
mine other family experiences 
with the la f life insurance, an un- 
derstanding of what takes place when the 
de hand of the | tarts to function 
as 3 partner have been, 
with an adeqt e and sale 


agreement more _ profitable 








yusiness con have seen what it 
try to hold a 
t in a corpora- 
the loss of one 

kK *kholders. 
n > has, therefore, been 
o me and my family a very real in- 
strumer vhether measured by its ab- 
sence in tl yr in its pres- 





maintaining 
be ne fit of 













subDstar imounts tor 














m embers es my immediz family and 
myself in later yee a aay 
ymposed of freely g responsible 
ndin Is, such as United States 
s beer the last century, I can 
icelve f no -social instru- 
ment that appr life insurance in 


usefulness and breadth of application. 
Praises Huebner and Speicher 
I am especially thankful to the con- 
inuous effect on my own thinking of two 











unusually wise men. I refer to Dr. Sol- 
omon S. Huebner of Wharton School 
and American 4 ag of Life Under- 
writers and the late Paul Speicher of 
sas li Research & Review Service 
Th of each has affected and 

conti inuously through their 


.eir platform spez aking. 











enjoyed particularly the 

s apparently unique to life 

and a few of the 

who, as ] or “new 

business” men, the dis- 
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Background of “Bob” Redpath 


Redpath’s ares were the late Dr. Robert Upjohn and May S 
J., a suburb of Greater New 


Redpath of Maplewood, 


graduate of Phillips pe ie Andover, Mass.; 
School one year and later 


’28; attended Yale Law 


School of Social Science, New York University; 
School of Adult Education and Institute of General Semantics. 

His first job after leaving Yale Law School was with Lawyers Mort- 
gage Co. of New York, where he was appraiser and salesman of mortgages 
to institutions and individuals and where he remained until 1933 when he 
went with Northwestern Mutual as a special agent. 
he became a special agent of Connecticut Mutual Life. 

Redpath is a member of Board of Pensions of Presbyterian 
of board of managers of Vocational Service 
which specializes in aptitude testing, 
of board of trustees, Institute of General Seman- 
is chairman of scholarships and enrollment com- 


“Bob” 
| 


Mr. 
Church of the United States; 
branch of YMCA, New York City, 
counsel and placement; 
tics, Lakeville, Conn.; 
mittee of Yale 


Co., Hamilton, O., 


Alumni Associ ition of Essex County, 
tary of Yale University’s class of 1928. He is a director of Ohio Casualty 
and of June & Osborn, Inc., a compaty which he helped | 


He is a 
Yale University, class of 
took courses at New 
Maplewood-South Orange 


York. 


In November, 1949, 





New Jersey; is secre- | 


to establish for purpose of developing visual and w ritten employe relations | 


material for governmental agencies 


Mr. Redpath is a former member 
and Maplewood; 
and of executive committee of Yale University | 
Alumni Board, and is former chairman of planning and development board | 
of the village of South Orange, and a former elder | 
chairman of research committee of Million | 


Chest of the Oranges 
ciation of class secretaries 


Church, Orange. He was 1948 co- 


and corporations, 


of retirement board of Community 
is former president of Yale Asso- | 


of Hillside Presbyterian 


Dollar Round Table and was a member of Life Underwriters Association of | 
City of New York committee on cooperation with trust companies 1937-39. 
He was member of executive committee of New York Chapter of CLU and 


was its educational vice president. 


tral Hanover Bank. Frequently, 
insurance organizz tions. 


He has two brothers. John S. 


of mz — and fire insurance companies. F. 
The four children of Mr. and Mrs. Robert U. 
Nancy M., 


zine in Louis. 


are eke U., III, a junior at 


tribution of the services and products 
of our great industrial system: namely, 
the right to pick and choose those 
individuals and corporations whose ways 
of thinking are most congenial to my 
own and whose problems I see as being 
susceptible to solution through the appli- 
cation of my own limited capacities 
and knowledge. 


The Matter of Prospecting 





Unlike a salesman in some other line 
of business no one hands me a list of 
customers and prospects who must be 

called on and continuously contacted and 
“cultive ated”—sometimes in ways uncon- 
genial for that particular salesman. New 
men going into our business often regret 
the lack of a flow of “leads” similar 
to that their contemporaries tell them 
characterizes so many other selling re- 
—— However, the longer they 

ay in our business the more they 
come to appreciate the freedom that this 
ck of prospects” may represent. I 
have ieecked with a number of outstand- 
ing contemporary salesmen in other busi- 
nesses. All of them, I found, envy the 
life insurance salesman the infinite va- 





rietv and endless ability to choose that 
is the result of our “products” inherent 
flexibility. 





This 


respect to 


“plus” has meaning not only with 
an agent’s operations in a 
given area but also in keeping open 
for him at all times a wide variety of 
choice as to other places he may 
wish to work in—or be obliged to— 
by reason of che inging health and family 
conditions. I have been especially inter- 
ested to note the insurance salesmen 
who have been successful in one place 
and because of interests or added per- 
sonal responsibilities have moved to an- 
other part of the country and _ have 
been able to repeat that success there. 
Often, they made the shift in the 
latter years of their life. All of this 
gives one a feeling of additional confi- 
dence and the present enjoyment which 
comes from a sense of freedom. 


Learned Much From MeMillen 





too, 


My late friend and business associate, 
Clifford L. McMillen, also referred to 
the important asset that, for a life in- 


surance 


salesman, is constituted by the 
that as long as he does his 
and keeps expanding and apply- 
knowledges, he can never be 
out of a job or “ployed” out of 





hic 


nis 


ing 
merged 


is with the 


Yale; 


He has written articles on employe 
benefit planning for New York Journal of Commerce and bulletin of Cen- 
he has appeared as a 


speaker before 


Atlantic Companies, a fleet 
Lawrence is with Life maga- 
Redpath 


William M. and Jean C. 


it by the inevitable politics which char- 
acterize some intra-organizational opera- 
tions. [What he had in mind is illus- 
trated in the books, “Gamesmanship” and 
“Lifemanship,” by Stephen Potter, a 
British physician.] Any one who under- 
stands the significance of many of the 
precipitant moves that are made in cer- 
tain other businesses, such as advertising, 
editorial and some other selling func- 
tions, can appreciate the freedom from 
this source of worry which oppresses 
even top men in those other fields. 
While an insurance agent is often re- 


ferred to enviously by men in other 
fields, and even occasionally by some 
executives in life insurance company 
home offices, as “he is his own boss” 


I think that is true to a limited extent 
only. I have found that the problems of 
my clients and prospects serve to “boss 
me as they direct my work and study 
activities rather than myself. Granted 
that I have more leeway in the choice 
of the clients that I seek to serve, once 
I have taken on a problem, particularly 
in a pension plan, I factually “earn, my 
keep” by marrying its source—the in- 
dividual’s or the corporation’s problems. 

Thus, an insurance salesman works for 
many “bosses,” no two of them alike 
as to dimension or timing. This in- 
volves both plus and minus factors with 
the former outweighing the latter. It 
also invites, if it does not require, mar- 
rying a lot more of the problems than 


those that are solved by life insurance 
itself. It invites, for instance, helping 
the obviously “displaced” or “mis- 
placed” person to find a way of finding 


that usu- 
may involve 


his place—the series of places 
ally make up a career. It 
helping the father in determining 
whether or not a given child should 
go to School A or School B, or College 
A or College B at a given time. Or help- 
ing a family which has suffered a loss of 
a father determine where and how best 
to live on the income that has been 
provided by a life insurance program. 
Or, it_may involve working to improve 
the effectiveness of a given educational 


institution, social agency or hospital, 
which affects the lives of the commu- 
nity in which he resides—via helping 


with the raising of money for the es- 
tablishment of new services or the selec- 
tion of key personnel. 


“The Whole Man in the Whole Society” 
For myself the deepest pleasures and 
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Redpath’s Full Life 


(Continued from Page 16) 


those countries are no longer generaliza- 
tions or mere headlines in newspapers. 
Rather, thanks to the close contact that 
can take place inside of American family 
life, they are unique individuals who 
have problems and pleasures much like 
our own. In the opinion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Redpath the work of the official 
peace-makers must depend more in the 
future on this sort of voluntary joining 
of these “strangers in our gates” with 
the American way as it can be seen 
from inside of a family. 

Discussing international relations Mr. 
Redpath said to The Gold Book: 

“In a world where too many have re- 
lied on the efforts of large anonymous 
groups to achieve results and changes 
they wish, we are increasingly convinced 
of the values of voluntary individual 
actions. At the risk of being trite, these 
are not just opportunities for free peo- 
ple, but great responsibilities. 

‘For a long time it has been impos- 
sible to conceive of our free American 
society as continuing in approximately 
recognizable form without a continuous 
definition of areas where new enter- 
prises may be established or into which 
old ones may be extended without ac- 
cess to comprehensive insurance against 
the inevitable losses that accrue as the 
result of the free and responsible inter- 
actions of individuals with one another 
and with the products that they fashion 
together. In other words, I think that 
American life insurance is perhaps the 
most unique financial instrument that 
has developed within our society and 
that it is precious to us, in its present 
comprehensive form, to a degree that is 
possible only perhaps in Canada among 
all the other known societies. While 
life insurance is technically a financial- 
legal instrument its implications go far 
beyond economics and law. Its existence 
or lack of. existence conditions the kind 
of society we have to live in through 
affecting the lives and attitudes of free 
individuals.” 


an unsought by-product of dollar in- 
come stems from dealing with the “whole 
man in the whole society,” his efforts 
to evaluate and solve all of his problems, 
not simply those that are resolvable 

through life insurance. Perhaps this is 
related in some way to the factors that 
I see to be operating in so many of my 
successful contemporaries. At least a 
large number of the middling-aged suc- 
cessful men seem to be earning sub- 
stantial amounts of money as a by- 
product to applying their admittedly high 
capacities to solving problems in which 
they are interested. Unlike some of 
their counterparts in the generation 
ahead of us and not solely by reason of 
the impact of taxes, few of these con- 
temporaries have sought large amounts 
of money, above and beyond their fam- 
ilies’ reasonable needs, as an end in 
itself. Anyone who is working in the 
field of employe - benefit planning knows 
that they are sensitive to and health- 
ily eager for a fair amount of compen- 
sation for the pressures that they work 
under in this modern, complex society. 
But, thanks to the new knowledges that 
have been accruing not only at univer- 
sity but also business management 
levels they are not deluded in the think- 
ing that large amounts of money per 
se will provide the basic satisfactions 
that make for long range physical and 
mental health. 

I hope I have been able to cover some 
of the thinking which motivates me in 
midstream in life and at a higher plane 
of effectiveness and enjoyment than | 
ever thought possible to achieve in the 
life insurance or anv other business. 


Ben Bloch’s Preduction 


Although 73 years old Ben Bloch, 
Peoria, Equitable of Iowa, at the end of 
August this year had reached 2,000 weeks 
of consistent production. He started this 
consistent weekly production in March, 
1916. He is active in Peoria’s civic affairs. 
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It was years later 


that Henry Jones learned 





the price of a pony 


t Ov GOOD THING about us is that we 
don’t have to worry about keeping 
up with the Joneses. We are the Joneses!” 


That was one of Oscar Jones’ favorite 
little jokes, and my Dad said he’d heard 
Oscar tell it a dozen times or more. But 
Dad also said it didn’t keep Oscar Jones 
from doing his best to keep up with the 
Smiths, the Browns and a lot of other 
people in town. 


For instance, when one of Oscar Jones’ 
friends bought a big house down on Church 
Street, it wasn’t long before Oscar bought 
an even bigger one. When another traded 
in his old car for a big, low-slung foreign 
car, Oscar Jones went right out and did 
the same. And when his son Henry left 
for the university in 1936, nothing would 
do Oscar but to send his boy off in style 
in a shiny new roadster of his own. I went 
along with Henry, and was convinced— 
as I’m sure everyone else in town was— 
that Oscar Jones was a pretty rich man. 

It was during our junior year that Henry 
got word that his father died. He went 


home for a week or so to look after things 
—and never came back. 

As I learned afterwards, all Oscar Jones 
left his family wasa big house they couldn’t 
keep up, a powerful car that didn’t bring 
much at the used car lot, and a good many 
miscellaneous debts that Henry and his 
mother were hard-pressed to pay. 


I lost track of Henry Jones for quite a 
few years after that, so I was a little sur- 
prised to find him waiting for me when I 
got to my office one morning last week. 
After a few minutes of general conversa- 
tion he looked around and said, “I was in 
this office once before. That was back in 
the days when your father was an agent 
for New York Life, as you are now. I was 
only a kid then, but I still remember it. 
When we started out that morning, Dad 
had some money with him to pay ~ 
first premium on a policy your father had 
sold him, 

“Well, on the way down we passed a 
place where they had a pony for sale. I 
wanted that pony more than anything— 


and that’s where the money went. Dad 
wouldn’t take the policy that day in spite 
of everything your father said. 

“Tt wasn’t until I had to leave the uni- 
versity that I understood why your Dad 
had urged mine so strongly to change his 
mind about the policy. Then I realized 
how much that pony of mine had actually 
cost. I decided then that if I ever got 
married and had a family, 1 wouldn’t 
make the same mistake.” 

Henry and I started working out his 
life insurance program then and there. A 
couple of days later he stopped in again 
and handed me a check for the first pre- 
mium. “I didn’t see any ponies this 
morning,” he said. 

I laughed and thanked him. He grinned 
and said, “Don’t thank me—thank your 
father. He made this sale for you over 
twenty years ago.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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Climbed Stairs and Rang Doorbells 


Career of O. E. Anderson, Vice President and a 
Director of John Hancock 


Anderson, vice president and 
a director of John Hancock, a member 
of its executive and agency committees, 
reached his present position after hav- 
ing occupied most every type of job in 
the district agency organization of the 
company. He started on a debit in a 
Philadelphia suburb where he imme- 
diately began to recognize the poten- 
tialities of life insurance, became fas- 
cinated with the business at once and 
soon was making a fine record in influ- 
encing families to adopt his point of 
view. Since then his climb has been a 
consistent march of progress. He re- 
cently concluded a year as president of 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 


How He Entered Life Insurance 


Olen E. 


Mr. Anderson was born in Homestead, 


Pa., a steel town so famous that books 
have been written about its dramatic 
labor history. After attending school 
there he went to Buchtel University, 
now called University of Akron. The 
family moved to Philadelphia where 


Olen picked up his first sales ideas when 
for a time he sold automobiles. In the 
light of future events it was fortunate 
that the Andersons had a neighbor who 
managed a John Hancock district. This 
manager was considerably impressed by 
Anderson as characteristics 
which would make a success as a district 
agent and he sounded him out with the 
idea of signing him up for the Hancock. 

At the start, Anderson was cold to 
the suggestion. All the insurance bought 
bv families in his neighborhood cost 
only a few cents a week, leaving him 
with the idea that it was “a peanut 
business.” This was in contrast to the 
substantial investment people made when 
they bought an automobile. But finally, 
the manager convinced him that life 
insurance was a business of tremendous 
opportunities as well as of great social 
signific: ance. The latter factor was one 
of the influences which won Olen’s con- 
sent to a change and he became an 
agent on the debit in West Philadel- 
phia feo 


posse ssing 


Becomes Confidant of Families 

do things by halves. 

His con- 
was his 
worker 
climbed 


doesn’t 
could succeed. 


Anderson 
He was sure he 
viction was that if he failed it 
own fault. An intensive, hard 
he started calling at the homes, 
many stairs, rang innumerable door- 
bells, and soon caught the idea that 
the more interviews he had the higher 
would his sales volume pile up. And it 
was in those days that he began to 
see the importance of training and edu- 
cation. The assistance he got from the 
agency made him think that he was 
being put into a rowboat, given only a 
pair of oars and told to shove off. Many 
men throughout insurance were having 
that sink or swim experience; and when 
unable to reach port on their own energy 


and direction they passed out of the 
picture, being replaced by new men 
coming in whose experience was a 
duplicate. 

Anderson decided that he was one of 


going to swim. In 


the agents who was 
said to The 


discussing the old days, he 


Gold Book: “The situation has so 
changed that a new: man entering our 
business now can know more in six 
months about his vocation than the 
life insurance men of years ago could 
pick up in six years. Many of those 


who survived, lifted themselves on their 
own bootstraps. 
“T quickly found 


that the agent who 


was winning the confidence in the homes 
calling 


where he was was the friend 


of the whole family. That type of agent 
treats the family just as he would like 
to be treated if their position were re- 
versed. Eventually, he will sell all mem- 
bers of the family.” 

Is Brought to Home Office 


Anderson remained an agent for three 
was full of energy and fire, could 


years, 
wax enthusiastic about the mission of 
life insurance, easily made new friends, 


and insurance sales followed naturally. 
In 1924 he became assistant manager 
of the district. He was starting to at- 
tract favorable attention at the home 
office and in 1928 was called to Boston 


and as a field supervisor had New Eng- 
land, Mid-West and New York as his 
territory. When Anderson arrived in 
Boston, Elbert Brock was vice president 
in charge of the district organization; 
Tom Temple was superintendent of 
agencies, and James W. Messenger was 
assistant. Both Brock and Temple are 
dead. 

As a field supervisor Anderson visited 
every district office in the country, 
sometimes spending as many as 20 con- 
secutive nights on the sleeper. At the 
time there were 170 district offices. The 
number now is 205. He is said to be 
the only man who has ever visited every 


Philosophy of Claude L. Freed, 
Franklin’s Leading Division Mer. 


Claude L. who came to Phila- 
delphia seven years ago from the Upper 
Perkiomen Valley, Pa., and who in a 
short time has built a force of 
more than 90 full-time producers, last 


Freed, 


sales 


FREED 


CLAUDE L. 


year was leading divisional manager of 
Franklin Life. Division’s volume was 
$12,900,000. For this year to September 1, 
the Freed division produced more than 
$9,000,000 paid business. His 1952 objec- 


tive is $16,000,000. Behind this record is 
the story of a country boy from the 
rich farming area of Perkiomen Valley 
who was a salesman for a_ wholesale 


electrical concern before becoming a 
full-time agent in 1936. 

Mr. Freed entered life insurance with 
T.A. Griffith agency, Philadelphia, Equi- 
table Society, later becoming district 
manager in Norristown, Pa. Following 
1940 when he joined Standard Life of 
Pittsburgh as a general agent he devised 
a planned sales talk on retirement in- 
come protection that enabled him to in- 
crease his sales materially. In addition, 
he started agency building in a small 


Way, gathering momentum as he went 
along. In 1945 when Franklin Life en- 
tered Pennsylvania Mr. Freed was ap- 


director to de- 
He began 
pass book 


pointed regional sales 
velop Eastern Pennsylvania. 
to feature the Franklin’s 





plans and its protective investment plan 
(created by Charles E. Becker, president 
of Franklin). He did so well that for 
1951 his division was honored for having 
the company’s best all- around record of 
any of its divisions. He is very proud 
of the letter he received from President 
Becker on this occasion. 
Freed’s Sales Philosophy 

Mr. Freed maintains that if agents 
will spend the time to memorize tested 
sales talks and individualize them to fit 
policyholder needs they will not have to 
about making sales. He explains 


worry 
that it is “planned” rather than “can- 
ned” selling that pavs off, and the more 


skillfully presented by the salesman the 
larger his production. 

Sound recording machines are an in- 
tegral part of the Freed training pro- 
gram. All of his staff own them, and 
the tape recording of the sales presen- 
tations of successful agents are given 
careful study. 

While Mr. Freed insists on a planned 
sales program and a definite number of 
prospect calls per week he is not of the 
“snap the whip” type. Two of his guid- 
ing principles in sales management are 
“don’t show them up—show them -how,” 
and “don’t ask an agent to do anything 
vou would not or cannot do yourself.” 
He is appreciative of the role played by 
the agent’s wife in making his career 
more successful. He also encourages his 
associates to make a little game out of 
selling by finding out how many times 
they can make prospects sav “ves” in 
response to tested questions. This is 
part of a planned sales formula that he 
has developed. 

Mr. Freed is a gifted musician, playing 
the piano well as a result of many years 
of study and practice. Also. he has com- 
nosed a number of songs. From time to 
time he has sung in the choir of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church. Mrs. Freed was 
Winifred Krauss, daushter of the pas- 
tor of that church. The Freeds have 
three children. Ruth Elaine, the oldest, 
is a student at Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. The other children are 
Marilvn and Alan, who are in high 
school. 

An organizer of the Perkiomen Valley 
Community Chest, Mr. Freed was chair- 
man of its board for some years. Also, 
he is a member of the Upper Perkiomen 
Rotarv Club. Union League Cluh and 
Citv Center Business Club of Philadel- 
phia, and local board of trade. A 32nd 
degree Mason he is past master of 
Lodge 595 of suburban Philadelnhia and 
also is a member of Lehigh Consistory 
as well as the Shrine of Reading, Pa 































































Bachrach 
OLEN E. ANDERSON 


one of the districts. His introduction on 
arriving was something like this: “Boys 
I am here to give you a few ideas w hich 
[ hope you will find valuable and which 
may help you sell more insurance.” 


His New York Experience 


For a time Mr. Anderson was trans- 
ferred to Chicago as field supervisor of 
agencies in that area and finally in 1936 
came to New York as regional manager 
for Greater New York territory. In 1937 
he became manager in New York for 
what was then its largest district of- 
fice. It was at 100 Fifth Avenue—Union 
Square. This district office then was 
moved to 342 Madison Avenue and is 
now located at 545 Fifth Avenue. Its 
present manager is Joe Breslin. 

Discussing Olen E. Anderson as a 
district manager in Greater New York 
one of his associates said: “His rela- 
tionships. resulted in a_ remarkable 
entente, a community feeling without 
which an agency can’t go far and the 
district presided over by Anderson was 
then the company’s largest. Always he 
strongly emphasized team work. His gift 
for organization helped also in building 
the agency.” 
in Agency Management 


Long Active 
Association 


Mr. Anderon has always had a sympa- 
thetic interest in life underwriters as- 
sociations and while he ran a_ district 
for his company here in New York he 
was one of the directors of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York. For some years he has taken 
a keen interest in the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, one 
reason being a throwback to the time 
when he was selling insurance on a debit 
and grim necessity made him an eager 
proponent of the need for improved 
technique and methods of training field 
men. With LIAMA he has been chair- 
man of the Combination Companies 
committee and some other committees 
and he was president last year of the 
association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson live in 
Wellesley, one of Boston’s noted sub- 
urbs, and home of Wellesley College. 
She was Lorraine Dauth. Both are un- 
usually talented painters in oils. Some 
of Mr. Anderson’s paintings are on the 
walls of his business office. They have 
no children. 


B. M. Anderson 


(Continued from Page 65) 

life insurance industry would be in- 
volved in politics. The simple answer to 
this argument is that in this day and 
age there is much federal legislation 
which directly affects our policyholders, 
that our policyholders look to us for 
protection in our specialized field and 
that we cannot adequately protect our 
policyholders without active Washington 
representation. 
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“You refuse to take out one cent of insurance to protect your family? 
If you’re that kind of a guy, you should trade places with your 
partner!” 


PICTURE OF A “LITTLE THING’ 


Like so many “little things,” cartoons are a boon to mankind because 
they help folks live more happily. Successful men and women need to be 
nourished by lots of “little things”. . . to help them laugh and relax 
while they move swiftly toward their goals. That’s one job of cartoons 
like this which appear regularly in Onward, our weekly magazine for 
Bankerslifemen. They’re part of the many “little things” that express 
themselves in loyalty and esprit de corps among Bankers Life 
folks and make the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life underwriter 


you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


t 


BANKERS Life COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Situation in the Pension Field 


There are so many facets to the pen- 
sion field that even those active in it 
have a difficult time assimilating devel- 
opments and formulating a well rounded 
picture of the present and future status 
of employe retirement plans. For ex- 
ample, considerable attention is being 
given the question of compulsory retire- 
t 65. One can get into a prolonged 


ment a 
argument over that subject and soon 
the tail is wagging the dog. 

It must be kent in mind that modern 
day pension planning is a fairly new 
development as approximately 95% oi 
the pension plans now in effect have 
been established in the last decade. As 





of June 30, 1952, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue had approved 18,289 retirement 
plans meeting the requirements of Sec- 
tion 165(a); 2,493 of these approvals 
having been secured in the year ending 
June 30, 1952. There have been 1,271 
plans terminated on a cumulative basis 
(146 last year) which leaves a total of 
17.018 plans in effect on June 30. AIl- 
though it is estimated that there are a 
number of pension plans which are not 
anproved under Section 165(a), such 
approval is necessary in order to secure 
the favorable tax advantages accorded 
employers who install pension plans. 
Two Types of Pension Plans 

two types of 
Pensions and 





In general there are 
plans in the pension field: 


Deferred prof it-sharing. Under the pen- 
sion plan the employer agrees to pay 
definite benefits based on a formula or 


| Charles D. “Spencer 


Mr. Spencer has been specializing 
in research and writing about pen- 
sions for the last six years. He is 
|editor of the Employe Benefit Plan 


Review and he prepares explanatory 
employers to distribute 
Prior to 1946, when he 
firm in Chicago, | 


| booklets for 


to employes. 
established his own 

yr in the general insur- 
field for 19 years 
mtact with key 
field, including | 
consultants, 
em- 


| he was an edit 
ja ince trade journal 
| He maintains close c 
men in the pension 
ea ance men, actuaries, 
trust 

ployers 


officers, labor leaders and 


d to deduct 
benefits for 
Under a deferred 
can deduct profits 
formula 
benefits 


1edule and he is 
cost ol pre 
yg song 
plan he 

percentage or 
rovide 





permitte 


viding such 





Income lax 
profit-sharing 
on a definite 
basis which are used to p 
for the employes. 

-sharing plans it is advis 
term be defined as it is 
to describe numerous types of 
plans. In regard to retirement plans, 
“profit-sharing” is the particular type 
of deferred plan approved by the Bu 
reau of Internal Revenue. Also, there 
are incentive plans, arbitrary bonuses 
and fixed percentage cash profit-sharing 
plans. Primary purpose of a deferred 
profit-sharing plan is to provide retire 
ment income although some employers 
wish to take advantage of Wage 
Stabilization Board regulations may con 
sider them strictly as deferred compen 
sation plans. 

Problems of Small and Large 
Employers Differ 





Strictly speaking, the term “retire 
ment” plan should be used as an over 
all term since it covers both pension 
and deferred profit-sharing plans but it 


practice to use the term 
‘pensions” instead as the general de 
scriptive term, so that usage is em 
ployed in the following point 


Ss common 


For a small employer the human rela 
oe factor is not as important as to 
5 Pvens 
eect it is 
ance men to install 


employer in pension planning 
possible for 
plans 


insur 
intelligently 


By CuHarves D. SPENCER 


for smaller employers without consider- 
ing union attitudes and other complica- 
tions involved in employe relations. For 
the small employer the tax situation is 
generally the most important factor. 
Where less than 25 employes the em- 
ployer is often in position to gain per- 
sonally from the tax advantages of a 
pension plan. Many pension plans are 
sold by insurance men strictly on a cost- 
tax standpoint without particular regard 
for the more human relations problems. 

At the other extreme, there are em- 
ployers with plans covering thousands 
of employes. As a big factor in regard 
to the cost of such plans, the problems 
of union and mass human relations as- 
sume a decided importance. In financing 
or funding such a plan the insurance 
man runs into competition of independ- 
ent actuaries and trust companies. Many 
life insurance men specializing in _pen- 
sions do not seek this type of business, 
recognizing the complexities of the situ- 


ation. In a sense, it is a field in itself 
which requires considerably broader 
skills than handling the problems of a 


employer. 
The Unions 
Although the plans and methods used 
by larger employers have a natural in- 


smaller 











plans adopted by smaller 


fluence on 


employers the problems of the large 
employers are not the same as those 
of a smaller employer. The unions are 


playing an important part in establish- 
ing precedents in the large employer 
field. It should be kept in mind that the 
unions generally consider the pension 
plans which they have negotiated as 
“only the beginning.” Furthermore, al- 
though most unions consider pensions 
important, the priority 1 rating given pen- 
sions in union demands depends upon 
other economic and working condition 
factors. It is generally assumed that the 
Steelworkers-CIO will not be content 
with their present $100 a month, includ- 
ing SS, pension minimums without fund- 
ing requirements. The same is true in 
regard to the more liberal funded plans 
of such unions as the United Automo- 
bile Workers-CIO and Electrical Work- 
ers-CIO which generally provide $125 
a month, including social security, mini- 
mums. 

Insurance men have been nerturbed 
over the fact that a majority of these 
union negotiated plans are self-insured. 


Although they may rightfully argue 
about the valuable guarantees offered 
under insured plans, the prime reason 


Formerly a State Senator 


W. Lawrence Rotz, Decatur, Ill., Prov- 
ident Mutual Life, was appointed to 
head the Central Illinois agency in 1939. 
He started to build an agency for the 
most part of young men who intended to 
make life insurance their careers. On 
came World War II which took all of his 
agents with the exception of one or two 
veterans. 

Believing it 
to build his 


difficult task 
war condi- 


would be a 
agency under 


tions, he decided to run for the Senate 
of his state. Elected a Senator, he served 
four years, then startcd out to rebuild 


his agency. 

Mr. Rotz is secretary of his local 
Shrine Club, and he has done some re- 
markable work for crippled children. He 
has succeeded in putting $5,000,000 of life 


insurance in force, and also has been a 





Was Manager of 
Movie Theatres 





FINEMAN 


DAVID M. 


David M. Fineman, 
Pittsburgh, Paul Revere 
his degree of Bachelor of 
Economics at f 


Mayfield agency, 
Life, received 
Science in 


University of Pittsburgh 





W. LAWRENCE 


eee 
personal writer of at least $250,000 a vear. 

He was 30 years ar when he signed 
his first contract with Provident Mu- 
tual. Prior to that he had been a base- 
ball and football coach in the Decatur 
High School for about ten years. He felt 
he had gone as far as he could in that 


field, and that resulted in his entering 
life insurance, a move which he never 
regretted. It is a business of endless 


The Gold Book. 


possibilities, he said to 


For the next three years he was in the 
merchandising field. He then became a 
special representative for the Joseph 
Tetley Co., tea manufacturers, and from 
1936 to 1951 was part owner and mana- 
ger of motion picture theatres. 

With the advent of television and the 
loss by the moving picture theatres of 
juvenile and teen-age patronage he be- 
gan to search for something which would 
give him security and peace of mind. E. 
A. Mayfield convinced him that life in- 
surance was the career which would give 
him most satisfaction. 

“My only regret is that I did not be- 
come part of the insurance business 15 
vears ago,” he told The Gold Book. 
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CHARLES D. SPENCER 


why the unions favor self-administered 
plans is that the unions are mainly 
concerned with getting money into the 


fund and in taking care of workers who 
are currently retiring. The unions don’t 
feel that pension patterns are sufti- 
ciently developed on a long-term basis 
to enter into fixed contracts. The Group 
annuity people have attempted to meet 
this situation by offering deposit admin- 
istration plans. Although this is a step 
in the right direction, it is difficult to 
know how to rectify the situation from 
a sales standpoint until the unions de- 
cide just what they want. 

The unions are not happy about com- 
pulsory retirement. They are decidedly 
interested in permanent disability pro- 
visions since those who actually retire 
on a voluntary basis are often those 
physically unable to work. The answer 
to those and other problems require 
considerable study as there are no satis- 
factory conclusions at the present time. 


Middle-Sized Employers 


In considering the market for pen- 
sions among the middle-sized employers, 
or in the in-between group, the main 
concerns and problems of both the small 
and large employer groups are reflected 
in arriving at a_ satisfactory solution. 
From a funding or financing standpoint 
there is considerable conflict. Most per- 
sons in the pension field recognize the 
strong points and limitations of the 
various types of funding but they vary 
considerably in regard to the actual 
boundaries. For example, a large trust 
company is usually interested in plans 
covering 500 or more employes and in 
discussing the situation the trust officer 
may be rather positive on the point that 
plans covering less than 100 employers 
are not desirable business. But life un- 
derwriters are constantly reporting trust 
company competition where only a hand- 
ful of employes are involved. Insurance 
men are just as inconsistent, especially 
in regard to individual policy plans. 
They recognize the supremacy of indi- 
vidual policy plans for smaller employ- 
ers but they tend to stretch the use of 
individual policies to cases where other 
tvpes of insured plans and _ self-admin- 
istered programs might be considered. 
The answer to this competitive situation 
is not easy, since it is difficult for the 
advocates of each type of plan to devoid 
themselves of the self-interest factor. 


In servicing the middle-sized em- 
ployer, insurance men_ should give 
greater recognition to the human rela- 
tions problem. There are so many 
aspects to employe- employer relation- 
ships that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to know all the answers. How- 


ever, insurance men should at least be 
aware of the situation, keep an open 
mind and spend some time in studying 
and analyzing the various factors in- 
volved. They should beware of over- 
simplified conclusions which often indi- 
cate lack of proper knowledge. 
Insurance men who are considering 
(Continued on Page 175) 
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Why 
Northwestern National Life 


Discovers 
and Trains 
Its Own Men 


W: believe that finding good men and developing them as life 
insurance producers is one of the toughest—but one of the most 
satisfying—aspects of our business. 


Because of our policy of bringing new and promising men from 
other fields into life insurance sales work and giving them thorough 
supervision, including special Home Office training, we have over 
the years built a highly competent, fiercely loyal field force. Our 
full-time sales organization today is one-third smaller than in 1940. 
But that smaller force is producing nearly 22 times as much ordinary 
business, and it is business very much higher in quality measured 
by its persistency. 

Northwestern National Life has always tried to be a good 
neighbor in the life insurance business, and that policy will remain 
unchanged as we continue in our efforts to discover and develop our 
own successful life insurance producers. 


NORTHWESTERN -Vationdd LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


One of America’s great life insurance companies 
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Was Director of Physical 


Education in Indiana 

Garnett Inman, New Albany, Ind., 
Wisconsin National Life, a graduate of 
Indiana University, was co-captain of 
that university’s wrestling team in 1940 
and held the National A.A.U. wres- 
tling championship, 175 pounds, in 1942. 
He became a high school teacher, giv- 
ing lectures in history, biology, health, 
safety and physical education, starting 
at a salary of $1,000 a year. A year 
later he became director of physical 
education in the city schools of New 
Albany, Ind. At end of 1942 he joined 
the Air Force as a_ physical training 
officer and reached the rank of captain. 
In 1946 he returned to his former 
job as director of physical education for 
two and a half years. In the meantime, 
he became a part-time agent under W il- 
liam T. Smith, manager of Indiana agen- 
cies for Wisconsin National. Smith and 
Inman were college classmates and also 


in the same outfit in the Air Force. In 
his first year of part-time he _ sold 
$75,000; second year, $180,000; third 
year, $247,000. He then became a full- 
time agent and last year produced 
$581,000. 


“In selling life insurance one feels 
that he is doing something for his fel- 
low man and society as a whole,” In- 


GARNETT INMAN 


man says. “Without this feeling life in- 
surance selling might well be a drudgery 
and meaningless. It is a field where the 
ceiling is unlimited.” 


versatility 


. keynotes the Planned 


Security service extended 
by Pacific Mutual fieldmen 
to clients in all age brackets 


Note the versatzl 


tty of this 


newESTATE PROVIDER: 


Here’s a new concept of 


protection-problem solution for 
members of the “second generation”- 
recognition that they too need 

security that is life-long and VERSATILE. 
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HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Life— Accident & Sickness — Retirement —Group 








IMMEDIATE INSURANCE 


EXPANDING 5-FOLD 
AT AGE 21 WITHOUT 
PREMIUM INCREASE 


ESTABLISHES THESE SEC 


Insurability Protection 
College Opportunity 
A Cash Estate (expan 
Ready Money Reserves 
Lifelong Income for 


Tripled Symphony 

Society Membership 
many civic activities of 
CLU, Peoria, IIll., Mass- 
was his work in 


Among the 
Robert W. Leu, 
achusetts Mutual Life, 
directing in 1949 a campaign for the 
Peoria Symphony Orchestra Society 
which brought the Society’s membership 
to 1,450 from a previous all-time high of 
435. In the same year he was elected to 
a four-year term as a trustee of Peoria’s 
park district. In 1947 he was put on 
board of YMCA and took over chair- 
manship of its physical education com- 
mittee. A charter member of Peoria 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, he has 
served on its board. For his work in 
community affairs he got the Distin- 
guished Service Award as “the outstand- 
ing young man of the city” in 1947. 
A year before he served as chairman of 
the Jaycees annual membership drive 
and later as chairman of its sports com- 
mittee. 

Also in 1947 he was elected president 
of the Bradley University Alumni Asso- 
ciation in which capacity he spearheaded 
a drive for funds which helped make the 
university's new library a reality. He 
was general chairman of the Peoria Sales 
Congress of 1947. He became president 
of Peoria Association of Life Underwrit- 
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ers in 1951. To sports-minded Peorians 
he is perhaps best known for his talks 
over the public microphone at Bradley 
University basketball games. That as- 
signment he took on when a student 
and continues it as a hobby. 





ROBERT W. CLU 


Mr. Leu joined the Reuling and Wil- 
liamson agency of Massachusetts Mutual 
in the summer of 1939 between his junior 
and senior years at Bradley. Immedi- 
ately after graduation he entered life in- 
surance full time and is a Life member 
of the Illinois Round Table. For four 
years he was in the Navy. 


LOMA 


(Continued from Page 42) 
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provide institute class instructions for 
their interested employes. The three 
courses are the introductory course, a 
general course designed to give students 
a basic understanding of the nature of 
the life insurance business, government 
regulations, policy contracts, company 
organization and other elementary mat- 
ters. This course provides background 
material for those who wish to make 
life insurance their career. Four examina- 
tions in this course lead to the Insti- 
tute certificate. 

Upon the completion of Course I, the 
life insurance employe may proceed to 
Course II, the Associate Course which 
presents a broader and more detailed 
study. It also includes technical infor- 
mation and additional study of such sub- 
jects as agency organization, life insur- 
ance accounting, investments, annual 
statement, selection of risks, industrial 
insurance and calculation of premiums 
and reserves. Six examinations complete 
this course and its reward is the asso- 
ciateship diploma. 

6,000 Have Received Certificates 

An even more intensive course is the 
Fellowship Course, or Course III. It 
features specialized subjects for LOMA 
associates who want to follow a particu- 
lar phase of life insurance. These in- 
clude office management, home office 
agency management, selection of risks, 
life insurance accounting, and life insur- 
ance investments. Completion of both 
the associateship and fellowship courses 
results in the award of the fellowship 
diploma and the designation, FLMI, 
Fellow Life Management Institute. 

The institute courses are recognized 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada as comprising the educational pro- 
gram of the life insurance business. 

Of the 20,300 students who have en- 
rolled for one or more examinations 
since 1933, more than 6,000 have received 
the institute certificate; approximately 
1,4C0 are associates of the institute, and 
335 are fellows. 

Thus does the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association aid the life insurance 
business in the development and _ train- 
ing of men and thus makes possible the 
magic success of the formula, M-6. 
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they would still differ. Differ in background, environment, age, personality. All men cannot be doctors, 
plumbers, or salesmen, As professions differ, incomes differ, needs vary. And different circumstances, 
different pocketbooks call for different policies. That is why there is a Union Central Life Insurance Policy 
for every applicant in every circumstance from birth to age 70. 


ALL THESE POLICIES CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


A complete line of Term Policies, including Multiple Protection (10-15-20-year plans, con- 
5-10-15-20-year term (both convertible and non- _vertible to 7-10-15-years respectively). 
convertible). 


Premium Reduction (5 attractive options at end 
Term to 65 (convertible to age 60). of 5th year). 


Sie Reducing term (10-15-20-year plans, premiums 


Juvenile Insurance—saleable plans issued from 
“ss payable for 7-12-16-years respectively). age 0 


Whole Life Modified Premium. And, of course, a complete line of the usual 


Family Income Rider ($100-200-300 per month policies on Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
for each $10,000 base policy). Endowment, and Retirement Income Plans. 


Salary Allotment— Pension Trusts— Group Permanent— Group Term— Group 
P-T (combination Permanent and Term)—Group Annuity—Group Creditor. 








THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY °° CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Some Paul Speicher Ideas Which 
Sold Lots of Life Insurance 


When Paul Speicher died earlier this year life 
His genius in creating and presenting 


lost one of its greatest idea men. 


situations which would display the perennial life insurance story in 


insurance production 


new 


dress not only stimulated large gatherings of agents at company field con- 
ventions or sales congresses of life underwriters associations, but had great 
audiences which later read these thoughts in print. 

Mr. Speicher, who was president of The Insurance Research and Review 


Inc., 
Through the courtesy of 


Service, 
articles. 


Indianapolis, was also author of books and innumerable sales 
Hilbert Rust, 


who succeeded Mr. 


GEER 


Speicher as president of R. & R. Service, The Gold Book is able to furnish 


its readers with 


Speicher’ S head during his long career. 
“W iped Out,” “Your World,” 


Time.” 


“To the Young Man,” 
and ‘““Two Kinds of 


Futures,” 
Protection” 


A DEALER IN FUTURES 
dealer in futures.” The 
you are talking today is 
He is not the bene- 


“You are a 


man to whom 


not your prospect. 


ficiary of the insurance are pro- 
posing. The retirement 
and values go to an entirely different 
man—strangely like and yet strangely 
unlike the man with whom you are talk- 
ing in your interview. Your man today 
has eyes that sparkle with energy. His 
tread is firm and decisive. His judgment 
is sound. In split-second time he tosses 
off decisions. He is king of all he sur- 
veys, king by virtue of health and 
strength and energ But he is not the 
beneficiary of your ike insurance. 

Your beneficiary walks with the slow 
and hesitant shuffle of the aged. His 
eyes have the look of querulous wonder- 
ing that time so often brings. He 
reaches decisions slowly and painfully. 
When you depict the man of the future 
to the man of today, you are factual 
and practical and logical. For there is 
nothing more logical than the wasting 
process of time. 

The prospects’ 


you 
income benefits 


family, as they are 
today secure in the earning power of the 
husband and father: they are not your 
beneficiaries. No single dollar of the 
claim payment goes to them. You are 
not dealing with them. Rather you are 
with a home confused by the 
incident of death, a home 
which in the twinkling of an eye has 
undergone a dreadful change, suddenly 
ransformed from a castle of trz inquility 


dealing 
economic 


with pleasant walks and shaded groves 
into a beleagured city where chaos 
stalks. “If this situation may arise, then 


must 
only 


men’s futures you 
will arise.” For the 
with risk is to deal with 


as dealers in 
assume that it 
of dealing 


Way 
it on the basis that the uncertainty of 
risk will resolve itself to our disad- 


vantage. 
Looking Into the Future 
‘A dealer in futures! A 


narrator of 


futures The prospect was a young 
protessional woman, clever, sure of her- 
self, certain that someday a Sir Galahad 
would come riding into her life and that 
she would live with him happily ever 
afterwards. But the agent looked into 
the future and said: 

“When a woman gets old, and when 
she has neither home nor husband, 
there are two places she can go. One 


There are no 
screens in the windows. You sleep in 
wards. The smell of disinfectant never 
leaves the place. When you are sick, 
the young internes from the city hos- 
pital come out and practice on you. The 
other place is the Old Ladies’ Home. 
You have private rooms. There are wil- 
low rockers on the porch. There are 
sa in the lawn. The medical care 
is > best. The difference is $5,000. If 
you ya: $5,000, you go to the Old 
Ladies’ Home. If you haven’t, you go 
to the county home. Wouldn’t you like 


is the county home 


some of the most effective ideas which were born in Mr. 


‘A Dealer in 
“Family 


They 


are captioned * 


to make sure of your $5,000 right now?” 


You ask me—how can an agent talk 
this directly and bluntly? I think he 


can if he will make no attempt to moti- 
vate the prospect, but will only look into 
the future and “report” what he sees 
Two business partners were very close 
to each other. The partnership was one 
of the friendliest, a situation which does 
not always prevail as any agent knows 
who has attempted to sell partnership in- 
surance. The one partner to whom the 
agent went was so busy with war and 
priority worries that he had no time 
for life insurance. So an evening in- 
terview was arranged. The agent was 
not worried about motivation—for he 
was a dealer in futures. He saw some- 
thing in the future the prospect could 


not see and he reported to him what 
he saw. He said: 
“You are terribly busy. I know. 


Many business men tell me of the load 
of problems that must be carried today. 
Let’s suppose that at midnight your 
telephone rings. Your partner has been 
taken to the hospital. 1t will be six 
months before he can come home. What 
would you do? How would you plan? 

It would be a difficult problem to solve. 
Suppose he never came back? It would 
be an impossible siohieni” 

To move men to action, you need 
not be a psychologist or a supersalesman 
but simply a dealer in futures. Proceed 
on the assumption that the uncertainties 
of the future will resolve themselves to 
the disadvantage of the prospect—and 
then knowing as you know the facts of 





Placed $750,000 in 
First 15 Months 


entering the life insurance 
with Northwestern National 
Life in Duluth, W. C. “Bill” Williamson 
spent his first days out of college work- 


Prior to 


business 


ing for a sporting goods company for 
schools and 
Minnesota, Wiscon- 


turned out to 


which he contacted high 
colleges throughout 
Michigan 


sin and which 


be valuable experience in selling for a 


young man. He was graduated from 
Duluth Central High School in 1940 
and then attended Duluth Junior Col- 
lege. While attending college in Duluth 
he majored in physical education. For a 
period of four years he was in the Army. 
He served 38 months overseas in South 
Pacific with the 24th Infantry Division. 
In April, 1951, he ran for City Com- 
missioner of Duluth, which has a popu- 
lation of 102,000, and was beaten by 
only 161 votes. His final tally of votes 
showed that he had a lot of friends 
and that he was a natural for the life 
insurance business because of a ready- 
made market. He joined Northwestern 
National on April 2, 1951, and in the next 
15 months he placed about $750,000 in- 
surance. He doesn’t feature any one type 


life, tell a factual and a logical story. 
And doing so, you automatically solve 
the problem of motivation. 


TO THE YOUNG MAN 


You have two kinds of dollars in your 
pocketbook. One kind of dollar belongs 
to you, and the other belongs to the 
old man whom you will be some day. 
If you spend the old man’s dollar today, 
then youth is stealing from age, today 
is stealing from tomorrow, strength is 
stealing from weakness, the present 
tense of life is stealing from the future 
tense. 

It is not so bad to be old or to be 
poor. The real tragedy comes when a 
man is old and poor. 

Life insurance will give 
purpose that you will never 
poor. 


power to your 
be old and 


WIPED OUT 


Let a man’s temperature go up two 
degrees above normal, and he calls a 
doctor. He is a sick man. 

Let it go down two degrees below 
normal and his family calls the under- 


taker. He is a dead man. 

A change of four or six degrees in 
his temperature and the valuable asset 
of earning power is wiped out—the most 
valuable asset that a man has, and yet 
the most easily destroyed. 


YOUR WORLD 


“T am hungry’—“I am tired’—“I am 
afraid of the future’—‘*We love each 
other and we want to be married on 
Thanksgiving Day’—“‘You should hear 
my baby’s first words’—“My hair is 
beginning to turn gray’—“‘Mary won 
honors in college algebra’—‘Saturday 
morning I am going to build a _ rose 
trellis in my back yard. I want some 
red ramblers like we used to have on 
the old porch at home’—‘My mother 
can make the best sandwiches ; so I'll 
bring some for the picnic’—“The doctor 
just shook his head when he listened 
to Jim’s heart.” 

This human, humble, common world 
of men and women who live and love 
and laugh and cry and stumble and walk 
and climb is the world of life insurance 
—your world. Underneath their hopes 








W. C. WILLIAMSON 


of insurance, but decides what he will 
try and sell after he learns what the 
prospect needs so that he can do the 
right job for him. 








PAUL SPEICHER 


and dreams and ambitions must be the 
stability of a sound economic plan, the 
validity of a plan of thrift that becomes 
almost second nature, the assurance of 
the income needed to complete plans 
and realize ambitions. The strength of 
life insurance must be added to man’s 
plans and hopes if they are to be ful- 
filled. 


TWO KINDS OF TIME 


There are two kinds of time—calendar 
or watch time, and economic time. 

Economic time is the time required 
to turn human life value into negoti< ible 
form, namely, dollars. What is money? 
Money is hum: in life value made nego- 
tiable so that it will buy the good thing 
of life for a man and for his fae 
But time is required to turn human life 
value into money, and this kind of time 
is economic time. 

You say, “What is economic time 

I answer by saying that no one knows 
and by countering with another ques- 
tion, “What is water worth? 

The worth of a glass of water depends 


entirely upon your situation when it is 
offered to you. If you are seated in your 
living room and the kitchen tap is 20 


feet away, and if I knock at your door 
and offer to sell you a glass of cold, 
fresh water for 25 cents, you laugh at 
my offer. 

But if you were lying in a_ hospital 
after a throat operation and if the sur- 
geon had forbidden you to drink for 24 
hours, you would toss upon your pillow 
and say to your nurse, “I know we 
mustn’t disobey the doctor’s orders, but 
| would give $5 if I could have just 
one glass of water right now.” The 
value of a glass of water to you has 
increased from zero to $5. 

Then, assume that you were wander- 
ing in the desert, lost. The sun is beat- 
ing down pitilessly upon you. Your 
tongue is swollen. Your eyes are blinded 
bv the glare of the constant light. Your 
shoes are torn from your feet by the 
sharp rocks. You fall exhausted upon 
the sand with your arms outstretched. 
Then you cry, “I would give everything 
I have in the world for just one glass 
of water.” The glass of water now has 
reached a a value so great that it is price- 
less to vou. 

When a man is in the full strength 
of his maturity, economic time, like the 
glass of water when you are ‘seated in 
your living room, may seem to him to 
have slight value. But when the time 
comes that this same man is stricken 
helpless by accident or disease, he turns 
his face to the wall and says, “lf I 
only had time—time to do all of the 
things that I should have done for my 
family’—then economic time becomes 


the most valuable possession in all the 
world. 

And you sell economic 
is money. 


time—and eco- 


nomic time 
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In the cut appearing in this article 
seven of the newer field men of Penn 
Mutual Life are shown with Malcolm 


Adam, president of that company, after 
they arrived at the home office in Phila- 
delphia as members of the company’s 
Club Organization. 
Each had completed his first 
year with the company, Their trip was 
an official recognition of their substantial 
production achievements during the 
calendar year. 

President Adam takes a personal in- 
terest in this club. When the members 
visited Philadelphia they were taken to 
the home office where they met the 
various officials and staff members 
whom they have previously known by 


President's for New 


calendar 


correspondence. The president of the 
company gave the group a luncheon and 
a dinner and took them to Atlantic City 


for a day’s outing at which time he 
had the opportunity to discuss with them 


Campaign Chairman of 
Greensboro’s Polio Chapter 





ba, 


PAUL W. SCHENCK, JR. 
Although Paul W. Schenck, Jr., CLU, 
Provident Mutual, Greensboro, N. C,, 


is head of that company’s largest gen- 
eral agency in the South, he has been 
able to devote a lot of time to the wel- 
fare, civic and humanitarian activities of 


that city. He was born there and so was 
his wife. The Schencks have four 
children. They are Paul, III, Dod- 


son, Margaret and Virginia. The boys 
are 8 and 10; the girls, 4 and 6. 

“The city has meant much to us and 
the least we can do is to carry our 
share of the load developing the best 
activities of the city,’ he said to The 
Gold Book. “Active participation in com- 
munity affairs is a necessity for a life 
insurance man if he seeks to operate on 
a professional basis.” 


Home 


Boy Scout, Children’s 
Activity 

Mr. Schenck’s civic activities have fol- 
lowed a varied pattern. He became a 
Boy Scout when 12, inheriting his love 
for this organization as his father was 
a leader in the national and regional Boy 
Scout movement for years. Paul W. has 
been on the executive board and in 
other posts for the General Greene Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America. His 


Hospital, 


two sons have inherited his enthusiasm 
for the Scouts. 

Mr. Schenck is a trustee of Moses H. 
Cone Memorial Hospital which will soon 
be opened and will probably be one of 
the 


finest in the South. This hospital 
(Continued in Fourth Column) 


First Year Agents in Company Club 


their personal situations. At the home 
otfice the agents observed the procedure 
by which production is handled after 
being received from the agencies. D. 
30bb Slattery is vice president in charge 
of agencies. 

Careers of Clark, DeJulio and Keenan 

The members of the President’s Club 
for New Organization shown in the cut 
are ~_ E. Clark, Harold B. DeJulio, 
Peter J. Keenan, Henry Metz, Edward 
J. O’Neill, Jr., Nelson J. Oppenheim and 
S. F. Riebel. 

Mr. Clark, 32, C. D. Maier agency, 
Denver, in his first year wrote $520,682 
on 85 lives. He is studying for his de- 
gree at University of Denver. Before 
entering the Army in 1942 where he 
was a captain in mountain infantry— 
ski-troops—he was employed by the 
Mills Industries of Chicago. Leaving the 
Army with the rank of mz ujor he became 
general manager of a sales force in the 
mountain states after which he joined 
Penn Mutual. 

Mr. DeJulio, 27, Curry agency, San 
Francisco, is a graduate of the University 
of San Francisco, entered life insurance 
directly after graduation. During his 


first year he wrote 34 lives for $269,000. 

Mr. Keenan, 31, Allan W. Carpenter 
agency, Buffalo, a graduate of Alfred 
University, began selling typewriters 
for Remington-Rand but went into the 
Army Air Force, serving in the 














NEW HOME OF 


EMPIRE LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2801 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


* * * 


This Building Houses the Records of More Than 
200,000 Policyholders of our Company. 


Over 100 Million of Life Insurance in Force in the 
State of Indiana. 


DRAKE 


President 


JAMES M. 


Seated—S. F. Riebel, Malcolm Adam, president of Penn Mutual; 
Standing—Harold B. DeJulio, Peter J. Keenan, Edward J. O’Neill, Jr., 
Nelson J. Oppenheim. 

















Earl E. Clark. 
Henry Metz, 


his first life in- 
$284,875 on 60 


European theatre. In 
surance year he sold 
lives. 

Mr. Metz, 41, Rasmussen agency, 
Newark, went into the banking business 
after leaving high school, then became 
an inspector for Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 
In his first year with Penn Mutual he 
wrote 75 lives for $391,210. 

Mr. O'Neill, 30, Robert L. Utne 
agency, St. Paul, attended University of 
Minnesota, was in the Air Force three 
years as a bombardier-navigator and re- 
ceived the Air Medal with eight clusters. 
In his first life insurance year he wrote 
$318,500 on 79 lives. 

Mr. Oppenheim, 31, C. D. Maier 
agency, Denver, is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Denver, He was in U. S. Naval 
Reserve for three and a half years and 
was a personnel chief petty officer, Upon 
graduation from college he became an 
instructor and student counsellor. In his 
first year with Penn Mutual he wrote 
$346,000 on 80 lives. 


Mr. Riebel, 30, Leonard C. Weiss 
agency, Fresno, c al., in high school 
was a student of higher mathematics 
and business management. He joined 


Army Air Force in 1939, spent six years 
as a weather officer and an intelligence 
officer in South Pacific. In his first Penn 
Mutual year he wrote 51 lives for 
$256,300. 





was made possible by generous endow- 
ment by one of the textile families of 
Greensboro and it will fulfill a real need 
in the community. As a parent of four 
children Mr. Schenck has done work with 
the Children’s Home Society of North 
Carolina, an organization handling 
throughout the state the caring for 
babies and placing of them for adoption. 

Among other activities of Mr. Schenck 
have been these: president, Greensboro 
Chapter, University of North ay 
Alumni; campaign chairman for T 
Fund raising; president, Family Service 
Agency of Greensboro; campaign chair- 
man and _ president of Greensboro 
Chapter, National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis; president of Men’s 
Club, Holy Trinity Episcopal Church; 
treasurer of Diocesan Survey Commis- 
sion, Episcopal Diocese of North Caro- 
lina; finance committeeman, Children’s 
Home Society of North Carolina; vice 
president, Greensboro Jr. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In the insurance business he has been 
president of the Greensboro Association 
of Life Underwriters; chairman of 
education committee of the North 
Carolina Association of Life Under- 
writers of which he is currently sec- 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Schenck 
is a graduate of Woodberry Forest 
School, Orange, Va., and University of 
North Carolina. He became a special 
agent of Provident Mutual in 1941 and 
co-general agent with his father in 1947, 
and then sole general agent for North 
Carolina in 1950. He belongs to Provi- 
dent Mutual General Agents Advisory 
Council, and he is a member of its lead- 
ers club—Provident Round Table. 
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BROAD 
INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Nonparticipating Insurance 
Participating Insurance 


Accident & Sickness Insurance 
(Noncan, Guaranteed Renewable) 


Juvenile Insurance 

Special Low Cost Plans 
Flexible Family Income Plans 
Retirement Plans 

Mortgage Redemption 
Impaired Risk Service 

Wide Age Range 

Salary Savings Systems 
Supplemental Term Riders 

A full line of Group Coverage 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne |, Indiana 


Its name indicates its character 
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who came to 





Clark Gearhart, CLU, 
Washington, D. C., in 1949 as manager 
ot the New York Life’s branch there, 
has made an extraordinary record in 
these three years. In that time this 
branch has moved from 30th to third 
place in the company’s nationwide field 
organization. With 61 agents the branch 
wrote more than $16,000,000 paid busi- 
ness in the first seven months of 1952 
in contrast to 58 agents covering the 
same territory and writing half that 
much during the full year of 1948. The 
year before Mr. Gearhart took over the 
branch produced $8,000,000 and ranked 
30th among New York Life’s offices in 
paid volume. One year later it paid for 
$13,000,000 and ranked ninth. Produc- 
tion in 1951 was more than $14,000,000. 
So far this year the Washington office 
is producing at a rate of more than 
$2,000,000 a month. The record shows 
that Mr. Gearhart is outstanding in 
selection, 

Both the assistant managers attached 
to the branch when he arrived in Wash- 
ington have been promoted to branch 
managers of the company in other cities. 
The Korean war brought some _ prob- 
lems. Underwriting restrictions on mili- 
tary personnel in 1951 cut down the pro- 
duction of agents specializing in that 
field. Also, three of the branch’s top 
agents were recalled to active duty, in- 
cluding a million dollar producer. One 
of the branch’s million dollar agents was 
transferred to the company’s Arizona 
office in 1950 and another agent in the 
half-million class went to California last 
vear 
Some Leading Agents 


A number of the established agents 
are making fine records. Ralph Cipriano 
and Sidney Simon, both Senior Nylics 
(20 years with New York Life), are on 


A Colorado 


f Colorado’s State Senators is 
Walter L. Bain, Greeley, Equitable of 
Iowa. Upon graduation from Colorado 
\. and M. College in 1924 he spent 10 
vears with Ford Motor Co. in its Denver 
assembly branch, with a Ford dealer as 
a car salesman and with his own automo- 
bile agency. Despi te the fact that it 
was . depth of the depression he en- 
tered life insurance in 1933, had a hard 
time at the start but has menaged to 
make an app-a-week club record of about 
650 weeks. He has a good average-sized 
policy. 

Was President Pro-tem of Senate 

He has made an entire cycle of Boy 
Scout activities, including being Commis- 
sioner of ihe rte Peak Council. He 
first got into public life in 1937 when he 
was elected to the Greeley Board of Edu- 
cation and has been president of the 
board for four years. In 1938 he was 
elected to the State Senate and has con- 
tinued being a Senator. During the last 
regular session he served as president 
pro-tem of the Senate. 

“Those 10 years have been an enjoy 
able experience,” he told The Gold Book, 
“but also entailed quite a financial sacri- 
fice as the salary paid a State Senator in 
Colorado is only $1,000 for each two year 
period of service. If it had not been for 
my Scotch ancestry it would not have 
been possible for me even to pay bare 
expenses.” 

In the Methodist Church he has been 
chairman of the finance committee, of 
the board of trustees, of the official 
board and also has been president of the 
Men’s Brotherhood and found time as 
well to be a Sunday School teacher. 

In 1951 hie was presented with a plaque 
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Gearhart’s Fast Climb in Washington 





Gearhart Rules for Agency Building 


The agency space should provide adequate accommodations for effi- 
The atmosphere should be that of a business office — not a 


cient work. 
fraternity house. 
Office and desk space should 


men are treated fairly. 


There must be close liaison between the Agency staff and the Cashier's 
department leading to a mutual understanding of all problems. 

Manager must decide what kind 
to build considering his own personality, his background and the territory 


to be covered. 


be allocated according to a definite 


| formula that is understood by and agreeable to the agents, so that all 


Manager must delegate responsibility to assistants so that his time is 


of a sales organization he intends 





free for things that are important rather than merely urgent. 


| Eliminate the marginal producers as quickly as possible. We owe 
this responsibility to them, and it is the first step in recruiting. 

Be dependable and absolutely fair in your relations with agents. Loy- 
alty must be given from the top, if it is to work upward. : 
Impress upon them the importance of 
dealing fairly with the home office and with each other. 


Let agents know the rules. 


The first step in recruiting new men is to heln the established agents 
That is the situation to which we recruit. 
the eyes of an agent and recruit to 


make more money. 


Look at your territory through 


your markets. 


On the average, 10% of your volume must come from new organization 
in order to offset the natural erosion. 
even greater and is inversely proportionate to the size of the office. 
any man whom you would be unwilling to finance with 

Easier said than done, but it pays o 
Men have little time for a manager 
who is too busy with his own problems to help them with theirs. 
Bring the wives into the. picture as much as possible — when you 
hire the new man and at office parties. 
Manager must continuously develop his professional competency. 

Agents want a leader whose ability they respect and who never asks them 

to do anything he cannot do himself. 


| Avoid hiring 
your own money 
3e “available” to your agents. 


schedule for membership in the com- 
pany’s highest field production club, the 
Top Council, this year. B. F. Satterfield, 
Senior Nylic, is scheduled for member- 
ship in the Top Club. Starting from 
scratch in January, 1949, Hubert N. Hoff- 


man qualified as a Life 


State Senator 


BAIN 


WALTER L. 


at the Homecoming Football Game of 
Colorado A.& M. as the outstanding 
alumnus of that year. It was based on 
his athletic participation while in school 
and professional attainment since leaving 
school. For past two years he has been 
on board % Greeley Chamber of Com- 
merce. In 1949 he was elected president 
of Colorado Association of Life Under- 
writers. In 1947 he was general chair- 
man of a drive which raised more than 
$300,000, including pledges, for a Greeley 
Community building. 


member ot 


The per cent required for growth is 








MDRT in his first three years, and led 
the entire New York Life field force 
in volume in 1951. He is leading again 
this year. Elwood Baker, who received 
the 1950 Joseph Wilner Award for out- 
standing individual contribution to life 
insurance in Washington, is currently 


Active in Little 





MARVIN A. KRENK 


Marvin A. Krenk, Eugene, Ore., Occi- 
dental Life, who last year had a vol- 
ume of $312,796, and his wife are promi- 
nent figures in a local group at Eugene 
called the Very Little Theatre, so named 
because it always gives performances in 
a very small theatre. This group with- 
out benefit of paid staff has been self- 
supporting for 23 years, is widely pat- 
ronized by the community. Mr. Krenk 
wrote a musical comedy, “Rythmania— 
A Story of Jazz” and in conjunction 
with the University Theatre and musi- 

































CLARK GEARHART 
Washington CLU 


president of the 
Chapter. 

3orn in Pennsylvania Mr. Gearhart 
attended Butler University and Dart- 
mouth College where he majored in 
economics. Following his graduation he 
worked in sales promotion field with 
Buick Motor Co. and Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. He joined New York Life 
in October, 1930, going with company’s 
Forty- Second Street office and was 
named assistant manager less than two 
years later. Then within a year he be- 
came manager of the company’s Putnam 
onl office in New York from where 
in 1939 he was transferred to the Mur- 
ray Hill office, New York, as manager. 
Joining the Navy in March, 1942, he 
was assigned to the Commander Air 
Force, Atlantic Fleet and Fleet Air 
Wing 17 in the Southwest Pacific, attain- 
ing rank of lieutenant commander. In 
December, 1945, he became manager of 
the Lincoln branch in this city. In 1947 

(Continued on Page 146) 


Theatre Group 


cians’ local of A. F. of M., produced it. 
This musical comedy played to more 
than 3,000 persons. On this single proj- 
ect the Very Little Theatre made 
enough to pay for its parking lot and 
lighting facilities for it. There were 60 
in the cast. Other activities in Very 
Little Theatre included Mr. and Mrs. 
Krenk playing roles in “Our Town,” 
“Angel Street,” “Anna Christie,” “Por- 
trait of a Madonna,” “Of Thee I Sing,” 
“Rhythmania,” “The Women” and some 
other shows. 

In 1951 Krenk wrote the script for 
the local Boy Scouts circus which took 
as its theme Civilian Defense. A_fac- 
simile of an air raid on Eugene was a 
feature,. the organization showing how 
the town could be protected from such 
a raid. It was well received. 

A Former College Professor 


Krenk got his Master’s Degree from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, TIl., 
and taught radio, speech and drama at 
the university. He came to Eugene in 
1939 to teach at University of Oregon. 
In 1942 he entered the Air Force, serv- 
ing in the Far East, his activities being 
in signal intelligence handling security, 
codes and cyphers. After leaving the 
service he spent a year in commercial 
radio announcing and writing copy. Then 
he joined Occidental Life. He belongs to 
its Oregon Leaders Club. 

Since he was 14 Krenk has been doing 
magic and entertainment before service 
clubs, fraternal groups, conventions. 
Many times he has been able to slant 
the whole show in occupational terms of 
his audience. This he has done for bank 
employes, dairy farmers, volunteer fire 
organizations and others. 
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Each of us in the life insurance 
business has a continuing re- 
sponsibility: to render profes- 
sional services to the millions of 
free Americans who stand to 
benefit by our counsel. Let us 

not neglect our responsibilities 
| —and our opportunities. 

















John Agent... at home 


John Life Insurance Agent is a man of many facets. Husband, 
father, church and civic leader, counselor and friend to many. By 
turn, a teacher, engineer, businessman, sportsman—depending 
on his client for the moment. He is many things to many people. 


Yet he must also be a student. His business is complex and ever 
changing. He must keep abreast of the times in ways that are not 
time-consuming. That’s where Company training programs, C.L.U., 
and L.U.T.C., fit into the picture. Streamlined, geared to practical 
problems of the day, they separate the wheat from the chaff—giving 
John the facts he needs to work with. And, more important, the 
urge for continued improvement, when the formal training is over. 


We are fortunate that there exist so many opportunities for self- 
improvement—opportunities that can be translated into a better 
way of life for ourselves and those who look to us for wise and 
competent counsel. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Northwestern 


The year 1952 marks an historical mile- 
stone in the advance of career life under- 
writing and life insurance professional 
education. This year, the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters is observing 
its 25th anniversary and it is interesting 
to note that any present-day discussion 
of the career life underwriter very natu- 

rally includes references to life under- 
writing as a profession. 


The life insurance companies have 
made some significant contributions to 
this program of upgrading the work 
of their representatives. Many com- 


panies have developed extensive training 
programs designed to tie in with the 
improvement of the quality of their field 


force. The training program of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life is an example 
of such company support. 


Long - Range Pattern 


The Northwestern Mutual program has 
a long - range pattern, with the necessary 
emphasis upon intense early training. It 
includes ‘five company courses with a 
close tie-up to the professional training 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers. The program contemplates that 
every agent will be encouraged to aspire 
to attaining his CLU designation. 

The company believes that training 
and education is the general agent’s job 
and that it cannot be satisfactorily ac- 
complished by the home office educa- 


tional division alone. The company be- 
lieves that the general agent can do a 
better job of training the new man be- 


cause of the close man-to-man relation- 
ship that exists between the agent and 


his sales manager. 

It believes, on the other hand, that the 
home office educational division should 
furnish the general agent with a ak: 
able training plan to follow and the 
training tools with which to implement 
it. It ae that the training program 
should be designed with a lot of latitude 


in it so that the general agent has plenty 
of room to use his own ideas, yet that 
program should be sufficiently complete 
to fully guide the work of the new and 
inexperienced general agent. 

Three Years of Formal Training 

The 
for approximately 
training, with specialized 
seminars available continuously 
after. 

The first step in its program is known 
as the Short Course. In studying this 
course, the new agent is given two to 
four weeks of personal tutoring. The 
text used and the sales techniques em- 
ployed have been evolved from many 
years of successful agent training. All 
Northwestern agents complete a written 
examination upon the completion of this 
course. 


Northwestern’s program provides 
three years of formal 
courses and 
there- 


By Harotp W. GarDINER 


Educational Director, Northwestern Mutual Life 





When a new agent of the company 
goes to the field he is enrolled in the 
Thirteen Weeks’ Reporting Program. 
The new agent prepares weekly reports 
of his work. These reports are analyzed 
each week by the educational division 
and appropriate comments are sent to 
the agent in a personal letter. Thus 
the agent learns how to improve his 
pattern of work. The Northwestern has 
found that 97% of its successful new 
agents complete this Thirteen Weeks’ 
Reporting Program. 

The third phase of Northwestern Mu- 
tual training is the Intermediate Course. 
It was in this course that the Northwest- 
ern pioneered its successful use of case 
reports as a training device. In this 
course the agent gets personz al practical 
experience in programming procedures. 
He prepares his own presentations in 
practice cases reflecting the things he 
has learned from case studies of actual 
sales made by the company’s top sales- 
men. 


The Home Office School 


The Northwestern does have a home 
office school and it is a highly successful 
one. The company’s philosophy, how- 
ever, is that this school should be made 
available only to those who have already 
demonstrated aptitude and success in the 
life insurance business. The objective 
of the school is to take men who are 
already successful Northwestern Mutual 
agents and through a program of inten- 
sive home office schooling, rather quickly 
elevate them to a considerably higher 
rate of performance. The home office 
school, known as The Northwestern Ca- 
reer School, has been so successful in 
its objectives, that attendance at the 
school is a major goal for most of the 
new men. 

The staff of the Career School includes 
28 of the company’s top executives, offi- 
cers and specialists. An effort is made 
to secure the most able instructor in each 
field so that those attending the school 
feel that they have heard each subject 
discussed by the top authority available. 
The field records achieved by those grad- 
uating from the school have been highly 
gratifying. A picture of a Career School 
in session appears on this page. 

Advanced Course 


One of the most ambitious undertak- 
ings in company’s program is the North- 
western Mutual Advanced Course. This 
is the latest and most comprehensive 
course of its kind that has been de- 
veloped for the life underwriter. It cov- 
ers estate planning, business life in- 
surance, pension trusts, estate taxes, gift 
taxes, income taxes, etc. It includes 
a liberal use of the case method, with 
specific cases from every phase of ad- 
vanced underwriting. The procedures to 
be used are spelled out carefully and 


Mutual's Career Training Program 


illustrations actually used in closing the 
cases reported are incorporated in each 
case report. Study of the Advanced 
Course not only provides valuable train- 
ing in each of these areas, but it whets 
the appetite of the agent for further 
study and enrollment in a CLU study 
group. 

This program, well organized as it is, 
nevertheless is by no means exclusive. 
It is intended to provide a definite pat- 
tern for its agents to follow, but there 
is plenty of latitude also for collateral 
study. Several general agents make use 
of the campus training courses, and the 
Northwestern each year has a substantial 
enrollment in the LUTC classes through- 
out the country. The agents are encour- 
aged to attend advanced underwriting 
seminars and other special classes that 
are made available from time to time. 
The company has its own program of 
advanced underwriting seminars for spe- 
cialists in the advanced underwriting 
field. The important thing, say the folks 
in the educational division of the North- 
istntmiseial is hastil each and every agent 





Clark Gearhart 


(Continued from Page 144) 
he was given the managership of the 
company’s Denver office after which 
came the Washington assignment. 

One plank in his agency building plan 
is this: “A manager must make up his 
mind as to what kind of an organization 
he wants to build; draw up a plan and 
then stick to it. There is no ‘best’ way, 
such as emphasis upon college men, or 
older men, or programming or package 
selling.” 

Effective Use of Office Space 


New York Life’s streamlined Wash- 
ington office is in a most desirable busi- 
ness section of Washington, convenient 
for the many government employes who 
pay their premiums in person. It is air- 
conditioned, spacious, has convenient ar- 
rangements for policyholders and pro- 
vides a comfortable lounge for use of 
employes at lunch time and during rest 
periods. He makes efficient use of the 
office space allotted to his agents. The 
offices are assigned on the basis of a 
carefully worked out point system, ac- 
cepted by the agents. It is based on (1) 
production the previous year; (2) mem- 
bership in production clubs, both. cur- 
rent and for the past five years; (3) 
seniority. 

Since the agency force is too large 
for staff meetings in the office itself Mr. 
Gearhart holds morale building lunch- 
eons once a month at the nearby Army- 
Navy Club. New York Life managers 


and assistant managers do not write 
personal business. 





Northwestern Mutual Life’s Second Career School, October 16-27, 1950 








































































HAROLD W. 


GARDINER 


to be studying something. This view- 
point is summed up in the motto they 


have adopted which reads, “He Who 
Stops Getting Better, Ceases Being 
Good.” This would seem to be a very 


sound slogan for any career life under- 
writer who aspires to continuously im- 
prove his professional stature. 





Assistant managers Erwin T. Ridge- 
way, Jr., and Harland A. Schuler share 
Mr. Gearhart’s responsibilities in morale 
building and serving work. The office 
lead system for agents is applied under 
an equitable formula by Agency In- 
structor Boyd F. Harlan who is also 
concerned with direct mail reports and 
branch office records on company’s s train- 
ing program. Close harmony is main- 
tained between the cashier’s department 
and the agency staff. A 30-minute meet- 
ing is held in the manager’s office every 
Monday morning attended by Cashier 
Wilbur E. Rix lgeway, his two assistants, 
the two assistant managers, the agency 
instructor and Mr. Gearhart. 

Cashier Ridgeway, 33 vears with New 
York Life, began in the Washington 
office and became cashier there in 1924. 
Outside of three years as Baltimore 
cashier his entire work with ew York 
Life has been with the Washington 
branch. Under his direction the casher’s 
department now has a staff of 38. This 
includes two assistant cashiers: Doug- 
las H. Kincaid in charge of accounting 
section; Elmer J. Wurst whose province 
is servicing needs of agents. 


Specialized Marketing 


“We select each new agent to sell a 
particular market and train him to meet 
that market’s need,” said Mr. Gearhart. 
“Individual training is merely an ex- 
tension of the recruiting process. The 
most important thing in training a new 
man is to guide him quickly into the 
market where he is best equipped to 
sell; then give him the most effective 
tools to do a specific job.” 

Looking, for instance, for the right 
center of influence to sell in the vast 
juvenile market he decided it was the 
Boy Scouts and found a paid representa- 
tive of that organization to be the man. 
He paid for more than 100 applications in 
his first 10 months in the business. Mr. 
Gearhart believes the primary requisite 
for getting good men is to have an or- 
ganization which will appeal to recruits. 
“We can’t hire and retain new men un- 
less the established agents are success- 
ful, sold on the agency and on the com- 
pany,” he said to The Gold Book. “So 
we must eliminate the marginal agents as 
quickly as possible and let all the others 
know that they have top billing in the 
agency. Esprit de corps is kept high.” 
An enthusiastic supporter of the CLU 
program Mr. Gearhart encourages his 
men to prepare for the examinations. 
Seven of the agents took the examina- 
tions last June. It is significant of his 
philosophy and agency building methods 
that Mr. Gearhart was one of the seven. 
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Campbell & Vineyard 


(Continued from Page 64) 


panies in greater quantities than any 
single piece of literature having the 
same objective has attained in the life 
insurance industry. 


Cultivating New Sparsely Settled Areas 


Many of the agents of Campbell & 
Vineyard work in towns where there is 
no established Aetna office. When the 
agency does not try to acquire office 
space in these places it puts in the cus- 
tody of the full-time man who qualifies 
a standardized office ecuipment set-up 
consisting of a steel desk and _ filing 
cabinet and four chairs for his use as 
long as he is the Aetna man in the 
town. There are certain other obligations 
assumed by the agency at the start, such 
as adv ertising in the local paper, a quan- 
tity of announcement letters, a quantity 
of direct mail material, comnlete desk 
and paper work equipment. Their phil- 
osophy is that this man shall be some- 
thing more than being a salesman. They 
want him also to be a businessman with 
a long-time program for prestige build- 
ing, record- keeping, planned personal- 
development activity. 

Campbell & Vineyard are the orig- 
inators, publishers and prime operators 
of the “Aetna-graph,” a visual sales pro- 
cedure which combines a set of presen- 
tation forms with division sheets in a 
loose-leaf binder, with rate sheets, which 

makes the use of a rate book unneces- 
sary at the time. It fits into a coat 
pocket. The idea was not original with 
the Arkansas Aetna people, but 
started by Prescott W. Eames back in 
the 1820's. Mr. Eames produced and 
made available to Aetna agencies an 
original version of the Aetna-Graph 
covering certain package needs for in- 
surance. Gordon Campbell bought and 
made good use of the Eames material. 
Then in the 1930’s when there had been 
a change of rates the Arkansas agencv 
produced its own “Campbell-Graph” 


Was 


which eventually became obsolete and 
was in turn superseded by the present 
Aetna-Graph. This Campbell & Vine- 


vard make available to other agents of 
the company on a money- purchase basis 
at a price that Campbell & Vineyard 
figure does not make any money for 
them, but lets the cost be shared by 
the agencies which want it. The home 
office of the Aetna, Gordon & Campbell 
say, has adopted one section of the 
Aetna-Graph as used in Arkansas for 
the company’s field force. It is the one 


having to do with Retirement Income 
needs. 
Mr. Campbell has served as chair- 


man of the Aetna General Agents’ Ad- 
visory Council on several occasions and 
Mr. Vineyard was made chairman of 
that group at its 1952 meeting. He was 
secretary of the 1950 advisory council. 
Campbell & Vineyard agency believes 
in contests. Tt conducts an annual “App 
Scrap,” the 30-day written business cam- 
baign sponsored by the company each 
fall when an agency is pitted against 
one other competing agency on a quota 
basis. Every week for more than 25 
vears it has published an agency bul- 
letin, “The Campbells Are Coming.” It 
is in four page form and has received 
the company’s award for bulletin excel- 
lence on several occasions. It operates 
n App-a-Week Club with no prizes or 
awards but purely on a record-keeping 
and recognition basis. The bulletin gives 
the names of all producers. with recog- 
nition for leaders. This bulletin goes to 
wives and also to a large list outside of 
the Aetna circle. There is usually one 
editorial article original with the agency. 
Other items include news but there are 


also quotes from interesting material 
found in the reading purview of the 
editor. 


Agency’s Labor Saving Device Machines 


The office operation contains many 
devices of a labor saving nature. Gor- 
don Campbell bought the first postage- 
meter machine that reached Little Rock 
and the Aetna has No. 1 permit for such 
machines from the local post office. The 


agency uses electric mimeograph, elec- 
tric folding machines, electric typewrit- 
ers, teletype equipment, Graphotype, 
addressograph, dictating machines, tape 
recorder for sales talk practice, calculat- 
ing and adding machines and _ letter 
opening machines. 

A separate “training office’”’ has been 
established on another floor of the build- 
ing than that containing the general 
agency headquarters for use in connec- 
tion with the new-man procedure of 
office training. That training office has 
no telephone. There is a “model desk” 
equipped exactly as the agency proposes 
to equip the new agent’s desk. The 
agency has Presto recording equipment 
to make a series of training records of 
its own. There is a sound projector for 
showing training films, a projector for 
strip film and a color slide projection. 
The tape recorder used for sales talk 
practice is kept in this room, with visual 
sales book treatment of various phases 
of the training procedure. This set-up 
has been evolved over the years. Many 
old items have been thrown out, new 
elements added and gadgets adapted to 
the objectives in mind. When a new 
man is in Little Rock for office training 
this training room is his office while he 
is in the city. He is quartered in a hotel 
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across the street and has evening study 
work assigned to him. Al Ostedgaard is 
agency supervisor in charge of training. 


The organization has one million dol- 
lar producer in Joe S. Maryman who 
has been with the agencv more than 30 
vears. He has produced a million or 
more in 14 different years. Also, he is 
a forceful, unique, humorous and popular 
speaker before sales congress and con- 
vention groups. He joined Campbell di- 
rectly after World War I. The agency 
does a considerable accident business, 
but health coverage has not been em- 
phasized. 


Group insurance has come in for a 
full share of attention. Arkansas is not 
a highly industrialized area and _ the 
total Group volume in the state is small 
in comparison with some other sections 
of the country. Group cases are apt to 
be relatively small. The Group line 
however is a source of additional income 
for the producer whose main business is 
Ordinary insurance. There are three 
full-time home office Group representa- 
tives attached to the Campbell & Vine- 
vard agency working on wholesale cases 
also. W. F. Sanderson is Group mana- 
ger assisted by Bart Conditt and Wil- 
liam A. Kohl. 


/ 
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First Chinese MDRT Woman 


The first Chinese woman to qualify 
for Million Dollar Round Table is Grace 
W. Chow, Franklin Life, Los Angeles. 
She first qualified in 1949 and attended 
the Cincinnati meeting of MDRT in 
1950. Last year she missed the million 
dollar production mark by $50,000. 


Mrs. Chow gets her business by cold 
canvass and during the last que lifying 
year she wrote 244 cases which aver- 


aged $5,000 each. 
that she has a busy 
her family of five, the youngest of whom 
is still in high school. The others have 
all been graduated from college. A son is 
a dentist, a daughter is a director of 
Hollywood YWCA. Another daughter is 
teaching at Long Beach City College, 

still another is securing her master’s 
degree. 

Mrs. Chow, who has been married 
34 years, has been a life insurance sales- 
woman for 11 years and expects to retire 
as soon as her youngest daughter is 
married. 


This despite the fact 
domestic life with 


Even the woodpecker owes his success 
to the fact that he uses his head and 
keeps pecking away until he finishes the 
job he starts—Coleman Cox. 
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Now past the 
half-billion 





1940 


On June 30. 


$9,000,000. 


mark! 





State Farm Life Insurance Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 





. State Farm Life 
insurance in force passed the half- 
billion-dollar mark. 

On the same day, 
assets exceeded $56.750.000 and sur- 
plus to protect policy holders exceeded 


1952 


This means that State Farm Life— 
founded twenty-three years ago 
built a solid foundation for the in- 
creasingly rapid expansion which its 
past growth promises for the future. 





1955 


State Farm Life 


has 
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Pay $4 Billion in Benefits a Year 


By Mary VirciniA Brown 


Assistant Director, Division of Statistics 
Institute of Life Insurance 


life insurance agent puts 
down on the desk of a 
has behind him the 
assurance of a well- established institu- 
tion of over 100 years’ standing in this 
country. More than half the inhabitants 
of the United States already hold some 
share of the $265 billion of life insur- 
ance in force, backed by assets of some 
$70 billion. Benefits from this ownership 
run in the neighborhood of #4 billion 


the 
case 
today, he 


When 
his brief 
prospect 


annually these days. And because the 
agents are hard at work, they are writ- 
ing around $30 billion of new business 


a year. 
Judging by the number and character 
of requests we receive from life insur- 
ance agents, they have a lively interest 
in these statistics and find them helpful 
in their work. Although we do not yet 
know everything we would like to know 
about this tremendous business, with 
the aid of figures supplied by the compa- 
nies and with the growing volume of sta- 
tistical information from other sources, 
the amount and scope of information 


about life insurance is steadily being 
broadened. : 
Working on the statistics of the life 


insurance business is an exception: lly 
rewarding job for a statistician in that 
there are so many facets to explore, so 
many productive channels to follow in 
the pursuit of information; this despite 
the fact that the business has long oper- 
ated in the full light of public inspection. 
During the last year, for example, we 
were able to report on the composition 


of total life insurance in force — how 
much was straight life, how much en- 
dowment, how much limited payment, 
and so forth. That is certainly not an 
epoch-making achievement, but such an 
analysis is surely more illuminating and 
significant to the public than the tradi- 
tional classifications of Ordinary, Group 


and Industrial. 
The Impressive Living Benefit Payments 
Of greater interest to agents, and 
probably, to the public, was the initial 
compilation and release of living bene- 
fit payments on a state-by-state basis. 
For upwards of a dozen vears now the 
Institute has been reporting state fig- 
ures on death claims. With the availa- 
bility of state figures on living benefits, 
it is now possib le to give a fully rounded 
picture of the flow of benefits to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in each state. 


The progress that has been made in 
expanding the statistical knowledge 
about life insurance is perhaps best 
measured by comparing the informa- 
tional content of the 1952 Fact Book 
with that encompassed by the first issue 
of this annual volume. published six 
vears ago. The Fact Book each year 
brings together the latest available sta- 


tistics on the business, presenting them 
from the viewpoint of their public inter- 
est rather than from the light they 
throw on the operations of the business 
itself. The book is more than a com- 
pilation of the facts about life insurance; 
through text and charts it endeavors to 
show these facts in proper relationship 
and in their true perspective. 
Wide Use of the Fact Book 

The Fact Book has come to be used 
widely by the business itself. But the 
primary objective to which it is directed 
is to make available to the public 
through libraries, to newspapers, editors 
and writers, to speakers and research 
people, a comprehensive, handy, refer- 
ence book on life insurance. Through 
the years we have evidence of the widen- 
ing circle of its use and growing public 
recognition of its authority. The con- 
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tribution it is making to the public 
understanding of life insurance is its 
greatest value. Its service as a tool of 
the business is secondary. 

Basically, of course, the statistics 
processed ‘in this division are merely 
background for the informational activi- 
ties carried on by the Institute. But this 
is a direct service of this division that 
has had wide appeal to agents. This is 
the periodic issue of “Graphic Facts,” 
charts that are designed to point up 
some of the significant relationships in 
the field of life insurance as well as the 
relationship of life insurance to other 
elements in family financial security and 
in the general economy. These are avail- 
able to agents through their companies. 

There is another rewarding aspect of 
working on the statistics of the life 
insurance business. Every statistic al com- 
pilation we put together is done with a 
purpose, either to make a public rela- 
tions point, as in the case of ascertain- 
ine the amount of life insurance owned 
by women, or to anticipate possible 
public misunderste inding, as was the case 
in the initial survey of underwriting 
practices on aviation. 

Always in our work we are trying to 
get a little closer to people. We would 
like, for example, to talk about the 
number of families getting life insurance 
benefits, rather than about the number 
and amount of claims paid, and some 
day we hope to be able to. Meanwhile, 
we are glad that the agent is on the 
job to translate the facts of the business 





direct to the people in terms of their 
human values. 
e J 
Institute — Martin 
(Continued from Page 38) 
newspapers throughout the country. The 


list to which the service goes includes 
all the daily papers, the press associa- 
tions and the larger weekly newspapers. 
“Money Matters” and “The Family 
Economist” 
The current high degree of acceptance 
and use of this news has come about as 


editors have recognized their readers’ 
keen interest in life insurance. Other 
factors have been the close adherence 


to news standards, the 
interpretive “slanting” 


of the bulletin 
subordination of 


Institute of L. I. 


(Continued from Page 38) 


abilities and experience of all staff mem- 
bers are pooled in a team effort. For 
facts are the core of good public rela- 
tions. Any public, or segment of the 
public, that has the full facts about life 
insurance will not go astray in its think- 
ing about the business. It is then armed 
with the truth which disarms the willful 
critic. 

This can mean a great deal to the 
agent. It is clearly of benefit to him to 
have a prospect or client acquainted with 
the basic essentials about life insurance. 
And it saves time and effort if he 
does not have to combat misinformation 
or prejudice. 

At every point in the Institute’s pro- 
gram where the importance of the agent’s 
service can be stressed naturally—in the 
booklets, the films and other material 
which the Institute sponsors, and in its 
advertising progi ram—the value and need 
of the agent’s service to the policyholder 
is iterated and reiterated. All this helps 
to condition the public to recognize that 
the agent’s services are essential in 
working out a life insurance program. 

The Institute early recognized that the 
American people comprises not just one 
public but many publics, each distin- 
suished by its particular interests and 
responsibilities. The usefulness of life 
insurance to businessmen, for example, 
cannot be presented in the same terms 
as its usefulness for family protection. 
If the American people are to under- 
stand and appreciate the manifold uses 
of life insurance, it is important that the 
story be oriented to the needs of each 
public and expressed in terms of its 
particular interests. 

Women and Schools 

That was the thinking behind the es- 
tablishment by the Institute of its 
women’s division and jts educational di- 
vision—the one to work with the women 
of the country, and the second to assist 
the schools in presenting better material 
on life insurance in their curriculum. 

The efforts of the women’s division 
have been directed toward building a 
better understanding of life insurance 
among women, as citizens, as owners 
and as beneficiaries. It has prepared 


a number of booklets and other material 
to meet the interests of various women’s 
groups—homemaking women, business 
and professional women, rural women, 
young married women——and those con- 
cerned with family welfare. It has 
worked through women’s clubs, commu- 
nity groups and national organizations, 
The Division’s participation in finance 
forums for women sponsored by banks 
has coincided with its serving as con- 
sultant to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in their program of 
economic education for their members. 
Helping home demonstration agents 
throughout the country is another ac- 
tivity. 

Beyond this, the women’s division has 
had a hz and in many articles appearing 
in women’s magazines that help to point 
up women’s interest in life insurance 
as a family affair. And it acts as editor 
of the material regularly released to 
women’s page editors and women radio 
commentators. 

The educational division, working 
closely with educational leaders through- 
out the country, has won acceptance in 
many schools for the varied material it 
has developed for teacher and classroom 


use— special texts, wall charts, motion 
pictures, film strips, and teaching out- 
lines. Currently, this Division is en- 


gaged in preparing two new study units, 
one adapted for home economics classes, 
and the second for inclusion in courses 
on social studies. The work of this Divi- 
sion is supplemented by the Committee 
on Family Financial Security Education, 
which this past summer has been carry- 
ing out a program of four workshops at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Southern Method- 
ist University, and the University of 
Connecticut for high school teachers 
from 40 states. 
What women know 
life insurance has an obvious bearing 
on the agent’s work today; the facts 
which the voungsters absorb help form 
their attitude, and this has a bearing on 
the future. 
Assistance to Libraries 
Another project in which the agents 
have a definite stake is aimed at mak- 
ing authoritative information on life in- 
surance available to the public through 
public libraries. Too often library list- 
(Continued on Page 150) 


and think about 





in favor of the facts, and the steady 
broadening of content. The agent who 
follows life insurance news in his news- 
paper cannot fail to notice how much 
the scope of information treated has been 
widened. 

There are two other bulletin services 
of the Institute, designed primarily for 
the newspapers. The first of these is 
“Money-Matters,” which deals with 
economic relationships touching the in- 
terest of policyholder families and the 
public. The second, “The Family Econ- 
omist,” designed for women’s page edi- 
tors, treats of a wide range of women’s 
and family interests, with emphasis on 
how life insurance fits into the picture. 
These two bulletins help orient life in- 
surance with the social and economic 
environment in which it onerates. 

One by-product of the continuing flow 
of life insurance facts and figures to the 
public is a substantial volume of com- 
ment favorable to the business by edi- 
torial writers and columnists. 

Another is that it serves to stimulate 
the imagination of magazine and feature 
writers who come to the Institute to de- 
velop special angles or to obtain addi- 
tional material to support story ideas 
that they have worked up. The New 
York Times, for example, last Decem- 
ber carried an extensive feature article 
on life insurance investments. This 
caught the eve of the editor of Collier’s, 
who assigned a writer to see what he 
could dig up. The result was a three- 
page illustrated article and editorial in 
the August 2 issue of that magazine 
which has. several million readers 
throughout the country. 

Staff Members Meet Writers and 

ditors 

This is a conspicuous example of the 
kind of chain reaction that frequently is 


started by the Institute’s collection and 
dissemination of the facts about life in- 
surance. The availability and readiness 
of staff members to meet the interest of 
writers, to offer them ideas and to 
stimul ite and encourage them in work- 
ing out their own ideas, is a big factor 
in building toward greater publication 
of sound life insurance information in 
the periodical press. Agents can attest 
how this helps them in their work. 

But agents know too, as the Institute 
does, that not ev erything which appears 
on life insurance is favorable. This will 
inevitably be true as long as we have 
freedom of thought and expression. 
When, upon occ asion, an article appears, 
nresenting a viewpoint or interpreting 
facts in a way that does not square with 
the realities as the business sees them, 
the Institute hears about it and swings 
into action. Sometimes the editor stands 
firm on his viewpoint or interpretation. 
Sometimes we are able to persuade him 
to run a rebuttal. 

Another example of the kind of situa- 
tion that sometimes arises and where the 
agent needs the Institute on the job is 
this: A press association flashed a dis- 
patch from a state capital saying that 
hereafter the State Insurance Depart- 
ment would require that a war clause be 
added to all life insurance policies. The 
Institute heard of this promptly from 
the agents, and, upon reaching the press 
association headquarters, was able to 
get a quick correction—the requirement 
apnlied only to new policies. 

But, whether it’s supplying correct in- 
formation or correcting misinformation, 
it does not happen automatically. It 
happens because there is an organiza- 
tion with the responsibility, the author- 
ity and the know-how to cause them to 
happen. 
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W. J. SIMPKINS, JR. 


On joining the Franklin, 
Bill Simpkins had no 
previous sales experience, 
having been a stock 
control clerk and office 
manager previous to his 
military service. 


Here is a record of his 
Franklin cash earnings: 


1947 . . . . . §$ 3,459.25 


DAS 5 8 a se §6F AOSD 
1949... .- « 11,982.26 


950°. 2 6 ys 132506 
1950) 3 a. -<. TSO RCRO6 
1952 through May 11,041.80 


One cannot help succeed 
with Franklin 


Mr. Knox Wyatt, Regional Manager 
Masonic Building 
Rome, Georgia 


Dear Friend Knox: 


In May I completed my sixth year in the insurance 
business, having signed my Franklin contract imme- 
diately on discharge from the Air Corps. And I thank 
the good Lord that all of this time I have been asso- 
ciated with the Friendly Franklin, 

Settling here in Columbus, Georgia instead of in 
my old home Indianapolis, Indiana, I studied the 
wonderful sales material on our exclusive contracts 
and my very first prospect purchased one of our 
wonderful PPIP plans. Since then, in showing this 
and the other Franklin exclusives to the fine people 
of Columbus, I have been rewarded immeasurably 
with the “long green.” 

Last year the Company paid me over $16,000, and 
this year it looks as though my earnings will reach 
$25,000. In this city of 100,000 I doubt if a handful 
of others earn as much. 

Actually one cannot help succeed with our great 
Company. I believe President Becker is America’s 
greatest executive, and he has surrounded himself 
with the most agency-minded group of home office 
officials in the industry. Everyone in the home office 
is constantly striving to help each one of us in the 
field, 

I wish I could tell everybody what the past six 
years have meant to me. 


Most cordially, 
W. J. Simpkins, Jr. 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gaif than the company he represents. 














Lhe Friendly 
IFIBAN TRILION ILI company 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


$205,000,000 gain in insurance in force during 1951 
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Climate for Agent 


By Epwarp STONE 


Economic Consultant, Institute of Life Insurance 


Can there be any question that the 


life insurance agent who is fully alert 
to all the manifold social and economic 
business is better 


Or that a public 


relationships of the 
equipped to do his job? 


cognizant of the social and 


similarly 
economic contributions flowing from the 
operations of the business, will be morc 
receptive to the 

In this connection the Institute of Life 
in its information and educa- 


services he offers: 


Insurance, 


tional activities on behalf of the life 
insurance business, is aiding in two 
vitally important ways the 180,000 life 


insurance agents throughout the country 
Creating Favorable Climate for Agent 

The first of these is to create a favor- 
able climate for the agent as well as 
for the business as a whole among the 
public at large by giving concrete evi 
dence of how life insurance operates in 
the public interest and how its affairs 
are conducted to contribute to national 
progress as well as to individual and 
family welfare. 

The second way in which the 
tute is helping is its constant effort to 
agent increasingly aware of 
the key role he plays in the contacts ot 
the life insurance business with the 
public—in helping to win and to hold 
the esteem of people in all walks of 
life for life insurance as an institution, 
as well as in carrying the message of 
increased protection to the individual 
and the family. 

Here are two dominant elements in 
the philosophy of the forward-looking 
representatives of the life insurance 
business which led to the creation of 
the Institute more than a decade ago 
and which have guided its activities ever 
since. 

ee to the Community 
For it is now idely recognized that 


business go far 


Insti 


make the 





the operations of any 
beyond the mechanics of doing a good 
x efficient job, or even making a better 
nousetrap. In day and age, all ac 
tivities and % 1 businesse s have to justify 
sense that they are 





themselves 7 the 
serving a purpose. This 
that the business has to be sound 
cially, meet its obligations to the 


means not only 
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EDWARD STONE 


and offer the public what it wants at a 
price it can and will pay. Over and 
beyond that, it means that the business 
must benefit the community. In life in- 
surance, this responsibility is the broad- 
est possible, for with its 86 million pol- 
icvholders the community becomes the 
whole nation. 

Granted that life insurance exists to 
provide protection to the individual and 
the family—an objective which it has 
achieved to such a remarkable degree 
in recent years in the amount of life 
insurance ownership and the number of 
policyholders. But, conscious of its ob- 
ligations to the community and to the 
nation, life insurance has gone beyond 
that to make a great contribution to the 
economic well-being and economic health 
of the nation in various ways. 

One of the major ways in which it 
has done so is the extent to which it 
has carried the message of thrift to the 
masses of the people. The result of this 
has gone far beyond the growth of life 
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ings have consisted primarily of books 
critical of life insurance. Libraries have 
welcomed suggestions from the Insti- 
tute as to additional titles to round out 
the books on their shelves, and local 
underwriters’ associations have in many 
casés cooperated by donating the desired 
volumes. 

The activity of the Institute with 
which the agents are probably most fa- 
miliar is the cooperative advertising pro- 
gram. This has been used to build 
prestige and leadership for the business. 
Upon occasion, as in the case of the 


most recent campaign, its theme has 
been educational and informational in 
character, dealing with questions on 


life insurance or about the business. In 
other years it has been employed to 
give leadership to the forces working 
against inflation. This was true during 





insurance itself. Today this country has 
more savers, and more people with a 
financial stake in the economy, than 
ever before. And life insurance as a 
business is itself an important institution 
of savings. 

Help Expand Nation’s Productive Ability 


Then, too, life insurance has become 
one of the great suppliers of capital for 
the expansion of the nation’s productive 
facilities, its homes. and its economic 
progress in general. This has come about 
through the pool of savings accumulated 
in life insurance by millions of people 
of small or moderate means, and chan- 
neled into areas where the funds are 
needed by our expanding economy. 

And in addition, life insurance carries 
the all-important message of self-reli- 
ance and individual responsibility, so 
needed these days in view of the trend 
toward increasing government interven- 
tion in the daily lives of people all over 
the world. Life insurance represents the 
voluntary way of doing things based on 
individual decision as against the com- 
pulsory way of Government fiat. 

Here is a story of accomplishment in 
the public interest, and to such a large 
extent by the life insurance agent. For 
when all is said and done, it is the agent 
who has built up this constructive edifice 
bv his daily contacts with the public 
and his unremitting efforts to carry 
the message of life insurance protection 
to the people. The esteem with which 
the business is regarded rests largely 


upon him, and the Institute is trying 
to do everything within its 
make him aware of his accomplishments, 
and his responsibilities. 


power to 





What Makes A Top-Notch Brokerage Agency? 


A QUALITY PRODUCT FOR YOUR CLIENT: 


© Low Net Cost 
@ Liberal Underwriting 
® Favorable Settlement Options 


© Sympathetic Handling of Special Problem Cases 


A FAVORABLE ATMOSPHERE FOR YOU: 


@ Stimulating Sales Ideas 
®@ Fully Vested Commissions 
@ Retirement Plan Without Forfeitures 


A SMOOTHLY-FUNCTIONING ORGANIZATION: 


© Experienced Personnel in Every Department 


® The Desire and the Ability to be Helpful 
We offer all these and more besides. Ask anyone who has done business with us. 


SAMUEL D. ROSAN AGENCY, 


Continenta. Assurance Company 


Chicago, Ill. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


INC. 


Whitehall 3-7680 
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the war, and more recently following 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
Other themes designed to show the 
interest of life insurance in public service 
beyond the immediate scope of its busi- 
ness have dealt with family solidarity 
and interests and with the physical 
health of the people. These campaigns, 
taken together, have demonstrably con- 
tributed to the favorable public attitude 
toward the business. 

In the work of the Institute, every 
available opportunity is taken to em- 
phasize the social and economic contrib- 
utions of life insurance. Much of the 
philosophy that underlies the business 
has in this way come to publie attention 
and is reflected in public reaction to the 
business. The number of people who 
understand the multiple and vital social 
services of this institution which the 
agent represents, is constantly grow- 
ing. 

Because its primary function is public 
relations, no one is in better position 
than the Institute to realize how essen- 
tial to public relations is the work of the 
men in the field. The agency forces 
stand as the great bulwark of public 
relations for life insurance. Whatever 
the companies may do, whatever the 
Institute may undertake, can prove of 
advantage only as the agents, enjoying 
the closest, most direct personal con- 
tacts with the public, measure up to their 
full opportunity and responsibility. 

But working with the support and co- 
operation of the agents and, companies, 
the Institute can help to improve the 
climate in which the business operates, 
seeking to place life insurance in its 
proper context jn living and in its proper 
relationship to the economy. That is its 
current aim and long-term objective 


Ray T. Wright 


(Continued from Page 30) 
keeping track of young people who are 
going places. In so doing I have evolved 
a written method of programming the 
hopes, ambitions and objectives of these 
youngsters with the firm intention of 
growing with them. Thus, I have de- 
veloped a considerable amount of pro- 
gramming. My personal production has 
reached as high as $2,000,000 a year. In 
September, 1950, I completed a term as 
national trustee of National Association 
of Life Underwriters and I have been 
president of Kiwanis and other civic 
organizations.” 

Mr. Wright has had considerable suc- 
cess in writing business by mail—largely 
repeat cases on old clients—which has 
reached as much as $770,000 in a single 
vear. He says he has reached the point 
where he does not have time to solicit 
new clients because his time is entirely 
devoted to servicing and writing repeat 
business on the old clients. 

One of the principal thrills experienced 
by Wright, was when a client called 
him from Seattle, Wash., to buy $100,000 
of 10-Payment Life as ‘of age 41, and 
he wouldn’t let Wright pay for the call. 
That was the largest case he ever wrote. 
His average case has grown from $2,300 
the first year to slightly better than 
$20,000 currently. Many of his cases are 
$10,000, $20,000, $30,000, $40,000, $50,000 
and $60,000. These primarily consist of 
blocks of ultimate programs carefully 
planned in adv ance, “The profitable part 
of this business is the Tepeat se lling 
rather than ie first sale,” he says, 


Evolved Programming Plan While in a 
Hospital 


Having been told 25 years ago that 
he could never walk again he evolved 
a written programming svstem which 
could be run from a hospital bed. For- 
tunately, the predictions of the medical 
profession were in error, and the sys- 
tem still works. 

_ Wright says he has been considerably 
impressed by a statement made by Bert 
Jaqua, insurance educator, who said: 

“Life insurance is not a_ popularity 
contest. The two greatest fundamentals 
are integrity and knowledge. Without 
those two fundamentals you have 
nothing.” Ks 
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Sales Promotion Backs Up Agent 


(Continued from Page 46) 


substantial plus. The probable 
answer to this dilemma is a variety of 
fruitful promotions from which the 
salesmen can make a selection. Even- 
tually it can be hoped that everyone at 
some time will be helped by something, 
although no one scheme will predomi- 
nate. 

Different companies 
ideas about the jobs to be assigned to 
their sales promotion people. Tradition- 
ally, however, promotional responsibili- 
ties read like a table of contents. They 
run the gamut of printed booklets, bro- 


duce a 


have different 


chures, pamphlets, folders, stuffers and 
mailing cards. They take in direct mail, 
sales-letter writing, and sometimes, cor- 
respondence courses. They include sales 
manuals, visual presentations, rate 
books, sales kits, recordings, and mov- 
ing pictures. They formulate, educate 


motivate 
con- 


disseminate. They 


and they 
campaigns, contests and 


through 
ventions. 
house organs, 
organs. They 


through 
mouth 


They inform 
field organs, and 
display, relay, and portray. They wind 
up with gadgets, gimcracks, gimmicks 
and greetings. And the promotional per- 
sonnel attempts, in its spare time, to 
coordinate all the indirect selling activi- 
ties of the company with the direct 
salesmanship so that sales resistance 
eventually will be isolated and limited. 


Intensive Study of Marketing and 
Public Viewpoints 
Research plays a big part in life in- 
surance promotion. Surveys, too, must 
be made, opinions gathered, markets 
studied and contributions made to policy 


and coverage design. Good ideas from 
the field of proved effectiveness must 
be translated into distributable form. 
Men must be recognized for their 


achievements, achievements acknowl- 
edged for their worth, and worthiness 
glorified. Even set out in capsule form, 
complete life insurance sales promotion 
is a large order. 
that a life insurance 
insurance salesman 
makes him not the easiest boss in the 
world tor whom to work. The salesman 
is a volatile man of action. He, too, is 
a man of ideas. It is not stretching the 
truth to admit that if one had a hundred 
salesmen it would take a hundred dif- 
ferent promotional plans to satisfy com- 
pletely the selling methods and the per- 
sonalities of each member of the sales 
Such a solution is, of course, im- 


The mere fact 
salesman is a life 


crew. 
practical. It becomes impossible when 
one thinks in terms of the sales forces 
of the big companies running, as they 


do, up into four and five figures. 
Because the sales personality is a di- 
verse, mysterious, and wonderful thing, 
the promotional man is duty-bound 
never to be static. He must strive con- 
stantly to match the selling ideas pre- 
dominant in the field with helpful, timely 
material, with an eye always on creating 
a plus for the sales force. His useful- 
ness is extremely limited if he 
merely a substitute for a _ successful 
method already in use. 


Makes Sales Easier 


It is the profound obligation of pro- 
motion, not to increase the work of 
the salesman, nor necessarily to make it 
any easier, but to make it more eff 
tive. Promotion is successful in its en- 
deavors when it assists in raising the 
ratio of sales to interviews. It makes a 
profitable contribution when it helps to 
raise the average size policy sold. In 
the field of prospecting it can aid in in- 
creasing tacit demand; life insurance 
rarely is in active demand. As far as 
new men are concerned, promotion can 
cooperate by aiming to cut down on the 
time lag which can exist between induc- 
tion and production. Assist, aid, help, 
cooperate—these are the verbs which 
best apply to promotion. It is a force, 
to be sure, but one which is wrapped 


creates 


efiec- 





deeply in the nature of man, in what it 
takes to make him appreciate his obliga- 
and in his motivating influences. 
author once said, 
this is more or less an accurate quota- 
force on earth is 
gravity, for ex- 
the explosive- 
even the vastness of 
All we ever see of these 
have on the 
operate.” 
despite its many out- 
force is in- 
All we ever see 


tions, 
An unknown 
tion, “Every 


ample, steam, 


ness of dynamite, 


atomic power. 
forces is the 
vehicles through 
Promotion, too, 


ward manifestations, as a 
tangible and invisible. 
is the effect on the emotions of the hu- 
man beings on whom it operates. 
times it has a short fuse, 
it impels an immediate reply to a direct 
it has a 
It is a process of 


mail solicitation. 


delayed action fuse. 
conditioning the public to accept a sales- 
his service, and his company. 
insurance who under- 
fact never 
leaders of 


man, 
salesmen in life 
stand this vital 


prospects, are the 


ness. 


moving 
inte ingible and invisible; 
electricity, 


effect 
which 


they 
they 


More often 


The Function of Sales Promotion 


In business generally, 
sales 


ing men are 


exception of the 


phasize 
chances are the 
In the 


job. There are 
who insist that, 


is at an incre: asing 
today’s 
competitive 

so aggressively 
industry.” 
be further from the truth. 


battle for 
cause 
tising 
life insurance 


panies engaged 
are doing an 


promotion 


opinion of many 


some 


increasingly 
job. Their messages are largely 


many 


insurance, 


critics, 


national 


The Lamar Life Tower 
stands as the symbol 
of financial security 


throughout the entire 


area we serve. 


She 
LAMAR 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
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Jackson 
Mississippi 


and 


Some- 
such as when 


The 


want for 
our busi- 


advertis- 
promotion men, but 
not all sales promotion men are adver- 
tising men. In life with the 
major companies, re- 
gardless of whether titles employed em- 
or advertising, the 
function is promotion. 
authorities our 
business as a whole has done and con- 
tinues to do an outstanding promotional 
however, 
> life insurance agent 
disadvantage in the 
consumer dollar, be- 
industries are adver- 
compared to the 
Nothing could 
The life com- 
advertising 
magnificent 
institu- 





Charles R. Corcoran 


Born, raised and _ educated in 
Greater New York, Mr. Corcoran 
started his insurance career with 


Manhattan Life in actuarial depart- 
ment. Later, he served in various 
capacities, including manager of new 
business and member of risk com- 
mittee. Transferred to field work in 
the early ’30’s he was an agent, field 
assistant, manager of Chicago branch 
office which he started from scratch 
and finally superintendent of agen- 
cies. He resigned to become vice 
president in charge of insurance ac- 
counts for Livermore and Knight, 
Providence, R. I., a well known ad- 
vertising firm. His personality im- 
pressed the Equitable during the 
course of his soliciting and servicing 
business of that Society for the ad- 
vertising firm and he was asked to 
become director of sales promotion, a 
position he accepted in July, 1946. 

In 1935 Mr. Corcoran was top grad- 
uate in the country of Insurance In- 
stitute of America and he also was 
honor graduate of Life Office Man- 
agement Association. In the same 
year he was selected by The Eastern 
Underwriter as one of 17 outstanding 
young men in the insurance world. 
He was chairman and organizer of 
the first Sales Promotion Workshop 
sponsored by Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association, December, 1951. 
He is a member, public information 
committee, L. I. Agency Management 
Association, and has been in demand 
as a speaker before various insurance 
gatherings. 











tional in character. As such they are 
giving a boost as much to the business 
as a whole as to themselves. Supple- 
oe this by each company’s aggress- 
e promotional campaign at local levels 
aratanes the desired effect of creating 
tacit demand, first for the service, sec- 
ondly for a man and his company. 

On the question of competitive in- 
dustries, it is a fact also, according to 
other authorities, that most so-called ad- 
vertisers are not advertisers at all. They, 
too, are sales “promotioners.” That be- 
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ing the case, the life insurance compa- 
nies need take off their hats to none in 
the extent of their operations, the covy- 
erage obtained, the facilities placed at 
the command of their field forces, and 
their results. 


Edward J. Corriston 


(Continued from Page 31) 


political life in this country as there 
are in the clergy and it is unfortunate 
— a few self-seeking individuals should 

esate the thought in some people’s 
ssstigts that all politicians are alike. | 
have also been deeply concerned over 
the lack of interest at the polls and it is 
my sincere prayer that the citizens of 
our great nation will become awakened 
to the seriousness of this lack of inter- 
est. We have just been through a con- 
vention period held by the two great 
parties of this country and after watch- 
ing both of them I believe it will be 
fair to say that the days of the machine 
politicians are pretty well over and that 
we are coming to a point in the not too 
distant future when the citizen him- 
self will have the opportunity of making 
a direct personal choice of his presiden- 
tial candidate through the method of the 
preferential primary.” 


His Family 


Mrs. Corriston was Mary Czaykowsky. 
Their son, Edward J., Jr., who was grad- 
uated from Upsala Coilege i in 1949, spent 
his first business year in the home office 
of the Loyalty Group (Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Co. and affiliates) of Newark. In 
1951 he joined the Metropolitan Life as 
an agent in Kearney and finished first 
in production with that district for his 
first full year. 


Robert W. Grange 


(Continued from Page 130) 
of electrical 
products, 

Why He Became an Agent 


By February, 1951, he had enough of 
engineering and joined Manufacturers 
Life in Los Angeles. Asked by The Gold 





switchboards and related 


Book why he adopted his new career 
he said: 
“A glance at my engineering con- 


nections showed that I tended more and 
more towards salesmanship. Electrical 
engineering in itself was never of great 
interest to me. Sales work was in- 
finitely more interesting, and yet a tangi- 
ble product, didn’t bring the answer to 
my search for a satisfying career. I 
wanted to be a professional man in the 
sense of desiring to perform a service 
that I felt was really important from 
a human relations standpoint, and I 
wanted to be in active sales work. But, as 
I had three children, an adequate in- 
come at once was an essential. 

“It seemed to me that the only field 
which met all of my specifications was 
life insurance—at least, no other field 
would meet it so completely. I knew that 
life insurance was sold in many ways, 
but I also felt that to be satisfactory as 
a profession for me the sales treatment 
must be that of a professional nature 
which would build a clientele made loyal 
by any expert service I could be able 
to render. When I made the move I was 
fortunate in finding myself in an agency 
which had my point of view and could 
furnish the technical training to enable 
me to reach the point of firmly estab- 
lishing myself in the life insurance 
business. 

“From the beginning I have done pro- 
gramming work and haven’t made a sale 
not based on fact-finding and program- 
ming. About 99% of my sales are on the 
two-interview basis, followed up by 4 
record and summary book and complete 
arrangements for settlement agreements 
for all policies owned.” 

No man, remember, can lose another 
life than that which he now loses. The 
present is the same for all; what we 
now lose or win is just the ‘flying mo- 
ment.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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Walter Gordon* said, “Ill take a 
$2,000 policy, since you’ve done such a 
lot of work for me.” The Field Under- 
writer didn’t accept this opportunity for 
an easy sale. 


Today, Walter Gordon’s widow is 
fortunate because her husband had met 
this man who discouraged an unplanned 
purchase of life insurance. 


Let’s see how this situation came 
about: 


Some time ago, Mr. Gordon became 
interested in putting his plans for the 
future into concrete form. He wanted 
to be sure that when he died income 
for his family would not die with him. 
To carry out his wishes, a Planned 
Estate was created from the life insur- 
ance he owned. At this time, no addi- 
tional insurance was required. 


Last year, the annual review of Mr. 
Gordon’s Planned Estate indicated that 
$13,000 of additional life insurance was 
needed. His income had increased, the 
Gordon family now included three, in- 
stead of two, growing children, and 


living costs had gone up. 








But Mr. Gordon felt that he could 
not “afford” the increased savings. 


Finishing Unfinished Business 


It was then that Paul Grove, the 
Home Life Field Underwriter, refused 
his client’s offer to buy $2,000 of life 
insurance, because Mr. Gordon felt 
obliged to “return a favor.” As a Home 
Life Field Underwriter, Paul Grove has 
been for 25 years in the business of 
finishing the unfinished business of hus- 
bands and fathers—not of building earn- 
ings on $2,000 sales. 


Mr. Gordon was still reluctant to 
make the immediate adjustment re- 
quired to buy the $13,000 of new life 
insurance. Paul Grove knew that some- 
body always pays for the life insurance 
that is needed whether it is purchased 
or not. He knew it was his task to help 
his client understand. Accepting this 
responsibility, he stressed that Mr. Gor- 
don’s “No” still left his problem un- 
solved. After additional consideration, 
Mr. Gordon decided that he could man- 
age to pay the premium. 


Paul Grove’s determination to make 


The Insurance He Didn’t Buy 


Meant Greater Security.... 


his client face his problem was justified 
—sooner than either man could have 
anticipated. 


Ten days after the premium was paid, 
Walter Gordon was dead, the victim of 
an automobile accident. 


Paul Grove was shocked at the news 
of the accident. But he was tremen- 
dously relieved that his client had acted 
in time. 


Because Paul had accepted the re- 
sponsibility for the solution to his cli- 
ent’s problem, Walter Gordon’s family 
is fortunate. Household bills will be 
paid, income will continue, the three 
children will have college educations, 
and small luxuries will be enjoyed. 


Walter Gordon’s plans for his fam- 
ily’s future were made real through the 
miracle of life insurance. Faith in this 
miracle is the basis of the field under- 
writing career. For men like Paul 
Grove, the career of Field Underwriter 
means a life that is materially reward- 
ing—and rich in meaning. For such 
men, life insurance service is a way of 


life. 


*In this true story from our files, the client is not pictured, nor is his name used. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 


“4 Career Underwriters’ Company” 


WILLIAM J. CAMERON 
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St. lenis Community Leaders’ Views 


(Continued 


is operated as a separate entity: Our 
fine public buildings, parks and_ play- 
erounds, thousands of miles of boule- 
vards, streets and expressways, our 
water works, sewer system and other 


municipal facilities have been made pos- 
sible through insurance funds in a very 


large measure. Life insurance funds 
have also been made available to our 
important industrial and commercial en- 
terprises for financing needed buildings 


The railroads with head offices here have 
had their securities purchased by many 


insurance companies. Thousands of St. 


Louisians are living in homes financed 
through mortgages sold to insurance 
companies. 
The basis for all of this cooperation 
with St. Louis by insurance companies 
and their representatives is the agent 
in the field—working day and often in 


the night seeing people and selling pro- 
tection. So, he too, has a responsibility: 
it is to do the best day’s work he can 
and do it every day. And it is gratifying 
that so many of St. Louis insurance 
producers measure fully up to that 
responsibility. 


Director of Community Chest 

H. Hadley Grimm, executive director, 
Greater St. Louis Community Chest, said: 

The role of the insurance business in 
activities of the Greater St. Louis Com- 
munitv Chest is a varied one, ranging 
from a member of the board of directors 
down to the volunteer solicitors during 


annual fund raising drives. Many are 
on the boards of the 103 agencies under 
the Red Feather emblem in St. Louis. 

The most valuable contributions are 
their gifts during each of the annual 
campaigns. Last year, for example, the 
industry supported the drive whole- 


heartedly. Of 2,350 people employed in 
life insurance agencies, 1,781 gave for a 
total of $9,457. Fire and casualty compa- 
nies, with a total of 3,331 employes, 
2419 of that number gave a total of 
$29,407 toward maintaining the health 
and welfare groups in the Chest family. 
The above figures do not, however, 
include corporate gifts although many 
- 
. 
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FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. 
Bank Executive 

home offices of companies have yet to 
come into the program. Families of 
numerous agents and brokers are also 
liberal contributors to the Community 
Chest. 

We have always received most gratify- 
ing cooperation from all groups in the 
insurance business both in the drives 


and through the year. The contribution 
of life insurance people aided materially 
in St. Louis being able to make its goal, 


for two years straight—the only city in 
the nation’s top ten to do so. 
Hospital Commissioner 
Dr. Walter E. Hennerich, hospital com- 
missioner, said to The Gold Book: 
\s one of the world’s greatest medical 


centers St. Louis has a deep appreciation 
of the community’s life insurance agents. 


BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 
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J. GLENNON McKENNA 
Director Public Safety 


Because of the very nature of their 
profession medical men know too well 
the deep, dark despair that grips a per- 
son stricken in a major accident or by 
prolonged illness when they find them- 
selves without insurance protection, The 
sting of death seems emphasized to a 
greater degree as the dying man realizes 
that he is leaving a loving wife and 
children without adequate economic in- 
surance which he could have provided. 


How he would like to turn back and 
have another talk with that insurance 
agent he turned away, probably only 


shortly before tragedy struck. The story 
often repeats itself. So we honor our 
insurance men in the hard and diligent 
work they do to expand benefits. 

And there are other ways in which 
the insurance men and women help their 
city. In substantial numbers they can be 
found aiding in all worthwhile efforts 
throughout the entire St. Louis district. 
In medical education life insurance aids 
in many ways. Investments by life com- 
panies build structures and furnish other 
facilities needed to train our medical 











students. Likewise, they provide funds 
for research by the medical profession. 
This aids outstanding men to devote 
their time to such work and all humanity 
is the benefactor. Finer physicians and 
surgeons come into the community. Our 


hospitals, both public and private, are 
more efficiently staffed; our facilities 
greatly strengthened. And all of this 
stems—maybe indirectly—from the life 
insurance agent who sells the policies 
which furnish the premiums out of 


which come their investments and con- 
tributions by their companies. 


Chamber of Commerce 


President 

George C. Smith, president of St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, said : 

St. Louis life underwriters have been 
leading figures in the city’s civic, chari- 
table, business and service institutions; 
have contributed much to nearly every 
type of organization from school boards 
to Council on World Affairs. Many have 
been active in the Boy Scouts, both 
locally and nationally. One has_ been 
president of the National Council of 
Scouts, another president of St. Louis 
Council of the Scouts, a third has been 
treasurer of the local council. 

Several from life insurance have been 
working for the community’s welfare 
through business organizations such as 
. of Commerce of Metropolitan 
St. Louis. This includes being president 
of ‘the sales managers bureau, chairman 
of civic development committee, chair- 
man of the legislative committee and 
the Century of Commerce Club. In the 
civil development committee petitions 
for a better city-county sewer system 
have been circulated. Through the legis- 
lative committee many state bills detri- 
mental to St. Louis business have been 
either postponed or killed. 

In brief, the civic activities of these 


versatile men have cut a broad path 
through the community’s way of life. 
They support the world famous St. Louis 


Municipal Opera as guarantors who put 
up advance funds which insure the con- 
tinued production of light opera and 
Broadway hits each season. They serve 
on the boards of Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Missouri Historical Society, 
Mercantile Library, Better Business 
3ureau and St. Louis Community Play- 
house. 


Director of Public Safety 

J. Glennon McKenna, director of Public 
Welfare and member of St. Louis Board 
of Public Service, said to The Gold Book: 

The various divisions of my depart- 
ment, including our hospitals, parks and 
play grounds, our homes for the aged and 
other municipal institutions, have in 
many ways emphasized the varied activi- 
ties of St. Louis life insurance folk. 
Naturally, the thousands of persons 
cared for annually through our institu- 
tions have demonstrated beyond all 
doubt the benefits of life insur: ince, ac- 
cident and sickness and hospital insur- 
ance protection. Unfortunately, too many 
men and women resist all efforts of in- 
surance men to aid them in the solution 
of their individual situations. Their at- 
titude of “I don’t need any insurance; 
I can take care of myself,” often results 
in a substantial loss to the taxpayers, 
since they have to provide the medical 
and hospital care for long periods when 
such persons meet with an accident or 
become stricken with illness. Often that 
loss is for life. Some of the money these 
persons have wasted might weil have 
been spent for insurance policies. 

In St. Louis insurance funds have 
financed many of the buildings used by 
the Department of Public Welfare; have 
provided for our parks and playgrounds 
through municipal bonds sold to invest- 
ing companies. 

Insurance people aid this community 
in many other ways. They are members 
of the Parent-Teacher associations and 
they hold membership in various groups 
which encourage our boys and girls to 
make fuller use of our playgrounds and 
the recreation facilities provided in our 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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Was Director of Boys’ Town 


Toseph F. Lo Bosco, Welland, Ont., 
Manufacturers Life and a member of the 


Million Dollar Round Table, was director 


of the Welland Optimist Boys’ Town 
before entering life insurance. He had 
become a Scout leader when 13. All of 


his work after school hours was devoted 
boys the meaning of the 


As director of Boys’ Town 


to teaching 
Scout law. 
he worked with many who were children 
of faulty normal parents, even delinquent 
Furthermore, he encountered 
some who wanted to go to college, but 
fathers had died without insurance 


parents. 


their 
other resources. He 
realized what a_ different experience 
would be theirs if the parent had been 
owner of insurance. His interest in life 
insurance had also grown out of a family 
tragedy. It was the death of his father 
leaving a widow with six children in a 
new country customs and lan- 
guage were strange. Suffering and de- 
privation was his mother’s lot particularly 
at Christmas time when other children 
having visits from Santa Claus. 
Wrote 400 Lives Last Year 
“Today, I am a happy man,” Lo 
Bosco told The Gold Book. “This is not 
only because I make an exceptionally 
good living but I am in a position to 
help others build a strong wall of pro- 
tection around their loved ones, making 
deserving young people will 


protection or any 


whose 


were 


sure that 





St. Louis Leaders 
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parks. Our police department fully ap- 
preciates that help since it enables it 
r ratio of juvenile delinquency 
to a very favorable mark. You will find 
insurance men active on such committees 
ity Chest both in raising 
ng on administration 









as our Commur 

funds and_ help 
problems 

To sum up, members of the insurance 

; have proved to be real good 

to others in our community 

] » has benefited much 





A Banker 

Frank E. Agnew, Jr., executive 
president, The Boatmen’s Bank of St. 
Louis, oldest bank west of the Mississippi, 
said to The Gold Book: 

Officers of the financial institutions of 
any large community recognize the value 
of life rance. 
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St. Louis is fortunate in having among 
its more tl 2,000 life insurance agenis, 








a svvery a proportion of finely 
equipped men and women. This has re- 
sulted in better than avera insurance 
programs for most St. Louisans. The 
city is also fortunate in the soundness 


of its banks. During the disturbed situa- 
tion i | nt depression 
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not be deprived of an education. Then, 
too, there is the satisfaction that after 
a long lifetime of hard work many of 
these men and women will have the 
necessary income to make old age a 
time of complete content. To qualify 
for the MDRT in 1951 I wrote close to 
400 lives. In those homes I have made 
sure that mothers and widows will never 
have the heartaches my mother did nor 
will children be denied the necessities of 
life as my father’s children were. Life 
insurance has been the best possible so- 
lution. 

“With a large influx of immigrants to 
Canada during the past three years and to 
a greater extent than industries can utilize 
them the problems of many of those imnu- 
grants have become acute. In the past, I 
have helped many of them find work, both 
of a permanent and part-time nature. My 
office has always been open to the most 
deserving of them. Here, they are sure 
they can come with any of their problems 
which vary from making applications in 
registering a new-born child, abblying for 
monthly Family Allowance checks, writing 
letters of recommendation, interpreting and 





j22: 420 BOSCO 
answering letters they get from various 
sources, acting as sponsor. in the baptism 
of a child, interpreting for them in court; 
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MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. . . yes, that’s what happens 
when you sell Union Mutual’s Noncancellable Guaranteed 
Renewable Disability Income Protection . . . considered the 
best sickness and accident coverage on the market today by- 
leading life underwriters. But most important are the extra 
plus values with a Union Mutual Non-Can...for example... 


If total disability lasts 90 days or more, all 
premiums falling due from date of disability are 


Liberal interpretation of the term “Total Disability.” 
Partial disability benefits for sickness and accident 


following total disability. 


Number of claims unlimited and no average earnings 


clause. 


Last but by no means least, a merchandising plan second 
to none, including sales talk, direct mail, national and 
local advertising. Write for booklet, “Money in Your 


Pocket” at once. 


Today it’s the PLUS values that make the difference! 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Home Office 
Portland, Maine « Rolland E. Irish, President 





in fact, anything within my power to make 
their lot easier.” 
His Early Career 

Mr. Lo Bosco was born in Welland, 
and after completing his final year at 
high school, which was all the time at 
school he could afford, he got work in 
a cement plant. After two years he went 
into business with one of his brothers 
selling retail clothing. There he re- 
mained until he entered R.C.A.F. in 
World War II, where he did personnel 
counseling work. After leaving the Air 
Force he returned to business with his 
brother until the Boys’ Town work was 
undertaken. Married, he has two sons 
and a daughter. He does much work 
in church groups and regards it a duty 
to head worthwhile campaigns for fund 
raising. He has been chairman of the 
Salvation Army Red Shield Appeal. 


Taught Mathematics 
For Seven Years 





BARTRAM 


HARLAN G. H. 


Harlan G. H. Bartram of the R. Percy 
Goyne agency, Mutual Life, Dallas, Tex., 
taught mathematics for seven years at 
the University of Colorado, Cornell Uni- 
versity and Coe College. He had attend- 
ed public schools in Denver and received 
a B.A. degree in 1945 from University 
of Colorado and an M.A. degree in 1950 
from Cornell. 

Although Mr. Bartram enjoyed teach- 
ing, at the same time he did not think he 
could be completely satisfied in that 
profession as a lifelong career. He re- 
signed as assistant professor at Coe to 
return to Colorado and examine various 
opportunities. What he wanted was 
something especially challenging in a 
vocation of which he was a thorough 
believer and the solution seemed obvious 
as life insurance struck him as just 
right for him. This led to his meeting 
John Scripps, manager of the Denver 
agency of Mutual Life and he signed a 
contract with that company on Decem- 
ber 3, 1951. 

Although he had no contacts in the 
city Bartram started in Boulder, Colo. 
3eginning immediately with a telephone 
approach he wrote $27,500 on six lives 
during his first three weeks. That was so 
encouraging that he put on more steam, 
soon made closer friendships with some 
prospects and policyholders, and then 
worked exclusively on a referred lead 
basis. By June, 1952, he had paid for 
$347,300 on 41 lives. 

Bartram transferred to the Dallas 
agency in June, 1952, and found himself 
again in a position of starting “cold.” 
For several weeks he didn’t write any 
business, but then he got going and 
began to get a number of cases. 

“Insurance fundamentals are the same 
no matter in which territory you oper- 
ate,” he said. “Friendships grow out 0 
insurance sales. One friend leads to an- 
other. People have the same _ needs 
everywhere.” 
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COMPANION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Is Now Issuing 


FOUR BASIC HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
POLICIES 


in Combination with Life Insurance 
providing 


Personal Income Protection with FIRST DAY and 
LIFETIME Benefits 


* * * 


—Special Features — 


1. Total disability benefits for accident or confining sick- 6. One hundred per cent additional paid for disability 
ness are paid at the rate of the regular monthly benefit requiring hospital confinement, up to three months. 

for LIFE if disability is incurred before age 60 and at the 

rate of one-half the regular monthly benefit for LIFE if 7. Monthly benefits or a lump sum payable for accidental 
incurred after age 60. Non-confining sickness benefits will death and double limb losses. 


be paid in the same manner up to three months. 


8. Thirty-one days of grace for payment of premium. 
2. Partial accident benefits payable at fifty per cent of the 


regular monthly benefit up to three months. 9. Liberal lump sum payments for single limb loss. 


3. Aviation Coverage. 
nN 10. Provides Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Fees for nondis- 


: Res : . ; Oe PND on 
4. No waiting period—coverage effective date of issue. abling injuries up to $25.00. 


5. Covers heart trouble, tuberculosis and any disease of 11. Provides coverage twenty-four hours a day—on or off 
female generative organs originating more than six months the job—regardless of any compensation received from 
after date of issue, Group, Union or State. 

* * * 


An Example of Our Rates 


At age 35: $5,000 of life insurance on the Modified Whole Life Plan, issued in combination with 
a health and accident policy calling for $5,000 principal sum and $100 monthly benefits, will cost 
ONLY $160.90 annually. . . . Waiver of premium benefits are included in the life portion of 
this policy. Issued non-medically up to and including age 40 for both men and women. 


* * * 


COMPANION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Wholly owned subsidiary of the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association of Omaha 





























R. EVANS 


BENJAMIN 


O., Columbus 


Jackson, 
teacher 


for 17 years a 


Ben R. Evans, 
Mutual Life, was 


and administrator in public schools. For 
two years he was executive vice presi- 
dent of Rio Grande College. From Ohio 
State he has degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


He also sold school supplies for a year 
and then was vice president and mana- 
ger of a lumber yard in Jackson. In 1943 
when selling school supplies he became 
a part-time agent. Finally, he decided to 
full time. 

“WI hen I 
a career, 


sell 
insurance field 
id reached a de- 
should continue 
invest $30,000, or 
field that would 
investment and 
work I felt 
contribu- 
society 


chose the 
’ he said, “I hz 
cision as to whether | 
in retail business and 
whether to go into 
not require any large 
paid proportionately to the 
I could do. Furthermore, the 
tion that an agent can make to 
lso appealed to me.” 


NALU 

Page 50) 

year and traveled more than 
to do it. By attending and 
meetings of other or- 
insurance business 


(Continued from 


ministrative 
40,000 miles 
addressing the 
anizations in the life 
a as the ALC, the LIAMA, the presi- 
dent helps to bring the point of view of 
the fieldman to the home office and thus 
to cement relationships at all levels. 
John D. Marsh, CLU, who was ele- 
vated to the post of vice peceenent at 
\tlantic City, and Robert C. Gilmore, 
Jr., who became secretary, have equally 
distinguished records of association ac- 
tivity. Mr. Marsh, also a life member 
of the MDRT, is general agent, Lincoln 
National Life, at Washington, D. C., and 
has been president, national committee- 
man, and chairman of the sales congress 
committee of his local association, and 
chairman of the national committees on 
associations, field practices and affairs 
of veterans and servicemen, and has 
served on the insurance committee of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The services of Mr. Gilmore, an 
agent for Mutual Benefit in Bridgeport, 
Conn., have been long and faithful. Dur- 
ing the past year he served on NALU 
committees on functions and activities 
and finance in addition to being chair- 
man of the committee of agents. Os- 
borne Bethea, general agent, The Pru- 
dential, in Newark, N. J., and treasurer 
f NALU since 1950, in addition to many 
ws contributions to the association, is 
a past president of the Life Managers’ 
Greater New York, and 
past chairman of the general agents and 
managers committee of NALU. 


The National Council and Board 


of Trustees 


\ssociation of 


sacrifice of time, 


NALU’s top 


money 
leaders 


It is at a real 
talents that 


1 
and 
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serve their fellow underwriters. Never- 


theless, competition is keen for these 
posts. The election meeting of the Na- 
tional Council at Atlantic City exuded 


an air of tenseness, climaxing a week of 
earnest but at all times dignified | elec- 
tioneering for ei ight ‘ ‘favorite sons,” only 
six of whom could hope to win. One of 
these six, it is safe to say, has now 
reached another rung on the ladder 
leading up to the presidency. 

Men (and now one woman) of radi- 
cally different interests and special tal- 
find themselves seated on the 
board, guaranteeing the association a 
well-balanced and truly representative 
leadership. One will have devoted his 
major energies at the local and_ state 


ents 





level to developing top-notch programs, 
either for local association monthly 
luncheon meetings, for CLU chapters, or 
for the sales congresses and caravans 
which, usually under the aegis of the 
state association, are such an important 
dividend of association membership. 
This natural bent makes him a likely 
candidate for the chairmanship of a 
national committee such as public in- 
formation, or relations with other or- 
ganizations, or the committee on asso- 
ciations, which has responsibility for the 
NALU Speakers’ Bureau. Another trus- 
tee is probably deeply concerned with 
education and training, has headed local 
or state LUTC committees or been an 
instructor, is a leader in the CLU move- 
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isideas waited =~ 
600 years... 


Leonardo da Vinci was the first 
engineer to design a helicopter, 
parachute and air-conditioning 
system. 

That was 600 vears ago. Today 
—from laboratory and plant— 
pour instruments and devices de- 
signed and developed by Amer- 
ican engineers to increase man’s 
mastery of the air, earth and sea. 

Our 


engineers. 


hat is off to American 


Their untiring devo- 
tion to their jobs—all the hours 
they spend tracking down the 
truth in laboratory, test cell and 
| proving ground—bring to_ the 
American people one sound de- 
sign after another for better living 
and greater security. 
ANOTHER SECURITY ENGINEER 

Mutual 


Like the engineer, the 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Benefit Life man is a designer of 


better living and security. His 
chief aim is to design a life of 


security and permanent peace of 
mind for all who ask him for 
counsel, 

He works with tools of proved . — 
With Anal- 


agraph, for instance, he can pre- 
dict the financial future of each 


effectiveness. his 


client in terms of dollar needs. 
And select the right plan from 
the many plans at his disposal. « 


THE RIGHT DESIGN FOR ENGINEERS 


Many engineers have benefited 
from Mutual 
Benefit Life expert. He has the 
plans, tools and wholehearted de- 


the counsel of a 


sire to design the one plan that 
best fits individual requirements. 
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ment and works for the continuous ex- 
pansion of university extension courses 
and other similar projects. This is the 
type of leader usually chosen by the 
president to head the committee on un- 
derwriter education and training or the 
committee on conservation, which han- 
dles the distribution of National Quality 
Award for quality business. Still other 
board members have made their 
tribution through legislative activity, 
particularly at the state level, where 
policyholders and underwriters alike 
owe more than ever meets the eye to the 
vigilance with which the association 
works to promote favorable legislation 
and defeat detrimental laws. NALU 
committees on state law and legislation, 
Federal law and legislation, affairs of 
veterans and servicemen—and from time 
to time other special committees are 
appointed as the need arises—are always 
headed by men with a firm background 
in this field. 
Many NALU Committees 
As chairmen, they are backed up by 
fine teams of committee members chosen 
from a nation-wide panel of local work- 
ers on a basis that recognizes the need 
for widespread geographical and com- 
pany representation. It is through these 
national committees that the work of 
the association is carried on throughout 
the year, and the pattern is repeated 
back home in the local and state units. 
The committee reports, submitted to the 
board of trustees and the National Coun- 
cil at the midyear and annual meetings 
and published in a subsequent issue of 
Life Association News, NALU’s official 
monthly magazine, form the Seals for 
top-level association policy. The com- 
mittee meetings, held in Atlantic City 
last month drew S.R.O. attendance, not 
only from regularly appointed members 
but from other delegates who were 
equally welcome. 
Managing Director Woodson 
3acking up the activities of hundreds 
of dhe underwriters who carry the load 
on a volunteer basis is the trained pro- 
fessional staff that constitutes the “home 
office,” so to speak, of the National 
Association. The busiest man at At- 
lantic City was unquestionably the able 
managing director of both NALU and 
UTC, B. N. “Woody” Woodson who, 
though operating on fewer hours’ sleep 
than would be believed possible, was 
nevertheless always available for a word 
of consultation or a cheery greeting. 
When he accepted his present job a 
year ago in July, he brought to the two 
allied organizations considerable back- 
ground in the three areas of the busi- 
ness—field underwriting, home office and 
institutional activity. Entering the life 
insurance business in Omaha 25 years 
ago, Mr. Woodson represented various 
companies in a number of different 
cities. After that, eight years of service 
with the LIAMA were succeeded by the 
executive vice presidency first of the 
Commonwealth and then the State Life 
of Indiana, after which he was _ per- 
suaded to return to institutional work 
with NALU. In his capable hands rests 
the executive management and financial 
control of the association and in addi- 
tion, he acts as headquarters aide to 
the most vital of NALU’s committees 
such as functions and activities, finance, 
compensation, agents and the newly 
formed special committee on Group in- 
surance. He keeps up his vigorous in- 
terest in sales production by contrib- 


con- 


uting each month to Life Association 
News the sparkling “Back Page,” and 
his well-merited reputation as one of 


life insurance’s top speakers is main- 
tained through the many speaking en- 
gagements he fulfills each year. 
Director of Field Service Hoffman 
Few people who attend and _ enjoy 
NALU conventions realize the tremen- 
dous work that goes into the prepara- 
tion of their clock-like functioning. 
Working out the details of reservations, 
meeting rooms, company dinners and all 
the other activities—and this past year 
there were more than 100 separate and 
distinct listings in the official program— 
is a gargantuan job, the principle credit 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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THE NEW JERSEY LIFE ASSOCIATES INC. 


M. DICKSTEIN, President 


STATE AGENT FOR NEW JERSEY 


OF 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


General Agents 


JOSEPH H. CLEMENTS RICHARD J. MORAFF 
President, Crown Leader Club Vice-President, Crown Leader Club 
S. E. LEIWANT, CLU A. J. WOHLREICH 
Crown Leader Crown Leader 
MORRIS-DALY ASSOCIATES ALFRED J. BERNSTEIN 


FRISS-NICHOLL & CO. 





Complete Brokerage and Surplus Lines Facilities 


Disability Income—$5 and 10 per month Term Insurance—I, 5, 8, 10, 15, 20 Year 
$5 per month on Term Insurance and Ages 65 and 70 Plans 
Group and Wholesale Life — Lowest Rate Special Plans for Juvenile Market 


Full death benefit paid, age | 


Pension Trusts 
Joint Educational Endowment 


Mortgage Redemption Plans Father and Son 

Double Family Income Benefit Single Premium Life, Endowment and 
($20 Monthly Income per $1,000) Annuities 

Family Income Rider Facilities for Underwriting Foreign 
15, 25 Year and Age 60 and 65 Travel or Residence 

Substandard Coverage World Wide Coverage 





THE CROWN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


State Agency 


1180 RAYMOND BLVD., NEWARK 2, N. J. MITCHELL 2-2083 


OVER $950,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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Community Activities Have Great Appeal 


In Role of Santa Claus, Howell 
Spends Hours Visiting Children 


For six years J. Morris Howell, Equi- 
table of Iowa, was finance commissioner 
of Fort Collins, Colo. He has been 
pr minent in many other aspects of the 
city’s life. To illustrate: he helped organ- 
ize the Junior Chanuber of Commerce 
there and became its president and a 
member of the state board of directors. 
He was chairman of two War Bond 
drives and served on every Red Cross 
drive for 20 years. With the Community 
Chest he has been active in every cam- 
paign since its organization and is now 
on its board of directors. For a year he 
was co-chairman of the March of Dimes. 


For six years he was a member of 
the Board of Education, of the City 
Recreation Youth Commission, and of 


At present he is chair- 
Revision Committee 


the City Council. 
man of the Charter 
for Fort Collins. 
Also, Mr. Howell is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Colorado A. & 
M. Alumni Association, Masonic and 
Rotary clubs, First Presbyterian Church 
and Life Underwriters Association. 
Several years ago Mr. Howell started 
the practice of calling on youngsters in 
Fort Collins at Christmas time in the 
guise of Santa Claus. At first these visits 
were speedy, taking up about an hour. 
These visits were so popular with the 
kids that last Christmas he called on 
the youngsters for four hours each day 
during a four day period. Names of the 
children he obtained from friends and 
neighbors of the families and seldom did 


the parents know who was calling. 
“It was really a Christmas gift for 
myself,” he said to The Gold Book. “If 


you question the value of this procedure 
try calling yourself next Christmas and 
see the kick you get out of it. 

Some years ago Mr. Howell started 
giving a sack of potatoes to his policy- 
holders when they married. So far he has 
given away several tons of the spuds. 
He has received letters from his newly- 


wed policyholder from most every state 
in the union as sking for their potatoes. 
Mr. Howell is a Kentuckian by birth. 


Takes Part In All 


Henry L. Zahn, 
Missoula, Mont., of 
tional Life, and a life 
Montana Quarter Million 


district manager at 
Northwestern Na- 
member of the 
Dollar Round 


Table, has been president of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, and was state 
vice chairman; has been chairman of 
Kiwanis Club committees and this year 


is chairman of the Support of Churches 
committee; an exalted ruler of the Elks 
and is state chairman of the Elks Na- 
tional Foundation, a charitable organiza- 
tion devoted to interests of young people; 
and has been chairman of the loc al 
lodge’s Youth Activity. He is president 
of Montana Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and has been chairman of numerous 


of its committees. 

One position he particularly likes is 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
committee to greet new business men 


coming to Missoula. He has taught the 
insurance course at the State university 
for four years, an 8 o’clock class. He is 
an athletic official in both the Pacific 
Coast Collegiate and the Sky Line con- 
ferences and last Fall officiated in seven 
college and six high school football 
games. He served a year as president 
of Montana Athletic Club and for four 
disaster chairman for Red 


vears was 
Cross. For two terms he was president 
ot the Community Chest and also was 





J. MORRIS HOWELL 


He was graduated from Colorado A. & 
M. in 1930, with degree ot BS. 31 
Forestry. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness with Equitable of Iowa in fall of 
1930 and his average production is ap- 
proximately $600,000. For several years 
he has been a member of the company’s 
App-a-Week Club. His daughter Nancy 
Sue, 18, entered college this fall. His 
twins, Jack and Jerry, 17, are high school 
seniors. Two other children are Penne 
Louise, 9, and William Steven, 4. His 
hobbies outside of his Christmas calls are 
fishing, golf, hunting and woodworking, 
“but,” he said to The Gold Book, “with 
five youngsters, one cat, one dog and 
a turtle my recreation is pretty much 
limited to just living.” 

Incidentally, 65% of his business comes 
from old policyholders. 


Missoula Activities 


HENRY L. ZAHN 


president of U.S.O. During the war he 
taught physics to the Air Corps cadets at 





his State university. Both he and Mrs. 
Zahn are directors and have been offi- 
cers of the Formal Dancing Club. 
Experience as Athletic Coach 

A native of the Bronx, New York 
City, Zahn’s family moved to North 
Dakota when he was 4. In 1928 he 
was graduated from Jamestown College 
with a B.S. degree and became an ath- 
letic coach and science teacher. He was 
captain of the varsity football team, 
president of the letterman’s club and was 
an all conference man in football. He 
coached and taught school for 17 years. 
During his last five years as line coach 
for Missoula County High School the 
football team won the state champion- 


ship and went undefeated for three years, 

Zahn entered life insurance in 1946 
and paid for $250,000 his first six months, 
During his second year he qualified for 
the Million Dollar Round Table and also 
was appointed district manager of his 
company. In 1951 he wrote $2,000,000 
Group and considerable Ordinary. He 
and Mrs. Zahn have two children, Rich- 
ard, 14, and Terry, 9. During past four 
years he has coached the St. Anthony’s 
boys grade school basketball team of 
which Richard is a member. The team 
went undefeated last year. He is active 
in the Knights of Columbus and Serra 
Club. His hobbies are hunting, fishing 
and building a summer home on a lake. 


Organized “‘Just Kids’? Safety Club 


Although Jno. M. Brown of Winston- 
Salem, N.C., has placed in Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life more than $10,000,000 of life 
insurance since he joined the company 
in November, 1924, he has also been 
able to do an outstanding series of 
civic relations jobs. 

One of these activities has been his 
presidency of the Winston - Salem Auto- 
mobile Club over a long period of years. 
He organized the “Just Kids Safety 
Club,” numbering more than 10,000 
school children for training in the funda- 
mentals of accident prevention and re- 
duction of casualties on streets and high- 
ways. He also organized the Winston- 
Salem School Safety Patrol. In his 
office is a plaque signed by directors 
of the automobile club thanking him 
“for his outstanding accomplishments 

. in developing a highly efficient pro- 
gram of club service promoting driver 
education in the city and county schools; 
fostering school safety patrols in Win- 
ston-Salem and Forsyth County; and 
for his untiring interest in the cause 
of safety on the highways and accident- 
free driving.” Another testimonial he 
has is from the Kiwanis Club given in 

(Continued on Page 162) 





JNO. M. BROWN 


Raises Funds For Welfare Campaigns 


Charles S. Douglas, R. C. Meadows 
agency, Binghamton, N. Y., National 
fe of Vermont, and a member of 
Million Dollar Round Table, is engaged 
in these civic activities: worker, team 
captain or division major of an average 
of at least two charitable organization 
campaigns each year since 1935; twice 
member of Broome County Republican 
Committee and fund raiser; campaign 
manager for State Assembly aspirant 
this year; organizer and later president 
of the Dial Club of Binghamton; or- 
ganizer and director of Broome County 
National Dinner Club, organizer and 
honorary member of Nimmonsburg Ro- 
tary Club, organizer, first president and 
only life member of Binghamton Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and later became 
president of that Chamber; member of 
speakers bureau of Binghamton Cham- 
ber of Commerce and chairman of its 
successful 1951 membership drive; mem- 
ber of Binghamton City Club. He has 
been president of Binghamton Life in 
Underwriters Association and is one of 
four general committee members of the 
State association. 

He received the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerc e Distinguished Service 
Award as “Binghamton’s ‘Young Man 
of the Year’ for 1945.” 

Mr. Douglas is a graduate of Bingham- 
ton Central High School, of the Manlius 
School and Wharton School, of Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He played football 
at Binghamton Central High, tennis at 
Manlius and varsity water polo at Penn, 
getting an All-American mention in last 
named sport. 





He joined National Life in July, 1935, 





DOUGLAS 


CHARLES “5. 


became brokerage manager of the R. C. 
Meadows agency in 1945, and assistant 
general agent in 1951. Since 1943 he has 
been a member of the company’s Lead- 
ers Club, and is president of it, being 
the top agent of the company the pre- 
ceding year. His wife was Florence M. 
Worth of Stockton Springs, Maine, and 
they have a daughter, Worth, born in 
March, 1945, 
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Metis in the world can take the 


place of persistence. Talent will not; nothing is 
more common than unsuccessful men with talent. 
Genius will not; unrewarded genius is almost a 
proverb. Education will not; the world is full of 
educated derelicts. Persistence and determination 
alone are omnipotent. The slogan ‘Press On’ has 


solved and always will solve the problems of the 


“im 


This quotation, by one of Vermont’s most famous native 


human race.”’ 


sons, hangs in the offices of National Life underwriters 
all over the nation. We feel that the daily application 
by life insurance men of this compelling message has 
been a powerful force in selling the American people 
one of their most cherished possessions — family security 


through life insurance. 


“SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT’ mo 
NATIONAL LIFE = <sahe. 
Insurance Company «+ wowreeuer - escent 


OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 





FOUNDED IN 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY : 
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Was President of Baseball Organization 


C. T. Tollefson, Fargo, N.D., state 
manager of the Companion Companies 
—United Benefit Life, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association and of 
United Benefit Fire, all of Omaha, Neb., 
has been with that organization since 
March 1, 1929. He recently served a 
term as president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of North Dakota and for three 
years was president of the Fargo-Moor- 
head Baseball Twins Organization. That 
sport took up too much of his attention, 
so he is back giving all of his busi- 
ness time to the insurance business. 


He wrote his first Mutual Benefit 
H. and A. Association policy in 1919 
and then went into the banking business. 
In 1928 he resigned his position of 
cashier of the bank, which was located 
at Rolla, N.D., wrote some insurance, 
took a vacation and then on March 1, 
1929, was asked to take over the state 
of North Dakota for Mutual Benefit 
of Omaha. He has been in the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce since 1933 and on 
various committees of the Senior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In 1944 he was elected 
president of the State Accident and 
Health Association and in the following 





C. T. TOLLEFSON 







advance faster with the 
SOCIAL SECURITY CALCULATOR 


year president of the State Life Associa- 
tion. In 1949 he was elected president 
of the Midwest Managers Association of 
his insurance organization. In 1950 he 
went on board of directors of the Omaha 
organization’s National Managers Asso- 
ciation. 

The Tollefsons belong to the Luth- 
eran Church and he is on board of trus- 
tees of that church. 

The Tollefson agency will do about 
$9,000,000 of life insurance this year. 
Its total premium income on disability 
and hospitalization exceeds the $400,- 
000 mark. The agency on July 1, 1952, 
moved into its own building in Fargo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tollefson have two 
sons. James, who has been at the home 
office in Omaha for a year and a half, 
has returned to Fargo to take over the 
claim department of the North Dakota 
state agency. Gerry is a senior at Con- 
cordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 


e 
Julian Boehm 
(Continued from Page 17) 

giving nights in Warm Springs, Ga., 
he entertained President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and other guests with a pro- 

gram of magic. 
Mr. Boehm’s philosophy of life insur- 
ance selling was summed up in the theme 
of a speech he made before a recent 


eneral American... 


helps field men : 

















Targets social secur- 
ity benefits in a jiffy. 
Easy to use. No pen- 
cil needed. Computes = 
both old and new 





benefits. 









= That is one of the ways General American backs 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FUUUQUNUUEVNNAU TLL. 10000E RU ALAIN HU {UUM 


“More power to men in the field”... 


that’s the purpose of General American’s great 
tatives to greater success. You plan better, close 5 
faster, and enjoy more satisfaction in every sale. 


up the efforts of men in the field. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


array of selling tools. General American Life offers 


more visual selling aids to help field represen- 
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meeting of the Union Central’s $500,000 
Club: “If you take a genuine interest 
in your community, your community will 
take an interest in you.” In concluding 
his remarks upon that occasion he said: 

“Make folks remember you. Let that 
memory be as a friend who once did 
some help, and is willing to help again. 
If you do this, business will naturally 
flow your way as the confidence in you 
as a friend results in confidence in you 
as a business man.” 

When Julian Boehm completed 26 
years with the Atlanta agency in 1936 
he mailed to his long list of friends 
and policyholders an announcement bear- 
ing the following quote from W. T. 
Root, professor of educational psychology 
at University of Pittsburgh: ° 

“T would have the insurance salesman 
think of himself as a social teacher en- 
gaged in raising the general standards 
of social efficiency, social insight and 
control... selling more than commodity 

. giving more than a service. He is 
engaged in imbuing society with a more 
exacting standard of living and security.” 

Mr. Boehm joined Union Central’s 
Atlanta agency in July, 1910. He has 
written $17,500,000 of life insurance pro- 
tection on his fellow-citizens with an 
annual average well over $400,000, and 
all Ordinary business. 

Referring again to that dinner and 
tribute given to Mr. Boehm in 1935— 
it, was on his birthday—one of the sur- 
prise features was when the 108 persons 
there presented him with a packet of life 
insurance applications. They were for 
$300,000 insurance. He followed up some 
of these cases and the total insurance 
as a result of the applications given at 
the dinner have now reached $1,500,000. 

Discussing the dinner Ralph T. Jones, 
at the time associate editor of Atlanta 
Constitution, ran an article telling what 
it meant to the future of Atlanta’s 
children when their parents bought life 
insurance in the interest of the children. 


Jno. M. Brown 


(Continued from Page 160) 


1943 and taking the form of a_ book, 
detailing some of his services to the 
community. He was a charter member 
of the Winston-Salem Kiwanis. 
Chairman Good Will Tours 

Mr. Brown was first chairman (and 
organized) the community-wide  Hal- 
lowe’en celebration objective of which is 
to eliminate “dangerous frivolities” by 
groups of individuals during the observ- 
ance of Hallowe’en. He was chairman 
of the Shenandoah Valley Good Will 
Tours which directs attention to his 
town and advertises it as a pivotal point 
for motor travel to and from the valley 
of Virginia. 

He served as chairman of the Joint 
Leaf Tobacco Market Committee; was 
directly responsible for having the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System broadcast 
the Moravian Easter Sunrise Service for 
three successive years; and was among 
those visiting Washington to the suc- 
cessful end of having Winston-Salem 
selected as a location for one of the 
Federal Home Loan banks. For many 
years he was president of the Old Hick- 
ory Council of Boy Scouts of America 
and received its Silver Beaver Award. 

When he quit school he was employed 
as a delivery boy and clerk in a gro- 
cery store in which he worked until 
1903. After being with the Nissen 
Wagon Works he joined Phoenix Mu- 
tual. He has qualified for that com- 
pany’s Half Million Club five times. At 
the end of June, 1952, he had completed 
231 consecutive $500 or better months 
without a miss. 

The Winston-Salem Journal in an 
editorial on Mr. Brown published De- 
cember 17, 1951, said: “He has been 
a quiet humanitarian and social work- 
er, responding not only to appeals for 
help which came to him but actually 
going out and looking for those who 
needed a helping hand. Many once- 
destitute families owe Mr. Brown a big 
debt for finding and helping them, and 
many young men have found success in 
life partly because of what he did for 
them.” 
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Dobben Once Taught in a 
Country School in Michigan 





GEORGE G. DOBBEN 


George J. Dobben, Jackson, Mich., 
Columbus Mutual Life, obtained his ele- 
mentary education at a small rural 
school and at Fremont High School. He 
rode in a buggy or walked from the 
family homestead to these schools. After 
a year’s training in a county normal 
school he started teaching at $35 a 
month, but soon found himself in the 
Army’s Signal Corps in World War I. 
Returning he spent four years at Michi- 
gan State College. His degree qualified 
him to teach in agricultural schools. 
However, instead of teaching he went 
with an insurance and real estate firm 
in Jackson acting as personal represen- 
tative of the owner which gave him un- 
usual experience in visiting agricultural 
schools throughout the country. He de- 
cided, however, to enter life insurance 
and build an agency, two of his brothers 
having since reached that objective. He 
brought both of them into the business. 

Mr. Dobben has been president of the 
Michigan Life Underwriters Association 
as well as state chairman of the Life 
Leaders of Michigan. He has been a 
member of his company’s App-a-Week 
Club for more than 13 years. 


(Continued from Page 158) 

for which goes to veteran Maxwell L. 
Hoffman, NALU’s director of field serv- 
ice. He came to the association in 1929, 
after a year with the Cleveland Associa- 
tion, and a number of years as cost ac- 
countant for Babcock & Wilcox Co., vice 
president of the Kenmore Supply Co. of 
Akron, and assistant treasurer in charge 
of cash accounts for the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co. In addition to his con- 
vention and other responsibilities, Mr. 
Hoffman is in charge of budgetary con- 
trol of association funds and general 
financial administration, as well as the 
President’s travel schedule. 

Director of Public Relations Jones 

Another veteran in years of service is 
Wilfrid E. (Bill) Jones, director of pub- 
lic relations and known as the “eyes and 
ears” of NALU. The duties of his de- 
partment are to see that all activities 
and the reasons behind them are prop- 
erly explained to the many different 
groups that make up the association’s 
public—its own members, life insurance 
companies and company groups, state 
insurance officials, insurance prospects 
and policyowners—in short, the general 
public. British born, he brings to this 
ob a colorful background of diplomacy, 
having served on the British delegation 
to the Peace Conference after World 
War I, with Lloyd George on the Ver- 
sailles Conference, and on the staff of 


the British Ambassador to France. 
After coming to this country, he was 
for two years associated with the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
working in industrial relations and _ re- 
search, 

Mr. Jones doubles as business mana- 
ger of Life Association News, the edi- 
torship of which he relinquished last 
January, after more than 23 years, to 
his former assistant editor, James M. 
Partridge. Mr. Partridge began writing 
and editing in 1940 for the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Social Science Re- 
search Council in New York City. This 
work was interrupted in 1942 when he 
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joined the armed forces, and during the 
next three years he was a “foot soldier” 
in every major campaign in the Euro- 
pean and African theatres. Following 
his discharge from service, he worked on 
an international news survey project be- 
fore joining the staff of the Insurance 
Advocate, from which he came to NALU 
in 1948, 
Assistant to Managing Director Dowling 
Mrs. Eleanor Dowling, assistant to the 
managing director, is another familiar 
figure to convention attenders and _ vis- 
itors to national headquarters. A grad- 
uate of Smith College, she joined the 
staff nearly six years ago after a long 


and varied background in newspaper, 
magazine and radio work. She was for 
two years research associate to the late 
Alexander Woollcott and after that to 
Dorothy Thompson and has done free 
lance writing in many fields. Her du- 
ties, in addition to acting as right hand 
bower to the managing director, include 
responsibility for developing materials 
for the annual leadership training 
programs conducted by state associa- 
tions for the benefit of newly elected lo- 
cal officers, and guiding the work of the 
NALU committee on membership which 
last June 30 succeeded in pushing the 
(Continued on Page 164) 











... 1 had listened to that Southland Life Repre- 
sentative back there when he suggested I take 
out an educational policy for Mary and Bob. 
Keeping two children in college is plenty tough.” 


A college education costs a lot of money. So 
if you have youngsters you want to send to col- 








BUILDING GOODWILL FOR 
THE LIFE UNDERWRITER 


This is one of a 
series of advertise- 
ments designed to 
explain some of the 
benefits of Life In- 
surance, and create 
a greater apprecia- 
tion for the impor- 
tant role the Life 
Underwriter plays 
in helping plan fu- 
ture security, in- 
come and happiness. 











LIFE 
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ASSETS OVER $156,000,000 ba 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance in force over $725,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
over $100,000,000 


JOHWN W. CARPENTER, President 


e ACCIDENT @ HEALTH e@ HOSPITALIZATION e@ GROUP 


lege someday, better call the Southland Repre- 
sentative and get an educational policy that will 
pay for their education whether you live or die. 

Yes, time after time, the Southland Life Repre- 
sentative has proved to be a friend in need. 
Never turn him away—always listen to what he 
has to say—or you may live to regret it. 





Home Office: DALLAS 
“Serving Since 1908" 
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national total more than 2,000 above its 
previous all-time June 30 high. 
Counsel Dunaway 

Carlyle M. Dunaway, counsel for the 
association, carries the heavy load of 
watching, interpreting drafting 
policy for both Federal and state leisla- 
tion affecting the welfare of life insur- 
ance fieldmen and their clients. In addi- 
tion, he maintains professional relations 
with the Bar Association and individual 
lawyers, seeking to promote understand- 
ing and cooperation between lawyers 
and life underwriters generally. Through 
his monthly column, “On the Legal 
Side” in Life Association News and by 
personal correspondence, he also main- 
tains direct relationship with the mem- 
bership at large, and in addition, is re- 
sponsible for legal administration at 
headquarters. Educated at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Mr. Dunaway served in 
the Navy during World War II, rising 
from ensign to lieutenant and, after his 
discharge, was associated with the well- 
known New York law firm of Rathbone, 
Perry, Kelley & Drye before joining 
NALU in December of 1950. 

Jackson and Smith 


Two staff members attended the Atlan- 
tic City convention for the first time in 
their present official capacities, although 
for Lawrence W. Jackson, associate di- 
rector of field service and administrative 
assistant to the General Agents and 
Managers Conference, it was far from 
a new experience. After serving with 
the Red Cross in the Pacific Theatre 
during World War II, Mr. Jackson was 
for four years executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Association and, fol- 
lowing that, for two years was a con- 
sultant in the company relations divi- 
sion of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. In both of these 
capacities, he maintained close and ac- 
tive touch with NALU and attended 
many of its meetings. Mr. Jackson en- 
tered the life insurance business as an 
agent for the State Mutual Life in Pitts- 
burgh, after being graduated from Tarko 
College in Missouri. In his new post at 
NALU headquarters, Mr. Jackson is not 
only charged with the administration 
of the General Agents and Managers 
Conference but will take over increas- 
ing responsibility for other areas of ac- 
tivity, particularly those of a field serv- 
ice nature. 

Paul M. Smith, Jr., administrative as 
sistant, is the newest addition to the 
headquarters family. As office and per- 
sonnel manager, he looks out for the 
welfare and efficiency of a clerical staff 
of approximately 20 young men and 
women, and, in addition, he is respon- 
sible for membership accounting, sup- 
plies and distribution. After being grad- 
uated from Ohio State University in 
1948 Mr. Smith went on to study insur- 
ance at the Wharton Graduate School 
of the University of Pennsylvania under 
the sponsorship of the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation, and gained his first experi- 
ence in the field with the New England 
Mutual Life in Columbus, Ohio, and la- 
ter with the Commonwealth Life in 
Louisville. He came to NALU from the 
home office of the State Life Insurance 
Co. where he was agency secretary. 


LUTC Staff Members 


These eight hard workers, together 
with the three top LUTC staff members 
-—Levi E. Bottens, director of adminis- 
tration, Pasquale A. Quarto, director of 
training, and Loran E. Powell, director 
of promotion—are the “Monday Morn- 
ing Group” who gather around the con- 
ference table to help each other produce 
the great number and variety of serv- 
ices provided by the NALU to its mem- 
bers. Few of them stick to anything like 
an eight-hour day and during the con- 
vention just completed it was more like 
16 hours on the average, weekends in- 
cluded. They left Atlantic City on Sun- 


and 


day prepared to hold a two-day meeting 
on September 15 and 16 for the execu- 
tive secretaries of state and local asso- 
ciations who were on the East Coast on 
business and wanted that opportunity to 
visit NALU headquarters at 11 West 
Forty-second Street in New York City. 


Memorial Building Fund 


It may well be the last visit many of 
them will make to the present execu- 
tive offices. One of the finest contribu- 
tions made during a year of many serv- 
ices by Charles E. Cleeton, immediate 
past president, was the inauguration of 
the “Life Underwriters Memorial Build- 


ing Fund” which will guarantee to the 
NALU its own home, worthy of an as- 
sociation of its stature. Response from 
the membership, it was reported at At- 
lantic City, has been spontaneous and 
generous, and there is every reason to 
believe that the fund drive will be com- 
pleted by January 1 of next year. No 
plans have yet been made as to site or 
tvpe of building, for like the good busi- 
nessmen they are, the NALU board of 
trustees held that the money should be 
in the pocket before the plans could be 
made. 

Sixty-three years ago, in Boston, the 
first president of the National Associa- 


tion, George N. Carpenter, made this 
sound prediction: 

“T believe,” he told the assembled dele- 
gates, “that in this convention today, we 
have started an influence that will be 
potent for the good of life insurance for 
years to come; and when those who 
come after us shall turn back to this 
day, they will hold in grateful remem- 
brance that we, too, have been equal 
to the emergency of this day, and have 
done for life insurance what will be of 
the utmost important value in the fu- 
ture.” 

The record shows that George N. Car- 
penter was an able prophet. 





the need was there 


Continental American’s 


= NPECIL PREFERRED 


POLICY 





is filling it 


premium. 


dend option 





he anticipated need was there—the 
need of the “better than average 
buyer” for a larger amount of perma- 
nent protection at the lowest possible 


1 Whole life protection for face amount 


2 Guaranteed extra protection of 10% of 
face amount in first year—continuing 
into later years by use of unique divi- 


> 


WHY WAS IT SO WELL RECEIVED? 


Because it is the lowest cost policy obtainable per $1,000 effective protection on 


any permanent plan which accumulates full ordinary life cash values! 


Here are the benefits: 


The new Special Preferred Policy is the result of Continental American’s 
continuing search for better insurance—insurance that provides more pro- 
tection for each premium dollar. It is typical of the quality tradition of 
Continental American which has characterized the Company since its 
founding, and which has resulted in many original ideas for better service 
to clients. Best known of these is the ORIGINAL Family Income Policy 


introduced by Continental American Life Insurance Company in 1930. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 





How well the Special Preferred is 
filling this need is evidenced by the en- 
thusiastic way it was received and pro- 
moted by our Field Force and by its 
unusual public acceptance. 


3 Fully paid-up at age 85 
4 Accumulates full ordinary life cash values 


5 Available with all supplemental benefits 
including family income provision 













General Agency Openings in Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania 
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Companies’ National Advertising 


(Continued from Page 45) 


A shift in the company’s basic mer- 
chandising pattern made it possible for 
us to advertise single needs, such as col- 
lege education, mortgage protection, re- 
tirement, etc. Our entrance into the ac- 
cident and sickness field provides an- 
other single need appeal. 

The new ads continue to use coupons 
to promote inquiries. Although each ad 
is devoted to a single need, the coupon 
provides a check list for ‘the inquirer 
who may be interested in some other 
need than the one featured in the par- 
ticular ad. The leads resulting from the 
new advertising thus far seem to be 
of a much higher quality than those 
from the previous advertising, although 
the quantity is somewhat less. 

The new campaign has been received 
by the sales force with tremendous en- 
thusiasm and they are being given mer- 
chandising ideas, through the use of 
reprints and other mailing pieces, to 
capitalize locally on the advertising. 

The basic objectives of the advertising 
have not changed, however The princi- 
pal objective is to build public recogni- 
tion for the company and its field under- 
writers. The secondary objective is to 
produce a reasonable number of quality 
leads. 

The 1952 Mutual of New York sched- 
ule: introductory double spread in Life, 
Post, Collier’s, followed by a full page 
each month in Post, Collier’s, Time and 
Newsweek. Six full pages will appear 
during the course of the year in Better 
Homes and Gardens, Parents’, American 
Magazine and Sunset. All of the ads 
are black and white. 


National Life of Vermont 
ACHESON E. LUCEY 
Director of Publicity 


The first objective of the magazine 
advertising of National Life of Vermont 
is to establish in the minds of present 
and future policyholders, bankers and 
thought-leaders the essential character 
and financial strength and stability of 
the company and to distinguish it from 
all other companies of similar name as 
a Vermont-managed company. 

The second objective is to build the 
prestige of our agents which seems to 
be a natural result if objective one is 
accomplished. 

The third objective is to “sell” spe- 
cific policies—business purchase agree- 
ment and retirement income policies— 
to specific interests or spheres of influ- 
ence. 

In 1952 the Saturday Evening Post 
was used to reach objectives one and 
two, and The New Yorker, Fortune, 
Business Week and The ” American 
Magazine were used to reach objective 
three. 





New England Mutual Life 
DAVID W. TIBBOTT 


Director of Advertising 

“Fathers, Too, Are Worth More 
Now!” is the slogan New England Mu- 
tual is using to expand the proposition 
that any life insurance program based 
on 1941 prices has been rendered inade- 
quate by the increased cost of living. 
“With the price of practically every 
family need doubled in the past decade, 
the value of the man who provides these 
needs has also doubled,” says the com- 
pany. 

This theme was decided upon only 
after a series of surveys among policy- 
holders, other consumers, and the com- 
pany’s own field force, and its develop- 
ment during the past year was aided by 
extensive copy-testing. The advertising, 
in full page space, appears in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Time and News- 
week, 

New England Mutual has also tested 
a number of business magazines with 


copy based on the idea that “A business 
can become a widow, too.” Successful 
results indicate a continuation of this 
advertising in two-column space in Busi- 
ness Week, U. S. News and World Re- 
port and the national edition of the 
Wall Street Journal. 

The company’s campaign in college 
alumni magazines, which is largely de- 
voted to recruiting and is now in its 
12th year, will also be continued. 


New York Life 
A. H. THIEMANN 
Assistant Vice President 

New York Life has several advertis- 
ing programs in magazines of national 
circulation. These programs are inte- 
grated to reach not only the general 
public but also several specific audi- 
ences. 

First, there is the broad over-all pro- 
gram based on “The New York Life 
Agent in Your Community Is a Good 
Man to Know.” This narrative adver- 
tising stresses the services of the agent 


in making possible the benefits of life 
insurance. Full pages appear each month 
in Life, Time and Newsweek in black 
and white, and in full color in Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s and Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The aggregate circula- 
tion is 20,000,000. 

Another program is addressed to farm- 
ers. Full pages appear each month on 
page 5 of Successful Farming and Coun- 
try Gentlemen. The copy discusses the 
special life insurance needs of farmers, 
including the use of life insurance to 
provide funds to pay estate and inheri- 
tance taxes. The circulation is 3,500,000. 

3usiness insurance is the theme of 








the American Way.” 








It IS a real pleasure to me to use the pages of the Gold Book as a means of 
paying my respects and giving my thanks to a group of exceptionally fine 
people—the life insurance agents of this country. 


My very special thanks go to the agents of Bankers National, but my 
sincere thanks go to all the agents of all the companies. Without them Bankers 
National would not be reaching its Twenty-fifth Birthday on October 5, 1952, 
with well over Two Hundred Million of life insurance in force. 


Our agents do well not alone through their own efforts and ability. They 
benefit from the fine missionary work which has been done every day for more 
than a hundred years by every honest agent who has been, or still is, in our 
business. They benefit also by the inspiration they receive from the unselfish 
services of fellow agents, and they are continually stimulated to better results 
by the noteworthy accomplishments of various “Rate Book Men.” 


So, as Bankers National starts on its Second Quarter Century, I salute and 
say “God Bless” the whole fraternity of life insurance agents, and particularly 
those who, through the facilities of Bankers National, are ‘Providing Security 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Montclair, N. J. 


S tom Anniversary 


Chul 
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full page advertisements which appear 
each month in Fortune and Nation’s 
Business. Explaining specifically how 


life insurance can meet the needs of 
partnerships, close corporations, key men 
and sole proprietorships, these adver- 
tisements carry coupons. The circula- 
tion is 1,000,000. 

Group insurance is promoted in full 
page and two-third page space in the 
following magazines widely read by 
business managements: U. S. News & 
World Report, Business Week, Dun’s 
Review and Harvard Business Review. 
The circulation is 800,000. 

Thirty-one college alumni 
four full page insertions stressing 


magazines 


carry 
“The New York Life Agent in Your 
Community Is a Good Man To Be.” 
Their combined circulation is 470,000. 
The Canadian edition of Reader’s Digest, 
English and French, also carries four 
full page advertisements, thereby pro- 


viding 900,000 circulation in Canada. 


a Mutual Life 
ROBERT E. TEMPLIN 


Assistant Director of Agencies 

The Northwestern Mutual 1952 Na- 
tional Advertising Program features in- 
stitutional statements about life insur- 
ance by men prominent in industry, 
business or public life and who are 
closely linked in our economic way with 
the destiny of America. Portraits of 
these men used in the advertisements 
are taken by Karsh of Ottawa, whose 
skill and ability to bring out the true 
personality contributes greatly to the 
over-all impression of prestige and _ sin- 
cerity. What these leaders say is bring- 
ing a greater understanding of life in- 
surance and how to buy it intelligently. 


Statements have been made by such 
men as Charles E. Wilson, president 
General Motors, Dr. Herold C. Hunt, 


general superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, and others. This campaign, started 
in November, 1948, has included 26 men 
of this high caliber to date. 

Currently a_ special advanced under- 
writing campaign featuring estate plan- 
ning and business insurance ideas is 
being run in U. S. News and World 
Report 


Niaeutiiensiiad National Life 


KENNETH K. WUNSCH 
Publicity Manager 

Northwestern National Life’s 1952 na- 
tional advertising continues on_ the 
geriatrics theme (helping older people 
enjoy life longer) which has achieved 
such outstanding success during the past 
six years. Advertisements were run in 
Time and in Newsweek, and some ex- 
perimentation was done earlier this year 
with two-thirds page space units as com- 
pared with full page advertisements. 

One highlight of NwNL’s national ad- 
vertising activity in 1952 was the deci- 
sion, based on continuing requests for 
reprints both of the advertisements and 
of the pamphlets which they offer, to re- 
print these items in special form. In 
February, the first 16 geriatric adver- 
tisements were reproduced by offset in 
full size in a brochure entitled “Longer 
Life for People Past Forty.” The bro- 
chure had a die-cut front cover and a 
pocket on the inside back cover con- 
taining the entire series of pamphlets 
relating to those particular advertise- 
ments. NwNL agents were invited to 
have a limited number of these bro- 
chures mailed with their card attached 
through the home office to clients and 
centers of influence and, in addition, the 
mailing of this folder was made to a 
substantial list of persons in all parts 
of the country who have expressed a 
continuing interest in geriatrics litera- 
ture and who have asked to receive such 
publications. The reaction from all con- 
cerned was uniformly favorable. 

Decision to reprint the pamphlets 
came with the realization that the series, 
which to some extent has grown like 
Topsy because it has far exceeded orig- 
inal expectations in terms of popularity, 
had achieved a permanency which war- 
ranted reprinting in more. attractive 





form. Accordingly, the entire series 
which, as far as content is concerned, 
has always been kept up-to-the-minute 
through cooperation with leading medi- 
cal authorities, has been redesigned and 
given a stronger family resemblance. 
This improvement will likewise be re- 
flected in pamphlets offered through 
subsequent geriatrics advertisements. 
These incidentally, will be continued un- 
til at least 1953. 


Penn Mutual Life 
FRANK PULVER 
Director of Sales Promotion 
With work going forward on the new 
Independence Hall Mall which will in 
time give an unobstructed six block 
view ot Independence Hall with, inci- 
dentally, the Penn Mutual Building 
standing tn back of Independence Hall, 
the Penn Mutual has embarked on a 
new advertising campaign in 1952 de- 
signed to take advantage of its geogra- 
phic location. In his announcement of 


the new c ampaign to the field, President 
Adam said: “In my judgment, the Penn 
Sete today enjoys the most fitting 


address of any life in- 
surance company in the United States— 
Independence Square, Philadelphia.” 
Four-color advertisements will appear 
in the Saturday Evening Post and will 
feature the historical past of Independ- 
ence Hall and what it has meant to the 
political freedom of our country. A 
prominent part of each of the advertise- 
ments will be the illustration of Inde- 
pendence Hall with the Penn Mutual 
Building in the background which we 
hope will in time become established 
as our trade-mark. As a part af the 
promotion of this new advertising cam- 
paign we are offering 17 inches by 22 


and significant 


inches, four-color reproductions of the 
original painting used in the advertise- 
ments, with the advertising copy de- 
leted, to all who write in for them. 


Phoenix Mutual 
C. RUSSELL NOYES 
Advertising Manager 


in 1952, again con- 
centrated on the retirement income 
appeal—a theme which that company 
has used consistently since 1928. Phoe- 
nix Mutual also continues its long es- 
tablished practice of testing each new 
advertisement in newspaper space, using 
only those which prove successful in 
magazines. 

Through a carefully developed system, 
the company keeps a complete record 
on each advertisement and judges its 
effectiveness by the number of coupons 
and the volume of business which re- 
sults. 


Phoenix Mutual, 


Prudential of America 
WILLIAM S. WEIER, CLU 
Assistant Director 
Advertising and Publications 


Late in 1951 Prudential embarked on 
an entirely new and different type of 


magazine advertising program which 
was continued throughout 1952. These 
new ads employed the “poster” idea of 


presentation getting our messages across 
through the use of pictures with an ab- 
solute minimum of copy. They are 
short, dramatic and sales-building. And 
to make sure the ads do what they are 
intended to do, each one is pre-tested 
on a panel of more than 1,000 typical 
men and women. In this way we are 
more likely to get high rez idership, be- 
lievability and influence. Each ad_ is 
tested again after it has appeared. 
Most of our ads are in full color. They 
appear in over 90 Sunday newspaper 
magazine sections—the “This Week” 
and “Parade” sections of papers which 
carry them, supplemented by 24 maga- 
zine sections of papers which publish 
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YOU NEED NOT 


RISK LOST SALES 


There is one trouble with 
preferred risk policies 

Applicants unable to qualify as 
preferred too often regard 

‘ themselves as penalized when 
‘ offered standard. 


Result? Sales lost. 
Not taken policies. 


Our Modified Life 3... 
f offering every attraction of low 
. is written standard 
and sub-standard to 600% 

of mortality. 


It covers the market 
Continental 
Assurance Company 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 


ORDINARY * GROUP +» GROUP PERMANENT 






. and avoids the disadvan- 
tages of the fine line between 
“preferred” and “standard.” 


Associates: 

Continental Casualty 
Company 
Transportation Insurance 
H Company 

United States Life 
Insurance Company 








their own. The combined circulation to- 
tals more than 31,000,000—nearly 70% of 
the homes in the United States. Be- 
cause of the intensive coverage available 
through newspapers, we can concentrate 
our advertising messages in territories 
where most of our agents are located, 
In effect it is national advertising on the 
local level. 

This type of advertising has strong 
merchandising possibilities which we 
do not overlook. Post-card reproduc- 
tions are furnished to our agents to use 
as mailing pieces about the time the ads 
appear. Reprints of the ads are also 
given to the agents who use them when 
following up the post-cards with per- 
sonal calls. 


Security Mutual Life 
LEONARD J. WATSON 
Sales Promotion Manager 


Security Mutual thinks it is worth 
noting that any good advertising pro- 
gram involves many persons, considerable 
time, much thinking and unending work. 
The advertiser who wants to be out in 
front must number his printed ads as 
parts of a carefully planned merchandis- 
ing program that is made up of many, 
many parts—a program that begins long 
before the ads appear and continues to 
do a job long after. The success of 
such a program depends on a progressive 
management attitude toward advertising. 
At Security Mutual, mz imagement not 
only takes an active part in creating a 
campaign but lives with it each step of 
the way. 

Farly in the spring of 1951 we decided 
that Security Mutual was ready for the 
kind of prestige that should result from 
linking our name with leading national 
magazines. This was our number one 
objective—Prestige. 

Our next objective called for mer- 
chandising the program in the form of 
reprints, folders, and displays. 

Our third objective for 1952 was to 
determine the value of the magazines 
for our future campaigns through the 
use of keyed ads and/or coupons. 


These were our objectives from the 
outset. We were not seeking leads or 
hoping to sell insurance through our 


1952 advertising program. If leads 
should develop we would, of course, be 
very pleased. But such possibilities were 
of minor consideration. Prestige was the 
big item, for with it the “selling” effort 
of our agents would become easier. 


The Travelers 
C. W. VAN BEYNUM 
Manager Public Information 
and Advertising 


The Travelers this year is materially 
increasing its advertising of life insur- 
ance. It is using more pages in more 
magazines than ever before. 

Some of the copy continues along the 
type the Travelers has been using for 
some time and two new techniques are 
being employed. On one hand, the story 
is done largely by illustration and a few 
words; and in some of the other ads, 
specific descriptions of definite policies 
are being given. 

In the business periodicals, such as 
Business Week, Fortune, Nation’s Busi- 
ness and U. S. News, special ads on 
business life insurance are being con- 
tinued as in the past. 

The Travelers life advertising, like 
that of the majority of life companies, 
avoids competitive notes that are de- 
structive; and the business can_ take 
satisfaction in the fact that it does get 
more for its advertising dollars than 
many lines of business where the com- 
petitive notes are so shrill that the ad- 
vertising knocks down the product gen- 
erally, while it is attempting to build 
up the acceptability of some particular 
brand. Indeed, the life insurance adver- 
tising of the companies is so harmonious 
that it cannot help but make a greater 
impression on the public than the dis- 
cordant notes so common in certain 


fields 
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14 own ite insurance is to Rute success 


ot a most basic sort 


A message suggesting a point of view especially helpful to younger men, by CHARLES E. WILSON President, General Motors Corporation 


«Cvuccess for the individual, I think, comes 

down to three very personal things. It is 
accomplishment. It is freedom. And it is 
satisfaction. 

“That being the case, the man who has 
started a life insurance program has certainly 
achieved success of a genuine order. 

“He has taken the first step along today’s 
straightest road to family security. And that 
is accomplishment. 

“He has found a new freedom—freedom 
from a major economic worry that often holds 
men back in their daily undertakings. 

“And he enjoys that real satisfaction which 
always comes when we put first things first. 

“Today, more than 80 million Americans 
own life insurance. Aside from the personal 
advantages this represents to so many people, 
it is reassuring for another reason. It means 
that in these times when individual initiative is 
often valued too lightly, 80 million Americans 
have had the courage and practical good sense 
to provide for themselves on their own.” 


* 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 


TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


_ 1S company is one of the six largest. It has more 
than 90 years’ experience and an outstanding 
reputation for low net cost. 

This emphasizes that there are significant differ- 
ences among life insurance companies. It is one 
reason why each year nearly half the new life insur- 
ance issued by this company goes to those already in 
the Northwestern Mutual “family.” 

Have you reviewed your life insurance program 
within the last two years? It would be wise to do so. 
You'll find real advantages in calling upon the skill 
and understanding of a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Wilson’s first life insurance was a gift from his father on his 21st 
birthday, while he was a student apprentice in engineering. Mr. Wilson now owns 8 Northwestern Mutual policies. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2/6 Aisurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


APPEARED IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, TIME, NEWSWEEK AND SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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The Greatest Thing About 


Insurance Is Performance 


The most important fact about the sys- 

i 2 
tem of life insurance is that it carries 
out its obligations. If it didn’t it would 
not rank as the greatest private social 
institution in the world. 

In view of this recognized fact many 
may wonder why there is rarely any- 
thing printed in daily papers, either in 
the general news or the financial col- 


ums, about disbursements under life in- 


surance policies. This despite the fact 
that some of the most dramatic and 
heart-warming stories which could find 
their way into print would be to de- 


scribe what happened in home, family or 
business preservation through life insur- 
ance as compared with what might hap- 


pen if there were not such insurance 
ownership. 
No one is more familiar with these 


domestic and business situations than are 
life insurance agents and they often sell 
additional insurance by calling attention 
to some fortunate situations of people 
the prospects might know that are the 
outgrowth of life insurance company 
disbursements, but these agents do not 
want to see these situations in print with 
the actual name of the family or the 
business involved for a number of rea- 
The principal one is that the bene- 
ficiary doesn’t want the world to know 
about his or her private economic status. 
For one thing, if it were printed that so- 
and-so had received $100,000 on a ma- 
tured policy the recipient would be 
flooded with requests for aid from alms 
seekers or to make contributions to civic 


sons. 


-ampaigns. If the proceeds saved his 
business from going to smash the fact 


that the enterprise had been in a wobbly 
condition a merchant or manufacturer 
regards as his own and not the public’s 
concern. 

Occasionally a house organ of an in- 
surance company will relate some story 
about its own policyholder’s experience 
but hardly ever with the name of the 
beneficiary and never without the bene- 
a permission. For a time in its 

inual reports the New York Life re- 

ited a number of such interesting cases 
of life insurance in action, but it did not 
divulge the identities of the beneficiaries. 
The company discontinued this practice 
1951 report of financial and _ busi- 
ness operations. 


in its 


How a Program Works 
The Prudential published some of 
these action stories, but the only real 
name in these articles was that of the 
agent. One of them appeared with the 
picture of William H. Zaiser, Jr.. a Des 
Moines special agent of the company 
who had written insurance on a home in 


a street called Vine. The company did 
not print the actual name of the home 
owner, but c alled him Smith. Its article 


was Cc aptioned, “Down Vine Street.” It 
quoted insurance man Zaiser as follows 
“Whenever I go down Vine Street, 


always get a kick out of seeing the 
Smith home, neat and pleasant-looking. 


3ack in 1937 I programmed Art Smith’s 
insurance. He owned about $35,000 
worth, and he owned his home. He 
wanted to be sure Virginia and the two 
girls would always have what they 
needed. 

“T like to think that I had a lot to do 
in getting Art sold on insurance and 
started on a program because that pro- 
gram worked out just as we planned. 
Virginia been receiving—and will 
continue to receive for life— a $130 in- 
come each month. In addition, she re- 
ceives a widow’s pension (Art was in 
World War I) from the government. 

“There was an education fund for the 
elder girl, and there will be money when 
15- year-old Ann is ready to go to college. 

“Art was pleased with the program I 
worked out for him. I know Virginia 


has 


and girls have liked it. I’m proud 


of it. 
Prudential also gave some publicity to 


the 


two women, under the caption “Two 
Widows.” The name of the agent in the 
case was Austin Thayer, CLU, Seattle. 
Here is the company’s version of what 
hi ippened : 

‘In a recent week two widows called 


on Manager Thayer at his Seattle office. 
Their husbands—one a pilot and one a 
passenger—died in a plane crash. Both 
wives had been named as beneficiaries 
of Prudential policies. Here the simi- 
rities end. 

“The passenger’s wife will receive 
more than 60,000 Prudential dollars over 
the coming years, starting with an im- 
mediate payment of $10,300, then a $200 
monthly income for 209 months followed 
by another lump sum of $10,000. Her 
future is secure. 

“The yd wife received $500—the 
sum of her husband’s premiums. He had 
refused to pay anything extra for avia- 
tion coverage because he felt ‘safer in 
the air than on the ground.’ Said Mr. 
Thayer, ‘It was hard to explain the facts 
to her, and it was doubly hard for her 
to understand. 

“Certainly, in the final analysis it is 
the prospect’s choice to decide whether 
to protect his family or merely go 
through the motions. But it is the duty 
of the career underwriter to exert every 
influence to have the job done right.’” 


Sudden Death from Spinal Infection 

James A. Cowden, a Prudential special 
agent of Birmingham, was also featured 
in a page article ‘about the late Alice Pe- 
ters, a fictitious name although all other 
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Towns Gave Him “Man 
Of the Year” Award 


Charles B. McNair, Binghamton, N. Y., 
The Prudential, was given “The Man 
of the Year Award For 1951” by the joint 
villages of Port Dickinson and Hillcrest, 
N. Y., which are merged in such a man- 
ner that they are almost one unit. Rea- 
sons why that honor was conferred are 
these: 

McNair is a director and treasurer of 
the Hillcrest Memorial Association 
which is active in all community civic af- 


fairs; is director and treasurer of the 
Little League Baseball Association; pres- 


ident of the athletic association of Ogden 
Methodist Church; a Sunday School 
teacher who is a lez ader in all activities 
involving boys; secretary and past presi- 
dent of Hill crest Fire Company. 

Before coming to The Prudential in 
March, 1937, he was a paint salesman. 
As a Prudential agent he has been 
above average in new business produc- 
tion. 


statements in the article were correct. 
It follows: 

“Alice Peters, at 26, was the sole means 
of support to her four-year-old son, a 
spastic. She lived at home, where her 
mother cared for the child during the 
day. Her father, an invalid because of 
heart trouble, was unable to contribute 
to the support of the boy. 

“Last May I called on Alice Peters. 
She had only $1,500 of insurance at the 
time—and she was worried about what 
would happen if she were not there to 
provide for her son. At my recommen- 
eo she took out a $5,000 policy with 

$100 per month Family Income Rider 
for 20 years—all she could manage with 
her moderate earnings. 

“Five months later Alice Peters died 
suddenly of a spinal infection. I called 





A PIONEERING SPIRIT 


progressive as the West 








Life... 


When the cry of “Gold” brought men 
by the thousands to California seeking 
their fortunes in ‘49, a “Spirit of the 
West” was born that was destined to 
play a leading part in the building of 
an empire. It was this same spirit that 
inspired the founding of West Coast 
has kept it moving steadily for- 
ward through almost half a century of 


service. In today’s westward surge of 
population, West Coast Life offers un- 
usual career opportunities in Life In- 
surance selling, and agency building. 


WEST 


INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE 


ACCIDENT 


COAST LIFE 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHARLES B. McNAIR 
on the family the same day to express 
my sympathy—and when I explained 
how the policy would provide for the 


boy it was a great satisfaction to know 
1 had sold the right kind of insurance to 
Alice Peters. This, my first claim case, 
also brought home to me the real mean- 
ing of my job—helping others. 

“Tt’s at times like this that I am espe- 
cially proud to be a career underwriter.” 


The Story of a “Prosperous” Man 

The John Hancock in a recent issue 
of “Signature,” which it publishes, 
printed a story about a man whose name 
they fictitiously described as Ross Owen. 
He conducted his life as a model of effi- 
ciency, prided himself on his good phys- 
ical condition, regularly called upon his 
physician every six months for a com- 
plete check-up. He operated his busi- 
ness skillfully and made a good income, 
some of his holdings being oil wells. He 
was careful to maintain an adequate in- 
surance program. A personal friend who 
was an agent of John Hancock called on 
him and was told “I’m well covered now, 
but I'll be glad to buy. additional insur- 
ance when I need it.” And there the 
matter rested. 

Shortly after this a girl baby was born 
and Owen bought a policy that would 
pay her $100 a month in event of his 


death. A year after the delivery of that 
policy the agent again called on_ his 
friend Owen and found him in_ poor 
spirits. He was complaining of his 
health which had been noted after he 


had a strange fainting spell. The doctor 
could not trace the source of the trouble. 


Policy on Child May Net $75,000 

Subsequently he was taken to Johns 
Hopkins where an examination revealed 
a brain tumor. An operation was _ per- 
formed at once and Owen survived less 
than six months. 

The John Hancock then picks up the 
follow-up, saying: 

“When the administrator and attorney 
for Owen’s estate were going over his 
affairs, the John Hancock representative 
was called in to set forth the details of 
the various settlement options on the 
life insurance policies. On hearing the 
terms of the Hancock policy, the insur- 
ance that would provide the two-year- 
old daughter with a life income, the ad- 
ministrator exclaimed, ‘The estate has 
no better asset than this! Even the oil 
wells will go dry some day.’ 

“Ross Owen’s death occurred over 
twenty years ago. His daughter has re- 
ceived $1,200 regularly throughout each 
year, and on an investment of two pre- 
miums amounting to about $2,600. Should 
Miss Owen live to the age of 65, and 
judging from her present state she has 
every prospect of doing so, the John 
Hancock policy will have paid her 
$75,000. 

“The remark of the executor proved 
to be prophetic: Owen’s oil wells have 
actually gone dry, but the insurance con- 
tract is still producing $100 each month.” 
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How to - 
Make 

MAXIMUM 

out of 

MINIMUM 

and Make EVERYBODY Happy! 


We're talking about U. S. Life’s newly announced 
PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE policy for the bigger buyer. 


Issued in minimum amounts of $10,000 and at minimum rates, 
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Preferred Whole Life results in maximum commissions because of 
bigger sales. And because he gets more for less, the bigger buyer is 
happy too! 


We’ve also taken care of the smaller buyer . . . by adding an 
Endowment at 85, also at very attractive rates. It may be issued for 
$1,000 or more. 


This makes everybody happy, including our agents. 


The United States Life Insurance Company 


84 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





Continental Casualty Company 
Associates: Continental Assurance Company 
Transportation Insurance Company 
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’ 5. Amendment of the Internal Rev- many instances, action by these com- 

A. 4 (. and Agents enue Code so as to grant agents, upon mittees and by the National Association 

" By retirement, the same income tax advan- has been on a joint basis when such 

(Continued from Page 70) tages concerning their pension payments an approach seemed the most effective 
Survivors Insurance and War Problems. as are accorded common law employes. course. In some instances, strength ap- 
Any attempt to enumerate the respec- 6. Endorsement of adequate uniform pears to be exemplified by unity, in 
tive accomplishments of these various qualification and licensing laws for life others it is best exemplified by num- 
named committees would, by necessity, agents. bers. It is standing policy of these com- 
compel detailed narration beyond the 7. Liaison maintained with the Amer- mittees that the fullest cooperation pos- 
scope of this discussion. ican Bar Association’s Committee on sible on the part of every segment of 


Highlights of Industry Accomplishments 


Unauthorized Practice of Law whereby our business is in the best interest of 
the cooperative 


spirit existing between life insurance. 


However, a few brief highlights of : 4 
. pC AY ents racticin - ae : aes 
industry accomplishments in which the sd Psi ge es ae | preee Although it has long been ES alge 
activities and policies of these commit- sa el Nic aid at ark ae oe . of record, it nevertheless is worthy of 
8. Continual vigilance against the in- restatement that the American Life 


tees have been a vital factor, seem ceataatetn , 
worthy of mention. These include: Farag : ne Hy 
1. Broadening of the Social Security pomey tage 3 
Act to include OASI coverage for full- es sae 
time life insurance salesmen. ). Unaltera 
2. Unalterable position of opposing 
measures to extend the Social Security 
Act to include total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits; and vigilant opposition 


emption of ¢ 


ion of life insurance and Convention has been a sti vunch sup- 
s, and affirmative action porter and advocate of the agents’ asso- 
sting inequities. ciation—the National Association of Life 
le opposition to any pro- Underwriters. The two associations have 


posal which would disturb present ex- always worked together in the greatest 


‘commissioned life agents of hi: urmony. Over 30 years ago, the fol- 


from unemployment compensation laws, lowing resolution was adopted at an 
thus reaffirming the professional or annual meeting of the Convention: 


to unreasonable expansion of Socialized inde be ndent contractor status of the “Be It Resolved, that we the Ameri- 
insurance. average field vg can Life Convention combanies, in con- 
3. Vigorous anti-inflation program Cooperation With NALU vention assembled, endorse the associa- 
voluntarily pledging the industry to self- \s previously indicated, the foregoing tion, its aims and accomplishments, and 
restraint in the extension of credit if list, selected at random, is illustrative that we recommend to our field repre- 
results would be inflationary. only and by no means exhaustive. A sentatives that they become members of 
4. Education of the Wage and Salary review of the record will indicate that the National Association of Life Under- 
Stabilization Agencies as to life insur- the position of the National Association writers and take an active interest in its 
ance and the liberalizing of the “freeze of Life Underwriters has been parallel works.” 
regulations” as to pension benefits and to that of the above mentioned com- It has been the policy of the Conven- 


Group imsurance. mittees on the 


points enumerated. In tion without question that the welfare 





Fitting 


The needs of clients, and their ability to pay 
premiums, are the determining factors in 
recommending personal protection programs. 
The ability of our agents to offer just what is 
needed is based on the fact that we have an 
unusually varied line of personal protection 
contracts. 


Washington National writes all modern 
forms of life insurance and accident and 
health, and in addition, a number of special 
coverages, among which are: 


Non-can. hospital. 
Non-can. disability paying full benefits re- 
gardless of house confinement. 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 








Full information will be given to qualified persons who are at liberty to inquire. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 


the Need 


Hospital policy (individual or family) paying 
120 days for any one disability. 


A. &H. policy paying I0 years for total 
disability, first year full benefits regardless of 
confinement. 


Special Accident policy paying monthly in- 
come, and in addition, reimbursement for 
medical expense up to $1,500. 


Vision Impairment Annuity paying monthly 
income for life for 90% loss of vision. (Ex- 
clusive) 


Non-medical apps. considered on adult 
males to age 35, up to $7,500. 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 











Karl Bach Worked in Butcher 
Shop When Boy in Germany 


Karl Bach, a consistent million dollar 
producer of Forrest J. Curry agency, 
Penn Mutual Life, San Francisco, left 
school in Germany when 14, went to 
work in his father’s butcher shop and 
finally was able to leave the country 
with his parents, arriving in New York 
and then getting to San Francisco in 
1937. The family was insured by Jerome 
Bryer, associate general agent, Penn 
Mutual, and this incident led to Mr. Bach 
entering life insurance with that com- 
pany. In interim he was a Fuller Brush 
salesman. During his first year in insur- 
ance he paid for $300,000. He reached 
$1,000,000 in 1946. 





of the agents, the policyholders and the 
companies is best served through mem- 
bership of field men in a local life under- 
writers association. That policy, reflected 
throughout the years, has proved to be 
one of wisdom. Under no other arrange- 
ment could the field man have obtained 
and maintained the professional status 
and bearing which has been accorded 
him by both industry and society. As 
cooperation with the association in the 
past has aided greatly in solving many 
individual problems, continued coopera- 
tion will provide the solution to prob- 
lems now arising on broader fronts. 
Regional Meetings 
In considering the various channels 
of Convention activity, of paramount 
importance are the regional meetings 
which are held annually. These meetings 
are conducted on an informal basis and 
are solely devoted to “off-the-record” 
discussions of current problems of mem- 
ber companies as well as those affecting 
the industry generally. Over the period 
of years that these meetings have been 
held, matters concerning agents and 
agencies have received stimulative and 
constructive discussion. The exchange of 
company experience in agency affairs 
and ideas for improvement of company- 
agency relations has consistently proved 
to be among the highlights of the meet- 
ings and assisted member companies in 
keeping pace with modern techniques 
and practices in agency operations. Fa- 
vorable comment as to the value of 
informal discussions of this nature has 
convinced the Convention’s staff that 
although the field man may not be an 
active participant at such meetings, his 
interest and welfare are continuously 
the motivating elements of consideration. 
The staff of the American Life Con- 
vention, in its day-to-day operation, 
strives constantly to offer solutions to 
problems concerning many phases of 
agency operations. For example, the 
staff presently has under consideration 
the merits of a proposal whereby the 
distribution of renewal commissions, 
after an agent’s death, to beneficiaries 
of his choosing in predetermined order 
would be possible without necessitating 
probate or distribution by terms of a 
will. If the issues are satisfactorily re- 
solved, it is conceivable that a new trend 
in agency contracts may develop. Paren- 
thetically, it should also be mentioned 
that a paper on this subject is sched- 
uled for the annual meeting of the Con- 
vention’s Legal Section this month. 
In the solution of all agency problems, 
we believe it to be an unimpeachable 
policy that the interest of the field 
underwriter must be given serious con- 
sideration. No branch of the business— 
the American Life Convention included 
—can afford to falter in this obligation. 
Coordinated “Teamwork” Program 
In conclusion, might I emphasize that 
we in the life insurance business, in 
order to preserve what we have accom- 
plished and to attain further success, 
must work together. Only through a 
coordinated program of “teamwork” can 
we fulfill our mutual obligations to the 
insuring public. Our contribution to so- 
ciety must be sound contracts, based on 
sound laws. and properly sold, or an 
injustice will result which will haunt, 
not one facet of the business, but the 
entire industry. To this end the Ameri- 
can Life Convention pledges its earnest 
support. 
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The opportunity to serve Wee public in convertjag personal protection and 
¥ ; 
security dreams into soun 





practica comforting reality . . . through life 
insurance... is an obligation eagerly accepted by the fully prepared 
career insurance man. Berkshire Life Insurance Agents, with 108 modern, 
saleable Adult and Juvenile Plans, Riders and Coverages,confidently accept 


leadership in this valuable service to the public. 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write to the nearest Berkshire 
General Agent for a FREE copy of the handy pocket-size Merchandise Chart which 





outlines the many unusual sales opportunities offered by this Company. * * * 
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Wives Find Conventions Inspirational 


By Mrs. Louis W. SECHTMAN 
Wife of Aetna General Agent, New York City 


No woman who attends field conven- 
tions of 


her husband’s company can 





MRS. LOUIS W. SECHTMAN 
leave such meetings without a deep 
feeling of thankfulness that her 


hus- 


ul Tr 
Mrs. Nell Walker 
(Continued from Page 124) 
which cannot be equaled without per- 
sonal contacts. 

As far as the wives are concerned it is 
most important that they attend con- 
ventions as in doing so they acquire 
knowledge and understanding of their 
husband’s business and problems. Also, 
they meet the home office officials which 


band is following a life insurance career. 
Impressive as have been my reactions 
as I recall what my husband’s clients 
or their families have experienced on 
occasions when life insurance has come 
to the rescue following a death or some 
economic debacle presenting an emer- 
gency, I noted that every woman at the 
conventions had constantly encountered 
similar situations. No wives are in a 
better position to testify to the great 
beneficence of insurance than are those 
whose husbands are daily selling insur- 
ance or giving consultation about it. 

In our conversations we wives tell 
each other about these incidents. These 
visits are inspirational and later are re- 
flected in the renewed energy our hus- 
bands have in carrying the gospel of life 
insurance. 


Same As Owning One’s Business 


By THepa C. ANDERSON 
Wife of Kenneth E. Anderson, Kansas City Life, Sterling, Colo. 


why I am 


insurance 


reasons 
life 


There are 
glad my husband is in 
production. One certainly is the security 
provided without large investment of 
capital on his part. Without having 
made a capital investment in the busi- 
ness my husband has all the advantages 
of a man owning his own business. Then, 
time afforded by this busi- 
a lot with our family. Both 
we can take 


many 


freedom of 
ness counts 
fishing and skiing experts, 
to the hills often. If Andy spends 60 
hours working one week he can take off 
a few days the following week. We can 
depend on future income, too, having 
security in our renewals. The lid is off 


Insurance Performance Is Sure 


By Acnges W. Barney 
Wife of Walter C. Barney, Bankers National Life, Edgewood, R. I. 


For 28 years I have been the wife of an 
insurance man and it has been an inter- 
esting and rewarding experience. From 
the very first I have worked with him. 
A great deal of his program duties were 
at home in the evening and for the past 
12 years I have been his office secretary. 

My observation is that there is no 
surer way of making one’s family free 


clients of the 


and depression which followed, retaining 
only an equity in their life insurance 
programs established in the lush days 
of the early ’20s, are being paid incomes 
from their insurance programs. 
Illustrates Examples 
Here are some cases from my 
band’s files: 
Mr. X bought his $100,000 of life in- 
surance in 1927 at 32 when he had every 
reason, as did we, to believe he was in 


hus- 


(Continued on Page 175) 


More calls and _ poli- 
the measurement for 


on size of income. 
cies sold furnish 
that. 

I enjoy the social end of insurance, 
too, as our company always makes the 





MRS. K. E. ANDERSON 


wives a part of its conventions. Lasting 
friendships are made. It is inspirational 
being with the leaders of the company 
and their wives. Last, we are proud of 
the prestige which comes with being a 
successful insurance producer. 








cements further relationships with the from want in case of premature death 

home office. To sum up: problems are’ or permanent disability than having life 

lessened, helpful ideas are received and insurance. My husband’s 

there is better understanding. early days who survived the 1929 crash 
= 
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London, 


The London Life Head Office, with the new additions now being completed 


Canada 


The largest volume of 
life insurance ever 
bought by Canadians in 
any one year, from any 
company, was purchased 
from the London Life 
in 1951. 
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Wermuth Flies to 
Prospects’ Homes 





ELMER B. WERMUTH 


E. B. Wermuth, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
Colonial Life, was for 15 years an air- 
plane pilot. He is a member of Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association which 
has 90,000 members. These members 
have conventions, breakfast flights and 
other events in interesting places where 
a thousand or more pilots from all over 
the country make flights in their own 
private planes. Around Princeton, N. J., 
he is known as “the flying insurance 
man.” It isn’t unusual for his clients to 
call him and have him fly them to the 
seashore and other places. He tries to 
do this, thus mixing business with pleas- 
ure. Landings do not bother him as he 
has flown right into a farmer’s field and 
sold him insurance “as we sat in the 
shade of my plane’s wing,” he told The 
Gold Book. 

After graduating from a Virginia high 





Elmer Waldschmidt Family 





Left to right, front—Jerry and Janet. 

Center—Elmer, Jr., Jack. Mrs. Don 

Wieland. Back row—Mrs. Eugene Ishell, 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Waldschmidt and 
Kenneth. 


Elmer Waldschmidt of Milwaukee, The 
Prudential, started with the company 
in October, 1925. For many years he 
has made an outstanding record with the 
company and is now among its leaders. 
All of the Waldschmidt children have 
received or are receiving college educa- 
tion. Much of his leisure time he spends 
in his garden. He and Mrs. Waldschmidt 
are particularly proud of the flowers 
they grow. 


school he left home to enter the world 
with $25 of borrowed money. Even- 
tually, he found a steady job with a 
large New Jersey milk company where 
his jobs consisted of nearly everything 
from milking cows (by hand) to process- 
ing milk products and selling milk and 
ice cream. Among other positions he 
held before entering insurance was that 
of selling investment contracts and se- 


fancy, he signed a contract with Colonial 
Life in the office of Louis Fanget, Tren- 
ton manager, and started out on a debit. 
At present he has the Princeton debit. 
He has done particularly well and has 
an unusually low arrears record. 

When asked by The Gold Book if he 
did not think so much flying was dan- 
gerous he said: “A lot of people say 
that so much flying I do is hazardous. 


Arthur Godfrey of TV and radio, a pri- 
vate plane owner, who says: ‘Flying is 
a means of relaxation and getting more 
out of life.” 


It is energy—the central element of 
which is will—that produces the miracle 
of enthusiasm in all ages. Everywhere 
it is the mainspring of what is called 


curities. 
pois 1946, bored with tangibles and find- 
ing an intangible which more suited his 


I tell them that overeating, getting out 
of a bathtub and walking on an icy 
street are also hazardous. 


force of character and the sustaining 
power of all action.—Samuel 
Smiles. 


great 


I agree with 
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HE chart shows aa total number of Chartered Life 

Underwriters, year by year, since the founding of the 
American College of Life Underwriters in 1927. Through 
opportunity offered by the College for the study of life 
insurance, sales psychology and the many related legal, 
economic, social and financial subjects, these men and 
women have built a background of professional knowledge 
of real value to them in their work. 


Through 1951, 4129 individuals had earned the C.L.U. desig- 
nation. Beyond these there were 5956 who had passed one or 
more of the five examinations. Last year there were 202 
study groups, of which 111 were conducted under the sole or 
joint sponsorship of a college. 


Connecticut Mutual is wholeheartedly behind the C.L.U. 
movement and offers every encouragement to its field men 
to take advantage of this educational opportunity. 


It contributes to the C.L.U. Co-operative Fund. 


It pays a good share of the cost of books and examination 
fees for its representatives. 


It thoroughly believes in the C.L.U. movement. At the pres- 


Carlton D. Huffington, Rockford 
Timothy B. Ingwersen, Albuquerque 
Gerald Isphording, Cincinnati 
Edward C. Jahn, Newark 

Ellis R. Jones, Chicago 

Halsey D. Josephson, New York 
William H. Joslin, Jr., Providence 
Ingelow J. Kime, Washington 
John C. Knipp, Jr., Baltimore 
Guy M. Landes, Oklahoma City 
Leonard L. Lenz, Columbus 

Paul O. Lewis, Chicago 

D. Conrad Little, Norfolk 
Robert R. Lockwood, Jr., Tulsa 


C. Durand Allen, Chicago 

Irven M. Barker, St. Louis 
Royden C. Berger, Home Office 
Maxwell H. Bernstein, New York 
Richard M. Boyd, Portland, Maine 
William L. Camp, III, Home Office 
Thomas R. Carey, Spokane 
Vincent B. Coffin, Home Office 
Florence A. Dimon, Utica 

John E. Driscoll, Holyoke 
Edward G. Edelstein, Chicago 
James N. FitzGerald, Newark 
Robert E. Florian, Chicago 
Charles N. Fuller, Chicago 
Nathan I. Gordon, Cleveland Ralph H. Love, Hartford 
Thomas E. Hand, Houston Frank J. Lynch, Minneapolis 
Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., Baltimore Frederick O. Lyter, Home Office 
Irving I. Held, Jr., Richmond Norris Maffett, Nashville 
Lewis I. Held, Richmond A. R. Marn, Decatur 

G. Archie Helland, San Antonio Alan M. Mark, New York 
John V. Hovey, Denver John L. McElfresh, Washington 








1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


ent time there are 9 C.L.U.’s in the Home Office and 3 others 
who have passed one or more examinations. 


It is proud of the participation by Connecticut Mutual peo- 
ple in C.L.U. affairs, many having held office in the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, both locally 
and nationally. 


By taking advantage of the educational opportunities of 
C.L.U., a life underwriter not only helps himself, but also 
contributes to the further advancement of the prestige of 
the profession of life underwriting. Why don’t you plan 
right now to secure information about the College and 
registration requirements? Ask your General Agent or 
Manager or write direct to Dr. David McCahan, C.L.U., 


Dean, American College of Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut 
Street, 
booklet. 


Philadelphia, Pa., for the 1952-53 announcement 


The Cnrectieut> Vlulua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Norfferd 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Lloyd Silberberger, Dallas 
George F. B. Smith, Home Office 
Horace R. Smith, Home Office 
Norvin E. Smith, Los Angeles 
P. L. Bealy Smith, Atlanta 
Tower C. Snow, Boston 

Bayard V. Somes, Evansville 
Charles R. Spiller, Los Angeles 
Loren D. Stark, Houston 

James L. Taylor, Oakland 
Edward W. Thornton, Oklahoma City 
Dean B. Tripp, Minneapolis 
Kaye Trippy, Huntington 


Wayne W. Meigs, Chicago 

Robert C. Miller, Cincinnati 
Vernon S. Mollenauer, Philadelphia 
Charles Moore, Memphis 

Stratford Lee Morton, St. Louis 
Leonard J. Nemerovski, Chicago 
Sidney Y. Newcomb, Los Angeles 
Donald C. Newton, Syracuse 
Barney Nuell, Los Angeles 

Alex H. Pegues, Nashville 

Nelson M. Pope, St. Louis 

A. Van Pritchartt, Memphis 
Robert B. Proctor, Home Office 
James F. Ramsey, Chicago C. Theodore Trolin, New Haven 
Robert U. Redpath, Jr., New York Clifford R. Walker, Home Office 
Joseph J. H. Richter, Jr., Harrisburg Chester T. Wardwell, Peoria 
James L. Russell, Home Office Harry M. Watson, Knoxville 
Vincent I. Ryde, Indianapolis Frank H. Wenner, Utica 

Erma Burch Sedgwick, Syracuse David B. Westwater, Columbus 
Roscoe E. Seever, Oklahoma City Russell C. Whitney, Chicago 

E. Dale Shepherd, Jr., Houston Bernard H. Zais, Burlington 


(This list prepared before 1952 graduates had been announced.) 
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Left Investment Field to 


Become a District Agent 


FORD 


HARRISON F. 


The fact that his father was a minister 
in-law was also 
clergyman has made Harrison F. Ford, 
Milwaukee, The Prudential No. 3 dis- 
trict, take more than a routine inter- 
est in human relations hips and furnished 
a strong motivation to enter life insur- 
ance salesmanship. This he did after 
being an investment salesman and a suc- 
cessiul one. At one period of his life 
he was a teacher. 

Mr. Ford is a graduate of Colgate 
University; has one son who is a gradu- 
ate lawyer and another now attending 
college. He went with Prudential on 
May 15, 1933. His record with the com- 
pany | an outstanding one. 


and his late father- 


has been 











Hardy V Was Trust t Officer in Bank 


R. B. Hardy, Lima, Ohio, Connecticut 
Mutual, thinks life insurance business 
offers the greatest possibilities to a young 
man who is willing to pay the price of 
budgeting his time after proper selection 
of prospects. That is his opinion after 
his experience in insurance which he 
entered after being assistant vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of a bank. 

Before entering the bank and after 
graduation from Wittenberg College with 
an A. B. degree Mr. Hardy was with 
Montgomery Ward as a trainee for man- 
ager, but after 18 months of this chain 
store life he decided to enter the bank- 
ing field. His principal objective then 
was to do so as a means of becoming 
acquainted with more people and he in- 
tended eventually to return to the selling 
field. 

While with the bank he decided it 
would be desirable to go into some type 
of business where his own efforts would 
come back to him personally in addi- 
tional remuneration. He did a lot of 
serious thinking on the subject. For one 
thing he had three sons and, therefore, 
was under considerable expense. Most 
any business he would enter would re- 
quire considerable capital. A life insur- 
ance career did not require capital. Fur- 
thermore, he felt there was an oppor- 
tunity in ‘the life insurance field for men 
who might properly analyze estates, and 
to approach with practical solution the 
eg of expenses and taxes at one’s 
leath; to create a definite need for life 
insurance to be used as a vehicle in 
solving the problems accompanying 
death. 

At the time he entered life insurance 
his main interest was to get a guarantee 
of $500 a month. The general agent 
said to him: “If you are going to make 
a success in the life insurance field you 
will not need that guarantee. If you 
don’t make a success, you will quit and 
again not need the guarantee.” 

So he started with no guarantee and 


R. B. HARDY 


because of that fact he has worked hard- 
er and got off to a better start. The 
actual first year commissions paid to him 
the first month in the business were 
$842. This encouraged him and gave him 
the formula with which to proceed over 
future years. 

Mr. Hardy says: “I feel it might be 
all right for a general agent or company 
to advance some money to a new 
agent for a few months. However, 
I think it a mistake to make such ad- 
vance over a period of a year or two. 
It is better for the agent to work to 
get commissions in order to feed his 
family; his start will be on a better foot- 
ing and he will learn more effectively 
how to work in the sales field of selling 
life insurance.” 








Brown Once Was Colorado 
Federal Aid Coordinator 


I. Kliess Brown, Denver, Minnesota 
Mutual, entered Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege in Fort Collins, Colo., finishing 
with a degree in forestry in 1939, Then 
he spent 10 years with Colorado State 
Game and Fish Department, the last 


E. KLIESS BROWN 


five as Federal aid coordinator with that 
department. 

Not believing that Government service 
offered the incentive for his ambitions 
he joined the C. E. Childs agency, Min- 
nesota Mutual, Denver, in June, 1951. 
During his first year he wrote insurance 
programs for 95 persons for a_ total 
business of $250,000. He has been con- 
sistently on the App-a-Week and Quota 
clubs of the company. 











today? 





DISABILITY FROM SICKNESS 


YOUR GOLDEN 


Would you like to be able to offer your clients the most complete package of personal protection available 


OPPORTUNITY 


THE SECURED INCOME PLAN 


NON-CANCELLABLE 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


Provides income in case of: 


DISABILITY FROM ACCIDENT 


LOSS OF LIFE 


Desirable territory available to those who can qualify as managers. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Isaac Miller Hamilton 


Chairman 


L. D. Cavanaugh 


President 


OLD-AGE RETIREMENT 
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Longfield Sold 100 Lives = =Finds Many Vague About Their Mrs. Agnes W. Barney 
tor In First Year as Agent ‘ EP a 
sota 4 é ‘ontinued from Page 134) 
Lol- Insurance and Objectives excellent health. In 1930 he was stricken 
“the with an infection which after six months 
tate Murray Malament of the Hilliard N. Pitas canter thallieh ued ake taeaseen 
last Rentner agency, New York City, Berk- refunded the current year premium. and 








PAUL R. LONGFIELD 


Paul R. Longfield, Mutual Benefit Life, 


shire Life, joined the agency in July, 
1951, and in the following 12 months 
paid for $864,000 writing 75 applications. 
He received his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1938 from College of the City 
of New York and an M. S. degree in 
educational psychology from the same 
college in 1945. From 1938 to 1942 he 
teacher in secretarial studies at 


thereafter waived all future premiums 
and paid him $250 per month until his 
death three years later in 1933. Subse- 
quently, the family business, which had 
been rated by Dun & Bradstreet at a 
million dollars plus, suffered financial 
reverses, and according to the widow 
of Mr. X, had it not been for the tinsur- 


was a > Hy 
sa E Bip ance income, she and her four children 
Ae * choc > > > > t . . - , 

the saomiggeg cg 1. He entered life would have been on city relief. Mrs. 
sat Re ; ‘ ; has been receiving checks totaling 
One of the reasons for his success $300.52 every month since her husband's 


has been the use of his own life insur- 
ance and annual review service. He has 
found that there is potential loss of 
money involved in the way some per- 
sons have their insurance arranged. Fur- 
thermore, most persons have only a 
vague understanding of their insurance 
and Social Security benefits. 

His operation is to give prospect or 
client a c'earer understanding of their 
insurance objectives. His suggestions in- 
clude manner in which there can be 
eliminated potential loss on policies by 
bringing the insured’s beneficiaries up- 
to-date, adding common disaster clauses, 





MURRAY MALAMENT 


death in 1933. 

A successful professional man who had 
eight children suffered a total disability 
in the prime of life at the peak of his 
professional career. For the past six 
years he has been receiving $1,000 per 
month—plus the waived premiums on 
$140,000 of life insurance which will be 
payable at his death to his widow. 


Charles D. Spencer 


(Continued from Page 136) 


Detroit, sold policies on 100 lives dur- “spendthrift trust” clauses, income ar- 
ing his first year in life insurance. His rangements and other advantages. His to think through his basic financial ob- the possibilities of selling pension plans 
production that year was $530,000. annual review makes certain that the jectives in life; ie. retirement plans, will do well to gear their operations to 
Born in Detroit and son of a Meth- insured’s plans will never be out of date savings, need for income in the event the type of business they are able to 
odist minister he was graduated trom or out of harmony with the objectives. of disability or premature death and __ handle efficiently. Many recognized men 
“at high school bee 1944, While with the Mr, Malament begins with a short What disposition he wishes to make of in the insured pension field are now 
%th Infantry in Europe he lost a leg initiaj meeting, most often not lasting his business in event of death. A listing becoming rather frank about their oper- 
em in combat and was discharged the lat- pea ee iOniniiies at which time he of his assets is taken and his policies ations and are recognizing their limita- 
1S ter part of 1945. points out the importance of a plan to obtained for analysis. At the next meet- tions to cope with the broader problems 
1- Mr. Longfield entered Wayne Uni- meet objectives. At the second meeting ing a written report is given to the faced by larger employers. They con- 
1. versity in January, 1946, in its business the prospective client is given a chance Prospective client in which specific tinue to keep abreast of the field in 
“e administration school. During his senior cae recommendations are made and prospect general but in analyzing trends they 
af years he became interested in life in-  ~ ig then checks off the recommendations tend to apply them to their particular 
a surance after taking several insurance insurance department when he attended he wants executed. Sometimes meetings field of operation rather than attempt 
if courses. Mr. Longfield gives Hamp- Wayne, the credit for having sold him with the prospect or client’s attorney to pose as experts in all phases of the 
ton Irwin, professor in charge of the’ the idea of life insurance as a career. and accountant are arranged. field. 
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Chairman of Macon’s Finance 


Stanley A. Elkan, Macon, Ga., dis- 
trict manager, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, is chairman of Macon’s City Coun- 
cil’s finance committee and also serves 
on the Council’s committees on license 





STANLEY A. ELKAN 


and tax, construction and engineering, 
charities and health and cemetery. He 
was chairman of the city expansion 
committee which has now merged with 
the finance committee. In addition, he 
was on the three-man building commit- 
tee for the new $5,000,000 hospital as 


Life Agents Highly Regarded 
In the Coal Mining Field 


> ¢: 








EDWARD BLATTNER 


Edward Blattner, Charleroi, Pa., Co- 
lonial Life, has a debit which includes 
many persons who make their living 
mining coal. Most of these miners own 
comfortable homes, have their own cars, 
and their living standards are above the 
average. 

“These miners,” said Mr. Blattner, 
“are enthusiastic over the idea of insur- 
ance for helping them put their chil- 
dren through college. No matter what 
the size of the familv at least one mem- 
ber is a college graduate, going to col- 
lege or intending so to do. The miners 
are constantly trying to better their 
home situation. Insurance men _ are 
highly respected in the mining com- 
munity, are consulted in the same way 
as doctors and lawyers. The miners and 
their families are fine people.” 


well as on the board of Macon-Bibb 
County Board of Health. 

For the past seven years he has been 
treasurer of Macon Chamber of Com- 
merce. Also, he has been on board of 
Macon Boys Club which has recently 
completed a new building. Among some 
other activities: he was been president 
of Lions Club, chairman of Citizens 
Health Council and of Middle Georgia 
Property Owners Association and Macon 
Area Rent Advisory Board under the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization. During World 
War II he was chairman of the operat- 
ing committee of the Joint USO Club 
for four years and was on USO Council. 
He has been president of the church 
congregation to which he belongs. Also, 
he was president of Bibb County Flower 
Club, and a director of Macon Little 
Theatre and Grand Opera Association. 
He was president of Macon Executives 
Club, Bibb County chairman of polio 
drive, trustee of Georgia Industrial Or- 
phans Home. 


Cornell Graduate 


3orn in Nashville he has lived in 
Macon most of his life. He spent a 
term at Georgia Tech and was graduated 
from Cornell University with degree in 
civil engineering. Following graduation 
he spent five years in engineering de- 
partment of Central of Georgia R. R. 
where he became assistant engineer and 
later resident engineer on building and 
bridge construction. Then for 20 years 
he was in the building and_ building 
material business. 

Elkan wanted to buy some additional 
life insurance; called his friend Harry 
Davis, general agent in Atlanta of Mass- 
achusetts Mutual, and made an engage- 
ment, the company then not having a 
representative in Macon. This phone call 
ultimately resulted in Mr. Elkan joining 
the company in Macon in February, 1948. 


Wasa L. I. Water Commissioner 


Luther T. Murphy, Patchogue, Long 
Island district, The Prudential, has been 
unusually active in Long Island civic 
circles. 

After he moved to Massapequa, L. L, 
he joined the fire department there 
and the local Chamber of Commerce. He 
helped to organize an American Legion 
post in 1931, became its commander and 
then its finance officer. He was disaster 
committee chairman for the American 
Red Cross in a two year period; served 
six years as vestryman for Grace Epis- 
copal Church in Massapequa; was for 
10 years water commissioner and then 
chairman of the board. Currently, hg 
lives in Sayville, L. I. 

Mr. Murphy worked on his father’s 
farm in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
until he entered World War I. Afte# 
discharge from the service he bought 4 
country store; then came to Greater New 
York where Mrs. Murphy was a teacher. 
Beginning with February, 1923, he sold 
electrical appliances for. the Brooklyn 
Edison Co., but was dissatisfied with the 
outlook as a career and in the spring of 
1924 he began work for The Prudential 
as an agent in Brooklyn. 


President Dallas 


Roger W. Reynolds, supervisor for 
North Texas, Great-West Life, is presi- 
dent of Dallas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He joined the Chamber in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, immediately after arriving 
in Dallas from Chicago and about a year 
and a half later was elected to board of 
directors. He was Americanism and Pub- 
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insurance in force? 


helps and aids is offered. 


THE UNION 


200 East 70th Street 





You Should Know More About 


THE 
UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ON THIS 


Ou, A , = iversary 


Why not learn about our leads, our approach to the 
blue collar market and the other sales aids that enabled 


our field force to place over $350 millions of life 


we You 


Life Underwriter—A real opportunity for sales 


Write — Right Now — To 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LABOR LIFE 


New York 21, N. Y. 











LUTHER T. MURPHY 


Junior Chamber 


lic Affairs director for a year; had 
charge of “Pay Your Poll Tax—Get Out 
the Vote” campaign as well as Voice of 
Democracy contest in the local high 
schools. In 1950 he was elected state di- 
rector of Jaycees and had charge of 
awards program for Dallas in both state 
and national competition. Dallas won 
the outstanding club in the state award; 
also won the Harold A. Marks award as 
the outstanding all-around club of the 





ROGER W. REYNOLDS 


nation. When vice president of Dallas 
Junior Chamber he was in charge of 
internal affairs, such as_ publications, 
membership, personnel, sports and fel- 
lowship. Other civic programs which 
claim his interest include Community 
Chest, Cancer, Heart, Red _ Cross, 
Y.M.C.A. and Boy Scout building fund 
campaigns. He was a member of the 
Dallas County Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report for three years. As 
a Jaycee he has traveled more than 
25,000 miles attending meetings. 

He is on board of stewards of Lovers 
Lane Methodist Church and was presi- 
dent of a Sunday School class. He en- 
tered life insurance in October, 1949, and 
went with Great-West in February, 
1951. In his first year in life insurance 
he paid for more than $250,000. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


well-balanced 
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A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 

















. whose financial position is strong 


. whose geographical market embraces a balance of metro- 
politan, town and rural areas 





. whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages... 
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. whose contributions to its industry have been recognized 
as outstanding 


. whose growth has been steady and urtiform 


. whose size is sufficiently large to assure confidence and 
prestige 
. whose management, nevertheless, has never lost the common 
touch with agent and policyholder 
. whose reputation as a friendly company has been consis- 
tently upheld 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


“nil 






The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Managed African Diamond Mines 


J. Leroy (Jack) Knight, 
manager of Florida general agency, Un- 
ion Central, went to Belgian Congo and 
Portuguese West Africa in 1921 as a 
mining engineer. He was with “Dia- 
mang”’—Companhia De Diamantes De 
Angola—part of the time as group en- 
gineer in charge of four mines and later 
became managing director of 20 active 
diamond mines with a staff of 200 white 
men and 10,000 native workers. He had 
the distinction until 1928 of having found 
the largest diamond ever mined in Cen- 
tral \frica. Due to malignant malaria 
and quinine poisoning in his left eye he 
resigned and returned to America. 

Knight’s early college 
in mining engineering at Lehigh. His 
father, Myron S. Knight, was a _ well- 
known consulting engineer. When World 
War broke out in 1917 Jack Knight left 
Lehigh in his junior year and served 
overseas with the Second British Army 
being attached to the 27th New 
Division. After the war he re- 
turned to Lehigh and got his degree; 
then did post-graduate work at New 
York University and University of Ro- 
chester. While in college he was active 
in track, basketball and wrestling. 

Knight entered life insurance with the 
Charles B. Knight agency, Union Cen- 
tral’s New York general agents, and re- 





education was 


Corps, 


York 


Worked in Plants at Night 
To Finance Selling Study 





Charles Studio 


WILSON 


DONALD B. 
Wilson, Racine, Wis., The 


was a first sergeant in the 
Marine Corps. Leaving the service he 
went to work for the Krafts Foods ( 

in Chicago building routes in that area. 
Next he joined Kitchen Arts Foods Co., 
Chicago, opening new accounts.’ While 
he made a good record he felt he needed 
additional education and training to do 
a better selling job. He went to Busi- 
ness Institute of Milwaukee taking sub- 
jects which would help him in selling, 
and there became interested in finance 
and life insurance. While attending this 
business school he worked part-time eve- 
nings at two factories in Racine. 


Donald B. 
Prudential, 


Upon leaving the school he started 
selling vacuum cleaners for Electrolux 
Corporation. In August, 1951, he joined 
Prudential as by that time he felt life 


insurance was a career in which he could 


make more of a success although he 
was earning $580 a month with Elec- 
trolux. 


In 1947 he joined the Masons and has 
advanced to and at present time is a 
Senior Deacon. Also, he has been active 
in Church work and is a deacon in the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Jacksonville, 


1934. Charles B. 
He was a member 
clubs, including 


mained with it until 


Knight was his uncle. 
production 


of leading 





(JACK) KNIGHT 
Half Million Dollar Club. In 1934 Union 


Central appointed him manager of the 
transferred 


J. LEROY 


Rochester agency. He was 

to Florida in 1940 as manager in that 
state. He is a past president of Life 
Managers Association of Florida and 


Association. 
American Institute of 
Northeastern Penn- 
Society and Lions 
Ruth Jane Howell 


Rochester Life Managers 
He belongs to 
Mining Engineers, 
sylvania Engineering 
Club. His wife was 
of Scranton. 


Tom Martin Has 4,000 Policyholders 


Thomas Temple Martin, Mutual Liie, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., well known through 


the country because of addresses he has 


THOMAS T. MARTIN 


made before life underwriters associa- 
tions as well as having appeared 10 times 
as a guest speaker at Mutual Life meet- 
ings, has been earning his own living 
since the age of 12. His early boyhood 
was spent in Athens, Alabama. 

Martin’s first job was in a_ chain 
grocery store. He had hoped to prepare 
himself for ministerial work but lack of 
adequate finances and a leg injury kept 
him from going to college. He became 
an agent of Mutual Life and moved to 
Murfreesboro in September, 1936, in 
which year he paid for $250,000. Each 
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warding a Way of Life 


though our contribution 
pared with the life insurance industry as a whole, 
we are proud of the part we have been permitted 


to play in guarding a way of life for thousands of 


Life insurance is a free institution. It continu- 
ally refutes the idea that individuals cannot pro- 
vide for themselves. To that extent, it is building 
individual, a 


basic to the free American way of life. 


ATLANTIC 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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is small com- 


characteristic 


LIFE 


Richmond, Virginia 

















year since then he has made an increase 
over the year before; in 1951 his produc- 
tion was $982,000. He has approximately 
4,000 policyholders in his county. He 
is married and has three children. 


Murfreesboro Affiliations 


Everybody in Murfreesboro knows 
Tommy Martin. Here are some reasons 
why: 

He has been president of these or- 


ganizations in his town: Senior Chamber 
of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lions Club, Men’s Bible Class of 
the First, Methodist Church and Ruther- 
ford County Methodist Laymens Club. 
Right now he is first vice president of 
the Murfreesboro Chamber of Commerce, 
chairman of the Industrial Committee 
of that Chamber, director of the Ruther- 
ford County Hospital. 

Describing his insurance operations 
Martin told The Gold Book: “I main- 
tain a qualified active list of prospects, 
about 100 to 150, all the time. I keep also 
a monthly plan sheet and use a daily 
plan book. I know where | am going, 
whom I am going to see, what I shall 
talk about. I send pre-approach letters 
and after a call is made by me which 
did not, result in a sale I often send 
literature and a thank you letter for 
the courtesy the prospect showed me 
and then I wait 15 or 20 days and call 
again. Age change dates have worked 
most efficiently for me in the matter of 
additional insurance. I am a great be- 
liever in advertising; use —— 
scratch pads, pencils and note books. 
also make use of the Social ei 
and National Service life insurance. But 
the big thing from my standpoint is to 
keep on going as there is no satisf: actory 
substitute for a personal interview. 


Ted von Zielinski Went to 
School Here and Abroad 








TED von ZIELINSKI 
Washington, 


Ted von Zielinski, DCs 
rae ag il Life of C alifornia, is son ot 

Carl M. J. von Zielinski, a foreign trade 
and financial adviser holding commis- 
sions in the Army, Navy and diplomatic 
corps. Because of his family’s various 
travels he attended public, private and 


military schools both here and abroad, 
the last being Mexico City College in 
the Mexican capital. 


Ted von Zielinski s business experience 
commenced with four months on_ the 
road for “Publication Circulation Work.” 
For a year he sold bank vault and safe 
equipment in Washington for Mosler 
Safe Co. He became attracted to insur- 
ance and in August, 1951, joined Occi- 
dental. His first year of production in- 
cluded a paid volume total of $416, 346 
with premiums of $8,204, accomplished 
by sale of 61 life cases. 
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1 GUESS EVERYBODY pushing 50 sits and wonders 
what his life might have been like if he’d gone into 
some other kind of work. As for me, I’d still want 
to be an insurance man. 

Enough money for your own family is one 
measure of success. But helping other people along 
the road of life is equally satisfying. I’ve been 
successful both ways. I’ve managed to make a good 
living for my family, but I’m just as happy over 
giving other families greater security and more 
peace of mind. 

Take Jim and Mollie Williams. Years ago I 
showed them how they could finance a home of 
their own through the Equitable Society’s Assured 
Home Ownership Plan — how it protected them 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention 
broadcasts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 





against the two greatest threats to home owner- 
ship —death and hard times. I’ve written a lot of 
those Home Ownership plans, and I’m proud that 
not one policy holder of mine has ever had a fore- 
closure on his or her home. 

All in all, selling insurance is a mighty satis- 
fying way of life. It’s a job that protects all kinds 
of people from a lot of hard knocks. Gives kids good 
educations. Keeps families together. Helps old 
folks be independent and self-respecting. 

If I had it to do all over again, I’d want to be an 
Equitable man. I’m proud of the respect that’s 
come to me as a member of an honorable profession 
and as a representative of an institution as fine as 
The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
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WALTER A. BOWERS 


3owers, Wichita, Kan., 
3usiness Men’s Assurance, has a back- 
ground which includes commercial and 
investment banking, trust officer and in- 
vestment committee service, corporation 
controller and treasurer, income tax con- 
sultant, teacher of law, accounting and 
insurance; attorney and estate planning 
consultant. In the past year he has con- 
ducted for two sponsors in Wichita a 
“Security for Maturity” School of estate 
planning with more than 100 students. 
The lectures cover economics and cur- 
rent affairs, commercial and investment 
banking, wills and trusts, income and es- 
tate taxes, budgeting, programming and 
estate planning. In the past year he has 
prepared estate plans for more than two 
dozen estates having an aggregate $15,- 
000,000 assets and has worked on pro- 
posals for $6,000,000 of life insurance. 
Mr. Bowers has degrees from Univer- 
sity of Chicago, George Washington 
University and has done graduate work 
at several colleges. He was an instruc- 
tor, Southeastern and University of Kan- 
sas, in law, accounting and business sub- 
jects; was president of School of Indus- 


Walter A. 


Operated Sea Plane Bases 





KEHOE 


JOHN P. 


When with the Pan-American John P. 

‘ehoe. Huntington, L. I., district, Pru- 
dential, was assigned to foreign service 
in Liberia during World War II, his 
duty being to operate sea plane base 
which was eastern terminal of trans- 
atlantic clippers flying cargo and muni- 
tions to the British armies in Egypt 
under command of Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery while engaged in the struggle 
for Egyptian desert against Rommel, 
German field marshal. 

In 1942, after North African invasion, 
he was transferred as operations man- 
ager at the sea plane base of Cocorite, 
Trinidad. Then he was transferred to 


Newfoundland to establish an emer- 
gency sea plane base for Navy patrol 
planes. After this mission was completed 


he was transferred to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, to handle operation of transatlan 
tic sea planes returning from European 
theatre. Back in the States Kehoe re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from the 
U. S. Naval Reserve and was transfer- 


latter he was 


World War 


With 


War Department. \ 
officer in 


red to sales division of Pan-American 
lines, taking a post as ecclesiastical sales 
representative in Dublin, Ireland. While 
living in Dublin he became acquainted 
with Eamon De Valera and other Irish 
leaders. The Irish Government was 
planning an air line to extend route to 
U.S.A. and Rome. 

Shortly after that he joined Pruden- 
tial in Levittown, L. I, mainly a vet- 
erans community. There he belongs to 
fire department, property owners asso- 
ciation, committee of Board of Educa- 
tion and is president of the Holy Name. 


Women Agents 


(Continued from Page 102) 


handle his records, correspondence, pro- 
gramming and similar duties during 
which I learned much about life insur- 
ance, including preferred beneficiary ar- 
rangements. I became enthusiastic to 


sell, asked for a part-time contract. 
Most of my first sales were to friends, 
former business associates and former 


students of mine. 

In 1951 Mr. Starr and I were married. 
Taken seriously ill he died in October, 
1951. For an entire year I was out of 
personal life insurance selling as it took 
my entire time handling what business 
he was able to do while ill. Returning 
to salesmanship on my own I worked 
with his policyholders and friends. I 
knew that was not a wide enough range 
so I planned a definite procedure of 
prospecting by using our company’s 
mailing pieces. Also, I got referred leads. 

I prefer to show my prospects how the 
Ordinary Life Plan works. As the pros- 
pect realizes how much he can do for 
his family and yet be in a position to get 
his money back later in life he becomes 
more of a convert to life insurance. 
Since I lost my first husband when he 
died at 30 and my second when he was 
only 37 my heart is in each sale I try 
to make. 


Rita M. Williams, Houston, Tex. 
Metropolitan Life 


Since the Metropolitan entered Texas 
some four years ago each of my debits 
has been built from “scratch.” I do 
a large amount of cold canvassing. The 
company has developed a sound “New 
Homes Canvass” which I use extensively. 
I simply mark out an area to be can- 
vassed, walk up to the door, and inquire 


trial Management and Estate Planning assistant budget 
at Eureka, Kan., which school was II. He also has had considerable expe- about the family’s insurance situation. 
founded by Roger W. Babson. He is a_ rience with business, two of the outfits I use this same canvass effectively, too, 
member of U. S. Supreme Court bar, which employed him being Aireon Man- on baby calls. Once having established 
and that of United States Court of Ap-  ufacturing Corporation, Kansas City, the need for some type of insurance 
peals. He has held positions with De- Kan., and Lawrence Aeronautical Cor- in the family it is easy to obtain an ap- 
partment of Commerce, Treasury and poration, Linden, N. J. pointment to explain the wage-earner’s 
cecaaned ae ats sa saiiines seeenieteseenaaaeanll 























161 East 42nd Street 


North Ameriran Reassurance Company 


J. Howard Oden, President 


LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 





Nem York 17, N. B. 











Sign of Security 


Last year in April the Boston Mutual 
reached Two Hundred Millions of In- 
surance in Force. Today we are ap- 
proaching Two Hundred and Twenty- 
five Millions. With thousands of new 
Policyholders being added to 431,000 
total at the start of the year, with 
35 District Offices in key cities, this 
60 year old Company continues to 
give modern—up to date life insurance 
protection to the People of New Eng- 
land. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 








Jay R. Benton, President 








Most often I present our 
Family Income Plan (which may _ be 
on a Whole Life, Paid-up at 85 or En- 
dowment at 65 basis), as best filling the 
family’s needs. This is often combined 
with our mortgage protection plan, and, 
in conjunction with S.S. and any existing 


S.S. benefits. 


insurance, provides an insurance pro- 
gram even for the man of mederate 
means. 


Lucia C. Halverson, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Massachusetts Mutual 


A large number of my current sales 
are to my own policyholders. 1 make the 
most careful work of analysis, choice of 
policy to fit needs, program the entire 
life insurance estate and then give my 
advice relative to the additional protec- 
tion needed. Always I keep in touch 
with these policyholders, thus also learn- 
ing of opportunities for new insurance 
ownership. 

With a minimum of calls I add a few 
names each year. They are usually re- 
ferred leads or persons who know me 
favorably. I make a point of building 
good will in every possible direction— 
through community service, general 
neighborliness, good and adequate care 
of my home and measuring up to my re- 
sponsibilities as much as possible. ( 
generally do not present any type o! 
insurance until I have had a_ chance 
to make an analysis. 





Ruth A. Bailey, ‘Cincinnati 
Provident Mutual 


I sell largely to policyholders and their 

friends; to high school graduating 
classes, always trying to insure the 
valedictorian of the graduating class; to 
students going to college and after grad- 
uation to those holding their first pesi- 
tions; and to people with promotions 
in my area. 

As to types of insurance I am guided 
in selling by needs. I try to find out the 
prospect’s hopes, desires, ambitions. Then 
his insurance can be made the real core 
of his entire plan. 
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THE RECOMMENDATION OF 

MILLIONS OF WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
POLICYHOLDERS AND FRIENDS. 

WE’RE PROUD OF OUR AGENCY 

FORCE FOR ITS OUTSTANDING 

SUCCESS IN AFFORDING THE 

PUBLIC THE OPPORTUNITY OF 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 

AND LIFETIME SECURITY 

THROUGH LIFE INSURANCE. 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


eA Matual Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Right from She HEART 





In the Heart of America, the name B. M.A. is a familiar one and the 


B. M. A. B. M. A. building on the Union Station Plaza is a Kansas City landmark. 
Weather Beacon But these two are also known far and wide, for it is from this Home Office that 
Newest feature of Kansas B. M. A. serves 36 states, the District of Columbia and the Territory of 
City’s skyline is the 78 ft. 

BMA Beacon. From the top Hawaii and Guam with complete income protection through the exclusive 
of the Company's 10 story 
home-office building it B. M. A. “All-Ways” Plan — literally “serving America from the heart.” 


flashes up-to-the minute 
weather news to Kansas 


Citians and to visitors from i 

all over the world. Another BUSINESS mE § ASSURANCE 
BMA service, right from the 

heart. 
Company of America 


W. T. Grant, Chairman J. C. Higdon, President 
B. M. A. Building, Kansas City, Missouri 

















In 43 Years B. M. A. Has Paid Over 133 Million Dollars to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
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GROUP DEPARTMENT 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Write to Newark, N. J.; Toronto, Can.; 
Houston, Tex., or Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Prove to me that | can grow with Prudential 
Group! 


NAME 


ADDRESS 




















“oP .. 8 


Tipe ae 


YOURS when you sell Prudential Group Insurance! 


Yes, when you sell Prudential Group Insurance you get more—more commission 
income, more prospects for other insurance, more centers of influence, more pres- 
tige among your Clients. You also get the expert assistance of salaried Prudential 
Group specialists (they take no part of your commissions). and a wealth of pro- 
ductive Group sales aids. 

But there’s still another “more” angle. You'll find that the taste for Group grows 
and deeply satisfying—about 





with the selling. There’s something actually thrilling 
protecting a whole group of working men and women in just one sale. 

And you can do it! We'd like to prove that to you. Just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon, and we'll start the proving. We'll also send you a selection of top-notch Group 
sales aids. 


If You Can Sell YOURSELF, You can Sell PRUDENTIAL GROUP! 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICES: 
Newark, N. J.; Toronto, Can.; Houston, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif. 












































THE PEOPLE'S 
CHOICE 


First choice of millions of Americans who desire invin- 
cible security in the future is Life Insurance,—the only 
plan which can adjust the economic injustice of death 


too soon or life “too long”. 


Weare proud that more than three billion dollars of this 
sure security is represented by the outstanding policies 


issued by this Company. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. Iz 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AN 





HERE URC ane MAT! 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 





































In recent national elections in some free countries, 
the following percentage of eligible persons voted: 


Australia 96% voted (1951) 
Great Britain 83% voted (1951) 
Sweden 80% voted (1950) 
Western Germany 75% voted (1949) 
Canada .... 14% voted (1949) 
Israel 72% voted (1951) 
United States 51% voted (1948) 











Only about one-half of our voters went to the polls in the last presi- 
dential election. The right to vote is a privilege and a responsibility. 
Let us make this year’s vote the largest ever recorded in our history! 
Get out and vote November 4th! Urge all your friends to do likewise. 


Metropolitan Life | Insurance Company 
il 
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